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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Toward  the  end  of  1906  the  unprecedented  demand  for  labor 
fell  off  slightly  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  and  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  the  state  of  employment  was  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1905,  although 

it  surpassed  any  other  year 

The  State  of  Employment 


Jan.  Tth       Apr.  (VW^Jun>X>y  AM^S«^Qct  NovD»c 


of  the  decade.  Among  93,000 
wage  workers  in  about  85 
different  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, 14,352  were  idle  at  the 
end  of  December  as  compared 
with  10,223  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  these  were  mechan- 
ics of  the  building  trades, 
lake  seamen,  etc.,  but  in  sev- 
eral manufacturing  indus- 
tries the  ratio  of  unemployed 
workmen  had  also  increased. 
As  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  the  ratio  of  unemployment  was  smaller  in  1906  than  in 
previous  years  through  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  December  it  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  1905.  At  the  end  of  December,  1906,  out  of  1,000  work- 
men reporting,  154  were  idle  as  compared  with  111  at  the  end  of 
1905,  196  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  190  for  the  four  years  1902-5. 
The  most  conspicuous  decrease  in  employment  is  in  the  building 
industry  of  New  York  City,  where  the  number  of  buildings  b^un 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1906  was  5,260  as  compared  with 
6,556  a  year  earlier,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  officially 
authorized  declined  from  $56,669,905  to  $38,347,207.  In  most 
of  the  other  large  cities  the  projected  building  operations  continue 
very  extensive. 
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Despite  the  lessened  activity  of  trade,  the  influx  of 
aliens  continues  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  the  num- 
ber of  alien  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1906  (217,768)  having  been  fifty  thousand  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1906.  In  the  calendar  year 
the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  at  this  single  port  was 
963,609 — enough  people  to  form  five  cities  as  large  as  Rochester. 
About  forty  percent  of  the  immigrants  remain  in  this  state,  add- 
ing to  its  population  every  month  the  equivalent,  in  point  of 
mere  numbers,  of  a  city  the  size  of  Niagara  Falls,  Newburgh, 
Watertown,  Jamestown,  or  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  usual  to  count 
this  additional  population  as  a  large  economic  gain,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  newcomers  are  wealth  producers; 
but  this  overlooks  the  deduction  that  should  be  made  for  the  large 
expenditure  imposed  upon  the  community  to  educate  hordes  of 
people  who  come  here  ignorant  of  our  manners,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, and  unfitted  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship  without  training,  which  is  expensive  even  if  it  is  not 
carried  out  through  the  tangible  instrument  of  the  school  house. 

H    H  H 

With  the  growth  of  prosperity  has  come  an 
I)iif>ttte8       increased  number  of  strikes  on  the  part  of  workmen 

to  secure  a  larger  share  of  prosperity.  In  the  last 
three  months  of  1906  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
recorded  forty-three  new  trade  disputes  as  against  twenty-six  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1905  and  eleven  in  1904.  Fourteen  of 
the  disputes  were  due  to  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  six  were 
for  shorter  hours  of  work,  while  twelve  related  to  methods  of  bar- 
gaining or  some  other  feature  of  trade  unionisnL  From  the 
point  of  view  of  numbers  involved  the  last-mentioned  variety  of 
disputes  was  the  most  important,  including  aa  it  did  the  leading 
conflicts  of  the  quarter — ^the  strike  of  2,600  electrical  apparatus 
makers  of  Schenectady,  in  December,  over  the  question  of  mem- 
bership of  three  employees  in  rival  unions  and  the  lockout  of 
2,100  chandelier  makers  in  New  York  City,  November  20  to 
December  11,  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  non-union  shop. 
Since  the  last  previous  report  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
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tration  has  adjusted  several  disputes  in  New  York  City,  including 
two  among  the  silver  workers  and  one  of  the  umbrella  handle 
makers.  It  also  terminated  within  three  days  a  strike  of  switch- 
men, which  threatened  to  tie  up  the  railroad  yards  of  Buffalo,  and 
assisted  in  preventing  a  similar  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
railroad  yards  about  New  York  harbor  on  account  of  a  disagree- 
ment regarding  a  proposed  advance  in  wages,  which  was  finally 
submitted  to  arbitration. 


that  obtained  improved  conditions  of  employment  without  any 
stoppage  of  work.  Every  important  railway  company  in  the 
state,  for  example,  has  adopted  a  new  wage  schedule  providing  for 
the  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours,  or  both,  asked  for  by  employees 
in  the  train  service,  and  in  but  the  single  instance  of  the  Buffalo 
yards  was  there  any  interruption  of  work.  In  other  industries 
in  which  collective  bargaining  is  rendered  possible  by  thorough 
organization  on  both  sides,  disagreements  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed  have  been  harmonized  by  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion or  continued  negotiations  between  their  representatives.  The 
associations  of  employing  and  journeymen  carpenters  in  New 
York  City  have  thus  agreed  upon  a  desired  advance  in  the  rate 
of  wages  in  Manhattan  Borough  (from  $4.80  to  $5.00  a  day), 
but  by  compromise  deferred  its  adoption  to  July  1st  Similarly 
the  national  union  of  printing  pressmen  have  just  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  employing  job  printers  of  the  United  Typothetsa 
for  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  two  years  hence,  which 
is  reprinted  in  the  Bulubtin.  The  compositors,  however,  main- 
tain that  this  agreement  was  rendered  possible  through  their  own 
strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  last  year.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  successively  reduced  the  strike  assessment 
upon  its  members  from  ten  to  two  per  cent  of  their  wages,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  only  360  men  on  the  union  strike 
roll  in  New  York  City  as  compared  with  765  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. The  union  has  just  renewed  its  arbitration  agreement  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Other  branches 
of  the  printing  trade  are  striving  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day,  the 


n  H  m, 


New  Trade 
Agreements. 


The  number  of  wage  earners  directly  concerned  in 
strikes  or  lockouts  begun  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906 
(9,100)  is  very  small  compared  with  the  number 
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lithographers  having  gone  on  strike  and  the  bookbinders  having 
voted  to  demand  it 

H    ^  H 

There  are  only  four  connties  in  New  York  State 
"SlSewYoriL    "''^^^  hBYO  no  labor  organizations  at  present  — 

Hamilton,  Lewis,  Schoharie  and  Sehulyer.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  trade  unionists  are  in  the  four  counties  which 
constitute  the  city  of  New  York  (260,008  members  of  678  organ- 
izations), and  the  remaining  53  counties  are  represented  as  fol- 
lows: Erie,  189  organizations,  with  30,446  members;  Monroe, 
90  nrganizatiaits,  and  15,578  members;  Onondaga,  86  unions,  and 
8,896  members;  Albany,  102  unions,  and  8,864  members;  West- 
ehestar,  124  unions,  and  8,784  members;  Schenectady,  61  unions, 
and  7,994  members;  Orange,  80  unions,  and  5,763  members; 
Rensselaer,  60  uni<m8,  and  6,763  members;  Oneida,  66  unions, 
and  4,663  members.  Six  counties  have  between  two  and  tibree 
tiiousand  members  each,  namely,  Niagara  (2,974),  Chemung 
(2,588),  Steubm  (3,458),  Washington  (2,412),  Saratoga 
(2,383)  and  Broome  (2,317),  and  12  more  counties  have  upwards 
of  1,000  members  each,  as  follows:  Cattaraugus  (1,998),  Ulster, 
(1,785),  St  Lawreaice  (1,698),  Dutchess  (1,607),  Cayuga 
(1,511),  JeflFerson  (1,463),  Chautauqua  (1,426),  Ontario 
(1,327),  Warren  (1,212),  Oswego  (1,198),  Rockland  (1,119) 
and  Montgomery  (1,053).  Of  the  remaining  counties,  9  have 
at  least  500  union  members,  10  between  100  and  500  members 
and  7  less  than  100  members.  Of  the  398,494  union  men  and 
women  in  the  state,  more  than  90  percent  are  in  cities,  the  num- 
ber having  increased  in  the  past  decade  from  170,215  to  372,093. 
Table  VllI  of  the  Bulletin  shows  the  growth  in  each  of  the 
present  45  municipalities. 

H  n  n 

'The  BtTLLBTiN  contains  the  text  of  several  recent 
^^^h^liaw'  Jiidicia-l  decisions  concerning  the  rights  of  members 
of  trade  unions.  The  courts  of  this  state  have 
repeatedly  ruled  that  a  union  may  be  sued  whether  it  is  incor- 
porated or  not,  and  when  the  union  rules  do  not  provide  for  a 
review,  by  the  higher  officials  of  the  oi^anization,  of  disciplinary 
votes  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  the  courts  themselves  will  protect 
the  rights  of  any  member  disciplined  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
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union.  The  Appellate  Division  last  month  gave  a  careful  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  extortion  as  applied  io  union  officials,  in 
a  decision  unanimously  sustaining  the  conviction  of  a  labor  leader 
who  extorted  $2,700  from  a  contractor  by  a  threat  of  calling  the 
members  of  his  union  out  on  strike.  The  court  says:  "All  con- 
troversies between  capital  and  labor  resulting  in  a  strike  injuri- 
ously affect  more  or  less  the  entire  community.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently disastrous  and  deplorable  when  they  result  from  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
but  when,  as  here,  the  strike  is  protracted  long  after  all  grievances 
have  been  adjusted,  by  an  officer  of  a  labor  union  who  betrays  his 
trust  to  the  fellow  members  of  his  imion,  and  in  effect  deprives 
them  of  their  rights  to  work  until  he  has  unlawfully  extorted 
money  from  their  employer  for  his  own  ends,  the  crime  is  intoler- 
able from  any  point  of  view^  and  should  be  speedily  and  severely 
punished.'^ 


of  Lords,  three  years  ago,  re>persed  liie  omBtrootioiL  given  to  Iko 
Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  Parliament  has  just  •enaoted 
a  new  trade  disputes'  law  (reprinted  in  Ihe  BratBTiw),  which 
not  only  provides  that  no  court  shall  entertain  an  action  agaiMt 
a  trade  union  or  any  of  its  officers  or  members  in  respect  of  any 
tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  behalf  of  the  union, 
but  also  changes  the  law  of  conspiracy  so  as  to  make  it  lawful  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  agree  to  do  what  any  individual  may  law- 
fully do  (boycott)  and  expressly  legalizes  peaceful  picketing. 
Parliament  has  also  revised  and  codified  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  of  1897  and  1900,  which  virtually  require  the  insurance 
of  workmen  against  accidents  by  providing  that  the  employer 
shall  indemnify  every  employee  injured  irrespective  of  any  ques- 
tion of  fault  or  negligenee.  The  new  act  brii^gs  within  iito  appli- 
cation seamen  and  many  other  ^classes  of  worianea  noi  before  in- 
dnded,  and  contains  the  novel  feature  of  assimilatiftg  to  industrial 
accidents  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  from  lead,  mercury,  arsenic, 
phosphorous,  etc.    No  American  state  has  yet  enactel  a  work- 


H  H 


Sew  Xaboi 
Laws  Abroad. 


In  England  where  the  besefieiary  funds  of  trade 
vnicns  were  protected  from  seizcTO  by  l^gal  prooess 
util  the  celebrated  Taff  Vale  ^leewioii  ef  1^  HoDfie 
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men's  compensation  law,  although  every  country  in  Europe  has 
long  since  recognized  the  failure  of  employer's  liability  laws  to 
remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  industrial  accidents. 

H  H 

The  record  of  accidents  kept  in  the  Department  of 
Accidents.        ,   ,  ,  11  •     i*    ^  • 

Labor  embraces  only  such  as  occur  in  lactones, 

mines  and  quarries  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tors. This  record  is  constantly  improving,  and  the  department 
now  receives  more  accident  reports  in  one  month  than  it  received 
in  an  entire  year  down  to  1900.  In  the  last  three  months  of 
1906  the  total  number  of  accident  reports  received  was  4,616, 
which  was  equivalent  to  sixty  accidents  on  every  working  day  in 
the  quarter.  Many  of  the  accidents  are  of  minor  consequence, 
as  the  record  includes  every  injury  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  half 
day's  work;  but  at  least  651  accidents  entailed  permanent  disa- 
bility of  greater  or  less  degree,  and  488  more  will  probably  have 
similar  results,  while  86  were  fatal  accidents.  A  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  fatal  accidents  occur  in  connection  with  the 
transmission  of  power  or  conveying  apparatus,  such  as  elevators 
(16  deaths),  factory  locomotives  or  cars  (8  deaths),  belts,  pulleys, 
etc.,  or  else  in  connection  with  electricity  (7  deaths).  Of  the 
lesser  injuries,  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  is  the  stamping 
machine  or  punch  press;  of  214  workers  thus  injured,  fully  one- 
half  lost  one  or  more  fingers. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  has  been  presented  with 
models  of  some  very  useful  safety  guards  for  circular  saws,  and 
joiner,  buzz-planer  and  shaper  machines,  which  are  on  exhibition 
at  its  office.  Contributions  to  this  collection  of  models  of  safety 
devices  are  invited. 

H    H  H 

The  force  of  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection  in- 
Ins^&^n.  spected  11,606  factories,  bakeshops,  tenement 
buildings,  etc,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  2,500  inspections  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Particular  attention,  moreover,  was 
given  to  the  enforcement  of  compliances  with  orders  issued  to  fac- 
tory owners;  the  inspectors  having  followed  up  and  investigated 
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8,260  such  orders,  as  compared  with  1,080  a  year  previous.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  new  law  authorizing  the  labeling  of 
goods  and  stoppage  of  work  in  unclean  factories,  106  times;  while 
similar  proceedings  were  carried  out  in  four  bakeries  where  the 
inspector's  notices  had  been  persistently  ignored.  In  the  same 
quarter  the  bureau  began  99  prosecutions  of  manufacturers  for 
deliberate  violation  of  the  law.  Licenses  to  do  manufacturing  in 
tenement  houses  were  issued  to  504  owners,  all  but  three  of  which 
buildings  were  in  New  York  City.  At  the  end  of  December 
there  were  6,204  licenses  outstanding,  each  representing  one  build- 
ing. The  nimiber  of  employment  certificates  issued  to  children 
by  the  local  boards  of  health  steadily  increases  in  all  the  first  and 
second  class  cities.  The  Department  finds  it  necessary  again  to 
issue  warning  that  a  gang  of  swindlers  are  blackmailing  ignorant 
proprietors  of  small  factories  in  New  York  city  by  selling  them 
tickets  to  an  alleged  factory  inspectors'  ball.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  announce  that  factory  inspectors  never  give  entertainments  and 
are  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  receive  money  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

n  n  n 

The  amendments  to  the  Labor  Law  recommended 
'^O^wtoe!'^'  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  include  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  maximimi  working  hours  of  women 
employed  in  factories  from  60  to  58  a  week,  thus  strengthening 
the  tendency  strongly  manifested  in  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  New  York  City  factories,  to  adopt  the  9  or  9i-hour  day  as  the 
normal  workday.  The  Prentice  bill,  embodying  this  change,  also 
encourages  the  adoption  of  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  which  is  now 
almost  universal  in  city  building  trades,  by  permitting  the 
necessary  amount  of  overtime  to  be  made  on  the  other  five  days  of 
the  week.  Investigations  made  by  factory  inspectors  indicate  that 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  con- 
sequent independence  of  wage  workers,  overtime  work  is  quite 
voluntary  in  many  if  not  most  industries.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
necessities  of  manufacturers  of  confectionery  and  other  commod- 
ities made  of  perishable  materials  by  permitting  the  employment 
of  women  twelve  hours  a  day  or  66  hours  a  week  for  not  to  exceed 
six  weeks  each  year. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  employment  in  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centers  of  the  state  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
obtains  mcmthly  reports  from  local  correspondents  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  in  their  own  trade  and  locality.  Between 
190  and  200  trade  union  secretaries  furnish  such  monthly  reports, 
based  on  the  facts  as  to  idleness  among  nearly  100,000  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  transport  trades,  hotels, 
stores,  etc.  These  monthly  returns  are  tabulated  in  Tables  V-VII 
of  the  appendix,  and  the  results  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  of  earlier  years  in  the  following  table  : 

NUMBBB  AND  PbOPOBTION  OF  UNXMPLOTKD  WaGS  EaRNSRS. 

Number  Number 

Number  of  mem-  idle  at  Per                pbbckntage.  idijb. 

Month.  of     bers  re-   end  of     cent  .  ■  • 

unions,  porting,  month.  idle.       1905.    1904.    1903.  1902.1903-6. 


Jaauaiy   191  84.539  12.682  15.0  22.5  25.8  20.5  20.9  22.4 

February   190  85.155  13.031  15.3  19.4  21.6  17.8  18.7  19.4 

Maooh   102  85.996  0,952  11.6  19.3  27.1  17.6  17.8  20.8 

April   192  90.352  6.583  7.3  11.8  17.0  17.3  15.3  15.4 

Hay   192  91.163  6.364  7.0  8.3  15.9  80.2  14.0  14.6 

June   192  92.100  5.801  6.3  9.1  13.7  23.1  14.5  15.1 

July   195  94,571  7,229  7.6  8.0  14.8  17.8  15.6  14.1 

August   195  94.220  5,462  5.8  7.2  13.7  15.4     7.1  10.9 

September   195  94.280  5.959  6.3  5.9  12.0  9.4     6.3  8.4 

October   195  92.062  6,383  6.9  5.6  10.8  11.7  11.2  9.8 

November   195  93,049  7,052  7.6  6.1  11.1  16.4  14.3  12.0 

Dmmber   195  93.818  14.852  15.4  11.1  19.6  23.1  22.2  19.0 


Mean  for  year   9.8       11.2     16.9     17.5    14.8  15.1 


These  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  statistics  published  in 
the  December  Bulletin  for  all  organized  workingmen  in  the 
state.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1906  activity  in  trade 
was  unprecedented,  but  toward  the  close  it  began  to  slacken,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  there  was  more  idleness  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1905.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of 
wage  earners  idle  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906  was  10,  as  oom- 
pared  with  7.6  in  1905,  which,  as  previously  noted,  was  excep- 
tional— ^the  mean  percentage  for  the  four  years  1902-5  having 
been  13.6. 

The  causcB  of  the  increased  idleness  toward  the  end  of  1906 
were  industrial.  The  factor  of  labor  disputes  was  not  especially 
prominent  in  November  or  December,  and  the  item  of  personal 
disability  (idleness,  accident,  old  age)  showed  relatively  little 
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change  as  between  1906  and  1905.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of 
idleness  is  ascribable  to  other  causes,  thus: 

Principal  Caubis  of  Idlxnbm  at  thb  End  or  Each  Month,  JnLT--^DacBiiBBB. 


LABOB 

Month.  disputes.      disabujtt.     all  othvb  causbs. 


190«.  190e.  1906.  1006.  1006. 

July   1,828  661  063  1.006  4,448  6,8il 

August   727  676  030  1,044  3,706  6,070 

September   740  487  1.108  003  4.021  4.166 

October   1^32  600  1.086  1.183  4.166  8,287 

November   078  766  1.162  1,114  4.012  8.706 

December   660  708  1,312  1.064  12.881  8,461 


The  only  important  causes  of  idleness  other  than  personal  dis- 
ability or  labor  disputes  are  lack  of  work  and  unfavorable  weather. 
The  last-mentioned  cause  explains  the  idleness  of  only  one-third 
of  the  12,381  idle  for  miscellaneous  reasons,  most  of  them  being 
seamen  employed  in  summer  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  building 
trades  contribute  most  of  the  remaining  idleness  (Table  VI),  and 
it  is  especially  in  New  York  City  that  this  industry  now  eoia- 
plains  of  scarcity  of  capital,  deferred  plans  for  building  and  conse- 
quent idleness  for  the  building  mechanics.  Thus  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1906,  there  were  4,439  men  idle  in  30  metropolitan  build- 
ing trades  unions  as  against  1,300  at  the  end  of  December,  1905 ; 
and  only  36  were  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes  (Table  VII). 
The  tables  (XII-XIII)  showing  the  proposed  building  opera- 
tions in  the  leading  cities  are  instructive.  The  estimated  cost  of 
projected  buildings  declined  from  $56,670,000  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1905  to  $38,347,000  in  the  last  three  months  of  1906, 
most  of  the  decrease  being  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  although 
only  Queens  and  Richmond  Boroughs  recorded  an  actual  increase. 
While  the  number  of  buildings  completed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1906  (7,264)  exceeded  the  number  completed  a  year  earlier 
(6,615),  the  number  commenced  (5,260)  was  much  smaller 
(6,556).  In  Buffalo,  too,  the  cost  of  projected  construction  work 
declined  from  the  high  records  of  1904  and  1905 ;  but  Syracuse, 
on  the  other  hand,  attains  new  records,  and  Rochester  almost 
equals  the  phenomenal  figures  of  last  year. 

Comparative  figures  of  idleness  for  each  of  the  thirteen  classes 
of  industries  or  groups  of  trades  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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PSRCXNTAOB  OF  UNBIIPLOTBD 


GROUPt  OF  Trades.  July. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.: 

1902   12.9 

1908   29.7 

1904   12.9 

1906   6.6 

1906   10.8 

2.  Transportation: 

1902    8.0 

1908    6.8 

1904    8.6 

1906   7.7 

1906    4.3 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1902    34.8 

1903    21.8 

1904   37.1 

1906   11. 1 

1906    6.2 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc.. 

1902*   4.0 

1908    8.4 

1904   13.2 

1906   6.0 

1906    3.6 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc.* 

1902   18.6 

1903   13.3 

1904   10.8 

1906    9.3 

1906   16.8 

6.  Woodworking  and  furniture: 

1902   18.6 

1903   29.1 

1904    36.8 

1906   12.1 

1906   13.6 

7.  Food  and  liquors: 

1902   11.2 

1903   7.2 

1904    6.9 

1906    6.2 

1906    6.6 

8.  Theaters  and  music: 

1902    29.0 

1903   19.6 

1904   17.4 

1906    24.7 

1906   24.8 

9.  Tobacco: 

1902   4.6 

1903    6.8 

1904   10.2 

1906    8.3 

1906    6.1 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade: 

1902   2.0 

1903    4.4 

1904   16.1 

1906    4.9 

1906    2.6 


OF  Tradb  Unions  at  thb  End  of — 

Mean  for 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  six  mos. 

7.6 

6.1 

14.2 

13.4 

26.6 

13.1 

20.8 

12.3 

9.6 

18.8 

27.4 

19.8 

19.8 

16.2 

12.6 

17.1 

32.9 

18.4 

4.6 

2.6 

6.2 

7.6 

8.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.4 

7.3 

10.2 

19.2 

10.1 

6.9 

7.9 

6.7 

4.7 

22.4 

9.4 

4.6 

4.3 

11.0 

13.6 

89.9 

13.2 

8.8 

9.2 

6.6 

6.2 

28.8 

11.4 

6.8 

4.2 

3.2 

8.7 

29.2 

9.1 

3.8 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

29.1 

8.4 

8.9 

6.6 

18.1 

36.9 

39.6 

28.2 

27.6 

11.6 

22.9 

82.7 

86.9 

26.4 

19. 1 

18.9 

16.3 

14.1 

14.4 

20.0 

9.6 

11.9 

10.8 

8.6 

7.8 

9.9 

8.6 

8.0 

9.4 

8.4 

11.6 

7.7 

2.9 

8.8 

8.1 

4.7 

9.1 

4.9 

18.8 

7.8 

10.6 

12.0 

14.1 

11.1 

10.0 

8.0 

9.6 

8.8 

8.8 

9.7 

4.7 

4.6 

3.4 

4.1 

8.8 

4.3 

4.0 

2.8 

8.8 

7.6 

6.2 

6.6 

12.8 

12.8 

10.9 

11.0 

12.6 

12.2 

13.2 

12.0 

12.2 

11.8 

13.6 

12.7 

9.9 

8.6 

9.8 

9.8 

9.4 

9.7 

9.2 

11.3 

10.8 

18.0 

12.1 

11.0 

16.7 

16.6 

16.8 

14.4 

18.2 

16.1 

14.6 

7.7 

9.7 

16.1 

21.2 

14.6 

23.1 

20.6 

19.4 

21.6 

26.3 

23.8 

27.6 

26.2 

19.3 

18.6 

26.2 

26.6 

12.6 

12.6 

3.9 

4.0 

8.3 

8.1 

10.9 

9.0 

7.6 

6.9 

12.9 

10.1 

9.9 

8.1 

10.9 

6.7 

12.6 

9.7 

6.8 

6.8 

8.6 

7.4 

6.1 

7.0 

7.4 

8.2 

16.9 

10.6 

10.9 

.10.0 

6.0 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

7.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

6.0 

20.0 

0.3 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

12.7 

16.6 

1.7 

12.9 

16.7 

10.0 

12.9 

16.6 

13.6 

13.3 

12.7 

12.4 

14.2 

21.1 

11.6 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

12.0 

10.7 

4.2 

7.3 

6.8 

6.8 

10.1 

6.7 

3.9 

3.1 

1.9 

9.1 

4.9 

6.9 

3.2 

3.4 

4.0 

18.7 

7.0 

4.1 

4.7 

3.4 

2.8 

9.8 

6.8 

7.8 

2.9 

2.2 

2.3 

10.9 

6.7 

8.1 

7.2 

2.7 

2.4 

6.2 

4.6 

10.6 

7.3 

7.9 

3.8 

11.1 

7.1 

2.8 

6.4 

9.3 

9.4 

11.4 

7,3 

4.3 

9.1 

4.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.6 

6.6 

6.7 

13.0 

7.3 

11.3 

8.1 

1.7 

7.1 

4.9 

4.4 

3.9 

4.1 
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11.  Public  employment: 

1902  

1908  

1904  

1906  

1906  

12.  SUtlonftry  engine  men; 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1906  

1906  

13.  Misoellaneout; 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1906  

1906  


6  0 

6.0 

6.1 

4.7 

1 .6 

2.5 

4.6 

9.4 

8!6 

10.8 

11.7 

14.0 

11.7 

11.0 

8.1 

9.0 

9.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

7.8 

4  8 

4.7 

4.7 

2.4 

2.0 

2.6 

8.6 

1  9 

2.2 

1.6 

1 .2 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

* 

T 

* 

T 

T 

* 
I 

1 

f 

8  8 

8.1 

3.2 

8.0 

3.2 

8.8 

8.2 

6.1 

8.9 

8.1 

2.8 

1.9 

1.8 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.7 

3.9 

2.9 

0.8 

2.1 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

22.0 

1.2 

0.4 

1.9 

6.0 

11.9 

7.1 

20.8 

18.1 

6.2 

7.6 

7.6 

6.1 

10.0 

14.8 

8.6 

8.0 

4.9 

8.9 

4.6 

6.8 

1.2 

2.2 

2.8 

8.8 

8.0 

8.1 

2.6 

1.6 

8.1 

2.1 

8.2 

3.9 

8.0 

2.8 

*  Indudet  Group  12. 
t  Induded  in  Group  4. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1906,  six  industries  reveal  more 
idleness  and  seven  less  idleness  than  in  the  same  month  of  1906 ; 
but  the  industries  with  increased  idleness  include  the  more  impor- 
tant ones.  Of  the  six  leading  industries  all  but  one  (transporta- 
tion), disclose  a  larger  proportion  of  unemployed  workers  at  the 
end  of  1906,  and  in  the  transport  trades  there  is  no  perceptible 
improvement.  Considerable  improvement  appears  in  the  smaller 
groups  9-13,  tobacco  trades,  hotels  and  restaurants,  retail  trade, 
public  employment,  stationary  engine  tending,  etc. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  steady  diminution  in  the  idle- 
ness resulting  from  labor  disputes  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  so  that  by  the  end  of  December,  the  year  1906  compared 
favorably  even  with  1906,  thus: 

Number  of  Mbmbeks  or  RxpREsxNTATnrE  Trade  Unions  Rendered  Idle  on  Account 
OF  Labor  Disputes  at  the  End  < 
Industries.  July.  Aug. 

1.  Building,  etc   978  100 

2.  Transportation   16  

3.  aothing  and  textiles   179  25 

4.  Metals,  macbines,  etc   68  20 

6.  Printing  and  binding   601  673 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture   6  8 

7.  Food  and  liquors  

8.  Theaters  and  music   10  

9.  Tobacco   2   6  

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade  

11.  Public  employment  

12.  Steam-engine  men  

18.  MisceHaneous   6  6  6  6  0 

Total,  1906   1.828        727        740     1,182        978  669 

Total,  1906   661        676        487        609        766  708 

Totals  1904    4,982     4,824     4,829     3,194     2,660  2,760 

ToUl.  1908    9,991     7,766     8,803     1.821     1.479  1.646 

Total.  1902    6,690  ♦        246  ♦  *  497 

No  report. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

46 

100 

60 

86 

26 

100 

100 

122 

46 

460 

480 

136 

627 

476 

892 

360 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  the  largest  number  of  strikers  reported 
from  ihe  192  representative  miions  is  found  in  the  printing  trades ; 
hut  this  number  is  but  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber idle  in  July.  The  remaining  strikers  were  nearly  all  ship- 
wrights (group  4)  or  garment  workers  (group  3).  In  four  in- 
dustries not  a  single  wage  earner  was  returned  as  being  on  strike 
in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 

From  Table  VII,  embracing  the  returns  from  New  York  City, 
figures  are  drawn  to  ccanpare  with  earlier  years  as  below : 


IDLB  ON  AOOOUNT  OF 


January,  1904. . 
December.  1904, 
December,  1905, 
DMmber,  1900. 


At  End  of — 


Wage 

earners 
Unions,  reporting. 
  68.808 


Number  Per  cent    Labor       Dls-  Other 


idle.  idle,  disputes,  ability,  reasons. 

15,953  23.2  l.£L5  922  13,216 

11,770  17.8  2.564  897  8,309 

4.226  6.7  673  701  2.862 

7,938  12.8  654  841  6,448 


86  66.185 

89  62.940 

90  62,213 


mDUSTSIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Statistics  of  Disputts  is  ^ctoter,  Movember  aad  tetemlDcr. 

The  record  of  strikes  and  lockonte  kept  by  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  shows  that  there  were  43  disputes  of  «ome 
importance  which  began  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  1906.  In  these  controversies  there  were 
9,095  employees  directly  concerned  and  724  others  who  were  indi- 
rectly thrown  out  of  work.  The  total  loss  of  working  time  within 
the  three  months  in  the  43  new  disputes  amounted  to  132,879  days 
for  those  directly  concerned  and  7,227  days  for  those  indirectly 
affected.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  loss  of  time  on  account  of 
disputes  during  the  three  months,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
the  time  lost  in  disputes  begun  before  October  1st,  but  which 
lasted  beyond  that  data  In  the  last  Bulletin  (p.  456)  twelve 
disputes  were  noted  as  having  continued  beyond  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  calculate  the  loss  of  time  in. 
these  disputes  after  the  first  of  October,  owing  tao  11ib  lack  of  pre- 
cise information  concerning  three  of  them,  rnvolvii^  1,000  men, 
which  were  part  of  the  lithograjJiers'  national  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  which  still  continues.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the 
twelve  earlier  disputes  probably  cawed  the  loss  of  -60,000  days  of 
working  time  in  October,  Nov^ber  and  December,  practically  all 
by  employees  directly  concerned.  This  would  make  the  grand  total 
of  time  lost  on  account  of  labor  disputes  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1906  in  round  numbers  200,000  days. 

Disputes  were  more  numerous  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906 
than  in  the  same  quarter  of  any  of  the  three  immediately  preced- 
ing years,  and  the  average  nimiber  of  employees  directly  concerned 
in  new  disputes  was  twice  as  great  as  in  1905,  and  larger  than  in 
1904,  though  not  so  large  as  in  1903,  thus: 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1906.  1905.  1904.  190g. 

43  26  11  17 

9.095  2.665  2;083  4.140 

212  103  189  244 

The  most  comprehensive  basis  of  comparison  of  one  period  witli 
another  as  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  of  industrial  relations  by 


Number  of  new  disputes  

Employees  directly  f  Total  

concerned.         \  Average  per  dispute. 
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industrial  disputes  is  the  total  amount  of  working  time  lost.  As 
above  noted  the  total  for  the  last  three  months  of  1906  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000  days  for  all  disputes  existing  during  the  quarter, 
with  which  may  be  compared  a  similar  total  of  55,000  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1905. 

Of  the  new  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906  there  were 
12  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  2,000  or  more  days'  time  as  com- 
pared with  but  three  such  in  the  same  quarter  of  1905.  These 
12  disputes,  which,  together,  account  for  nearly  all  the  time  lost 
in  new  disputes  in  1906  (129,000  out  of  140,000  days)  and  all 
but  two  of  which  were  in  New  York  City,  were  the  following : 

Emplotbes 
Involvxd. 

Aggregate 


LocALiTT.^3  '       Trade.                  Date.        Directly.  Indirectly,  daysloet. 

Scheaectady  Electrical  apparatus 

atd  <  ^'^^      ^tc^  makers                 Dec.  10-20   2,600    26.000 

New  York  Cityt. .  ChaadeUer  makers. . .  Nov.  20-Dec.  11.  2,098    22,939 

New  York  City. . .  Shipwrights               Oct.  1-Dec.  6. . .  369    21,033 

New  York  Cityt. .  SUver  workers            Oct.  8-Jaa.  21.. .  269    ^13,000 

New  York  Qtyf. .  Chauffeurs                 Oct.  25-Nov.  17.  300         25  8, 126 

New  York  aty. . .  Jacket  makers            Nov.  19-Jaa.  8. .  200    7,600 

▲msterdamt          Broom  makers  Oct.  13-Nov.  10.  121        399  7,486 

New  York  City...  Mineral   water  hot- 

Uers  and  drivers. .  Oct.  9 -Feb.  29. .  211    n.OOO 

New  York  City. . .  SUver  workers           Oct.  13-Feb.  1 . .  97         16  •6,166 

New  York  City  t . .  Umbrella  handle  mak- 
ers                       Nov.  8-Dec.  6...  800    6,180 

New  York  City. . .  Silver  workers            Oct.  8-Dec  11..  54    2.500 

New  York  aty. . .  Barbers                   Oct.  1-Dec.  16. .  200    2,000 

•  To  December  3l8t. 

t  See  account  in  Bulletin  No.  31,  pp.  457  sq. 
X  See  account  in  following  pages. 

In  the  table  below  are  summarized  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  new  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906.  Demand  for 
higher  wages  was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disputes^  but  com- 
paratively few  employees  were  involved  in  these  controversies. 
Questions  of  trade  unionism  caused  nearly  as  many  disputes,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  employees  directly  concerned  in  disputes 
during  the  quarter  were  contending  for  objects  connected  with 
these  questions.  This  prominence  of  trade  unionism  amon^ 
causes  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  2,600  electrical 
apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady  was  undertaken  to  compel  the 
reemployment  of  three  imion  members  who  had  been  discharged, 
and  the  lockout  of  2,098  chandelier  makers  in  New  York  City, 
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was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  open  shops,  these  being  the 
two  leading  disputes  of  the  quarter,  especially  in  respect  of  num- 
bers involved.  Considering  simply  number  of  disputes,  the  work- 
people won  as  many  as  employers.  But  when  numbers  of  em- 
ployees involved  are  considered  the  balance  of  results  appears 
strongly  in  favor  of  employers.  Here  again  the  two  principal 
disputes  of  the  quarter  appear  as  the  decisive  factor,  the  electrical 
apparatus  makers  of  Schenectady  having  been  totally  defeated, 
and  the  chandelier  makers  in  New  York  City  having  been  able 
only  to  secure  a  compromise,  and  that  an  unfavorable  one,  since 
they  received  only  minor  concessions  in  regard  to  fines  for  tardi- 
ness and  pay  for  supper  time,  while  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
open  shop  conditions. 

Number  or  Disputes. 


Cause  ob  Object. 

Increase  of  wages  

Reduction  of  wages  

Reduction  of  hours  

Longer  hours  

Trade  unionism  

Particular  persons  

Working  arrangements. . . 


Workers,  ployers. 
4  7 

2  

2  3 

1   

6  4 
1  2 


Com- 
promised. 


Pending 
or  not 
reported. 


Total  disputes   17 

Employees  directly  oonoemed  2.091 


17 
,162 


ployees 
directly 
Total,  concerned. 


7 

2.811 


2 
81 


14 

2 
6 
1 
12 
8 


43 


1.238 
126 

1,840 
10 

6,774 
106 
417 


0.006 


nrrEBYXKTioN  of  the  BxntEAir  of  xediation  Am  asbit&ation. 
Buffalo  Creek  RaUroad  Switchmen. 

On  January  12th  the  switchmen  (sometimes  designated  as  yard 
conductors  and  brakemen)  employed  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Rail- 
road at  Buffalo  went  on  strike  —  the  result  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  imion,  of  which  all 
but  three  or  four  of  the  employees  of  this  corporation  in  this 
class  of  service  were  members,  to  negotiate  a  proposed  working 
schedule  or  agreement,  commonly  termed  "  mutual  bargain," 
which  some  time  previously  had  been  presented  to  the  manage- 
ment through  the  regular  adjustment  committee  of  employees,  no 
such  arrangement  having  previously  existed  for  this  class  of  service 
on  this  property.    The  management  contended  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  fact  that  upwards  of  90  percent  of  its  employees  in 
this  class  of  aernce  members  of  the  switchmen's  organiza- 
ti<Hi,  the  balance  cdiould  participate  in  the  making  of  the  schedule ; 
and  on  the  date  set  for  its  discussion,  one  or  two  such  other  em- 
jdoyeee  were  present  The  switchmen's  imion  committee  objected 
to  such  participation,  and  withdrew  from  the  conference,  in  which 
course  they  were  sustained  by  their  organization.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  later  to  reconcile  the  management  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  without  success,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  strike  was  instituted. 

Mr.  Lundrigan  was  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  the  strike  occurred, 
and  immediately  undertook  the  work  of  attempting  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement None  of  the  foregoing  conditions  or  facts  were  known  to 
the  Bureau  until  the  strike  had  actually  taken  place.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  they  had,  it  is  reasonably  possible  that  the 
strike  could  have  been  prevented.  Our  inquiry  and  investigation 
disclosed  the  f  acft  l4iat  there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  as 
to  precedent  and  practices  on  other  railroads  in  the  making  of  sched- 
ules or  working  agreements,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  such  agree- 
ments or  schedules  were  of  themselves  desirable.  The  employees' 
organization,  acting  under  the  personal  advice  and  direction  of 
National  Grand  Master  Hawley,  occupied  a  most  tenable  position 
in  view  both  of  precedent  and  practice  in  making  such  agreements, 
and  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  work- 
ing conditions  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  parties  could  not  be 
agreed  on. 

During  the  two  days  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of 
the  strike,  several  conferences  were  held  separately  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  interests  involved,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  a  joint  conference  of  Manager  Knibloe  of  the  rail- 
road. Grand  Master  Hawley  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  of  this  Bureau,  was  held.  This 
joint  conference  resulted  in  an  understanding  whereby  the  man- 
agem^t  conceded  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  committee  in  the  making  of  the  schedule,  and  under  which 
the  work  of  making  such  schedule  was  to  be  taken  up  at  once  by 
iJie  management  and  the  committee,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  same  afternoon  a  mutually  satis- 
factory schedule  was  completed,  and  the  strike  was  terminated. 
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We  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  the  wisdom^  not  to  say  the 
necesaitj,  of  utiliidxig  all  means  or  agencies  to  prevent  interrup- 
tioEn  of  the  operation  of  public  utilities  or  public  service  corpora- 
tions, before  such  interruption  takes  place,  and  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  fear  of  misinterpretation  more  often  than  any  other  cause 
idiich  discourages  such  a  course  —  fear,  for  instance,  that  an  ap- 
peal for  intervention  will  be  construed  as  evidence  of  an  inten- 
tion to  yield,  whereas  it  really  means  only  the  utilizing  of  more 
complete  sources  of  information  and  experience.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  territory  afieoted  by  this  strike 
is  perhaps  more  vital  to  the  general  movement  of  freight  than  any 
single  railroad  property  outside  of  the  New  York  City  district, 
and  that  there  were  numerous  complications  which  might  easily 
have  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  strike  to  such  proportions  as 
to  paralyze  railroad  traffic  in  the  locality,  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
that  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  strike  could  have  been  prevented 
had  the  management  enjoyed  the  same  knowledge  of  practice  and 
precedent  in  similar  circumstances  as  they  acquired  after  the  ac^ 
tual  stoppage  of  operations,  or  had  either  or  both  parties  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  Bureau,  our  reasons  for  con- 
stantly urging  all  parties  to  industrial  disputes  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  agencies  of  information,  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion, public  or  private,  wiU  perhaps  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated. 

New  York  City  Fizemen  and  Txaimnen. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1906,  the  locomotive  firemen 
employed  on  the  Erie  railroad,  through  the  general  committee  of 
adjustment  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Brotherhood,  presented 
a  new  working  agreement  or  schedule  to  the  management,  which 
proposed,  in  addition  to  a  more  or  less  general  increase  in  wages, 
that  firemen  should  receive  pay  for  the  time  they  are  required  to 
be  on  duty  before  their  traihs  are  scheduled  to  leave  the  initial 
terminal;  i.  e.,  time  to  be  allowed  and  computed  from  the  time 
a  fireman  is  required  to  report  for  duty,  instead  of  from  the  leav- 
ing time  of  the  train,  as  was  provided  in  the  then  existing  schedule. 

The  employees^  committee  was  insistent  that  the  above  provision 
be  granted  before  going  into  the  other  provisions  of  the  proposed 
schedule,  while  the  employing  corporatiofx  insisted  that  this  par- 
2 
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ticular  contention  be  left  open  until  after  working  schedules  gov- 
erning other  branches  of  the  service  had  been  adjusted  by  the 
management  and  the  adjustment  committees  of  the  other  classes 
of  employees.  The  firemen's  committee  seemed  to  construe  the 
position  of  the  employer  as  a  refusal  outright  to  grant  the  demand 
in  question,  and  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  firemen  employed  on  the  Erie  system  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  sustain  the  committee,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  recommendation  by  the  committee  to  strike,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grand  officers. 

.  While  train  service  railway  organizations  very  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  formality  of  a  strike  vote,  or  engage  in 
an  actual  strike,  this  Bureau  felt  that  there  was  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  strike  might  result  from  this  dispute ;  and  in  order 
chat  nothing  might  be  left  imdone  to  prevent  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  this  important  public  utility,  and  in  order  that  all 
undue  friction  between  employer  and  employee  might  be  obviated, 
we  forthwith  communicated  with  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  point- 
ing out  the  injustice,  inconvenience  and  hardship  which  must  re- 
sult to  the  public  if  a  strike  occurred,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  both 
employer  and  employee,  and  formally  tendered  the  services  of  this 
Department  and  Bureau,  strongly  urging  some  form  of  arbitration 
for  any  or  all  questions  that  could  not  be  otherwise  settled. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  vote  of  the  individual  firemen  was  practically  unan- 
imous to  sustain  the  committee,  another  conference  was  held  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  working  agreement  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  interests  concerned.  The  settlement  of  the  con- 
tention which  caused  the  interruption  of  negotiations  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  providing  that  for  all  firemen  employed 
on  other  than  regular  scheduled  trains,  "  time  will  be  computed 
from  the  time  they  are  required  to  report  for  duty;  on  other  en- 
gines or  trains,  practice  then  in  effect  will  continue.'' 


Another  threatened  strike,  which  on  the  surface  at  least  seemed 
more  likely  to  occur  than  the  one  above  mentioned,  was  that  of  the 
yard  employees  in  the  switching  service  of  the  railroads  in  what  is 
termed  the  New  York  Harbor  district,  which  includes  the  railroad 
terminals  at  New  York  City,  Jersey  City  and  Weehawken. 
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It  appears  that  during  the  month  of  November  the  adjustment 
committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  representing 
the  employees  in  switching  service,  made  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  5  cents  per  hour  in  wages  for  all  such  employees  in  the 
New  York  Harbor  district,  which  was  promptly  granted  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  but  not  by  the  several 
other  roads  affected.  During  conferences  between  the  several  rail- 
way managements  and  committees  of  the  Railroad  Trainmen's 
Brotherhood,  several  compromise  offers  were  made  by  individual 
railways,  but  all  of  these  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  employees' 
committee,  which  insisted  on  the  same  increase  as  that  already 
granted  by  the  New  York  Central.  In  the  meantime  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  employees,  represented  by  the  committee, 
had  been  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
sustain  the  committee,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  firemen's 
vote,  meant  whether  or  not  they  would  withdraw  from  the  serv- 
ice if  such  action  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  trainmen's  organization.  The  vote  must  have  been  favor- 
able to  the  proposition  to  strike,  as  indicated  by  an  ultimatum 
issued  December  20,  1906,  by  a  grand  oflScer  of  the  Trainmen's 
Brotherhood  to  the  managements  of  the  railroads  affected,  which 
stated  in  specific  terms  that  unless  the  increase  granted  by  the 
New  York  Central  —  namely,  6  cents  per  hour,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1906  —  is  conceded  by  your  company  on  or  before  De- 
cember 22,  1906,  all  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  employed  in  your  yards  in  the  harbor  district  will  con- 
sider your  failure  to  concede  the  rate  as  a  refusal  to  deal  as  fairly 
with  your  men  as  the  road  mentioned  above,  and  will  at  once  with- 
draw from  your  service."  The  effect  of  such  action,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  would  have  been  a  practical  suspension  of  the  inter- 
change and  delivery  of  freight  in  the  territory  of  all  railroads  serv- 
ing New  York  Harbor,  except  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroads. 

The  foregoing  ultimatum  was  the  first  intimation  this  Bureau 
had  that  a  strike  was  seriously  threatened,  and  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  application  of  all  possible  agencies  or  remedies  to  pre- 
vent the  interruption  of  a  service  of  such  vital  importance  and 
necessity  to  the  communities  affected,  the  Bureau  forthwith  served 
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a  copy  of  the  following  on  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute : 

"To  the  Oeneral  Management  of  Railroads  in  New  York  State  and  Repr^ 
sentativea  of  their  Employees  in  the  Stoitohing  Servioej  Parties  to  the 
Dispute  in  the  New  York  Harbor  District, 

QxNTLEMEN :  Press  reports  indicate  a  possible  interruption  of  operation  on 
all  railroads,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  Greater  New  York  district,  as  the 
result  of  a  dispute  as  to  compensation  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
their  yard  employees. 

If  this  condition  is  as  outlined  in  the  press  dispatches,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  must  protest  against  such  interruption  of  these  public 
utilities,  until  all  other  means  of  settlement  of  the  existing  dispute  are  ex- 
hausted; and  to  that  end  the  services  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  are  hereby  tendered.  Should  the  threatened  strike  take 
place,  it  would  probably  be  incumbent  on  this  Board  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation,  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  interruption  of  the  public 
service. 

A  representative  of  this  Department  will  present  this  notice  and  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  intervention  by  the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  if  such  is  desired  or  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)       John  Lundrigan, 

Member  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration." 

Following  the  service  of  the  foregoing,  negotiations  between 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  were  re-opened  through  the  medium  of  a 
joint  conference  of  the  managements  of  the  railroads  with  com- 
mittees representing  the  employees  and  the  grand  master  of  the 
employees'  organization,  brought  about  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  two  parties.  This  conference  accomplished  a  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  form  of  a  compromise,  the  pertinent 
points  of  which  were,  that  a  demand  originally  made  for  the 
eight-hour  day  or  three  tour  system  was  withdrawn,  and  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  4  cents  per  hour,  effective  December  1st,  was 
granted  by  aU  of  the  roads  except  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which 
granted  the  conductors  an  increase  of  4rJ  cents  and  the  brakemen 
one  of  3^  cents,  effective  December  1st,  while  the  question  of 
granting  an  additional  cent  per  hour  increase  in  all  of  the  yards 
affected,  except  those  of  the  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  Rail- 
roads, was  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  arbitration,  it  may  be 
noted  here,  resulted  in  a  decision  against  the  additional  increase  of 
one  cent. 
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It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  there  was  some  desultory  crit- 
idfim  of  our  inte^HEereiiee  in  this  dispute.  We  caaL  <mlj  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  record  shows  th«4:  when  \m  intervened  all  indi- 
cations were  that  a  strike  was  immimont.  Onr  oommnnieationi  to 
the  contending  parties  occurred,  after  an  ultimatum  had  been 
issued,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  a  strike  or  the  granidng  of 
the  demand  as  to  wages.  We  considered  that  all  other  methods 
of  settlement  had  not  been  exhausted,  and  believe  the  settlentait 
arrived  at  justifies  that  view. 

Hew  York  City  Silver  Workers. 

On  October  8th,  1906,  a  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  from  ten 
to  nine  per  day  and  recognition  of  llie  union  was  begun  by  215 
employeea  of  E.  Webster  &  Sons,  a  Brooklyn  firm  of  silver- 
ware manufacturers,  who  employ  in  the  bu^  season  330  hands. 
The  strike  having  continued  for  two  months,  with  no  prospect  of 
settlement,  on  December  10th,  representatives  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  called  on  each  of  the  parties  and  opened 
n^otiations  for  a  conference  on  the  following  day  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firm  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  The  way 
to  such  conference  appearing  to  be  dear,  on  the  morning  of  tbd 
11th  one  of  the  Bureau's  representatives  visited  the  strikers  at 
their  meeting  place  and  secured  a  statement  of  terms  they  were 
willing  to  make  in  settlement  of  the  controversy,  which  were  that 
the  strikers  should  all  return  to  work  at  ten  hours  as  formerly, 
that  recognition  of  the  union  would  not  be  insisted  on  and  that 
the  question  of  later  establishing  the  nine-hour  day  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  These  terms  were  then  submitted  to  two 
members  of  the  firm  by  the  Bureau's  representatives,  and  the 
employers  signified  their  willingness  to  take  back  the  men  without 
recognition  of  the  union,  and  explained  with  respect  to  the  nine- 
hour  day  that  the  firm  was  unable  to  grant  that  because  aU  its 
competitors  were  working  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  A  committee  of 
the  strikers  having  been  called  in  the  fixm^a  position  was  sestalted 
to  them  and  a  dificussion  followed,,  the  strikers'  commi.'tteo  finally 
appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employers'  terms,  but  stating 
that  they  must  report  back  to  a  meeting  of  the  striking  employees. 

In  the  evening  of  December  13th  the  committee  made  its  report 
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to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  other  members  of  their  union, 
which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which,  on 
the  following  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bureau's  represen- 
tatives, informed  the  principal  member  of  the  firm  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  night  before  it  was  voted  not  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  but  to  insist  that  a  definite  date  be  set  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nine-hour  day,  and  that  definite  dates  be  fixed  for  the 
re-employment  of  each  class  of  workmen,  and  if  Mr.  Webster 
would  not  agree  to  this  they  were  to  ask  that  he  use  his  influence 
with  the  manufacturers'  association  to  have  the  nine-hour  day 
established  in  the  trade.  These  new  demands  were  refused  on 
tiie  spot  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  reiterated,  however,  his  former 
willingness  to  take  back  the  strikers  on  the  old  terms,  but  de- 
clared that,  the  busy  season  being  on,  any  further  attempt  at 
arbitration  would  have  to  be  postponed  at  least  until  after  the 
holidays. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Webster's  statement  no  further  efforts  at  media- 
tion were  made  until  after  the  holidays,  although  the  strike  was 
continued.  But  on  January  seventh  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  called  at  the  strikers'  head- 
quarters aud  then,  being  requested  by  the  strikers  so  to  do,  called 
on  Mr.  Webster  and  foimd  him  willing  to  reopen  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  negotiations  were  taken  up, 
no  conference  of  the  parties  being  held,  but  the  Bureau's  represen- 
tatives acting  as  mediators.  The  strikers  having  asked  for  a 
nine-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay,  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  treat  with  the  men  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  but  that 
he  would  not  recognize  the  union  and  could  not  take  back  all 
the  strikers,  though  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  in  that  direc- 
tion. These  terms  were  considered  by  the  strikers  at  a  special 
meeting  but  were  rejected,  and  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  strike. 
But  efforts  for  a  settlement  were  continued  by  the  Bureau's 
representatives  and  finally  resulted  successfully  on  January 
21st,  when  the  men  declared  the  strike  off  essentially  on  the  terms 
as  proposed  by  the  employers  on  January  8th,  that  is,  return  of 
the  strikers  to  work  as  individuals  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  Mr.  Web- 
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ster  agreeing  to  take  the  men  back  just  as  soon  as  his  business 
would  permit  In  spite  of  the  long  drawn  out  dispute,  there  was 
a  notable  absence  of  hard  feeling  between  the  firm  and  its  em- 
ployees throughout  the  controversy,  and  after  the  settlement  the 
best  of  feeling  prevailed  between  the  two. 


On  October  13,  1906,  there  was  a  strike  of  sixty  bobbers  and 
polishers  in  the  employ  of  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  York  City  to  compel  the  discharge  of  a  non-unionist  who 
had  formerly  been  a  union  member.  As  soon  as  the  man  objected 
to  learned  that  the  strike  was  due  to  opposition  to  him,  he  volun- 
tarily left  the  employ  of  the  company,  the  latter;  however,  urging 
him  to  remain  and  securing  from  him  a  signed  statement  that  he 
was  leaving  of  his  own  accord.  But  his  leaving  did  not  end  the 
strike  owing,  apparently,  to  the  fact  that  the  signed  statement 
as  to  his  leaving  which  the  company  had  insisted  upon  his  making 
and  the  nature  of  which  had  been  made  known  to  the  strikers,  was 
interpreted  by  the  latter  as  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  Accordingly  the  strike  was  continued  and  after  wait- 
ing two  weeks  for  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  the  firm  be^an 
securing  new  hands,  many  of  them  from  other  cities,  for  whom 
the  company  fitted  up  quarters  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  factory. 
The  advent  of  these  new  employees  led  to  an  extension  of  the 
strike  on  November  10th,  when  thirty-seven  employees  of  other 
departments  joined  the  bobbers  and  polishers,  and  the  issue  in  the 
controversy  became  the  discharge  of  the  new  hands,  or  alleged 
"strike  breakers.^^ 

On  December  12th  the  company  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  strikers  would  be  given  one  last  opportunity  to  return  to 
work  on  Monday,  January  7th,  and  that  those  who  did  not  then 
return  would  be  dropped  from  the  payroll.  At  this  stage  of  the 
dispute  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion visited  the  office  of  the  company  and  arranged  for  a  confer- 
ence between  two  members  of  the  firm  and  two  representatives  of 
the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders,  Brass  and 
Silver  Workers^  Union  of  North  America,  the  strikers  being 
members  of  two  local  unions  of  that  organization.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on  January  28th,  and 
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was  attended  by  two  representativee  of  the  Bureaiu  At  this  con- 
ference the  employers  insisted  throughout  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  settlement  must  be  an  unconditional  caliingK>ff  of  the 
strike  and  that  until  that  should  be  done  the  firm  would  make  no 
promise  as  to  discharge  of  new  hands  or  reinstatement  of  former 
employees  beyond  an  assurance  that  after  the  strike  should  be 
declared  off  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  and  all  hands  would 
receive  absolutely  fair  treatment  on  the  simple  basis  of  compe- 
tency as  workmen.  As  the  result  of  the  conference  a  meeting  of 
the  two  local  unions  Nos.  282  and  332  was  held  on  January  31st, 
a  representative  of  the  Bureau  attending  and  taking  part  in  this 
meeting  as  also  in  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  executive  boards  of 
the  unions.  After  hearing  and  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
conference  of  the  28th  it  was  voted  at  the  union  meeting  That 
the  matter  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  locals  in  connection 
with  the  strike  under  consideration  be  referred,  and  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Joint  Executive  Boards  representing  our  locals." 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  the  executive  boards  convened,  re- 
questing the  Bureau's  representative  ta  oemain,,  whidx  he  did^  and 
resolved,  That  the  strike  against  the  Whiting  Manufacturing 
Company  be  declared  off,  as  per  request  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Osborne  [r^resentatives  of  the  firm  at  the  joint  conference],  and 
that  all  further  negotiations  as  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  men  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Leary  and  Ford  [the  enjployees' 
representatives  at  the  conference]  and  the  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration.'' 

The  above  action,  which  brought  the  strike  to  an  end  on  Febru- 
ary 1st,  was  on  that  day  reported  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  firm, 
by  the  employees'  representatives  in  company  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau,  and  at  a  joint  conference  on  February  5th,  at 
which  again  representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  present,  the  ques- 
tion of  re-employment  of  the  strikers  was  taken  up.  While  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  were  not  made  publie  it  is  underotood 
that  the  con4>any  agreed  to  re-employ  the  men  as  fast  as  vacancies 
should  occur  and  that  this  agreement  has  since  beeoi  kept  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  imion. 

Under  date  of  February  13th  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  re- 
ceived the  following  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  from  the  union  business  agent  who 
had  cofnduetod  the  strike : 

Metal  PouEBHSfis,  BtJFFEBs,  Platebs,  Bbass  akd  Silveb  Wdbkebs'  Union 
or  NoBTH  Ammbioa,  Looal  No.  282. 

Njew  Yobk  Oty,  Febrwiry  13,  1997, 

Mb.  p.  T.  Shebman. 

Dear  Sir: — The  above  named  orgaBization  hereby  acknowledges  the  valu- 
able assiBtance  rendered  them  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
in  the  settlement  reached  in  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Co.  strike  of  six- 
teen weeks  duration.  Your  representatives  were  Messrs.  Bealin  and  Keagan. 
Thanking  you  for  the  interest  taken  in  our  case  and  wishing  you  success  in 
all  like  ventures,  I  beg  to  remain 

(Signed)  A.  Heixthaleb, 

Vice-President  Distriat  No.  h 

New  York  City  Umbrella  Handle  Makers. 

On  November  8th,  1906,  a  strike  occurred  in  the  shops  of  two 
members  of  the  Umbrella  Handle  and  Cane  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  Hew  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  demand 
for  a  reducticm  of  hours  from  ten  to  nine  per  day,  and  for  closed 
shops.  On  November  15th  similar  strikes  occurred  in  two  other 
shc^s  and  on  the  same  day  the  manufacturers'  association  declared 
a  lockout  in  all  of  llieir  ahopfi^  fourteen  in  number.  The  total 
number  of  men  locked  out  was  300,  including  the  32  who  went 
out  in  the  strikes  of  November  8th  and  15th. 

On  December  4th  and  6th  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  after  separate  interviews  with  the 
strikers  at  their  headquarters  and  with  the  executive  committee 
of  the  employers'  association,  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference 
between  the  employers'  executive  committee  and  a  committee  of 
seven  of  the  strikers,  who  had  been  given  full  power  to  arrange 
terms  of  settiement  The  conference  was  held  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel  and  lasted  from  3  until  7  o'clock  p.  m.  on  December 
6th.  In  addition  to  the  two  committees  there  were  present  the 
secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  with  whidi  the  strikers' 
union  was  aflBliated,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  one  of  whom  acted  as  chairman  and 
the  other  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

After  eottended  discussion  the  bikers'  committee  retired  to 
formulate  a  definite  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  on  returning 
to  the  meeting  proposed  as  their  terms  that  the  union  shoidd  be 
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recognized,  that  work  Bhould  be  resumed  at  ten  hours  per  day 
until  March  1,  1907,  and  that  on  June  1,  1907,  a  joint  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  up  for  final  consideration  the  question  of 
recognition  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  hours  to  nine  per  day. 
After  further  discussion  the  manufacturers'  committee  offered  as 
a  counter  proposition  that  the  men  return  to  work  on  the  ten-hour 
basis,  and  tliat  on  June  1,  1907,  the  questions  of  reduction  of 
hours  and  recognition  of  the  union  should  be  taken  up  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  seven  members,  three  named  by  each  side,  with 
the  seventh  chosen  by  these  six.  Further  discussion  finally  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  by  which  the  proposal  of  the  employers 
was  accepted,  with  the  addition  of  provisions  that  all  the!  men  on 
strike  should  return  to  work  and  receive  their  former  places, 
that  in  the  interval  prior  to  June  1,  1907,  no  one  should  be 
discharged  without  just  cause  and  that  the  men  who  had  left  the 
union  during  the  strike  and  had  been  employed  by  members  of 
the  manufacturers^  association  should  be  compelled  to  return  to 
the  union  and  take  out  union  cards.  Following  the  conference 
the  representatives  of  the  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  president 
of  the  strikers'  union  and  the  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Trades,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  others,  called 
originally  to  raise  funds  for  the  strikers,  at  which  the  men's  com- 
mittee made  report  of  their  action  in  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement. Only  after  considerable  discussion  and  explanation 
could  the  meeting  be  brought  to  accept  the  terms  of  settlement^ 
but  this  was  finally  done  and  work  was  resumed  on  the  morning 
of  December  6th. 


Thi8  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  thia  8th  day  of  January,  1907,*  by 
and  between  the  United  Typothetce  of  America  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Aaaiatantt^  Union  of  N,  A,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tdblishing  between  the  employing  printers  of  the  United  States  and  their 
pressmen  and  feeders  uniform  shop  practises  and  fair  scales  of  wages, 
settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  them,  and  the  abolition  of 
strikes,  sympat?ietic  or  otherwise,  lockouts  and  boycotts, 
Witnesseth,  That  any  question  arising  between  a  local  lypothette  or  affili- 
ated association  of  employers  and  their  pressmen  or  feeders  in  regard  to  wages 
or  shop  practises  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  local  Conference  Com- 

*  Ratified  by  the  Typothetae  Feb.  2,  1907. 
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mittee,  made  up  equally  of  representatives  from  the  local  Typothet»  and  the 
local  Union.  During  such  conference,  and  until  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  of  the  notice  shall  continue,  and  in 
the  mean  time  there  shall  be  no  lockout  and  the  men  shall  remain  at  work. 
Should  either  party,  after  such  notice,  consider  itself  further  aggrieved  such 
party  shall  immediately  present  a  written  protest  of  such  condition  to  an 
officer  of  the  other  party,  which  grievance  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
ference Conunittee  within  five  days.  -Neither  party  shall  have  the  right,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  decide  that  the  other  party  has  broken  the  contract, 
but  such  decision  shall  remain  only  with  the  Conference  Committee.  Should 
this  Committee  be  unable  to  agree,  or  should  one  of  the  parties  consider 
itself  aggrieved  by  said  Committee's  findings,  either  party  to  the  Conference 
may  refer  the  question  at  issue  to  the  National  Conference  Committee,  which 
National  Conference  Committee  shall  act  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Both  local  and  National  Conference  conmiittees,  in  settling  questions  of  shop 
practise,  shall  aim  at  the  establishment  of  uniform  shop  practise  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Unless  special  contracts  to  the  contrary  exists 
any  finding  of  the  National  Committee  in  regard  to  shop  practise  shall  be 
binding  upon  local  organizations. 

A  ruling  upon  a  question  of  shop  practise  shall  be  made  within  three  months 
after  the  presentation  of  such  question  to  the  Conference  Committee  of  either 
side,  and  such  ruling  when  once  established  by  said  committee  shall  not  be 
reconsidered  within  two  years. 

Any  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  shall  be  settled  by  conference  or  arbitra- 
tion within  four  months  after  the  first  request  for  consideration,  but  shall  not 
go  into  effect  until  one  year  after  the  first  request  for  consideration;  and  no 
scale  of  wages  shall  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  three  years;  provided, 
however,  that  all  such  scales  of  wages  shall  terminate  with  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  unless  specifically  agreed  to  the  contrary. 

All  present  contracts  between  the  local  Typothetn  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  their  pressmen  and  feeders  shall  continue  in  force  until 
their  natural  expiration. 

A  contract  accepting  a  particular  scale  of  wages  does  not  include  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  rules  of  the  union  in  regard  to  shop  practise  not  specially 
mentioned  in  said  contract.  ' 

The  International  Printing  .Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  N.  A.  shall 
not  engage  in  any  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott,  unless  the 
employer  fails  to  live  up  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that. the  em- 
ployer fulfils  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  by  paying  the  scale  of  wages  and 
living  up  to  the  shop  practises  as  settled  by  the  committee,  regardless  of  his 
employees*  union  affiliations;  no  employer  shall  engage  in  any  lockout  imless 
the  union  or  members  thereof  fail  to  live  up  to  this  contract;  the  conference 
or  arbitration  committee  to  be  the  final  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  failure 
to  live  up  to  this  contraH. 

Pending  investigation  or  arbitration,  the  men  shall  remain  at  work.  The 
Conference  Committee  shall  fix  the  date  when  any  decision  shall  take  effect, 
except  the  question  of  wages,  which  is  heretofore  provided  for. 

In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept  and  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration,  all  aid  and  support 
to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  so  refusing  acceptance  and  compliance 
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shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement.  The  acts  of  such  recal- 
cilrant  employer  or  union  shall  be  publicly  disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  party 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished  by  the  other  with  an  oUcial  documeBt 
to  that  effect. 

In  the  <0vent  of  a  strike  in  a  non-Typothet«  office,  if  it  is  proven  to  the 
Local  Ck>nfei«Bce  Committee  that  such  ofl^  as  not  oomplyiBg  with  the  shop 
rules  and  practises  and  scale  of  wages  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
contract,  no  assistance  shall  be  given  to  such  office  by  Typothets  members. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  May  1,  1912. 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  until  January  1,  1909,  fifty-four  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  week's  work;  and  that  thereafter  during  the  life  of  this  contract 
48  hours  of  eight  hours  a  day  shall  constitute  a  week's  work;  arrangements 
however,  can  be  made  locally  to  bring  the  48  hours  so  that  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  can  be  enjoyed  without  overtime  cost  to  the  employer,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  employer  is  entitled  to  the  forty-eight  hour  week 
52  weeks  in  the  year,  except  where  legal  holidays  intervene. 

Notice  of  any  desired  changes  in  the  contract  must  be  given  in  writing  by 
either  party  to  the  contract  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  ezpirati<m  thereof. 

Manner  of  arbitration:  Each  party  to  this  oontraet  shall  appoint  two  at 
its  members  who  shall  be  known  as  its  members  of  the  National  Board  ol  Con- 
ference and  Arbitration.  These  members  nmy  be  changea  at  the  will  of  the 
respeetive  parties  except  during  the  negotiation  of  any  particular  question, 
during  which  time  the  membership  of  such  Board  shall  continue  the  same. 
In  «ase  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  such  Board  during  the  ooosideration 
d  <&  iqsestioin,  the  place  of  such  teeased  meadber  sbaU  be  filled  hy  hia  f  arty« 
and  the  eartiore  proceeding  shall  thereupon  begin  again.  This  Beard  ahall 
meet  upon  a  request  of  the  pmident  or  presiding  officer  <tf  eitter  party  at  some 
point  to  he  mutimlly  agveed  upon,  within  one  month  ti  such  request,  and  shall 
take  such  evidence  as  it  may  consider  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  A  mkr 
jority  of  votes  cast  upon  any  question  shall  be  binding  u|Km  both  parties  to 
this  agreement.  Should  the  vote  upon  any  question  result  in  a  tie,  this  Board 
shall  select  a  fifth  person  to  act  as  arbitrator,  who  shall  for  this  particular 
question  act  as  a  member  of  such  Board,  and  the  decision  of  such  constituted 
Board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  shall  be  borne 
by  their  respective  parties.  The  common  ezpenass  of  a  oonierenee  shall  be 
equaltf  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

Sigaed  in  duplicate. 

UNITED  TFPOTHET^  OF  AMERICA. 
(Signed)       Gbobge  H.  Exub, 
William  Qjeew, 
E.  La  WHENCE  Fell, 
A.  R.  Babies, 
T.  £.  DoNNXLunr. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  PRESSMEN  AND  ASSISTANTS'  UNION 

OF  N.  A. 

(Signed)       Mabtht  P.  Higgihb, 
John  O.  WAjntufOTOir, 
Edwabd  W.  Goidon, 
WiLLLAX  J.  Webb. 
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latemational  Paper  Company's  Shop  Rules. 


DAT  W0BKEB8. 


1.  Hours  for  Day  Workers, —  The  regular  hours  of  service  for  day  workers 
shall  be  from  7  A.  m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  six  days  each 
week. 

2.  Starting  and  Stopping  Work  of  Day  Workers, —  Day  workers  shall  be 
in  their  respective  rooms  ready  to  b^^  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  1  p.  u.  Machin- 
ery shall  be  started  promptly  and  not  stopped  until  the  three  minutes  before 
12  noon  and  5  P.  m.  A  gong  or  bell  will  sound  the  three  minute  leeway.  Mill 
racks  for  the  day  workers  will  be  opened  three  minutes  before  the  hour. 

3.  Overtime  of  Day  Workers. —  When  a  day  worker  has  an  unfinished  task 
at  the  end  of  nine  hours,  if  requested,  he  shall  continue  at  work.  Up  to  ten 
hours  he  shall  receive  pay  at  his  established  rate  for  the  period  worked.  If 
he  works  longer  than  ten  hours,  he  shall  receive  pay  for  the  period  worked 
plus  one  hour  to  cover  his  supper  hour.  (An  hour's  time  with  pay  can  be 
allowed  while  employee  is  going  home  for  supper  and  returning  to  the  mill,  or 
if  he  remains  on  duty  continuously,  pay  for  one  extra  hour  can  be  added  to 
his  day's  wages.) 

4.  Sunday  and  Holiday  Work  of  Day  Workers, —  Day  workers  will  be 
allowed  time  and  one-half  for  the  period  worked  between  7  A.  ic.  Sunday  and 
7  A.  M.  Monday,  also  for  work  upon  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and 
Christmas. 

6.  Repair  Men  Called  at  Night. —  If  called  at  night,  repair  men  will  be 
allowed  pay  for  the  period  worked,  plus  one  hour  to  cover  time  consumed 
going  to  and  from  the  mill.  No  repair  men  called  at  night  will  receive  pay 
for  less  than  two  and  one-half  hours'  time. 

6.  Teamsters*  Hours  and  Pay, —  Teamsters  shall  be  on  duty  nine  hours  and 
shall  do  stable  work  outside  of  this  period.  They  will  be  paid  for  ten 
hours'  time,  the  extra  hour  covering  the  stable  work. 

TOUB  WOBKEBS. 

7.  Hours  for  Tour  Workers,— ^lova  workers  shall  be  organized  into  three 
shifts  and  shall  work  eight  consecutive  hours  upon  each  shift  as  follows: 

Tour  A  From   7  A.  m.  to   3  p.  m. 

Tour  B  From    3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

Tour  C  Prom  11  p.  m.  to   7  a.  m. 

Shifts  shall  rotate  in  sequence  weekly. 

8.  Starting  and  Stopping  Work  of  Tour  Workers. —  When  a  tour  begins 
each  tour  worker  is  required  in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  a  shift,  no  tour 
worker  shall  leave  his  place  to  wash  up  and  dress  until  his  mate  has  changed 
his  clothes  and  reported  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  position.  If 
a  tour  worker  does  not  report  for  his  regular  shift,  his  mate  shall  notify 
his  foreman.  He  shall  then  remain  at  his  post  imtil  a  substitute  is  secured, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  shall  work  an  extra.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  tour  worker 
to  report  for  his  regular  shift,  unless  he  has  already  arranged  a  leave  of 
absence  with  his  foreman.  If  imavoidably  prevented  from  reporting,  he  shall 
give  his  foreman  sufficient  notice  to  permit  the  arrangement  of  an  extra. 

9.  Overtime  for  Tour  Workers, —  When  a  tour  worker  occupied  in  putting 
on  wires  and  machine  clothing  has  not  completed  his  work  at  the  end  of  his 
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shift,  he  shall,  if  requested,  continue  at  work  and  shall  be  allowed  pay  for 
period  worked  plus  one  extra  hour's  time  to  cover  his  supper  hour.  Tour 
employees  called  into  the  mill  outside  of  their  regular  shift  to  assist  in 
putting  on  wires  and  machine  clothing  shall  be  allowed  pay  for  four  hours' 
time. 

10.  8unda/y  Work  of  Tour  Workers, —  Tour  workers  employed  in  regular 
tour  work  will  be  paid  straight  time  for  all  work  between  7  a.  m.  Sunday  and 
7  A.  M.  Monday.  Tour  workers  called  into  the  mill  Sunday,  especially  for 
repair  work,  will  be  allowed  time  and  one-half  for  work  between  7  a.  m.  Sun- 
day and  7  a.,  k.  Monday. 

11.  Bending  for  Meals, —  No  tour  worker  on  duty  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
mill  for  meals.  A  day  worker  may  be  sent  for  the  dinner  of  a  tour  worker 
unexpectedly  requested  to  continue  on  duty  for  an  extra  shift. 


12.  Rates  of  Pay, —  Each  Day  and  Tour  employee  will  be  paid  for  the 
number  of  hours  actually  spent  in  the  Company's  service  at  the  rate  which 
is  established  for  his  occupation. 

13.  Holidays, —  The  Holidays  of  mill  employees  shall  be  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas.  The  shutdown  of  the  plant  in  each  case 
shall  be  for  24  hours,  beginning  at  7  a.  m. 

14.  Individual  Responsihility, —  Everything  in  and  about  the  plant  shall 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  each  employee  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  paxt  of  the  plant  under  his  control. 

15.  Causes  for  Discharge, —  The  causes  for  inunediate  discharge  are: 
Bringing  intoxicants  into  the  mill. 

Reporting  for  duty  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Smoking  upon  the  Company's  premises. 
Destruction  or  removal  of  the  Company's  property. 
Refusal  to  comply  with  the  Company's  rules. 
Disobedience. 
Neglect  of  du^. 
Disorderly  conduct. 
Dishonesty. 

16.  Whistles, —  Mill  whistles  will  be  blown  as  follows: 
5:30  A.  u,,  long  whistle. 

6:45  A.  K.,  short  whistle. 

7:00  A.  M.,  long  whistle. 
12:00  NOON,  long  whistle. 
12:45  P.  M.,  short  whistle. 

1:00  P.  M.,  long  whistle. 

5:00  P.  M.,  long  whistle. 

17.  Bulletin  Boards. —  Notices  shall  not  be  posted  in  the  mill  except  upon 
the  ofScial  Bulletin  Board.  In  each  case  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent- 
must  be  obtained  before  the  notice  is  posted. 

18.  Dangerous  Work. —  Employees  are  not  expected  to  do  dangerous  work. 
If  ordered  to  do  so  they  may  refuse  without  penalty  on  the  ground  of 
danger.  Otherwise  they  must  assume  all  risks.  They  must  familiarize  them- 
selves with  their  duties  and  the  hazards  of  same. 


ALL  EMPLOYEES. 
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19.  Clothing, —  Employees  working  upon  moving  machines  must  not  wear 
clothing  which  can  be  readily  entangled  therein.  Clothing  not  in  use  shall 
be  kept  in  lockers  provided  for  that  purpose. 

20.  Defects  in  Machinery, —  Employees  must  immediately  report  dangerous 
defects  in  machinery,  and  are  forbidden  to  work  thereon  until  fixed. 

21.  Safeguards. —  Safeguards  must  not  be  removed  except  by  Foreman  or 
Superintendent.    If  removed,  they  must  be  immediately  replaced. 

22.  Elevators. —  All  employees  using  elevators  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
Stairs  are  provided  for  use  instead. 

23.  Reporting  Accidents. —  Accidents  must  be  reported  at  once  by  the  injured 
employee  and  by  all  witnesses  to  the  Foreman  and  by  him  to  the  office. 

24.  Fire  Service, —  In  case  of  fire  aU  employees  must  assist  in  preventing 
destruction  of  the  Company's  property.  Fire  apparatus  must  not  be  removed 
from  its  place  or  used  except  in  case  of  fire  or  by  order  of  Superintendent. 
No  torches  or  lamps  with  exposed  flames  shall  be  used  in  any  building. 

January  1,  1907. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 


When  a  Threat     Call  a  Strike  Constitates  Extortion. 

People  of  iht  StaU  of  New  York  v.  Wvuheimer,  N,  Y.  Lav  Jowmal,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

On  February  15,  1907,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  First  Department,  rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  unani- 
mously sustained  the  conviction  of  Philip  Weinsheimer  of  the 
crime  of  extortion,  under  sections  552-554  of  the  Penal  Code, 
by  reason  of  his  having  exercised  his  authority  as  president  of  a 
labor  union,  in  1903,  to  obtain  from  a  plumbing  contractor 
$1,000  in  cash  and  $1,700  in  notes,  through  threats  of  continu- 
ing a  strike  then  on.  The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Laughlin, 
is  long  and  cannot  be  given  here  in  full,  but  the  omitted  parts 
relate  to  technical  criticisms  of  the  trial  court  charges  which  are 
not  of  general  interest. 

The  charge  upon  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  is,  in  effect^  that  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1903,  he,  then  being  president  of  a  labor  union, 
obtained  from  one  George  J.  Essig  the  sum  of  $1,000  in  money  and  seven 
promissory  notes  aggregating  $1,700  by  fear,  induced  by  a  threat  made  to 
Essig,  who  had  a  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  on  the  Chatsworth  apart- 
ment house  on  Seventy-second  street,  near  Riverside  Drive,  owned  by  the 
Johnson-Kahn  Company^  that  unless  said  sum  of  money  and  notes  were 
delivered  to  the  defendant  work  could  not  be  resumed  on  the  contract,  the 
men  at  that  time  being  out  on  a  strike. 

The  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  under  which  the  indictment  was  found 
and  conviction  had,  are  sections  652,  653  and  564.  Section  662  defines  extor- 
tion as  follows :  "  Extortion  is  the  obtaining  of  property  from  another,  with 
his  consent,  induced  by  a  wrongful  \ise  of  force  or  fear,  or  under  color  of 
official  right."  Section  663  defines  "what  threats  may  constitute  extortion," 
so  far  as  material  to  the  appeal,  as  follows :  "  Fear,  such  as  will  constitute 
extortion,  may  be  induced  by  a  threat:  1.  To  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  the 
person  or  property  of  the  individual  threatened,  or  to  any  relative  of  his 
or  to  any  member  of  his  family."  Section  554  provides  that  "a  person 
who  extorts  any  money  or  other  property  from  another,  under  circumstances 
not  amounting  to  robbery,  by  means  of  force  or  a  threat  mentioned  in  the 
last  two  sections,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years." 
Section  661  of  the  Penal  Code,  contained  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  sections 
already  quoted,  provides  that  "  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  threat,  made  as 
specified  in  this  chapter,  is  of  things  to  be  done  or  omitted  by  the  offender, 
or  by  any  other  person." 

The  defendant  was  president  of  Plumbers'  Local  No.  2  of  the  Ciiy  of  New 
York,  which  was  composed  of  journeymen  plumbers.    There  was  also  an 
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organization  of  master  plumbers,  known  as  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
There  existed  between  the  two  associations  an  agreement  by  which  the  members 
obligated  themselves  to  work  for  and  employ  only  members  of  the  respective 
associations.  The  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  in  this  apartment  house 
had  been  first  let  to  one  Kendall,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Master 
Plimibers'  Association  but  who  employed  on  the  work  about  twenty-two 
plumbers  who  were  members  of  defendant's  union.  George  F.  Johnson,  who 
was  president  of  the  Johnson-Kahn  Company,  was  called  by  The  People,  and 
testified  in  substance  that  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  November,  1903,  a 
man  who  called  upon  him  professing  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  in  regard 
to  an  "  advertisement  in  a  plumbing  journal,"  disclosed  his  real  purpose  to 
be  to  inform  him  that  a  strike  was  threatened  on  the  building  and  to  arrange 
a  meeting  between  him  and  one  Selly,  as  *^  a  man  who  could  probably  help 
me  out;"  that  up  to  this  time  the  company  had  heard  nothing  of  a  threatened 
strike,  but  that  he  was  persuaded  there  was  something  to  it  and  arranged 
to  meet  Mr.  Selly  the  next  day;  that  on  being  introduced  to  Selly  by  the 
alleged  canvasser  the  next  day,  Selly  said  he  wanted  to  introduce  him  to 
"  somebody,"  and  without  disclosing  who  the  "  somebody "  was  or  discussing 
the  threatened  strike  made  an  appointment  for  the  following  day,  at  which 
time  he  introduced  him  to  the  defendant,  thereupon  leaving  them  together 
in  Bryant  Park;  that  the  defendant  then  said  he  was  going  to  call  a  strike 
on  the  building  because  the  owners  were  "  lumping  the  job "  and  the  con- 
tractor was  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  It  seems 
that  the  term  "  lumping  "  is  used  to  designate  a  method  of  doing  work  where 
the  contractor  is  only  the  figurehead  for  the  owner,  who  purchases  the  material 
and  assumes  all  the  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  contract,  and  the 
"  lumper "  merely  furnishes  the  labor  and  acts  as  superintendent  upon  an 
agreed  compensation  for  his  services.  Johnson  further  testified  that  he  denied 
that  the  company  was  "  lumping "  the  contract,  and  undertook  to  convince 
the  defendant,  who  said:  "  Well,  you  know  we  do  not  have  to  prove  that 
to  anybody  but  ourselves;"  that  he  suggested  he  would  ask  Kendall  to  join 
the  association,  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  Well,  there  is  a  big  likeli- 
hood that  he  won't  get  in,"  and  then  said,  "  I  can  fix  this  matter  for  you, 
though ;  "  whereupon  the  witness  asked,  "  How  can  you  fix  it  ? "  and  the 
defendant  said,  "  Well,  it  will  cost  you  some  money ;  you  are  making  con- 
siderable out  of  this  job,  doing  it  the  way  you  are,  making  $10,000,  and 
you  ought  to  give  me  at  least  $2,500 ;  "  that  he  informed  defendant  that  that 
was  out  of  the  question  and  he  did  not  think  the  company  would  give  any- 
thing, but  suggested  that  after  the  work  was  completed,  if  the  company  should 
have  no  trouble  with  strikes,  it  would  make  the  defendant  a  present  of  $500, 
to  which  the  defendant  answered  that  that  would  not  be  cigar  money  for  the 
"  bunch  "  and  that  he  was  representing  some  people  down  town,  and  that  his 
union  and  the  boss  plumbers  had  a  working  agreement,  and  that  there  was 
someone  else  who  had  to  come  in  on  the  "divide,"  and  upon  the  witness 
saying  "All  right,  Mr.  Weinseimer,  then  that  ends  it,"  the  defendant  said, 
"Well,  you  had  better  think  it  over  and  meet  me  here  in  a  week,"  which 
the  witness  promised  to  do;  and  that  during  this  conversation  the  defendant 
informed  the  witness  that  he  was  president  of  the  union.  The  defendant 
admitted  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Johnson  at  the  time  and  place 
specified,  but  claimed  that  he  came  on  Selly's  invitation,  who  introduced 
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Johnson  aa  a  subscriber  who  wished  to  talk  with  the  defendant;  that  Johnson 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  trouble  and  spoke  of  Kendall  not  being  a  member 
of  the  association  and  of  desiring  to  have  him  join,  and  apparently,  as  an 
inducement  to  obtain  the  defendant's  influence,  manifested  a  willingness  to 
give  him  valuable  information  concerning  the  races,  and  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  talk  concerning  the  $3,000  or  $2,500,  as  testified  to  by  Johnson. 
Johnson  further  testified  that  he  met  the  defendant  again  in  Bryant  Park 
a  week  later  and  declined  to  submit  to  his  demand,  but  renewed  his  offer 
to  give  him  $500  if  there  should  be  no  strike,  to  which  the  defendant  replied 
that  that  was  no  proposition  at  all,  and  if  the  witness  would  make  him  a 
moderately  liberal  proposition  he  might  talk  business,  and  on  parting  the 
defendant  said,  ''There  is  no  need  of  being  bad  friends,  when  you  do  get 
in  trouble  up  there  you  can  call  me  up  if  you  like,"  and  he  gave  the  witness 
his  telephone  number.  The  defendant  admitted  this  meeting  also,  but  testified 
that  Johnson  requested  his  assistance  in  getting  Kendall  into  the  association 
and  said  to  defendant,  "  If  there  is  any  way  you  can  arrange  this  matter,  if 
you  can  see  that  this  man  was  admitted,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  on 
the  job  •  *  *  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  $500,"  to  which  the  defendant 
says  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  but  that  if  Johnson  toanted 
to  make  him  a  present  he  could  not-  very  well  stop  him,  and  he  denies  that 
there  was  any  talk  on  this  occasion  about  the  $3,000  or  $2,500.  This  last 
interview  was  on  or  about  the  I3th  of  November,  and  on  the  16th  the  strike 
was  ordered  and  the  men  left  work.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  strike 
was  duly  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union. 
The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  finding  that  the  defendant  ''  took  any  part  improperly  "  in  bringing 
it  about.  After  the  men  struck,  and  before  Essig  obtained  the  contract,  the 
imion  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  "  the  sense  of  this  organization 
that  the  men  taken  out  of  the  shop  of  Kendall  are  entitled  to  waiting  time." 
The  owners  then  entered  into  a  contract  with  Essig  to  do  the  plumbing  work. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1003.  Essig  attempted 
to  commence  work  the  next  day,  but  was  informed  by  Alwater,  a  delegate  of 
the  union,  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  "waiting  time,"  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  before  they  resumed  their  work,  but  Essig  was  permitted  to  do 
a  small  repair  job  and  was  allowed  two  men  who  worked  on  that  day.  The 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  demand  for  waiting  time  was  made  by 
order  of  Local  No.  2,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  responsible  therefor. 
On  December  23  Essig  saw  one  Finn,  another  delegate  of  the  union,  who  also 
informed  him  that  the  "  waiting  time "  would  have  to  be  paid  before  the 
work  could  be  resumed.  Essig  informed  the  delegates  that  he  was  willing 
to  pay  the  **  waiting  time,"  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  was.  The 
delegates  said  that  they  did  not  know,  but  would  ascertain  and  inform  him. 
Essig  saw  no  one  connected  with  the  work  from  December  23  until  December 
28,  when  he  met  Alwater,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  out 
how  much  the  "waiting  time"  was  or  to  whom  it  was  due.  Essig  then 
asked  if  there  was  any  way  to  get  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  their  association, 
and  Alwater  said  he  would  ask  the  president.  On  that  evening  Essig  went 
to  the  meeting  of  the  union  and  was  introduced  to  the  defendant,  who  was 
president,  by  Alwater.  He  was  desirous  of  starting  the  work  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  waiting  time  he  had  a  certifled  check 
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in  his  pocket  for  $1,000.  He  asked  the  defendant  for  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  which  was  refused,  and  the  defendant  said  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
talk  with  him,  but  to  come  around  to  his  office  the  next  day  at  12  o'clock, 
at  which  time  he  would  see  him.  It  is  undisputed  that  Essig  and  the 
defendant  had  an  interview  on  the  20th  of  December.  Essig  testified  that 
he  met  the  defendant  on  that  day  pursuant  to  appointment,  and  that  they 
went  into  a  caf6  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths,  whereupon  defendant  asked 
to  see  his  contract  and  he  exhibited  it  to  him,  at  the  same  time  informing  him 
that  the  job  amounted  to  about  $22,000;  that  he  then  asked  defendant:  "  Why 
are  you  holding  my  men  up  ? to  which  the  defendant  answered :  "  Waiting 
time  that  is  due  on  the  job  has  got  to  be  paid  to  the  men  that  were  pulled 
out  on  it  with  Kendall,"  to  which  the  witness  answered:  "  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them  and  have  been,"  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  amount 
or  the  names,  and  asked  defendant  for  that  information,  to  which  defendant 
replied :  "  I  will  have  the  delegates  find  that  out,  but  that  is  not  in  a  hurry 
anyway;"  that  the  witness  then  said:  "If  that  is  not  in  a  hurry  I  would 
like  to  start  the  job  immediately,  and  I  will  leave  the  check  right  up  with 
you;"  that  the  defendant  then  said:  "Now,  you  ain't  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness for  your  health,  but  to  make  money,  and  I  ain't  running  the  labor  end  of 
it  for  the  love  of  it,  either  »  •  ♦  Now,  you  have  got  a  $40,000  contract 
here,  and  will  make  about  $15,000.  What  I  want  is  $3,000,  and  if  you  don't 
give  it  to  me  you  nor  any  other  son-of-a-bitch  will  start  that  job."  Later 
on  the  witness  was  asked :  "  When  Weinseimer  told  you  that  unless  the 
$3,000  were  paid  neither  you  nor  any  other  son-of-a-bitch  could  go  to  work 
on  that  job,  did  you  believe  him  ? "  and  he  answered :  "  I  did."  The  witness 
further  testified  that  he  asked  the  defendant  how  he  wanted  the  money,  to 
which  the  defendant  answered:  "I  will  take  $1,000  down;  I  won't  take  a 
check ;  they  will  never  catch  me  the  way  they  catched  Mr.  Parks ;  the  balance 
we  will  settle  later;"  that  the  witness  said  he  would  think  over  the  matter, 
and  the  defendant  asked  how  long  he  wanted  to  think  it  over,  and  on  being 
informed  that  he  wanted  until  the  following  day,  replied :  "  You  meet  me 
at  my  office,  05  Nassau  street,  between  twelve  and  one,"  and  gave  the  witness 
his  telephone  number  and  instructed  him  to  telephone  in  case  he  could  not 
come  down,  so  that  he^  the  defendant,  would  not  waste  his  time.  The  de- 
fendant's version  of  this  interview  was  that  Essig  called  to  assure  him  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  received  the  contract  for  this  work,  and  that  it  was  legiti- 
mate, and  to  ascertain  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  defendant,  and  was 
informed  that  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  the  organization  to  decide 
whether  the  contract  was  right,  and  that  his  imion  had  no  grievance,  except 
that  it  required  that  the  "waiting  time"  should  be  paid,  and  he  referred 
Essig  to  the  delegates  Finn  and  Alwater  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  to  whom 
it  was  payable,  and  he  denied  that  he  made  any  demand  for  money.  Essig, 
in  rebuttal,  denied  the  defendant's  version  of  the  interview,  and  further  testi- 
fied that  he  met  the  defendant  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  pursuant  to 
the  appointment;  that  after  sending  the  stenographer  out  of  the  room  the 
defendant  asked  him  what  he  had  decided  to  do,  and  was  informed  that  he 
had  decided  to  pay,  but  thought  the  {unount  was  too  much,  and  that  $2,500 
was  enough,  to  which  the  defendant  replied  that  he  could  not  take  $2,500; 
that  "  I  have  got  to  divide  it  up  with  other  people,  and  the  least  I  will  take 
is  $2,700;"  that  he  then  told  defendant  he  would  pay  it,  and  that  in  answer 
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to  an  inquiry  the  defendant  said  he  would  take  $1,000  down  and  the  balance 
in  seven  notes  payable  at  Essig's  shop,  made  out  in  blank  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  the  payee,  the  first  for  $200,  and  the  other  six  for  $250  each, 
payable  respectively  on  the  1 0th  day  of  each  successive  month,  and  the 
defendant  asked  when  he  would  be  ready  to  pay  the  money,  and  was  informed 
"  at  any  time,"  whereupon  defendant  asked  the  witness  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  place  the  next  day;  that  the  witness  then  asked  the  defendant  if  he 
could  start  the  job,  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  "  No,  that  ain't  in  a 
hurry;  you  meet  me  at  the  appointed  time  to-morrow,"  which  the  witness 
promised  to  do.  The  defendant  denied  that  he  had  any  conversation  with 
Efisig  on  that  day.  After  the  interview  with  the  defendant  on  the  30th  of 
December,  Essig  went  to  the  office  of  the  company  and  informed  the  treasurer 
that  he  was  to  pay  the  defendant  $1,000  in  cash,  and  give  him  seven  notes, 
and  the  treasurer  filled  out  the  notes  in  accordance  with  Essig's  suggestions, 
which  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  defendant,  and  Essig  signed  them. 
Essig  then  surrendered  to  the  Hamilton  Bank  the  certified  check,  which,  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  he  had  drawn  against  the  proceeds  of  a  $1,000 
chedc  received  from  the  owners  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  "  waiting  time," 
and  obtained  $1,000  in  cash,  and  on  the  following  day  took  the  notes  and 
cash  to  the  defendant's  office,  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  pursuant  to  the 
appointment,  and,  according  to  his  testimony,  delivered  them  to  the  defendant, 
who  counted  the  money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  retained  it,  and  examined 
the  notes  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  witness'  bank,  and  on  being  told  that 
it  was  the  Hamilton  Bank  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  having 
the  notes  payable  at  the  witness'  shop,  and  requested  that  the  witness  make 
out  seven  other  notes  payable  at  the  Hamilton  Bank,  leaving  the  name  of 
the  payee  blank  as  before,  and  said  that  he  would  have  an  innocent  party 
sign  them  and  run  them  through  the  bank,  or  that  he  might  call  the  witness  up 
and  have  him  bring  the  money  down  to  pay  the  notes  which  would  be  delivered 
as  they  fell  due,  to  which  the  witness  expressed  assent,  and  then  asked  if  he 
could  start  the  work,  and  the  defendant  said,  "All  right,  go  ahead;  I  toill 
notify  the  delegates  that  everything  is  all  right,**  and  the  witness  answered, 
"All  right,"  and  departed  for  The  Chatsworth.  The  defendant  admitted  that 
he  had  an  interview  with  Essig  on  this  day  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  but 
he  testified  that  the  conversation  related  to  the  "  waiting  time,"  of  which 
Essig  complained  as  excessive,  and  denies  that  he  received  the  money  or 
the  notes  and  the  conversation  respecting  the  same.  Before  going  to 
defendant's  office  on  this  day,  Essig  had  been  at  the  building,  and  says,  in 
substance,  that  two  members  of  the  union  were  there  in  the  morning  about 
9  o'clock,  and  five  or  six  before  11:30,  but  that  they  did  not  actually  begin 
the  work  until  after  he  had  paid  the  money  to  the  defendant,  although  they 
were  preparing  to  resume  work  before  that  hour,  and  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  starting  the  work  satisfactorily;  that  he  did  not  know  who 
ordered  the  men  to  return  to  work,  but  that  he  had  no  talk  with  the  delegates 
about  the  men  returning  to  work  at  that  time,  and  had  not  sent  for  them, 
otherwise  than  his  conversation  with  the  defendant.  Evidence  was  introduced 
in  behalf  of  the  defendant  tending  to  show  that  some  of  the  men  resiimed 
work  in  the  morning,  but  that  waa  controverted.  After  the  work  had  been 
resumed,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1904,  Essig  paid  the  "waiting 
time,"  which  was  upwards  of  $900,  and  he  testifies  that  on  the  next  day  he 
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saw  the  defendant  and  delivered  to  him  seven  notes  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  first  prepared,  with  the  exception  that  the  place  of  payment 
was  changed  to  the  Hamilton  Bank,  which  the  defendant  received  and  retained. 
The  seven  notes  originally  prepared  and  all  but  the  last  of  the  second  set, 
which  was  not  due  until  August  10th,  were  received  in  evidence,  as  were 
£^ig*s  check  book  and  the  checks.  One  of  the  notes  was  payable  on  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month  commencing  with  the  10th  day  of  February.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Essig,  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  February,  the  defend- 
ant telephoned  him  under  the  name  of  Brown,  but  subsequently  disclosed  his 
identity,  and  asked  if  the  witness  could  come  down  to  meet  the  first  note; 
that  the  witness  replied  that  he  would  be  down  within  a  couple  of  days,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  February  he  drew  $200  from  the  bank^  the  amount  of  the 
first  note,  and  called  upon  and  delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  who  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  retained  it,  and  surrendered  the  note;  that  as  each  of  the  other 
notes,  except  the  last,  fell  due,  or  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  he  drew 
from  the  bank  $250  and  delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  and  received  the  note 
which  it  paid.  The  paying  teller  of  the  bank  corroborated  Essig  with  respect 
to  the  respective  transactions  with  the  bank.  The  defendant  denied  that  the 
notes  were  ever  delivered  to  him,  or  that  they  were  paid  to  him.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  Essig  came  to  his  office  about  four  or  five  weeks  after  December 
3l8t,  1903,  and  testified  that  he  did  not  see  him  again  prior  to  the  17th  day 
of  August,  1004,  but  he  claimed  that  Essig's  visits  on  those  occasions  were 
with  respect  to  trouble  that  he  had  about  ''testing"  on  the  work  and  with 
respect  to  obtaining  cheaper  help,  matters  which  were  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  defendant.  Essig,  in  rebuttal,  denied  this  testimony.  The 
defendant's  stenographer  testified  that  she  saw  Essig  in  the  defendant's  office 
two  or  three  times  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July,  1904,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  payment  of  the  last  note  was  not  proved  by  the  People,  but  was  brought 
out  by  the  defense  on  Essig's  cross-examination.  In  connection  with  this  fact 
the  defense  showed  that  there  was  a  general  strike  in  August;  that  the  men 
on  **  The  Chatsworth "  job  went  out  with  others;  quitting  on  August  16; 
that  shortly  prior  to  August  16  the  defendant  endeavored  to  telephone  Essig, 
but  was  unable  to  get  into  communication  with  him.  Essig  testified  that  on 
August  17  he  had  conversations  with  the  owners,  with  an  attorney  named 
Cohn  and  a  representative  from  the  district  attorney's  office,  relative  to  his 
transactions  with  the  defendant,  and  was  provided  with  $250  in  bills,  some 
of  them  being  marked;  that  from  the  district  attorney's  office  he  telephoned 
to  the  defendant  and  asked  "why  he  pulled  out  my  men;"  that  defendant 
denied  that  he  pulled  them  out,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  out  said  that  he  did,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  get  the  witness  on  the 
wire  a  couple  of  days,  and  said:  You  know  what  the  trouble  is,"  and  the 
witness  said :  "  I  suppose  the  reason  you  pulled  them  out  was  because  I 
was  not  down  with  the  other  money,"  to  which  the  defendant  answered,  "  Yes ;" 
that  witness  then  asked  the  defendant  if  he  could  see  him;  that  defendant 
said  he  was  awful  buBy,  but  that  if  I  would  come  down  in  ten  minutes  he 
would  give  me  five  minutes."  Essig  then  went  down  to  see  the  defendant  and 
the  latter  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  office  of  the  People's  Security  Company 
(where  it  appears  that  the  attorney  for  his  imion  had  an  office),  and  went 
into  a  private  office  and  had  a  conversation,  the  substance  of  which  was  that 
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the  defendant  had  learned  that  the  district  attorney  was  investigating  hia 
conduct  in  this  matter  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  destroyed  the  last 
note,  but  he  asked  for  the  amount  of  it,  which  the  witness  paid  oyer  and  the 
defendant  counted,  and  while  he  was  counting  it  the  witness  coughed,  as  a 
signal,  evidently,  to  the  detectives  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  hearing.  The 
testimony  of  Essig  indicates  that  the  defendant  therefore  became  suspicious, 
for  he  said  that  he  was  informed  that  ELahn,  a  member  of  the  owner  corpora- 
tion, had  been  before  the  district  attorney,  and  he  asked  if  this  money  which 
Essig  gave  him  was  Kahn's  money,  and  thereafter  left  the  room,  asking  the 
defendant  to  wait  a  minute,  and  remained  absent  about  a  minute.  After  the 
defendant  returned  they  went  down  stairs,  ana  the  defendant  said :  "  You 
know,  Essig,  that  under  the  Prince  law  you  are  just  as  guilty  as  I  am.'' 
When  they  reached  the  ground  floor  the  defendant  was  arrested  by  the  detec- 
tives, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  marked  money  was  found  on 
him.  With  respect  to  this  interview  the  defendant  testified  in  substance  that 
it  only  consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  strike  in  August, 
and  he  denied  that  there  was  any  payment  of  money  or  that  they  went  into 
any  private  office.  The  testimony  of  other  witnesses  was  introduced  by  the 
defense,  evidently  with  a  view  to  showing  that  Essig's  story  that  he  and  the 
defendant  went  into  one  of  the  private  offices  was  not  true.  The  testimony  of 
these  witnesses,  however,  was  contradicted  by  their  own  admissions  or  by 
other  evidence,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  convincing. 

The  conversations  had  between  the  defendant  and  Johnson  prior  to  the  first 
strike  were  received  under  the  exception  and  objection  of  the  defendant  that 
they  were  incompetent  and  inunaterial.  The  purpose  of  the  evidence  at  the 
time  it  was  offered  was  not  stated,  nor  was  the  effect  of  it  limited  by  the 
court  in  its  reception. 

At  the  close  of  the  People's  case,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evidence,  counsel 
for  defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  indictment  upon  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  show  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  motions 
were  denied  and  exceptions  were  duly  taken.  These  exceptions  are  urged  as 
grounds  for  reversal.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  contends  that 
the  language  shown  to  have  been  used  by  the  defendant  did  not  per  ae  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  Essig,  or  instill 
fear  in  the  mind  of  Essig  that  it  would  be  carried  into  execution.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  show  all  the  material  elements 
of  the  crime.  The  facts  bring  the  case  fairly  within  the  doctrine  of  People 
V.  Barondess  (61  Hun,  671),  wherein  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  con- 
viction upon  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Daniels  at  General  Term  (133  N.  Y., 
649),  and  within  the  case  of  People  v.  Hughes  (137  N.  Y.,  29),  which  fol- 
lowed it.  In  the  Barondess  case  the  defendant  was  president  of  an  association 
of  cloak  operatives.  The  complainant  was  an  employer  of  cloak  operatives 
who  had  quit  work  owing  to  a  controversy  over  the  rate  of  wages.  As  a  result 
of  negotiations,  the  workingmen  agreed  to  return,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The 
complainant  inquired  of  the  defendant  the  reason  for  this  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  because  they  had  not  settled  with  him,  and  he  said  to  them: 
You  have  got  to  pay  me  $600  to  have  your  people  back  again  to  work." 
There,  as  here,  the  defendant  finally  compromised  by  taking  less  than  he  had 
first  demanded.  In  that  case  the  defendant  represented  that  he  controlled 
the  employees,  and  the  complainant  testified  that  he  believed  that  the  defend- 
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ant  had  power  to  keep  the  men  from  returning  to  work.  It  was  there  held 
that  an  injury  to  one's  business  is  an  injury  to  property  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Penal  Code  defining  the  crime  of  extortion,  and  that  a  loss 
resulting  from  the  suspension  or  interruption  of  business  would  constitute 
an  injury  to  property.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  at  bar  the  defendant 
did  not  expressly  represent  that  he  controlled  the  striking  employees  and  the 
complainant  did  not  expressly  testify  that  he  believed  that  the  defendant 
would  keep  the  men  from  returning  to  work  unless  his  demands  were  acceded 
to.  The  evidence,  however,  fairly  warranted  the  jury  in  finding  those  facts. 
All  known  difficulties  had  been  adjusted  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  the  men  did  not  return  to  work  except  the  influence  and  control 
exercised  over  them  by  the  defendant  as  president  of  their  union.  The  moment 
his  unlawful  demand  was  complied  with  the  men  resumed  work  and  there 
was  no  further  trouble  until  the  complainant  failed  to  pay  the  last  note; 
and  the  defendant  admitted,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Essig,  that  such 
failure  was  the  reason  for  the  strike  at  that  time.  The  complainant  testified 
in  substance  that  he  believed  the  defendant's  threat  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  work  until  his  extortionate  demand  was  complied  with.  The  defendant 
had  shown  his  authority  as  president  of  the  union  and  over  members  by 
peremptorily  refusing  to  give  the  complainant  a  hearing  before  the  union, 
when  one  of  the  delegates,  at  least,  knew  that  the  complainant  was  anxious 
to  resume  work  and  desired  such  hearing,  with  a  view  to  presenting  his 
grievance  to  the  members.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  complainant  the  facts 
fairly  justified  a  belief  on  his  part  that  unless  he  paid  the  money  and  gave 
the  notes  the  men  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  defendant  t6  return  to 
work  and  that  the  defendant  had  sufficient  influence  over  them  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  All  grievances  having  been  adjusted,  the  threat  of  the  defendant 
in  efi'ect  to  exercise  his  influence  and  control  over  the  members  of  the  union 
to  prevent  their  returning  to  work  on  this  apartment  building  unless  the 
money  which  he  wrongfully  exacted  was  paid,  constituted  a  threat  to  do 
an  unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  the  complainant  calculated  and  sufficient 
to  instill  fear  in  the  complainant  and  induce  him  to  pay  the  money.  There 
is  no  express  evidence  of  the  damages  that  would  have  been  sustained  by  the 
complainant  had  he,  instead  of  complying  with  the  defendant's  request,  refused 
his  unlawful  demand  and  permitted  the  defendant  to  execute  his  threat.  The 
antount  of  damages  which  he  would  have  sustained  is  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  sufficient  if  it  appears  that  he  would  have  sustained  damages.  It  would 
seem  that  the  People  might  have  readily  shown  more  clearly  that  damages 
would  have  been  sustained  by  Essig,  but  we  think  their  failure  to  do  so  does 
not  require  a  reversal.  It  is  claimed  that  Essig's  contract  with  the  owners 
for  the  work,  which  was  in  writing,  was  not  in  fact  what  it  purported  to  be, 
and  that  the  owners  were  themselves  to  furnish  the  material  and  the  com- 
plainant was  merely  to  be  paid  for  superintending  the  work.  Upon  either 
theory  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  have  sustained  damages.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  he  would  have  been  paid  for  superintending  work  while  the 
work  was  not  being  done.  We  think  it  presumptively  appeared  that  the 
complainant,  in  his  business,  either  as  contractor  or  superintendent  of  build- 
ing construction  work,  would  have  sustained  damages  had  |he  defendant 
carried  his  unlawful  threat  into  execution. 
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The  court  ruled  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  money  which  Essig 
delivered  to  the  defendant  was  his  own  or  that  of  the  Johnson-Kahn  Com- 
pany, and  ruled  out  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant  tending  to  show  that 
it  belonged  to  the  company.  It  may  be  that  Essig  was  acting  as  agent  of 
the  owners  in  receiving  the  money  which  he  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
defendant,  because  it  was  originally  received  to  pay  the  waiting  time,  but 
it  was  not  material  from  what  source  it  was  received.  The  defendant  wrong- 
fully exacted  money  and  the  complainant  was  liable  to  suffer  loss  if  he  did 
not  obtain  it  from  some  source  and  deliver  it  to  the  defendant.  It  is  urged 
that  the  rulings  on  this  subject  constituted  prejudicial  error.  According  to 
the  plain  provisions  of  section  552  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  rulings  were  cor- 
rect. The  material  issue  in  that  regard  was  not  whose  money  was  it,  but 
did  the  defendant  receive  it  from  the  complainant. 

The  appellant  contends  that  it  was  error  to  receive  evidence  of  the  defend- 
ant's threat  to  call  a  strike  on  the  building  when  the  former  contractor 
Kendall  was  doing  the  work.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  competent  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  defendant  by  the 
threat  made  to  Essig  to  do  an  imlawful  injury  to  his  property.  The  defend- 
ant pleaded  not  guilty.  It  was  essential  for  the  People  to  prove  every 
element  of  the  crime  and  the  intent  of  the  defendant  to  do  an  unlawful 
injury  to  the  complainant's  property  was  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  crime.  His  former  acts  in  relation  to  this  contract  work  characterized 
the  threat  and  would  tend  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the  jurors  might  enter- 
tain as  to  his  purpose  of  wrongfully  inducing  the  men  to  remain  out  upon 
the  strike  without  just  cause.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  determined  to  use 
his  office  as  president  of  this  union  and  his  influence  with  the  members  to 
wrongfully  exact  a  large  amount  of  money,  evidently  based  on  a  rough  esti- 
mate made  by  himself  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits  on  the  work  as  a  condition 
of  allowing  the  members  of  his  union  to  be  employed  by  any  contractor  or 
even  by  the  owner  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  Kendall  or  Essig  or  some  one  else  was  the  contractor.  He  had  un- 
lawful designs  on  the  work  and  proceeded  early  in  the  history  of  the  plumbing 
work  to  put  his  preconceived  plan  into  execution.  Since  he  threatened  John- 
son to  call  a  strike  on  Kendall,  unless  his  unlawful  demand  was  satisfied,  it 
was  a  reasonable  inference  in  view  of  his  threat  to  Essig  that  he  wrongfully 
intended  to  refuse  to  permit  the  men  to  return  to  work  until  the  like  demand 
made  upon  Essig  was  satisfied.  It  is  urged  on  the  appeal  that  the  defend- 
ant's threat  to  Essig  was  innocent  and  it  was  doubtless  so  argued  before  the 
jury.  The  fact  that  the  defendant  had  recently  claimed  that  he  had  sufficient 
influence  with  his  union  in  effect  to  call  a  strike  at  will,  because,  although 
there  may  have  been  good  ground  under  the  rules  of  the  union  for  a  strike, 
he  a88wned  to  be  able  to  a/vert  it  provided  he  received  the  money  tohioh  he 
wrongfully  ewaoted,  tended  strongly  to  show,  in  connection  with  other  evi- 
denoe,  that  in  making  the  threat  to  Essig  he  intended  to  wrongfully  exert 
his  influence  with  the  journeymen  plumbers  to  induce  them  to  refuse  to  return 
to  work  until  he  gave  his  consent  or  to  wrongfully  exercise  his  authority  as 
president  in  withholding  such  consent.  Doubtless  the  members  of  the  union 
misjudged  the  defendant,  for  they  appear  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  him  and  to  have  submitted  blindly  to  his  rule.  Upon  receiving  the  money 
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and  notes  the  defendant  promised,  in  effect,  that  the  men  should  return  t6 

work;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  order  for  their  return  emanated  from  him, 

for  there  is  no  other  explanation  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  Bssig, 

which  the  jury  doubtless  believed,  of  how  they  came  to  return  to  work.  The 

evidence  of  the  prior  attempt  therefore  shed  light  on  the  motive  and  intent 

of  the  defendant  in  making  the  threat  to  Essig,  and  indicated  a  preconcerted 

plan  on  his  part  to  prevent  the  performance  of  this  contract  work  unless  he 

should  without  right  or  authority  receive  a  large  percentage  of  the  profltt 

to  be  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  exacted,  and  being  closely  connected  in  time 

and  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  was  competent  both  upon  the  question  of 

motive  and  intent  and  as  showing  the  successive  steps  in  a  preconceived  plan 

which  culminated  in  the  crime  for  which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted. 
•  ••••••• 

Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  we  are 
convinced  by  an  examination  of  the  testimony  that  the  facts  and  circumstances 
lM*oved  clearly  established  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  other  exceptions  and  find  no  error  which  demands  a  reversal  of  the 
conviction  or  requires  extended  consideration. 

By  section  542  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  Legislature  has  com- 
manded that  "after  hearing  the  appeal,  the  court  must  give  judgment  with- 
out regard  to  technical  errors  or  defects  or  to  exceptions  which  do  not  affect 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties."  That  command  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  any  criminal  case,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  crime  like  this,  which 
is  a  special  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  All  controversies  between  ciq>ital 
and  labor  resulting  in  a  strike  injuriously  affect  more  or  less  the  entire 
community.  They  are  sufficiently  disastrous  and  deplorable  when  they  result 
from  an  honoet  difference  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
but  when,  as  here,  the  strike  is  protracted  long  after  all  grievances  have  been 
adjusted,  by  an  officer  of  a  labor  union  who  betrays  his  trust  to  the  fellow 
members  of  his  union  and  in  effect  deprives  them  of  their  right  to  work  until 
he  has  unlawfuUy  extorted  money  from  their  employer  for  his  own  ends,  the 
crime  is  intolerable  from  any  point  oi  view  and  should  be  speedily  and  se- 
verely punished* 

It  follows  that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 

Sight  of  a  Suspended  Member  of  a  Trade  Union  to  Seek  Reinstatement 
Through  the  Comtt. 

Bachman  v,  Harrinffton  at  PretdderU  of  RochesUr  MuHdaru^  ProUcHve  A$m„  Mite  26-37."' 

As  noted  in  the  Bulletin  of  June,  1906  (pages  206-210), 
the  Conrt  of  Appeals  in  April  of  last  year  denied  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  grant  a  mandatory  injunction  requiring  the  Rochester 
Musicians'  Protective  Association  to  re-instate  plaintiff  as  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  exhausted 
his  rights  of  appeal  within  the  association.  Subsequently  he 
brought  an  action  to  have  his  e3q)ulsion  declared  null  and  void  on 
the  ground  that  some  months  after  his  offense  the  by-laws  of  the 
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association  were  amended  and  abolished  the  penalty  under  which 
he  had  been  suspended^  and  on  the  further  ground  that  no  appeal 
was  provided  in  the  new  by-laws.  The  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
Monroe  Special  Term,  in  November,  upheld  these  contentions  and 
ordered  his  re-instatement.  Justice  Dunwell,  after  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  facts,  in  which  he  notes  that  although  the  new 
by-laws  were  adopted  subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  offense 
(undercutting  the  union  scale  of  prices),  they  were  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  concludes  as  follows: 

**  The  by-laws  of  1006  were  in  force  when  plaintiff  was  tried  and,  so  far  as 
the  procedure  regulating  the  trial  practice  was  concerned,  they  would  properly 
govern  the  case.  It  is  conceded  that  no  appeal  is  provided  for  by  the  by-laws 
of  1906;  consequently,  no  appeal  could  be  taken  within  the  association  by 
the  plaintiff  for  the  correction  of  the  conviction.  His  only  resource  lies  in 
such  an  action  as  this. 

"This  action,  therefore,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  collateral  attack  upon  the 
conviction.  But  such  a  decision  may  be  brought  in  question  collaterally  if 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  executive  committee  had  jurisdiction  of 
this  class  of  cases,  and  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff ;  but,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  by-law  that  was  violated  having  been  repealed,  it  was  as  if  such  by-law 
had  never  existed,  and  the  penalties  that  had  been  incurred,  incident  to  the 
repealed  by-law,  perished  with  it. 

"  Hence,  at  the  time  the  charges  were  made  and  the  trial  took  place,  there 

was  no  offense  in  existence  nor  any  punishment  that  had  survived.  Hence 

the  committee  was  without  authority  or  power  over  the  charge.    It  was 

without  jurisdiction. 

•  ••••••• 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  authorities  referred  to  that  plaintiff's  failure  to 
object  to  the  jurisdiction  does  not  preclude  him  in  this  action. 

In  Whitney  v.  Thomas,  23  N.  Y.  2S1,  it  was  held  that,  although  assessors 
have  the  general  power  to  assess  all  land  in  their  district,  yet  they  '  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  assess  except  as  the  statute  prescribes;  and  unless  they  pur- 
sue the  directions  of  the  statute,  the  assessment  is  imauthorized  and  void.' 
To  the  same  effect  is  People  v.  Sturtevant,  9  N.  Y.  263,  and  cases  cited. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  plaintiff's  conviction  was  unauthorized  and 
a  nullity;  that  the  error  was  jurisdictional  and  may  be  corrected  in  this 
action;  that  plaintiff  must  be  restored  or  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
association  in  all  respects  as  if  said  conviction  had  not  taken  place;  that 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  perpetual  injunction  enjoining  and  restraining  the 
defendant  from  the  commission  of  any  acts  against  the  plaintiff  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  him  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  association  in  good  standing. 
"No  damages  were  proved  and  none  are  allowed. 

"Plaintiff  did  not,  at  the  trial,  raise  the  question  upon  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  court.  Had  it  been  raised  there,  it  might  have  obviated  this 
litigation.    Consequently,  no  costs  are  allowed." 
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Seooyery  of  Wages  Under  an  Unconditional  Contract  of  £mployment. 

Aaron  Magida,  a  cutter  and  designer,  who  was  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  burning  of  defendant's  factory,  seeks  to  recover 
wages  due  him  under  an  unconditional  contract  The  Municipal 
Court  of  New  York  City  dismissed  the  case  but  the  Second  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  decision,  it 
being  held  that  under  an  unconditional  contract  of  employment 
for  a  fixed  period  the  employee  is  entitled  to  recover  his  stipulated 
wages,  although  the  building  in  which  the  defendant  placed  him 
at  work  burned  and  the  work  was  interrupted,  if  there  was  no 
provision  that  the  labor  was  to  be  performed  in  that  particular 
building. —  Magida  v.  WieseUj  114  App.  Div.  866. 

Employers'  Liability. 

UDder  this  beading  are  recorded  all  decldons  of  court  of  records  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Law  of  1902  oi  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions  under  the  common  law 
banded  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  final.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special 
circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  interest.] 

As  compared  with  the  employers'  liability  acts  of  England  and 
Massachusetts,  upon  which  the  New  York  act  of  1902  was  based, 
the  only  noteworthy  innovation  attempted  was  the  section  (3) 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk.  This  section  was 
construed  in  a  unanimous  decision  rendered  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  October  19,  1906,  reversing  a  judg- 
ment of  $6,250  in  favor  of  pUintiff,  the  court  holding  that  the 
doctrine  was  not  eliminated  by  the  act  of  1902,  which,  however, 
did  take  the  question  of  assumption  of  risk  from  the  court  and 
made  it  a  question  for  the  jury.  Hence,  when  an  employee  has 
been  injured  by  falling  down  the  unguarded  shaft  of  a  hoisting 
elevator,  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  the  absence  of 
guards  being  obvious,  it  is  error  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  jury 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  employee  assumed  the  obvious  risk. 

The  case  had  been  before  the  court  before,  and  the  first  deci- 
sion, dealing  with  section  20  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  summarized 
in  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1906  (p.  82).  The  court  now  says, 
in  part,  that  — 

"  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  it  was  the  law  of 
the  state  that  a  servant  assiuned  the  obvious  risks  of  his  employment,  and 
if  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  such  obvious  risk  as 
matter  of  law  he  could  not  recover  damages.    In  this  state  of  the  law  the 
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legislature  passed  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  which  is  entitled  'An  act 
to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees.'    Section  3  thereof  provides  that 

'  An  employee  by  entering  upon  or  continuing  in  the  senrice  of  the  employer  shall  be  pre- 
tomed  to  have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  emplosrment  and  no 
others.  The  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  employment  shall,  in  all  cases  arising  after 
this  act  takes  effect,  be  considered  as  including  those  risks,  and  those  only,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  remain  afte^  the  employer  has  exercised  due  care  in  providing 
for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and  has  complied  with  the  laws  affecting  or  regulating  such 
business  or  occupation  for  the  greater  safety  of  such  employees.  In  an  action  maintained 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee  received  after  this  act  takes 
effect,  owing  to  any  cause  for  which  the  employer  would  otherwise  be  liable,  the  fact  that 
the  employee  continued  in  the  service  of  the  employer  in  the  same  place  and  course  of  em- 
ployment after^tbe  discovery  by  such  employee,  or  after  he  had  been  informed  of  the  danger 
of  personal  injury  therefrom,  shall  not.  as  a  matter  of  law.  be  considered  as  an  assent  by 
such  employee  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  such  risks  of  personal  injury  therefrom, 
or  as  negligence  contributing  to  such  injury.  The  question  whether  the  employee  understood 
and  assumed  the  risk  of  such  injury  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  by  his  continu- 
ance in  the  same  place  and  course  of  emplo3rment  with  knowledge  of  the  risk  of  injury  shall 
be  one  of  fact,  subject  to  the  usual  powers  of  the  court  in  a  proper  case  to  set  aside  a  verdict 
rendered  contrary  to  the  evidence.* 

**  It  is  quite  apparent  on  careful  reading  of  the  act  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  aasumption  of  obvious  risk  has  not  been  eliminated  in  an  action  by  an 
employee  against  hia  employer,  even  if  the  negligence  alleged  be  the  failure 
to  obey  the  strict  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  furnishing  of  safeguards  against 
injury  to  the  employee.  If  that  omission  is  obvious,  the  assumption  of  the 
risk  is  nbt  assumed  as  matter  of  law  entitling  the  employer  to  a  direction 
by  the  court,  but  the  question  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed 
the  risk  of  such  injury  '  shall  be  one  of  fact,'  and,  of  course,  if  one  of  fact, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption 
of  obvious  risks  is  still  preserved,  but  the  tribimal  to  pass  upon  the  question 
whether  they  were  assumed  with  knowledge  and  imderstanding  is  changed 
from  the  court  to  the  jury.  If  the  absence  of  the  guardrail  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  the  physical  fact  of  its  absence  was  as  obvious  to  the  employee 
as  to  the  master  or  his  superintendent.  But  the  statute  says  the  question 
whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the  risk  caused  by  the  failure 
to  erect  and  keep  the  guardrail  there  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

"This  interpretation  of  the  statute  has  the  authority  of  the  following 
oases:  Vaughn  v.  Qlens  Falls  Cement  Co.  (105  App.  Div.  136);  Di  Stefeno 
V.  Peekskill  Lighting  &  R.  R.  Co.  (107  id.  294) ;  Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve 
Manufacturing  Co.  (112  id.  729),  and  Reilly  v.  Troy  Brick  Co.  (184  N.  Y. 
899),  where  Judge  Werner  said: 

"'It  is  true  that  the  plaintifiT's  intestate  was  there  daily,  and  that  his  ex- 
perience, even  as  an  ordinary  laborer,  might  have  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
the  danger  quite  as  thoroughly  as  his  superior  ought  to  have  done,  but  whether 
he  assumed  that  particular  risk  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  were  questions  of  fact  for  the  arbitrament 
of  a  jury.'^ 

"Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  defendants,  by  the  refusal  of  the  learned 
court  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  obvious  risk 
as  a  question  of  fact,  were  deprived  of  a  substantial  right." — Kiema/n  v. 
BidUtB,  116  App.  Div.  144L 

♦  Btjllbtin,  June,  1906,  p.  231. 
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The  Second  Appellate  Division  in  October,  1906,  set  aside  an 
award  of  $3,000  damages  in  a  case  brought  under  the  Employers* 
Liability  Act,  it  being  held  that  freedom  from  contributory  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  plaintiff  was  not  clearly  proven.  The  head- 
note  of  the  oflScial  reporter  gives  the  following  summary : 

Where  an  emplc^ee  is  injured  by  falling  ircm  a  poorly-lighted  platform 
after  dark  while  in  the  act  of  picking  up  some  boxes  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  bring  from  the  platform,  he  does  not  establish  freedom  from  oon- 
tributory  negligence  by  evidence  of  care  in  proceeding  along  the  platform 
toward  the  end  on  which  the  boxes  were  standing,  when  he  fails  to  show  any 
eare  on  his  part  while  picking  up  the  boxes  after  discovering  their  looation^ 
where  it  appears  he  knew  that  the  aide  and  end  of  the  platform  were  unpro- 
tected and  had  seen  wagons  unloading  there  during  the  day. 

A  contention  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  platform 
was  cut  away  or  roimded  on  the  comer  near  which  the  boxes  were  standing 
is  mere  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  employee  fell  at  that 
point. —  Bauer  v.  Empire  Btate  Dadry  Co,,  116  App.  Div.  71. 

The  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  again  affirmed  the 
rule  that  section  3  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  relieve 
the  plaintiff  from  proving  freedom  from  contributory  negligence. 
Plaintiff,  while  cutting  rubber  from  a  set  of  rolls  which  were  in 
motion,  was  cau^t  and  his  hand  injured,  for  which  injury  a  jury 
at  the  Westchester  County  Court  awarded  $260  damages.  In 
setting  aside  this  verdict  the  court  held  that  a  servant,  whose  hand 
is  injured  while  cutting  away  rubber  which  had  caught  between 
the  rolls  of  a  machine,  cannot  base  a  recovery  for  negligence  on 
the  failure  of  the  master  to  furnish  a  clutch  by  which  the  tcHIb 
could  have  been  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  the  injury  where  the 
servant  understood  the  machine  and  the  method  of  operation,  and 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  stop  it  when  there  was  rubber  between 
the  rolls  was  to  shut  off  the  power,  for,  with  such  knowledge,  h© 
assumed  the  risk  of  injury  in  attempting  to  fix  the  machine  while 
in  motion. —  Boche  v.  India  Rubber,  Etc.,  Co.,  115  App.  Div. 


Assumption  of  bisk. —  If  a  plaintiff  has  Berved  a  notice  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  he  can  not  be  non-suited  on  the  ground  that,  witli 
knowledge  of  the  defendant's  fault,  he  has  by  his  conduct  assumed  the  riak. 
A  non-suit  can  only  be  granted  upon  two  grounds :  ( 1 )  That  as  a  matter  of 
law  the  defendant  has  not  been  guilty  of  negligence,  or  (2)  that  as  a  matter 
of  law  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
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When  a  switchman  jumps  upon  a  moving  car  in  order  to  loosen  the  brake, 
as  was  the  custom  and  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  while  in  the  act  of  climb- 
ing upon  the  car  is  struck  and  injured  hy  the  perpendicular  rod  of  an  old- 
fashioned  switch  extending  at  a  greater  height  from  the  ground  than  is  usual 
in  better  models  of  switches  in  common  use,  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
negligence  in  providing  such  a  switch  is  for  the  jury,  and  a  non-suit  is  error. 

Nor  is  such  switchman  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of 
law  in  failing  to  observe  such  switch  rod  when  in  running  to  jump  upon  the 
moving  car  he  was  looking  to  his  footing  to  avoid  stiunbling  over  the  rails 
and  ties. 

Although  facts  which  may  justify  a  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff 
assumed  the  risk  may  also  constitute  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  * 
law,  conversely  the  defense  of  assumed  risk  may  also  be  available,  although 
the  court  can  not  say  that  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the  injury  as  a  matter 
of  law. —  Kinney  v.  Rutland  Railroad  Co.,  114  App,  Dvo,  286. 

Illegal  Employment  of  Childeen  —  Lla3ility  foe 


The  question  whether  violation  of  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law 
(prohibiting  the  employment,  in  factories,  of  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years)  makes  the  employer  liable  for  damages  in 
case  such  a  child  sustains  injuries  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment has  several  times  been  before  the  courts.  Four  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  T.  530;  Labob  Bul- 
letin, March,  1903,  p.  32)  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  constituted  "  some  evidence  "  of  negligence,  since 
the  statute  in  effect  declares  that  a  child  imder  that  age  presum- 
ably does  not  possess  the  judgment,  discretion,  care  and  caution 
necessary  for  the  engagement  in  such  a  dangerous  vocation,  and 
therefore  is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment.* 

The  uncertainty  inhering  in  the  terms  "  some  evidence  "  waa 
discussed  by  Justice  Gaynor  in  an  opinion  rendered  in  May, 
1905  (Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  47  Misc.  182 ;  Bulletin, 
December,  1905,  p.  442),  in  which  he  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
Jrial  court,  that  by  reason  of  the  statute  the  questions  of  the 
plaintiff's  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  the  risk  of 
employment  could  not  enter  into  the  case.  From  his  decision  an 
appeal  was  taken  which  led  to  its  reversal  by  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  in  November,  1906,  the 

*See,  however,  later  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  Sitts  v.  Waiontha  (04  App 
Div.  38).  and  Dragotto  v.  Plunkett  (113  App.  Div.  648). 
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court  holding  that  it  was  error  to  exclude  evidence  of  n^ligence 

and  contributory  negligence;  that  while  proof  of  violation  of  a 

statute  is  evidence  of  negligence,  it  is  not  always  such  conclusive 

evidence  as  to  exclude  proof  tending  to  absolve  the  defendant 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Jenks  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  court  left  nothing  to  the  jury  save  an  assessment  of  the  damages 
[the  verdict  was  for  $2,000]  and  the  appeal  is  by  the  defendant.    *    •  * 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  learned  court  erred  in  excluding  all  testi- 
mony which  bore  upon  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  and  in  holding 
that  as  matter  of  law  the  question  could  not  be  in  the  case.  The  reason  is 
that  this  action  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  common  law.  (Caswell  v.  W^orth, 
5  £1.  &  Bl.  849;  approved  and  the  doctrine  reiterated  in  Knisley  v.  Pratt, 
148  N.  Y.  372.)  Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law  does  not  in  terms  declare  and 
regulate  a  statutory  cause  of  action  and,  of  course,  does  not  in  terms  exclude 
the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence.  Some  of  the  authorities  which 
sustain  my  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  has  place 
in  such  an  action  are  McRickard  v.  Flint  (114  N.  Y.  222) ;  Preeman  v.  Qlens 
FaUs  Paper  Mill  Co.  (70  Hun,  530;  aflfd.,  142  N.  Y.  639) ;  Queen  v.  Dayton 
Coal  Co.  (95  Tenn.  458);  Kutchera  v.  Goodwillie  (93  Wis.  448).  (See,  too, 
Thomp.  Neg.  [2d  ed.]  S  5360.)  And  so  in  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y. 
530),  a  case  which  involved  this  statute,  the  court  say: 

"  'And,  to  our  minds,  the  statute,  In  effect,  declares  that  a  child  under  the  age  spedfled 
presumably  does  not  possess  the  Judgment,  discretion,  care  and  caution  necessary  for  the 
engagement  in  such  a  dangerous  avocation,  and  is,  therefore,  not.  as  a  matter  of  law,  charge- 
able with  contributory  negligence  or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment  in 
such  occupation.  «  «  «  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  under  the  evidence  and  the  prin« 
dple  of  these  authorities,  at  least,  a  question  of  fact  was  presented  for  the  determination  of 
the  Jury,  and  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  and  the  plaintiff, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  the  defendant 
was  dviUy  liable/ 

I  think  this  position  taken  by  the  learned  trial  court  requires  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment. 

I  think  that  under  the  rule  in  this  state  the  fact  that  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  servant's  years  was  in  violation  of  the  statute  did  not  establish 
conclusively  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
Marino  v.  Lehmaier  {supra).  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  ground  of  difference 
is  this:  The  majority  of  the  court  thought  that  but  for  a  violation  of  the 
statute  in  the  employment  of  the  lad  the  injury  could  not  have  happened, 
and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  jury  *  should  be  permitted  to  consider 
the  violation  of  the  statute,  in  connection  with  the  other  facts,  as  evidence 
tending  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant.'  (See  opinion  of 
Parker,. Ch.  J.,  at  pp.  638,  539.)  The  minority  thought  that  the  mere  em- 
ployment of  the  lad,  although  in  violation  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  not  any 
proof  of  actionable  negligence.    (See  pp.  540  and  547.) 

"  If  I  read  the  decisions  correctly,  proof  of  the  violation  of  a  statute  or 
ordinance  is  evidence  of  negligence.  Under  the  circumstances  of  a  case  it 
may  be  sufficient  evidence;  it  may  be  -conclusive  evidence,  but  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive  evidence  in  every  case  so  as  to  exclude  proof  tending  to 
absolve  the  defendant.    (Knupfle  v.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  84  N.  Y.  488; 
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McGrath  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  63  N.  Y.  622;  McRickard  v.  Flint, 
supra;  Donnelly  v.  City  of  Rochester,  166  N.  Y.  315.  See,  too,  Finnegan  v. 
Winslow  Skate  Mfg.  Co.,  189  Mass.  580,  and  authorities  cited.)  The  learned 
trial  court  criticises  that  expression  of  the  rule  that  a  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute is  '  some  evidence '  of  negligence.  '  Some '  may  mean  indefinite  of  inde- 
terminate as  opposed  to  definite  or  determinate.  In  other  words,  the  viola- 
tion is  not  determinate  proof  of  negligence.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is 
probably  in  the  language  of  the  charge  reviewed  in  Beisegel  v.  New  York 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  (14  Abb.  Pr.  [N.  S.]  29-34).  It  was  repeated  and  adopted 
in  Knupfle  v.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  (supra),  and  it  has  been  frequently  used. 
I  find  so  accurate  a  writer  as  the  present  Chief  Judge  writes  in  Donnelly  v. 
City  of  Rochester  (swpra) :  'Though  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  is  not 
negligence  per  se,  it  is  some  evidence  of  negligence'  (p.  319). 

**  This  rule  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  e.  g.,  Thompson  on  Negligence 
([2d  ed.]  S  11);  Labatt  on  Master  and  Servant  (S  799),  while  courts  in 
other  states  have  held  that  proof  of  violation  is  conclusive  evidence.  The 
quarrel  with  the  rule  sometimes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  it  clothes 
a  jury  with  the  dispensing  power.  This  is  the  ground  of  Judge  Thompson's 
criticism.  (Thomp.  Neg.  [2d  ed.]  S  11.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  e.  g. 
this  statute,  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law,  does  not  declare  liability  in  dam- 
ages consequent  upon  its  violation;  does  not  specifically  provide  a  statutory 
right  of  action  and  regulate  it,  so  that  the  violator  of  the  statute  must 
perforce  of  the  violation  respond  in  damages.  Nor  does  it  declare  that  the 
violation  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  negligence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fact  that  the  maxim  ubi  jus  ibi  remedium  may  authorize  an  action  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  liability  in  such  an  action  as  the  one  at  bar  is  con- 
clusively established  by  proof  of  the  violation  of  the  jus.  Even  if  we  thought 
otherwise,  it  is  not  for  us  to  set  up  another  rule.  Recantation  or  substi- 
tution is  the  prerogative  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  alone. 

"  In  the  case  under  review  I  have  shown  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  declare 
solely  upon  a  violation  of  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law;  his  proof  was  not 
confined  to  the  proposition  that  the  lad  was  imder  fourteen^  employed  in  a 
factory  and  was  injured  while  so  employed.  In  other  words,  the  proposition 
of  liability  did  not  rest  upon  the  naked  violation  of  the  statute.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  costs 
to  abide  the  event."— Lee  v.  Sterling  Bilk  Mfg.,  116  App.  Div.  589. 

Section  18  of  the  Laboe  Law. 
This  section,  derived  from  a  statute  of  1885  known  as  the  Life 
and  Limb  Law,  imposes  upon  employers  the  duty  of  furnishing 
safe  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  workmen  doing  construction  work 
Li  a  recent  n^ligence  case,  the  employer  sued  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff^s 
complaint  failed  to  allege  violation  of  the  statute,  but  the  Appel- 
late Division,  Second  Department,  unanimously  aflSrmed  judg- 
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molt  November  16,  1906,  in  the  following  opinion  by  Justice 
Gaynor: 

The  plaintiff  was  hurt  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  erected  by  the  defendant, 
his  employer,  for  the  plaintiff  to  work  on.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  argues 
that  the  complaint  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  recover  for  the 
furnishing  of  an  unsafe  scaffold,  which  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  forbids, 
because  it  did  not  plead  the  said  statute  and  allege  a  violation  of  it.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  scaffold  was  of 
unsafe  material  and  also  unsafely  constructed,  and  that  sufficed.  That  the 
liability  of  the  employer  is  created  or  enlarged  by  statute  does  not  make  the 
action  a  statutory  one.  The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  make  the  negligence 
of  fellow-servants  in  the  making  of  a  scaffold  that  of  the  master,  and  thus 
enable  the  negligence  of  the  master  to  be  proved  by  evidence  which  formerly 
did  not  prove  it.  It  is  enough  now  as  formerly  for  the  complaint  to  allege 
the  negligence  of  the  master.  The  difference  is  that  evidence  which  formerly 
did  not  prove  Ms  negligence  now  does  (Harris  v.  Baltimore  Machine  &  Ele- 
vator Co.,  112  App.  Div.  389).  The  judgment  should  be  affirmed." — Riley  v. 
McNuUy,  116  App.  Div.  650. 

A  mason's  helper  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  an  elevator  which, 

at  the  direction  of  d^endant,  was  being  used  as  a  scaffold.  An 

action  brought  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  dismissed, 

but  the  First  Appellate  Division  in  November,  1906,  reversed  this 

decision.    The  prevailing  opinion,  written  by  Justice  O'Brien, 

is,  in. part,  as  follows: 

"As  the  elevator  could  be  set  in  motion  from  any  one  of  the  four  floors  of 
the  building  by  simply  pulling  a  rope,  it  was  not,  I  think,  a  safe  and  proper 
scaffold  within  the  contemplation  of  the  above  statute,  even  though  it  be 
admitted  that  it  was  in  sound  condition  as  an  elevator  and  that,  while  at 
rest,  it  was  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  because,  imless  the 
power  were  shut  off,  it  was  liable  to  be  moved.  Nor  was  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  defendant  with  the  superintendent  of  the  building  for  its  ex- 
clusive use,  to  which  defendant  testified,  but  which  it  was  established  was 
not  observed,  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  defendant 
by  the  statute.  It  was  unsuitable,  as  a  scaffold,  by  reason  of  its  mobility, 
and  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident.  It  was  not  essential  to 
tl^e  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  to  show  the  cause  of  the  sudden  starting  of 
the  elevator;  her  case  was  established  by  showing  that  the  scaffold,  as  such, 
was  defective  or  improper  and  that  the  accident  resulted  therefrom." —  Orooe 
V.  Buckley,  116  App.  Div.  354. 

Beoisions  TIndbe  the  Common  Law. 

While  employed  in  defendant's  bookbindery,  plaintiff  was  in- 
jured through  an  alleged  defect  in  a  press.    Damages  were 
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awarded  by  the  trial  court  and  the  award  was  imanimously  affirmed 
bv  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  however,  on  January  8,  1907,  unanimously  reversed  the 
decision.    The  official  reporter  summarizes  the  case  as  follows : 

1.  Neoliqence  —  Liability  of  Master  fob  Defective  Machine.  Where 
in  an  action  by  an  employee  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while 
using  a  machine,  it  appears  that  the  accident  resulted  from  a  bolt  dropping 
out  of  place  by  reason  of  the  falling  off  of  a  nut;  that  this  had  happened  on 
several  prior  occasions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  nut  had 
been  tightened  on  the  morning  of  the  accident;  that  the  trial  court  charged 
that  no  recovery  could  stand  against  the  defendant  because  he  used  a  defective 
machine  and  that  his  only  duty  in  respect  thereto,  so  far  as  plaintiff  was 
concerned,  was  to  repair  it,  that  is,  to  replace  the  bolt  from  time  to  time  as 
it  dropped  out,  it  is  reversible  error  to  refuse  to  charge  that  before  imposing 
any  liability  upon  the  defendant  for  failure  to  tighten  the  nut,  the  jury  must 
find  that  the  defendant  had  notice,  or  by  reasonable  care  could  have  obtained 
knowledge  that  the  nut  had  become  loose  again  after  being  tightened  in  the 
morning. 

2.  Evidence  —  Impeachment  of  Witness.  Statements  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  a  witness  on  several  occasions  after  the  accident,  contradictory  of 
his  testimony  on  the  trial,  are  improperly  received  in  evidence  where  it  ap- 
pears that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  these  occasions  in  such  a  vague 
manner  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  understood  which  one  of 
the  occasions  he  was  interrogated  about,  and  hence  no  foundation  was  laid 
for  their  admission. 

3.  Evidence  of  Repaibs  to  Machine  Afteb  Accident  Incompetent.  The 
reception  of  evidence  that  such  witness  had  said  after  the  accident  the  press 
was  now  fixed  all  right"  also  constitutes  error. 

4.  Evidence  That  Witness  Was  Neably  Injubed  bt  the  Machine  Which 
Injubed  Plaintiff  Incompetent.  The  reception  of  evidence  that  such  wit- 
ness had  said  "  that  he  came  near  losing  both  of  his  hands  in  the  morning," 
is  erroneous  where  such  evidence  was  not  limited  to  proof  that  he  had  been 
caught,  or  had  said  that  he  had  been  nearly  caught  by  the  machine  imder 
the  same  circumstances  alleged  to  have  prevailed  when  plaintiff  met  his 
accident. 

5.  IMPBOPBIETY  OF  KeMABKS  OF  OOUNBEL  AS  TO  DEFENDANT'S  INSUBANCB 

against  TjABn.TTY.  Remarks  of  counsel  in  summing  up,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  "no  evidence  that  he  (the  defendant)  was  insured,  most  of  these 
people  are,"  and  again,  "many  people  get  insured,  but  there  is, no  evidence 
of  any  such  thing  in  this  case  at  all,"  duly  objected  to,  were  entirely  im- 
proper.—  Loughlin  v.  Braaail,  187  y.  Y.  Rep,  128. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  on  July  24,  1906,  unanimously 

reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Kings  County  trial  court  granting 

a  nonsuit  in  the  under-mentioned  case.  The  opinion,  by  Preeii]^- 

ing  J ustice  Hirschberg,  is  as  follows : 

This  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant. 
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The  plaintiff  was  working  at  the  time  of  his  injury  on  a  rip-saw  machine, 
a  circular  saw  which  came  up  through  a  slit  in  the  top  of  a  flat  table  and 
revolved  toward  the  plaintiff's  hands.  He  was  serving  it  with  thin  boards, 
and  claims  that  his  injury  was  received  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  saw 
had  worn  away  the  slit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
machine  dangerous.  As  he  was  non-suited,  every  reasonable  inference  is  to 
be  taken  in  his  favor,  and  as  no  evidence  was  offered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  the  facts  as  established  by  the  plaintiff's  evidence  were  uncontra- 
dicted. It  was  clearly  proved  that  a  couple  of  days  before  the  day  of  his 
injury  he  became  apprehensive  that  his  fingers  might  get  caught  in  the  hole 
which  had  been  worn  away  by  the  operation  of  the  saw  and  the  attrition  of 
the  sawdust,  and  that  an  accident  might  result;  that  the  attention  of  the 
defendant's  superintendent  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  table;  that  the 
superintendent  admitted  that  it  required  to  be  fixed,  promised  to  have  it 
fixed  pretty  soon,  and  instructed  the  plaintiff  to  continue  work  in  the  mean- 
time. The  plaintiff  did  continue  work  pursuant  to  such  instruction  and 
promise,  and  by  the  accident  lost  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  non-suit  can  be  upheld.  In  Citrone  v.  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Construction  Co.  (113  App.  Div.  518)  this  court  recently  held 
that  where  on  the  complaint  of  a  servant  as  to  the  safety  of  the  place  where 
he  was  at  work,  the  master  told  him  to  go  to  work  and  that  after  a  certain 
time  it  would  be  repaired,  the  master  assumed  the  risk  of  injury  from  the 
time  of  the  promise  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified.  Following 
that  decision  it  would  be,  in  this  case  at  least,  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  continue  work  for 
a  period  of  two  days  in  reliance  upon  a  promise  to  repair  "pretty  soon." 

The  non-suit  in  this  case,  however,  was  distinctly  based  upon  a  ground 
which  is  clearly  untenable.  In  disposing  of  the  defendant's  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint,  the  learned  trial  justice  said:  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  ease  to  show  that  any  one  would  apprehend  danger  from  that  machine 
in  the  condition  it  was  in.  I  must  grant  this  motion."-  It  certainly  can  not 
be  logically  contended  that  a  situation  which,  without  dispute,  did  occasion 
fear  of  danger  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  which  fear  was  admitted  by  the 
defendant's  superintendent  to  be  well  grounded,  and  which  admission  was 
coupled  with  a  promise  to  speedily  remove  the  danger,  is  a  situation  which 
would  not  occasion  apprehension  to  any  one. 

The  judgment  should  be  reversed. —  Tannhauser  v.  Uptegrove,  114  App,  Div, 


In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  the  elevated  railway 
company,  brought  about  by  the  collision  of  a  truck  with  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  was  working,  the  trial  court  originally  awarded 
damages  to  his  administratrix.  The  Appellate  Division  set  aside 
the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  (Bulletin,  June,  1905, 
p.  208),  which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court  On  a  second  appeal  the  First  Appellate  Divi- 
sion in  November,  1906,  unanimously  reversed  this  judgment  and 
ordered  a  retrial,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have  been 
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left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  master  was  negligent  in  not 
furnishing  a  watchman  to  give  notice  to  vehicle  drivers  of  the 
presence  of  the  scaffold. —  Sheridan  v.  Interborough  Rapid  Trarir 
sit  Co.,  115  App.  Div.  282. 

A  machine  oiler  injured  in  the  works  of  the  New  York  Glucose 
Co.  obtained  a  verdict  of  $22,000  damages.  This  award  was 
set  aside,  however,  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  July,  1906,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  Plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  oiling  shafting  and  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  the 
foot  of  which  rested  on  a  two-rail  tramway.  A  car  pushed  by 
three  fellow-servants  of  plaintiff  struck  the  ladder  knocking  him 
to  the  ground.  These  fellow-servants  were  foreigners  unable  to 
understand  English  and  when  called  upon  to  stop  they  paid  no 
heed.  It  was  held,  however,  that  it  was  not  negligence  to  employ 
servants  who  could  not  imderstand  English,  for  the  master  was 
not  bound  to  anticipate  an  accident  from  such  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and,  moreover,  the  fellow-servants  might 
have  been  equally  negligent  had  they  known  the  language. — 
Date  V.  New  York  Glucose  Co.,  114  App.  Div.  789. 

Selt-Evident  Risk  —  Dutt  of  EMPiiOYEB  to  Give  Insteuotions. —  The 
plaintiff,  employed  for  some  time  in  running  a  buttonhole  machine,  after 
«plicing  the  driving  belt  under  the  machine,  was  struck  in  the  eye  and 
injured  by  the  end  of  the  belt  which  broke  after  the  repair.  The  plaintiff 
was  familiar  with  the  method  of  splicing  the  belt,  and  there  was  no  special 
risk  except  the  remote  chance  of  being  struck  in  the  eye  if  the  belt  broke, 
which  risk  was  apparent  without  instructions. 

Heldj  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  master  to  give  instructions  as  to 
■uch  self-evident  risk,  and  that  a  verdict  founded  on  his  negligence  in  that 
respect  was  unwarranted. —  RadXey  v.  Shopiro,  114  App.  Div.  669. 

Rules  to  Pbotbct  Repadi  Gaivo  on  Railway  Tbaoks. —  A  recovery  for  an 
injury  to  a  member  of  a  repair  gang  on  a  railroad,  who  was  struck  by  a 
"shunted"  car  while  he  was  picking  up  coal  from  the  tracks,  can  not  be 
based  upon  a  finding  that  the  railroad  company  was  negligent  in  failing  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  some  rule  to  protect  the  repair  gang  from  such  an 
accident  where  no  expert  evidence  is  introduced  in  relation  to  the  custom 
in  other  yards  or  the  efl&ciency  of  any  proposed  rule,  for,  as  the  men  of  the 
gang  were  generally  scattered  over  the  yards,  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule  is 
not  so  obvious  as  to  make  the  matter  one  of  common  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.—  Kascsak  y. Central  Railro&d  Co,  of  N.  J.,  116  App.  Div.  632. 

Loose  Lever  Not  Unsafe  Machinery. —  An  employee  operating  a  printing 
press  who  is  so  startled  by  the  noise  caused  by  the  "  throw  off  "  lever  flying 
back  and  striking  against  another  part  of  the  machine,  that  he  involuntarily 
thrusts  his  hand  into  the  machinery,  can  not  recover  for  the  injury,  although 
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he  has  warned  the  foreman  a  month  before  that  the  lever  was  loose,  where  it 
appears  that  the  press  was  of  a  kind  in  common  use  and  that  the  lever  had 
never  kicked  back  before;  for,  although  the  looseness  of  the  lever  may  have 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  it  did  not  render  it  unsafe,  and  the 
accident  being  the  result  of  the  nervousness  of  the  servant^  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  by  the  employer. — 
Creswell  v.  United  Shirt  d  Collar  Co.,  115  App,  Div.  12. 

Superintendent  a  Fellow-Servant. —  A  saleswoman  can  not  recover  for 
an  injury  from  the  fall  of  an  elevator  in  a  department  store  in  which  she  was 
employed,  although  she  was  directed  to  enter  the  elevator  by  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  store  when  the  elevator  already  held  the  number  to 
which  its  capacity  was  limited,  for  the  negligence  of  such  superintendent  was 
that  of  a  fellow-servant. 

The  fact  that  the  actual  working  hours  were  over  and  the  saleswoman  was 
going  to  the  top  floor  to  resume  her  street  clothes,  did  not  end  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  and  make  the  defendant  liable  as  a  carrier,  for  the  dress- 
ing was  incident  to  the  employment  and  the  time  thereof  was  of  the  time  of 
such  employment. —  McDonald  v.  Simpson-Crawford  Co,,  1 14  App,  Div,  859. 

Where  a  conductor  who  has  been  injured  while  following  a  disabled  car  with 
the  trolley  rope  in  his  hand  testifies  that  the  motorman  shot  the  car  ahead  into 
the  repair  bam  which  was  dark;  that  the  rope  twisted  around  his  hand  and 
that  the  trolley  pole  came  oflf  and,  flying  up,  lifted  him  and  carried  him  for- 
ward so  that  he  fell  into  a  pit  between  the  tracks,  a  recovery  can  not  be  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pit  was  a  dangerous  place,  of  the  presence  of  which 
the  conductor  was  not  warned,  for  the  conduct  of  the  motorman,  a  fellow- 
servant,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
company  could  have  foreseen  that  in  such  a  situation  a  motorman  might  so 
manage  a  car  as  to  cause  an  accident  of  this  character. —  Duefer  v.  Brooklyn 
Heights  R,  R.  Co,,  115  App.  Div.  670. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  IN  FACTORIES^ 

The  following  special  report  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector 
Flanagan  on  the  subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  fac- 
tories is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  publication.  It  relates 
particularly  to  conditions  in  his  inspection  district  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  which  extends  for  varying  dis- 
tances on  both  sides  of  Broadway  from  Chambers  street  to  Four- 
teenth street,  and  therefore  includes  the  drygoods  quarter.  The 
phases  of  this  subject  which  characterize  the  lowest  grade  of 
sweat-shops,  more  common  on  the  East  Side  and  farther  west,  are 
comparatively  little  touched  upon,  and  dressmakers'  establishments 
and  workrooms  for  altering  and  finishing,  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  retail  stores,  in  which  excessive  and  compulsory  over- 
time is  most  common  and  difficult  to  prevent,  are  almost  imknown 
in  his  district,  and  therefore  are  not  mentioned  in  his  report. 
Consequently  that  report  does  not  cover  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  herewith  a  brief 
statement  of  what  I*  believe  to  be  the  most  material  facts  relative  to  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  in  the  factories  situated  within  the  districts  in  which  I 
have  worked  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  majority  of  the  factories  where  females  are  employed,  the  regular 
hours  are  from  53  to  66  per  week,  which  permits  them  to  work  overtime  from 
one  to  three  nights  a  week,  for  a  few  hours  per  night,  without  exceeding  the 
limitation  of  60  hours  per  week  imposed  by  the  Labor  Law. 

In  my  opinion  the  hours  of  labor  of  females  in  factories  tend  to  regulate 
themselves  naturally;  for  when  they  are  extended  beyond  the  period  which 
yields  the  largest  proportionate  return  for  the  amount  of  time  paid  for,  the 
employers  suffer.  The  supply  of  females  available  for  factory  work  has  for 
some  time  past  been  far  short  of  the  demand.  For  this  reason  employers  are 
more  careful  of  their  help,  knowing  that  they  can  not  be  replaced  if  lost. 
Although  the  impression  prevails  that  employers  force  their  female  employees 
to  work  overtime  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  procuring  additional  hands, 
the  facts  do  not  justify  any  such  impression.  I  know  that  many  employers 
are  willing  to  pay  bonuses  for  procuring  extra  female  hands,  and  that  in 
several  instances  they  have  offered  to  pay  as  high  as  $5.00  per  person  for  the 
kind  of  help  they  wanted.  In  these  cases  the  help  required  was  skilled  or 
partly  skilled,  but  the  same  conditions  exist  as  to  unskilled  help,  although  in 
a  lesser  degree.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  factory  on  Reade  street  where  the  only 
work  by  females  was  to  pack  the  meats  of  walnuts,  figs,  dates,  etc.,  the  pro- 
prietor after  advertising  without  result,  offered  his  employees  $1.00  for  each 
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additional  female  they  could  bring  to  work.  But  this  did  not  procure  the 
help  needed  to  fill  his  orders. 

Save  under  certain  exceptional  conditions  and  especially  in  the  higher  grades 
of  work  an  employer  operates  to  his  own  disadvantage  if  he  does  not  conform 
to  the  prevailing  hours  and  wages.  Some  time  ago  the  manager  of  a  large 
blank-book  plant  wrote  asking  me  for  fresh  blank  forms  for  posting  the  hours 
of  labor  in  his  factory,  and  when  I  called  at  his  place,  told  me  that  his  com- 
pany had  for  purely  business  reasons  reduced  the  daily  hours  from  nine  and 
one-half  to  nine,  because  although  figures  would  indicate  that  with  the  120 
persons  then  emplc^ed  they  ought  to  produce  as  much  in  a  0%  hour  day  as 
could  be  produced  by  126  persons  in  a  nine-hour  day,  yet  the  facts  were 
that  their  best  and  most  skilled  workers  would  not  remain  in  their  employ, 
and  that  with  the  kind  that  were  left  the  production  was  not  as  great  as  in 
plants  employing  the  same  number  of  persons  and  working  only  nine  hours 
a  day. 

Overtime  is  costly,  because  some  higher  rate  of  wages  must  usually  be  paid 
for  it,  such  as  time  and  a  half  or  double  time  pay  to  time  workers,  or  ten 
percent  additional  to  piece  workers.  Consequently  articles  made  when  over- 
time is  worked  cost  more  to  produce  but  are  sold  for  the  same  price  as  articles 
produced  with  regular  hours.  Therefore  manufacturers  try  to  avoid  overtime 
or  resort  to  it  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  one  large  factory  in  White  street  in 
which  there  are  300  employees,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  females,  the  pro- 
prietor explained  to  me  that  he  would  not  work  overtime  because  he  had 
tested  its  value  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  production  of  his  plant  for  two  weeks 
with  overtime  and  for  two  weeks  without,  with  the  result  that  during  the  two 
weeks  in  which  overtime  was  worked  his  factory  had  produced  $51.00  worth 
more  of  goods  than  had  been  produced  in  the  two  weeks  without  overtime, 
but  this  production  had  cost  him  $860.00  more  in  wages  without  counting  the 
additional  expenses  of  light  and  power.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  this  result 
he  cancelled  all  orders  that  he  could  not  fill  without  working  overtime.  The 
proprietors  in  many  other  factories  have  made  similar  statements,  but  could 
not  give  figures  as  their  productions  not  being  staple  or  being  of  too  great  a 
variety,  the  results  could  not  be  compared;  but  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
Uiat  after  overtime  had  been  worked  for  a  few  nights  their  employees  had  be- 
come listless,  and  did  not  produce  the  quantity  or  quality  which  could  be 
produced  in  the  same  number  of  hours  when  worked  regularly. 

But  even  where  there  is  no  overtime,  employers  often  are  unable  to  fix  the 
worktime  of  their  female  employees  within  specified  hours,  as  required  by  the 
Labor  Law.  In  some  lines  of  industry,  such  as  umbrella  factories,  the  em- 
ployer can  not  get  his  female  help  to  start  work  at  any  regular  hour.  The 
usual  time  set  for  starting  is  eight  o'clock,  but  employers  and  employees  unite 
in  stating  that  very  little  work  is  done  in  the  branches  in  which  females  are 
employed  before  8:30  to  9  o'clock.  And  I  myself  have  seen  the  women  during 
the  busy  season  come  to  work  in  these  factories  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  the 
employers  stating  that  they  dare  not  rebuke  them  for  tardiness  for  fear  they 
would  quit.  In  my  opinion  so  great  is  the  demand  for  female  operatives  in 
excess  of  the  supply  in  this  industry,  that  in  many  of  these  factories  the 
women,  who  are  piece  workers,  come  and  go  absolutely  at  will. 

In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  in  which  articles  are  made  to  suit  a 
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particular  season  or  subject  to  the  changes  of  fashions,  there  is  habitually 
some  overtime;  but  in  the  higher  grades  the  regular  hours  for  females  are 
generally  less  than  60  per  week,  and  thus  there  is  some  mai^gin  left  for 
occasional  or  seasonal  overtime  without  exceeding  the  60-hour  limit.  The  fur 
clothing  manufacturers  have  from  four  to  six  months  with  little  or  no  work, 
and  from  four  to  six  months  at  full  capacity.  Overtime  with  them  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  skins  are  costly  and  if  made  up  into  stock  during  the 
slack  season  might  not  suit  the  demand,  and  would  consequently  be  lost.  The 
cloak  and  suit  trade  has  two  rush  seasons,  Spring  and  Fall,  which  last  from  six 
to  eight  months  each  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  slack.  The  slack  seasons 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  patterns  or  fashions  are  not  yet  determined,  and  there- 
fore goods  can  not  be  made  up  into  stock  in  advance.  Some  factories  in  this 
trade  are  operated  only  during  regular  hours,  but  permit  many  of  their  em^ 
ployees  to  take  work  home  with  them,  thus  creating  a  condition  which  is 
about  as  bad  as  overtime,  and  much  harder  to  regulate. 

In  the  artiflcal  flower  industry,  the  season  is  very  short,  starting  about 
January  and  lasting  until  April.  While  the  articles  produced  each  year  would 
appear  to  be  much  the  same,  yet  in  fact  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
manufacturer  can  make  stock  until  he  knows  what  particular  kinds  of  flowers 
will  be  in  demand.  When  the  orders  do  come  in,  the  time  is  generally  so 
short  that  he  must  work  overtime  to  flll  them. 

In  the  candy  trade  there  is  much  overtime  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
every  year,  and  more  particularly  in  those  factories  which  make  a  high  grade 
of  product,  which  I  understand  is  perishable  and  if  manufactured  in  advance 
would  deteriorate. 

Female  help  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  native  and  foreign  bom. 
Native  bom  women  when  employed  in  factories  are  usually  found  producing 
the  best  flnished  articles,  receiving  the  highest  pay,  and  work  regular  hours 
of  from  eight  and  one-half  to  nine  per  day.  Foreign  bom  women  are  generally 
emplo3red  in  factories  producing  the  cheaper  grade  of  articles,  get  less  pay, 
and  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day.  There  is  therefore  little  margin 
for  overtime  without  exceeding  the  legal  limit.  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  factories  where  foreign  bom  help  predominate  care  little  for  regular 
hours,  work  overtime  frequently,  and  generally  unite  in  opposition  to  and  in 
the  evasion  of  any  law  which  restricts  their  hours  of  labor.  In  the  majority 
of  factories  where  I  found  overtime  being  worked  by  females  to  any  excess,  I 
found  that  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  foreign  bora. 

The  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibiting  work  in  excess  of  ten  hours 
a  day,  except  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,"  is  gen- 
erally disregarded,  especially  in  those  factories  in  which  the  eight  and  nine- 
hour  day  prevail.  For  these  factories  do  not  change  their  regular  hours  in 
emergencies,  but  instead  work  two  or  three  hours  additional  on  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week,  and  on  each  of  such  long  days  work  to  exceed  ten  hours, 
without  in  retum  shortening  the  last  day  of  the  week.  And  in  some  industries 
when  one  day  is  shortened  it  is  not  the  last  day  of  the  week  but  some  other 
day.  The  practice  of  continuing  the  regular  work-day  and  bunching  the 
overtime  in  a  few  days  is  preferred  by  employees  and  in  my  judgment  is  pref- 
erable to  lengthening  the  regular  day.  It  is,  however,  unlawful.  But  in  con- 
formity with  your  orders  I  have  temporarily  ignored  this  point  in  order  to 
concentrate  my  efforts  upon  enforcing  the  sixty-hour  a  week  rule. 
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In  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  the  plan  of  detecting  its  violation  by  patrol- 
ing  for  night  work  is,  in  my  district,  in  my  opinion,  generally  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  factories  are  in  lofta 
of  tall  buildings.  The  indication  of  work  which  is  sought  for  is  the  appearance 
of  light  in  the  windows.  Where  it  is  noticed,  entrance  into  the  building  is 
often  difficult,  and,  that  being  gained,  it  may  require  a  climb  of  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  stories  to  make  an  investigation.  The  result  is  generally  to 
find  only  a  book-keeper  or  one  or  two  more  employees  finishing  some  fag  ends 
of  work.  Only  a  few  such  inspections  can  be  made  in  an  evening,  and  after 
many  evenings  of  such  work  I  have  not  yet  found  in  that  way  a  single  material 
violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  satisfied  from  many  indications  that  in  the  class  of  factories  which 
prevail  in  my  district,  overtime  (either  legal  or  illegal)  is  resorted  to  much 
less  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed  and  than  was  formerly  the  custom, 
although  the  industrial  pressure  for  long  hours  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)       M.  J.  Flanagan, 

Deputy  Factory  Inspector. 

Wages  of  Stbaw-Braid  Sewees. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  mentioned  in  the  inspector's  report  per- 
tains more  particularly  to  skilled  work,  where  high  wages  and 
bonuses  have  been  inadequate  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
w<M*ker8.  The  supply  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  immense  cloth- 
ing trade  of  the  East  Side  has  apparently  been  ample  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employers,  for  wages  have  risen  but  slightly 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  does  not^  therefore,  need  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  following  figures,  copied  from  the  pay-roll 
of  a  straw-hat  manufacturer  in  the  center  of  the  city,  near  Broad- 
way, are  not  typical  of  the  earnings  of  the  average  seamstress : 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Jan.  14,  1007.  Jan.  21.  1007. 

W   ^19. 62    $14.76 

H.  T   33.12    36.84 

T.  S   16.30    11.20 

B.  R.    23.28    23.76 

8.  R   33.40    26.92 

H.  R.   21.00    29.30 

R.  K   29.16    36.90 

R.  K   34.35    36.24 

J   10.60    11.40 

K.  H   23.76    21.60 

H   22.83    22.22 

Mrs.  G   16.00   18.80 

L.  G   24.48    25.81 

Mrs.  F   20.60    23.96 

D   17.00    26.00 
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Week  ending 
Jan.  14.  1907. 


20.60  . 
14.00  . 
22.80  . 
30.00  . 


Week  ending 
Jan.  21,  1707. 


20.50 
18.80 
26.00 
30.00 


C.  .. 
S.  B. 
C.  A. 
H.  .. 


H.  is  employed  steadily  at  $30  per  week. 

B.  R.,  No.  4  on  list,  is  a  religious  Jewess  and  works  only  5  dayv  per  week. 

Mrs.  Q.  is  a  married  woman  with  a  sick  husband  and  has  three  small  children  who  go  to 
school.  She  does  not  appear  for  work  earlier  than  10:30  ▲.  if.  each  day.  explaining  that  she 
cannot  get  to  work  until  children  are  sent  to  school. 

Hour  for  starting  work  is  supposed  to  l>e  8  ▲.  m.;  time  recorded  runs  from  8:30  to  10:30 

M.,  and  with  overtime  three  nights  per  week  no  one  female  works  more  than  56  hours  per 
week. 

The  firm  quoted  states  that  their  active  season  for  straw  sewers 
is  now  fully  eight  months  a  year;  other  firms  report  a  season  of 
three  and  one-half  to  six  months.  The  inspector's  opinion  as  to 
the  duration  of  employment  in  the  straw-hat  trade  is  as  follows : 

"My  estimate,  based  on  various  statements  of  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ladies'  and  children's  straw  hats,  is  that  about  2,000  females  are  em- 
ployed at  the  occupation  (in  the  lower  portion  of  Manhatten  Borough)  dur- 
ing the  busiest  part  of  the  season^  which  is  from  January  15  to  May  15. 
Fifteen  percent  of  these  persons  find  work  at  straw  sewing  all  the  year  and 
earn  $35  per  week,  $1S  per  week  and  $12  per  week  for  each  four  months  in  the 
year.  Sixty  percent  work  at  straw  sewing  for  four  months  at  $20  per  week 
and  assist  at  trimming  felt  hats  for  another  four  months  at  $12  per  week 
and  have  to  find  some  employment  outside  of  the  hat  trade  for  four  months, 
but  would  be  estimated  to  be  employed  at  from  $6  to  $S  per  week  at  tucking 
or  hemming.  Twenty-five  percent  are  married  women  who  find  it  profitable 
to  give  all  or  part  of  their  time  during  the  four  busy  months  and  earn  about 
$22  per  week  for  four  months,  returning  to  home  duties  until  next  spring. 

"  I  call  to  your  attention  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York 
World  of  January  30,  asking  for  straw  sewers  who  are  capable  of  earning 
$30  to  $35  per  week.  Their  [the  employers']  arguments  are  that  if  one 
operator  can  make  $26  to  $36  per  week  she  is  more  valuable,  because  with  the 
space  and  power  of  one  machine  she  can  produce  so  much  more  work  for  her 
employer." 

Proposed  Changes  in  the  Law  Restricting  the  Honrs  of  Labor  of  Women  and 
Children  Employed  in  Factories. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  second  day  of  January,  contains  (page  62)  the 
draft  of  a  bill  amending  sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law 
and  designed  to  make  the  law  more  enforceable,  as  explained  in 
the  text  of  the  report.  The  bill,  as  elaborated  and  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  January  10th  (Prentice  bill,  No.  79),  contains  some 
additions  (subdivisions  5  and  6  of  section  77,  and  subdivisions 
2  and  3  of  section  78)  and  is,  therefore,  reprinted  below: 
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State  of  New  York. 

No.  79.  Int.  79. 

IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  10,  1907. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Pkbnttce — read  once  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Industries. 
AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  labor  law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  a$ 
foOows: 

Section  1.  Sections  seventy-seven  and  seventy-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,**  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  chapter  one  hundred 
and  dghty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

i  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women.  Subd.  I.  No  child  [minor]  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection  teUh  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  o'clock 
In  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  eight  [nine]  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  week. 

Subd.  2.  No  mcUe  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  [,]  shaU  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  any  one  weeHt.   [and  no] 

Subd.  3.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  tweniy-one  years  and  no  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  more  than  six  days  or  fifty-eight 
hours  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  as  hereafter  provided, 
[to  make  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the 
whole  number  of  days  so  worked.] 

Subd.  4.  A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  com- 
missioner  of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of 
such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  poste  In  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin 
their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  men- 
tioned in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed 
after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  The  presence  of  such  persons  [at  work]  in  a  factory  at  any  other  hours 
than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice,  or  if  no  stich  notice  be  posted,  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section  [of  the  law]. 

Subd.  5.  In  a  factory  wherein,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  weekly  in  advance  the  commissioner  of  labor,  upon  a  proper  application 
stating  facts  showing  the  necessiiy  therefor,  shall  grant  a  permit  dispensing  with  the  notice  here- 
inbefore required,  upon  condition  that  n  time  book  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  him,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  aU  female  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each  of  them  in  each  day, 
tkdU  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates 
promptly  upon  demand.  Such  permit  shaU  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory  as  such 
commissioner  may  prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any  time  for  failure 
to  post  it  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  audi  time  book  as  herein  provided. 

Subd.  6.  Where  a  female  is  employed  in  several  factories  or  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
same  day  or  week  the  total  time  of  employment  must  not  exceed  that  allowed  per  day  or  week  in 
a  single  factory  or  mercantile  establishment:  and  any  person  who  shall  require  or  permit  a 
female  to  work  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  Oie  evening  and  seven  o  clock  in 
the  morning  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  of  this  section,  with  or  without 
knowledge  of  the  previous  or  other  employment,  shall  be  liable  for  a  violation  (hereof. 

(  78.  Subdivision  I.  Overtime  by  females;  exceptions. —  A  female  eighteen  years  of^jage 
or  upwards  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  a  day; — (a)  regularly  in  not  to 
exceed  five  days  a  week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  on  one  of  ttu  six  working  days 


Explanation — Matter  in  italics  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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of  the  week;  (b)  irreouktrly  in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week,  ae  overtime  after  a  reffuiar  eight 
or  nine  hour  workday:  provided  that  no  euch  female  shall  he  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week  or  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  that  the  pro- 
vieions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to  notice  or  time  book  be  fully  complied  with. 

[Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. — When  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  work 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a 
female  si^cteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory 
more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day.  the  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  conmiissioner  of 
labor  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement 
or  permission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  requirement  or  permission 
has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees  thus  required  or  permitted 
to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  shuc  work 
was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor.] 

Subd.  2.  Females  eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  regularly  employed  in  a  factory  in  the 
manufacture  of  perishable  seasonal  products  or  of  products  from  perishable  seasonal  ma- 
terials, may  be  permitted  to  work  sixty-six  hours  a  week  in  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year 
but  not  to  exceed  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  provided  however  that  a  permit  therefor  shaU  Urd 
be  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  shaU  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory 
as  the  said  commissioner  may  prescribe.  Such  permit  shall  be  issued  only  upon  a  written 
application  staling  facts  showing  proper  grounds  therefor,  and  shaU  specify  the  weeks  for  which 
it  is  granted:  but  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  for  a  factory  unless  it  is  clean^  weU  Ught^ 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  is  free  from  deleterious  dust  or  gases,  and  unless  aU  lawful  orders  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  relative  to  such  factory  ?Mve  been  complied  with.  Tfte  commissioner 
of  labor  may  revoke  such  permit  at  any  time  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  (his  chapter. 

Subd.  3.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  or  of  the  preceding  section 
(he  burden  of  proving  a  permit  or  exception  shaU  be  upon  (he  party  claiming  iL 

f  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  concentrated  particularly  on  the  provi- 
sions permitting  overtime  in  certain  cases,  especially  subdivision 
2  of  section  78,  which  allows  a  schedule  of  66  hours  a  week  for 
six  weeks  each  year  in  canning  factories,  confectionery  establish- 
ments and  other  manufacturing  concerns  whose  product  is  made 
from  perishable,  seasonal  materials.  In  reply  to  criticism  of  the 
bill,  Commissioner  Sherman  made  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  various  changes: 

"  In  recent  editorials  in  the  public  press  there  have  appeared  some  criticisms 
upon  Assemblyman  Prentice's  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  to  amend 
sections  77  and  7S  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  minors  in  factories.  That  bill  was  drawn  by  me,  with  the  advice  and 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  factory  inspectors,  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  laws  of  other  states  and  countries.  Excepting  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  children,  the  object  of  every  one  of  its  provisions  is  to  render  more  gen- 
erally and  thoroughly  enforcible  the  limitations  upon  the  working  time  of 
women;  and  it  has  been  publicly  admitted  by  its  critics  that  it  will  have  that 
effect.  The  present  law  limits  their  working  hours  to  60  a  week,  to  ten  a  day, 
*  except  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,*  and  to  not 
more  than  an  average  of  ten  a  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  worked  per 
week. 

"  The  proposed  amendments  allow  a  workday  in  excess  of  ten  hours  under 
several  more  conditions,  and  wipe  out  the  provision  as  to  the  average  day. 
but  limit  the  workday  to  12  hours  without  exception,  and  the  week  to  68 
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hours,  save  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  perishable  articles,  where  66  hours 
are  permitted  for  short  periods.  The  principal  opposition,  which  emanates 
from  the  representatives  of  certain  philanthropic  and  charitable  organizations, 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  feeling  that  the  proposed  amendments  abandon  or 
lower  an  established  principle  or  standard,  i.  e.,  a  ten-hour  workday  —  a 
standard  merely  declared  in  the  law  and  never  yet  lived  up  to  nor  successfully 
enforced.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  wrongly  prefer  form  to  substance  and  mis- 
take the  proper  fimctions  of  penal  laws.  Every  such  law  should  be  aimed  to 
prevent  or  correct  an  evil,  and  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  actually  accomplishes 
or  is  fitted  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result.  Judged  by  this  test 
the  present  law  is  radically  defective,  and  the  proposed  amendments  would 
be  a  great  improvement. 

''Neither  is  there  any  real  principle  involved  in  the  ten-hour  day.  An 
ideal  workday  would  be  of  eight  hours.  A  more  nearly  attainable  ideal  is  the 
regular  nine-hour  day  toward  which  the  majority  of  New  York  factories  in 
which  women  are  employed  are  naturally  tending,  but  with  frequent  relapses 
during  rush  seasons  into  periods  of  excessive  *  overtime.'  The  present  law,  if 
enforcible  and  enforced,  would  check  that  desirable  tendency;  while  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  designed  to  encourage  it,  but  to  limit  effectively  the 
overtime  and  to  reduce  the  regular  hours  of  work  per  week.  I  therefore  can 
see  in  those  amendments  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle  nor  lowering  of  any 
standard. 

"  It  is  objected  that  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  limits  the  working  hours 
of  women  in  factories  to  58  hours  a  week,  without  exception,  and  to  ten  a 
day,  except  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  except  to  make 
up  for  time  lost  by  stoppage  of  machinery,  is  enforcible  and  enforced.  With 
some  exceptions  and  qualifications  that  is  true.  But  it  is  not  a  strong  objec- 
tion, for  the  Prentice  bill  would  amend  our  law  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
that  of  Massachusetts;  and  there  are  two  circumstances  that  make  proper 
some  differences  that  would  still  remain.  One  is  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions of  industry  in  the  two  states.  In  Massachusetts  large  mills  predom- 
inate. They  are  easily  watched  and  regulated  and  in  them  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  regular  but  long  hours.  Industries  in  New  York  are  much  more 
varied,  and  conditions  and  practises  vary  yet  more.  Small  workshops,  with 
Fomewhat  irresponsible  proprietors,  and  others  run  in  connection  with  mer- 
cantile establishments,  both  difficult  to  watch  and  regulate,  are  infinitely 
more  oommon.  And  in  many  industries  in  New  York  the  tendency  is  not  to 
regular  long  hours,  but  to  regular  short  hours,  with  irregular  and  varying 
rush  season  when  the  pressure  to  work  long  hours  becomes  intense.  In  the 
second  place,  in  Massachusetts  the  law  as  to  mercantile  establishments  and 
factories  is  the  same,  while  in  New  York  it  is  entirely  different,  for  there  are 
no  limitations  upon  the  hours  of  adult  females  in  mercantile  establishments 
and  none  as  to  minors  over  sixteen  during  the  Christmas  rush  season  or  on 
Saturdays.  This  difference  between  the  factory  and  the  mercantile  laws  makes 
the  task  of  the  factory  inspectors  here  a  hundred  fold  more  difficult.  There- 
fore I  am  convinced  that  the  Massachusetts  rule  as  to  factories  would  be 
practically  unenforcible  in  New  York  by  any  possibly  obtainable  number  of 
inspectors  and  prosecuting  officers.  The  English  law  is  equally  good,  but 
again  different  because  adapted  to  conditions  in  England.  We  will,  therefore, 
not  be  depoi^ng  from  any  uniform  and  accepted  standard  if  we  frame  our 
law  with  some  regard  to  our  own  peculiar  conditions. 
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"The  most  earnest  objection  to  the  bill  is  to  that  provision  which  would 
allow  eight  hours  a  week  overtime  in  excess  of  a  fifty-eight-hour  week  (but 
not  to  exceed  two  hours  a  day)  for  six  weeks  a  year,  where  seasonal  and 
perishable  articles  are  used  or  manufactured.  The  provision  is  adopted  in 
restricted  terms  from  the  English  law,  which  allows  two  hours  a  day  overtime 
(in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week)  in  60  days  a  year,  under  three  condi- 
tions: 1.  Where  materials  are  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  weather.  2.  Where 
there  is  press  of  work  in  certain  seasons,  and  3,  where  there  is  sudden  press 
of  orders  from  unforeseen  causes.  The  Prentice  bill  allows  the  overtime  only 
where  the  first  two  conditions  are  combined.  The  imiversal  practice  of  man- 
kind recognizes  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  haste  and  overtime  work 
in  dealing  with  perishable  articles  (the  international  labor  treaty,  recently 
feigned  at  Berne,  allows  overtime  in  'industries  affected  by  seasons'),  and  no 
law  which  allows  no  excess  over  the  regular  hours  for  that  purpose  has  ever 
been  lived  up  to  or  successfully  enforced.  Under  the  present  law  the  sixty- 
hour  limit  is  easily  and  frequently  evaded  both  legally  and  illegally,  and  if 
the  Prentice  bill  make  the  law  enforcible  it  will  in  fact  reduce  the  working 
time  even  when  and  where  66  hours  are  allowed. 

"  That  bill  is  not  meant  to  be  an  abstract  rule  of  morals  or  of  hygiene,  but 
a  practical  measure  of  coercive  legislation,  aimed  at  and  fitted  to  meet  actual 
conditions  and  practices.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  perfect  or  final,  but  I 
believe  that  in  all  the  Industries  in  which  excessive  hours  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  factory  inspectors,  it  would  enable  them  to  reduce  those  hours 
and  to  prevent  a  large  measure  of  the  evils  that  result  from  them.  It  is 
proper  that  the  question,  whether  the  bill  be  or  be  not  so  framed  as  to  possess 
the  practical  merits  claimed  for  it,  should  be  subjected  to  and  determined  by 
the  criticisms  and  judgment  of  lawyers  and  inspectors  familiar  with  or  in- 
formed of  the  industrial  conditions  in  this  state.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  for 
doctors,  economists  and  charity  workers  to  seek  to  dictate  the  exact  terms  of 
such  remedial  legislation.  They  may  be  and  doubtless  are  more  familiar  with 
the  evils  that  women  incur  from  excessive  labor  in  factories,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  profession  should  determine  what  are  desirable  limitations; 
but  the  manner  and  means  of  actually  limiting  labor  is  a  problem  of  law  and 
inspection  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and  inspectors  is  superior. 

"  In  no  particular,  at  no  time  and  in  no  industry  is  it  designed  by  this  bill 
to  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor.    The  contrary  is  true  in  every  case. 

"  In  drafting  the  amendments  in  the  Prentice  bill  to  the  law  relating  to  the 
hours  of  children  and  male  minors,  other  questions  besides  enforcibility  were 
equally  considered.  That  bill  reduces  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  for  children 
in  factories  from  nine  to  eight  a  day.  Page  Senate  bill  No.  10,  now  before  the 
same  committee  of  the  Assembly  as  the  Prentice  Assembly  bill,  not  only 
makes  that  reduction  in  time,  but  also  restricts  the  hours  to  those  between 
8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  That  change  would  make  the  eight-hour  rule  more  on^sily 
and  thoroughly  enforcible,  and  so  far  is  desirable;  but  it  would  also  cause  tlie 
discharge  of  all  children  in  all  factories  where  they  interlock  with  adults  an;! 
in  which  the  working  hours  begin  at  7  a.  m.  or  continue  until  6  p.  m.,  whether 
they  be  eight- hour  factories  or  not.  That  would  mean  that  boys  can  not  begin 
to  work  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  factories  until  they  are  sixteen,  even 
if  they  have  finished  their  schooling  and  be  physically  fit  for  the  work.  There 
is  grave  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arbitrary  regulation.    The  objects 
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of  the  child  labor  laws  are  to  secure  education  for  and  to  protect  the  health 
of  children;  but  this  rule  is  not  logically  necessary  or  conducive  to  either 
purpose,  unless  perhaps  it  be  an  administrative  regulation  necessary  to  enforce 
the  limitation  upon  the  number  of  hours.  It  may  be  so  necessary;  but  that 
fact  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  propriety  of  enacting  the  provisions 
of  the  Page  bill  is  therefore  a  point  which  should  properly  be  decided  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Legislature,  unmoved  by  sentiment.  Even  the  Prentice  bill 
goes  doubtfully  far  on  this  point  in  the  direction  of  unnecessarily  arbitrary 
regulation.  To  be  personal,  I  admit  that  I  have  myself  gone  yet  farther,  in 
some  published  opinions,  in  the  same  direction.  I  then  had  in  mind  the  con- 
dition of  girls  and  of  children  in  sweatshops.  But  as  to  well  developed  boys 
of  fifteen  and  thereabouts  employed  in  factories  proper,  I  now  realize  the  need 
of  more  reasonable  rules,  lest  we  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  driving  them  for 
life  out  of  mechanical  occupations. 

"Another  provision  of  the  Prentice  bill  relaxes  the  limitations  upon  the 
hours  of  labor  of  male  minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  At 
present  they  are  forbidden  to  work  in  factories  after  9  p.  li.  or  before  6  li. 
This  provision  works  imqualified  harm,  for  it  practically  postpones  the  age  at 
which  such  minors  can  begin  to  learn  certain  trades  or  be  employed  in  various 
proper  occupations  until  they  become  eighteen.  The  majority  of  bakers  work 
only  in  the  night,  and  brickmakers  start  at  4  and  4:30  A.  M.  in  Sunmier. 
And  in  all  those  day  occupations  in  which  work  is  occasionally  continued  into 
the  evenings  after  9  o'clock,  this  law  causes  the  discharge  of  all  such  minors 
wherever  they  are  discovered  by  the  inspectors.  It  is  idle  to  believe  that 
these  young  men  when  turned  out  of  work  return  to  school,  or  that  they  stay 
in  their  homes  after  9  p.  m.,  where  they  procure  other  employment  which  does 
not  require  evening  work.  But  only  too  often  they  lose  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  of  learning  a  trade,  and  take  to  the  streets  permanently  instead. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  factory  inspectors  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
has  almost  invariably  worked  hardship  and  done  wrong.  At  the  very  best  the 
net  benefit  is  doubtful.  It  therefore  seems  obvious  that  while  so  much  un- 
doubtedly good  work  remains  to  be  done,  no  eflfort  should  be  wasted  over  such 
a  dubious  provision.  The  subdivision  of  the  Prentice  bill  relating  to  this 
subject  does  go  too  far  in  permitting  the  employment  of  such  minors  in  all- 
night  shifts  and  accidentally  omits  the  rule  of  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
hibits more  than  ten  hours*  work  a  day.  It  will  doubtless  be  amended  to 
correct  these  errors.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  pass  in  such  a  form  as 
to  permit  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  to  work  imtil  much  later  in  the 
evenings  and  after  4  a.  m." 


The  international  treaty  of  1906  regulating  the  night  work 
of  women,  which  was  published  in  the  December  Bulletin,  was 
the  first  international  labor  convention ;  but  noteworthy  practical 
results  followed  the  International  Conference  on  Labor  held  in 
Berlin  in  1890,  although  no  conventions  were  drawn  up  at  that 
time.    The  British  House  of  Commons  recently  caused  a  return 
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summary  of  reports  showing  how  far  recommendations  of  the 


I.  Rboulations  Conceknino  Work  in  Mtnes 
1.  (a)  Minimum  age  for  emplosrment  of  children 
underground  to  be  raised  to  14  years — in 
southern  countries  it  may  be  12  years. 
1.  (b)  Prohibition  of  employment  of  women  under- 
ground. 

III.  Regulation  of  Child  Labor. 

1.  Children  under  minlmimi  age  to  be  excluded  from 

work  in  factories. 

2.  Minimum  age  to  be  fixed  at  12  years — ^in  southern 

countries  it  may  be  10  years. 

3.  Minimum  age  limit  to  apply  to  every  factory 

without  exception. 

4.  Children  must  satisfy  provisions  concerning  pri- 

mary jeducation  before  being  employed. 


Children  under  14  not  to  work  at  night  nor  on 
Sundays. 


6.  Actual  working  hours  for  children  under  14  not 

to  exceed  6,  oroken  by  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  or 
more. 

7.  Children  to  be  excluded  from  unhealthy  or 

dangerous  occupations  or  admitted  only  under 
protective  conditions. 

IV.  RsouLATiONS  Concerning  the  Labor  of  the 

Young. 

1.  Persons  aged  14  to  16  not  to  work  at  night  nor  on 

Simdays. 

2.  Actual  working  hours  of  such  persons  not  to 

exceed  10  hours,  broken  by  rests  amounting  to 
at  least  li  hours. 

3.  Exceptions  to  be  admitted  for  certain  industries 
A.  Emplojrment  in  unhealthy  and  dangerous  occu- 
pations to  be  subject  to  restrictions. 

5.  Young  men  aged  16  to  18  to  be  protected  as 
regards — 

(a)  Maximum  day's  labor 

(b)  Night  work 

(c)  Sunday  work 

(d)  Employment  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy 

occupations. 

V.  Rbgulatioks  Concerning  Female  Labor. 
1.  (a)  Females  from  16  to  21  not  to  work  at  night, 
1.  (b) 


I  Women  over  21  not  to  work  at  night . 


2.  Actual  working  hours  of  females  not  to  exceed 

11  hours,  broken  by  rests  amounting  to  li 
hours  at  least. 

3.  Exceptions  may  be  allowed  for  certain  industries 

4.  Employment  in  unhealthy  or  dangerous  occupa- 

tions to  be  subject  to  restrictions. 
6.  Women  not  to  be  admitted  to  work  for  four 
weeks  after  child-brith. 


Adopted* 
Adopted* 


Adopted.  Minimum 
age.  14.* 


Adopted*. 


Adopted  except  as  to 
certain  neces 
Sunday  labor. 

Not  adopted . . . 


Adopted*. 


Adopted  

Not  adopted  

Adopted*  

Adopted*  

Adopted  as  regards 
(a)  and  (c)*. 


j-  Adopted. 


Adopted*. 

Adopted. . . 
Adopted*. . 


Not  adopted  

Minimum  age,  12. . . . 

Adopted  as  regards 
females  under  21.* 


Adopted* 


No  provision  in  Bel- 
glum  law  concern- 
ing primary  educa- 
tion. 

Adopted  except  as  to 
certain  industries 
which  cannot  suffer 
interruption.* 

Adopted  but  period 
of  rest  must  be  not 
less  than  i  hour. 

Adopted  


Adopted* — 
Not  adopted . 

Adopted*.... 

Adopted  

Not  adopted . 


Adopted  

Not  adopted . 

Not  adopted . 

Adopted*.... 
Adopted  

Adopted*  


*  Adopted  before  the  date  of  the  Conference. 
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BEBUN  labob  CONFEBENCE  HAVE  BEEN  CABBIED  INTO  EFFECT. 


GEBMANT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 


Not  adopted  

Minimnm  age,  13. 

Adopted  


Adopted. , 


Adopted  except  the 
weekly  rest  need  not 
be  Sunday. 

Not  adopted  


Adopted. 


Adopted  except  that 
weekly  rest  need  not 
be  Sunday. 

Not  adopted  


Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Adopted  except  that 
weekly  rest  need  not 
be  Sunday. 


Not  adopted  

Minimum  age,  13. 

Adopted  


Adopted  but  mini- 
mum age  fixed 
at  1 3,  except 
in  certain  cases, 
when  it  may  be 
12. 


Adopted. 
Adopted . 


Not  adopted . 


Adopted. 


Adopted . 


Adopted. 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 

Adopted. 


Adopted   Adopted. 

Adopted  I  Adopted. 


Working  liours  limited 
to  10,  with  rests 
amounting  to  1  hour. 

Adopted  

Adopted  


Not  adopted . 


Legidation  in  progress. 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 

Adopted. 


Not  adopted . . . 
Minimum  age,  13 

Adopted*  


Adopted. 


Adopted.* . 
Adopted*. . 


Not  adopted . 


Adopted*. 


Adopted*  

Not  adopted . 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted*. 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted*. 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted. . 


Adopted  as  regards  under- 
ground workingi  without 
mechanical  traction. 

Adopted. 


Adopted.   The  minimum  age 
12. 


Adopted  except  that  weekly 
rest  need  not  be  on  Sunday. 


Not  adopted.  Children  between 
12  and  15  may  work  11 
hours  with  rest  equal  to  2 
hours 

Adopted. 


Not  adopted. 


For  those  under  15,  maximum 
is  II  hours  with  rest  of  li 
hours. 

Adopted. 

Not  adopted. 

Not  adopted. 


Adopted    except  as  regards 

firls  at  work  before  June, 
902. 

Not  adopted. 

Adopted  as  regards  girls  under 
21. 

Adopted  period  may  be  re- 
duced to  3  weeks  on  medical 
certificate. 
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to  be  prepared  showing  the  degree  to  which  certain  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Conference  are  now  carried  out  in  each  of  the 
countries  represented,  and  this  document  (ordered  to  be  printed 
August  3,  1905)  affords  a  convenient  survey  of  the  principal 
regulations  now  enforced  abroad  concerning  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  Pages  — ,  —  contain  in  tabular  form  a 
summary  of  the  reports  for  the  leading  six  countries  of  Europe. 
Since  the  reports  were  prepared,  early  in  1905,  some  countries 
have  strengthened  their  regulations. 

It  may  be  added  that  Russia,  which  was  not  represented  at 
the  Berlin  Conference,  has  lately  made  considerable  progress  in 
labor  legislation.  In  November  last  the  Council  of  Ministers 
decreed  a  ten-hour  work-day  for  all  factory  operatives.  According 
to  this  decree  the  work-day  in  factories  is  limited  to  twelve  hours, 
with  a  two-hour  intermission  for  dinner.  In  factories  where  con- 
tinuous operati(Hi  is  important,  the  change  will  bring  in  an  eight- 
hour  schedule  of  work,  with  three  shifts  in  eadi  twenty-four-hour 
day.  The  normal  work-day  of  clerks  and  salesmen  is  limited  to 
twelve  hours,  but  two  hours  may  be  added  forty  days  a  year,  which 
are  named  by  special  decree.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
intrusted  to  local  inspectors,  rural  and  municipal  councils  and 
the  police.  Violations  are  punishable  either  by  one  month's  im-  • 
prisonment  or  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. — (Btdletin  de  VOfp.ce  du 
Travail,  Dec,  1906.) 
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CHILDREN  WORKING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  TENEMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  general  public  interests  in 
the  subject  of  home  work  in  tenements  in  New  York  City,  the 
following  analyses  of  inspections  by  the  factory  inspectors  during 
the  past  few  months  are  published. 

Table  No.  I  is  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  regular  inspections 
of  licensed  tenements  in  accordance  with  secti6n  100  of  the 
Labor  Law  during  the  month  ended  February  17.  The  houses 
referred  to  are  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  New  York  City. 

TABLE  I. — ^RBoriJUt  Inspbctions  or  Licsnssd  TsNxiiBNTe,  Nrw  Yobk  Citt,  Month 


Ending  Fbbbuabt  17,  1907. 

Total  number  of  bouses  inspected   660 

Number  in  wbich  work  wms  found   (454) 

Number  In  wbich  no  work  wms  found   (116) 


Number  of  Apartments  In  which  work  wms  found   1 , 076 

Number  of  which  were  living  apartments   (964) 

Number  of  which  were  shops   (112) 


Number  of  workers  found   1 , 664 

Number  in  llYing  apartments   (1 , 189) 

Number  in  shops   (466 ) 

Average  number  of  workers  in  each  living  apartment  used  for  working.  li 

Number  of  houses  against  which  orders  were  issued   69 

Number  of  orders  issued  against  those  houses   76 

Number  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  foimd   1 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  found  at  work   0 


The  absence  of  any  (diildren  found  at  work  on  the  regular  in- 
spections of  licensed  tenements,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table, 
is  unusual,  but  the  number  is  never  large.  That  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenements  inspected 
monthly  contain  the  homes  of  skilled  workers  among  whom  child 
labor  is  almost  unknown;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  in- 
spections are  made  during  school  hours,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
while  upon  such  duty  the  inspectors  are  not  in  position  to  devote 
the  greatest  attention  to  detecting  children  at  work. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
amount  of  child  labor  in  those  tenements  in  which  it  is  most 
frequent,  a  special  investigation  on  that  subject  only  and  out  of 
school  hours  is  being  made  of  the  licensed  tenement-houses  on 
Elizabeth,  Mott,  Mulberry,  Baxter,  Sullivan,  Thompson  and  Mac- 
dougal  streets  in  New  York  City.  These  buildings  are  practically 
home  annexes  to  nearby  shops,  and  in  them  the  poorer  Italian 
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population  do  the  bulk  of  the  home  finishing  and  artificial  flower 
work.  The  results  of  that  investigation  to  date  are  shown  in 
Tables  II  and  IIL 

TABLE  II. — Children  Found  at  Work  in  Tenements  on  Eijsabbth,  Mott,  MuiiBEBRT 

AND  Baxter  Strebtb. 


AOES. 


■I » 


10 


11 


12 


13  I  14 


Totals. 


Number  workingt  

Number  of  boys  

Number  of  girls  

Nimiber  attend  school  

Number  do  not  attend  school.. . 

Number  found  In  daytime  

Number  foimd  in  eyening-  

Number  found  at   hours  not 
recorded  


Number  "finishing"  garments. 
Number  making  artificial  fiowers 

Number  sewing  buttons  

Number  pulling  bastings  

Number  making  cigars  


1  I  4 
...  2 
1  I  2 


119* 

27 
02 
94 
25 
50 
44 

25 

84 
8 

21 
3 


Number  of  houses,  241. 

Number  of  apartments  (estimated).  3,600. 

Number  of  adult  home  workers  in  ihem — unascertalnable. 

Number  of  families  in  which  two  children  work,  20. 

Number  of  families  in  which  three  or  more  work,  0. 

Latest  hour  at  which  child  was  foimd  at  work,  9;05  p.  if. 

On  this  table  the  inspector  makes  the  following  comments:  It 
was  principally  in  the  very  poor  tenements  that  I  found  young 
workers.  Of  the  children,  some  said  that  they  worited  steadily 
all  day  until  dark,  others  only  at  odd  intervals,  while  some  ad- 
mitted that  they  worked  until  9  o'clock,  after  which  they  studied 
their  lessons. 

TABLE  III. — Children  Found  at  Work  in  Tenements  on  Suixivan  and  BIacdouoal 

Streets. 


Ages. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Totals. 


Number  workings  

Number  boys  

Number  girls  

Number  attend  school  

Number  don't  attend  school.. . 
Number  found  In  daytime .... 
Number  found  in  evening — after 

6  

Number  make  artificial  flowers. . 
Number  finish  corsets  


10 


OOt 
21 
60 
86 
4 
47 

43 
84 
6 


Number  of  houses,  60. 

Number  of  apartments  (estimated),  900. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  2  children  work,  8. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  3  children  work,  7. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  4  children  work,  6. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  5  children  work,  1. 


*In  addition  one  girl  under  three  was  foimd  pulling  bastings  and  one  boy  of  torn  buttoning 
garments.   They  were  obviously  playing  and  are  properly  excluded  from  table. 

i Number  net  found  at  work,  but  who  admitted  working,  9. 
In  addition  one  boy  and  one  girl  were  found  sortlne  leaves. 
Number  not  found  working,  but  who  admitted  working,  23. 
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On  this  table  the  inspector  comments  as  follows:  In  contrast- 
ing conditions  among  the  class  of  people  on  Mott  and  Mulberry 
streets  with  those  on  Macdougal  and  Sullivan  streets,  the  latter 
seem  to  be  of  a  little  higher  grade  and  live  under  better  conditions. 
There  is  not  the  overcrowding  that  I  found  among  the  finishers. 
In  a  flower  maker's  home  you  will  find  the  father,  mother  and 
A  half  dozen  or  more  children.  I  have  not  seen  an  outsider  in 
any  of  the  homes  visited  at  night  so  far.  They  live  in  cleaner 
and  better  kept  houses,  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  more  intelligent, 
and  while  most  of  them  are  very  poor,*  the  bright  hue  of  the  flow- 
ers and  the  smiling,  animated  faces  of  the  children  created  a  more 
dieerful  atmosphere  in  the  homes,  which  was  quite  a  relief  from 
the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  some  of  the  homes  on  Mulberry 
and  Elizabeth  streets.  They  answer  questions  readily  and  appar- 
ently truthfully;  not  so  the  Sicilians  (most  of  the  finishers  are 
Sicilians),  who  are  suspicious  and  prone  to  prevaricate.  Few  of 
the  children  of  the  flower  workers  seem  to  work  at  aU  steadily, 
but  apparently  aU  work  some. 

These  tables  probably  represent  approximately  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  under  who  work  in 
these  tenementB  at  any  one  tima  But  as  home  work  is  eseen- 
tially  irregular  and  intermittent,  they  do  not  indicate  anything 
approaching  to  the  total  number  of  those  who  work  at  some  time 
or  other.  Particularly  is  this  true  as  to  Table  No.  II.  The  high 
average  school  attendance  shown  in  Table  III  explains  why  so 
few  children  are  found  on  the  regular  inspections. 

According  to  the  school  law,  all  children  between  eight  and 
fourteen  must  attend  school,  and  all  those  shown  in  the  above 
tables  who  did  not,  have  been  reported  to  the  attendance  officers. 
But  the  Labor  Law  as  to  child  labor  in  homes  is  indefinite.  The 
Department  proposes  to  try  to  stamp  it  out  under  the  present  law, 
and  thereby  learn  by  experience  what  further  legislation  is  needed. 

The  above  tables  have  no  reference  to  unlicensed  tenements. 
All  labor  of  the  kinds  above  classified  is  forbidden  in  them, 
whether  it  be  by  children  or  by  adults.  The  factory  inspectors 
therefore  simply  search  for  it,  and  where  found,  stop  it ;  and  they 
spare  no  time  to  estimate  the  number  and  character  of  the  workers. 

■^They  obtain  30  cents  a  gross  for  making  large  flowers  and  as  low  as  5  cents  for 
small  ones. 


WATIOHAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 


The  first  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  issued  in  January,  1907,  con- 
tains the  addresses  given  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  on 
the  ev^ing  of  November  16,  1906,  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  Society.  Few  social  movements  of  recent  years  have  aroused 
more  general  interest  than  the  movement  for  improved  methods 
of  vocational  training,  which  is  now  crystallized  in  a  national 
organization.  The  constitution  of  the  Society  and  a  list  of  its 
oflScers  are  herewith  reprinted,  together  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  purposes: 

The  field  of  work  indicated  by  the  term  "  industrial  education  *'  lies  between 
the  manual  training  of  the  public  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
engineering  college  on  the  other.  Both  of  these  may  be  considered  as  phases 
of  industrial  education,  but  it  is  that  schooling  which  deals  with  training  of 
direct  vocational  value  to  the  industrial  worker,  to  which  the  term  is  most 
appropriately  applied. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  problems  presented  by  this  field  invoT?^ 
not  only  economic  and  educational  questions,  but  social  considerations  of  large 
magnitude.  They  were  convinced  that  lasting  results  could  be  secured  only 
when  public  opinion  approves  the  measures  proposed  and  is  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  moving  forward. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  felt  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  elements  of 
the  community  concerned  in  the  problem  be  represented  in  the  Society,  and 
that  through  the  Society  the  views  of  each  should  find  expression.  Through 
such  exposition  they  believe  that  public  opinion  may  be  shaped  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  situation. 

This  point  must  arise  in  any  effort  to  secure  state  and  community  support 
of  industrial  education,  for  while  it  is  true  that  experiment  and  demonstration, 
for  some  time  to  come,  must  depend  upon  private  initiative  and  support,  public 
action  must  eventually  play  a  large  part  in  this  work. 

The  field  of  industrial  education  is  a  wide  one.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  modern  industry  and  social  life  are  so  complex 
that  no  single  plan  will  meet  all  needs.  On  the  contrary  a  great  variety  of 
provisions  are  necessary  —  provisions  that  will  meet  the  financial  resources 
and  different  capacities  of  the  learners  and  will  furnish  the  training  called  for 
by  the  trade.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  active  operation  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  shop  school,  the  trade  school  of  various  types,  the 
technical  school  for  the  expert,  designer  and  foreman,  the  evening  continua- 
tion school,  the  evening  supplementary  school,  the  half-time  school  and  the 
correspondence  school. 

The  training  of  beginners  for  entrance  to  the  trades  is  a  very  important 
phase  of  the  whole  system,  but  it  is  only  one  phase.   The  idea  that  the 
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National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indiutrial  Education  should  exert  its 
influence  toward  the  immediate  establishment  of  trade  schools  would  seem 
from  many  points  of  view  impracticable  and  undesirable.  There  exists  at 
present  no  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  most  practical  and  desirable  form 
of  such  schools  and  because  of  this  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  more  im- 
mediate and  legitimate  function  of  the  Society  should  lie  in  the  attempt  to 
develope  better  understanding  and  agreement  as  to  just  what  schools,  if  any, 
are  best  fitted  for  the  different  industries,  what  forms  are  practicable  and  what 
will  be  of  largest  benefit  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

Furthermore  the  central  office  of  the  Society,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  a  source  of  data  and  statistics  for  those  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  who  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  education  or  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  local,  public  or  political  sentiment.  These  and  other  lines  of  activity  may 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  in  proportion  to  the  material  and  moral 
support  that  it  receives  from  the  general  public  and  from  those  most  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  our  country. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

National  Socibtt  tob  the  Pbomotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

I.  Namb.  The  name  of  this  organisation  shall  be  the  National  Society  for  Che 
Promotion  of  Indnstrlal  Bklncatlon. 

II.  Objscts.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  bring  to  public  attention 
the  Importance  of  Industrial  edncaUon  as  a  factor  In  the  Industrial  and  educational 
development  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem;  to  make  available  the  results  of 
experience  In  the  field  of  Industrial  education  both  In  this  country  and  abroad 
and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Institutions  for  Industrial  training. 

III.  Mkmbbrsbxp.  All  persons  Interested  In  the  subject  of  Industrial  education 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 

Application  for  membership  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary.    Members  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Membership  shall  begin  with  payment  of  dues. 

There  shall  be  four  classes  of  members,  all  of  which  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges. 

Membert. —  AH  those  who  pay  annual  duee  of  |2. 

8ustaiMng  Members. —  All  those  who  pay  annual  dues  of  |25  or  more. 

Life  Member*. —  All  those  who  pay  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  $250  or  more. 

Honorary  Members. —  Any  person  who  has  achieved  special  distinction  In  pro- 
moting Industrial  education  may  be  elected  by  unanimous  vote  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  as  an  **  Honorary  Mbmbbr,"  and  as  such  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  member,  but  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

IV.  Officbrs.  The  ofllcers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President.  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  twenty-seven  Managem.  There  shall  be  also  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Standing  Committees  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  Society  and  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  of  the  Bxecntive  Committee,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
usually  devolving  upon  a  presiding  officer.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  shall  preside  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Society  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee.    He  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  and  fulfil 
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such  otber  duties  as  the  Board  of  Managers  aliali  assign.  He  shall  be  paid  % 
salary  determined  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Oommittee 
hold  in  safe-keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Society;  and  shall  expend  the  same 
only  npon  the  order  of  said  Committee;  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to 
the  Executive  Committee  when  requested. 

The  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  twenty-seven  additional  members.  These  twenty-seven  members 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  nine  of  them  being  elected  at  each  aoinual 
meeting.* 

The  Board  of  Bianagers  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body 
occurring  between  the  dates  of  the  annual  meetings;  shall  have  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Society  and  shall  develop  plans  to  forward  its  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  shall  also 
be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
shall  determine  the  compensation  of  the  ofBce  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  five  additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
selected  by  that  body  to  serve  for  one  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  and  Investment  of  all  funds  of  the 
Society.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  issue  orders  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  incurred  by  the  Society  under  their  direc- 
tion. It  shall  conduct  such  other  business  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  shall  report  to  that  body  when  requested.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint  such  Standing  and  Special  Committees  as  shall  hereafter  be 
provided  for. 

V.  Mbbtinob.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  'held  in  the  month 
of  November  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Oommittee  shall  decide. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  as  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  once  within  one 
month  of  the  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organisation,  and  again  within) 
sue  month  previovs  to  the  next  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  deciding  upon  such  recommendations  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing as  may  be  found  advisable. 

The  Ehcecutlve  Committee  shall  meet  once  a  month  except  Jane,  July  anfel 
August,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  shall  decide. 

VI.  By-Laws.  By-Laws  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  Society. 

VII.  AicBNDMBNTs.  Thls  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  rc^pHar  meeting,  provided  that  the  al- 
teration or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  In  writing  at  a  previous 
meeting  or  submitted  to  the  members  or  by  mall  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vioe-PreiideQt,  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  V.  Everit  Macy,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Prof.  Chas.  R.  Richards,  Columbia  University. 

BOABD  OF  MUTAOEBS. 

Three  Yean, 

Mnton  P.  Higgins,  President  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Anthooy  Ittner,  President  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis. 

*  To  put  this  Constitution  in  operation  nine  members  shall  be  elected  at  the 
organisation  meeting  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years;  nine  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  nine  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
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W.  H.  Pfahler,  President  Model  HeatiDg  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  President  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  CoUege,  New  York. 

James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Trainlnff,  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  Director  South  End  House,  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Warner.  Principal  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Two  Yeart, 

Fred  W.  Sivyer,  President  N.  W.  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Vice-President  Natiooal  City  Bank,  New  Yoric. 
Charles  A.  Moore.  President  Manning,  Maxwell  ft  Moore,  New  York. 
Fred  W.  Taylor,  Consultfaig  Engineer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  PeonsylTania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Alt, 
Philadelphia. 

F.  J.  McNulty,  Grand  President  iBtematlooal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Springi- 
field,  m. 

Miss  Jane  Addams.  Head  of  Hull-House.  Chicago. 
Louis  Rouillon.  Director,  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 
Walter  M.  Wood,  Manager  of  Institutional  Work,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Chicago. 

One  Year, 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  President  American  Telephone  ft  Tetegraph  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Donnelly.  Secretary  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  New  York  Building 
Trades,  New  York. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer  Munroe  Felt  ft  Paper  Co..  Boston. 
Fred  J.  Miller.  Editor  "American  MacUnist,"  New  York. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford.  President  Richmond  Education  Association.  Richmond,  Va. 
E.  P.  BuUard.  Jr.,  Vice-President  BuUard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
J.  Ernest  G.  Yalden.  Superintendent  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School.  New  York. 
Henry  Bruere,  Secretary  Bureau  of  City  Betterment.  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  ACT  FOR  THE  COMPENSATION  OF 
ACCIDENTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Almost  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  author  of  a  standard 
treatise  on  workingmen's  insurance  declared  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  another  field  of  social  or  legal  reform  in  which 
the  United  States  is  so  far  behind  other  nations"  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  law  governing  the  responsibility  for  injuries  which 
workmen  incur  in  the  course  of  their  employment  American 
legislation  is  based  on  the  idea  of  negligence^  which  worked  sub- 
stantial justice  in  the  days  of  small  workshops  and  hand  tools, 
where  any  accident  that  occurs  may  readily  enough  be  traced  to 
the  fault  of  some  one  man.  But  in  the  large  industrial  enterprises 
of  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  and  apportion  negli- 
gence,  and  the  rule  that  a  workman  can  not  recover  damages 
when  he  himself  has  c<mtributed  to  an  accident,  or  when  a  fellow 
employee  is  at  fault,  has  left  the  average  workman  without 
remedy  when  disabled  from  work.  If  all  workmen  would  unite 
and  refuse  employment  except  upon  terms  that  would  enable  them 
to  carry  accident  insurance  after  the  manner  of  the  relatively 
well^aid  railway  employees,  the  problem  of  caring  for  disabled 
workmen  would  quickly  disappear;  but  it  is  generally  true  that 
an  effective  concert  of  action  through  labor  organizations  is  found 
only  in  the  trades  where  skill  and  large  earnings  co-exist 

Occasionally  actions  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injury 
result  in  awards  of  considerable  amoimt,  but  such  awards  while 
bearing  heavily  upon  the  employer  do  not  afford  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  multitude  of  injured  men  who  either  have  no  cause 
of  action  or  lack  sufficient  evidence  to  obtain  a  judgment  The 
law  of  employers'  liability,  as  it  works  out  in  every  coimtry  that 
uses  steam-driven  machinery,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
gamble,  in  which  the  only  winner  is  the  practicing  attorney  who 
specializes  in  personal  injury  cases. 

In  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  low  standard  of  wages  pre- 
vented workmen  from  laying  by  fimds  for  emergencies,  those 
incapacitated  from  work  were  thrown  upon  public  and  private 
charity,  and  consequently  compelled  an  earlier  recognition  of  the 
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actual  situation  than  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  Ger- 
many in  1884,  every  important  industrial  nation  of  Europe  has 
provided  some  system  of  insurance  against  industrial  accidents. 
The  United  States  is  still  in  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  earliest 
official  report  was  perhaps  that  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1899,  which  is  now  out  of  print*  In  1902  Mary- 
land enacted  a  co-operative  insurance  law,  providing  for  optional 
insurance  in  certain  industries,  but  it  was  soon  declared  uncon- 
stitutional In  1904  a  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Kelations 
between  Employer  and  Employee  made  a  unanimous  reconmien- 
dation  in  favor  of  a  liability  law  similar  to  the  British  workmen's 
compensation  act,  which  makes  the  employer,  in  legal  phrase, 
the  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his  employees ;  but  the  bill  failed  of 
passage.  In  1905  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  industrial  insurance  commission  which  has  just 
made  its  report,  and  last  December  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  which  should  apply  to  conmion  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  the  new  doctrine  that  the  business  itself 
should  bear  the  charges  involved  in  caring  for  employees  injured 
while  at  work,  irrespective  of  questions  of  fault  or  n^ligence, 
thus: 

"Among  the  ezoellent  laws  which  the  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session 
was  an  employers'  liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance  to  get  the 
rec(^ition  of  employers'  liability  on  the  statute  books;  but  the  law  did  not 
go  far  enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by  employers  there  are 
unavoidable  accidents  and  even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line  of  business 
connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  This  inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  can  not  be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a  gn&t 
social  injustice  to  compel  the  employee,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed 
or  disabled  victim,  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice. 
In  other  words,  society  shirks  its  duty  by  laying  the  whole  cost  on  the  victim, 
whereas  the  injury  comes  from  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  risks  of 
the  trade.  Compensation  for  accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any  line  of  industry 
to  the  actual  conditions  under  which  that  industry  is  carried  on,  should  be 
paid  by  that  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  industry 
Is  carried  on  —  that  is,  by  those  who  profit  by  the  industry.  If  the  entire 
trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he  will  promptly  and  properly  add  it 
to  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  and  assess  it  proportionately  upon  the 
consumers  of  his  commodity.   It  is  therefore  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law 

*A  ccmcise  summary  of  the  principles  at  stake  was  given  In  the  BxjULvnv 
of  March,  1906. 
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riwuld  place  this  entire  'rUk  of  a  trade'  upcm  the  employer.  Neither  the 
Federal  law,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  state  laws  dealing  with  the 
question  of  employers'  liability  are  sufficiently  thoroughgoing.  The  Federal 
law  should  of  course  include  employers  in  navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  the  like." 

The  idea  that  each  trade  or  occupation  carries  a  risk  or  haz- 
zard  of  its  own  which  may  be  accurately  ascertained  and  covered 
by  insurance  is  the  doctrine  that  underlies  the  accident  insurance 
systems  and  workmen's  compensation  acts  of  Europe.  The  first 
charges  are  ordinarily  paid  by  the  employer  because  he  is  the 
only  person  who  can  transfer  them  to  the  consimier  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  goods  produced,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  that  he  shifts  to  consumers  his  charges  for  fire 
insurance.  The  manufacturers  of  gunpowder  pay  higher  insur- 
ance rates  than  do  the  owners  of  ordinary  mills,  but  their  profits 
are  not  thereby  reduced  below  the  average  or  normal  rate,  because 
they  include  the  insurance  charges  among  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction ;  similarly,  their  payments  to  insure  .the  proper  compen- 
sation of  injured  employees  would  exceed  those  of  manufacturers 
of  clothing,  for  example,  but  such  payments  would  in  neither 
case  affect  profits  in  the  long  run. 

Ten  years  ago  England  accepted  the  principle  of  the  trade 
risk  in  its  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897.  Three  years 
later  the  act  was  extended  to  agriculture,  and  it  has  now  been 
extended  to  mercantile  establishments,  shipping,  and  domestic 
service,  adding  some  6,000,000  persons  to  the  number  of  work- 
men already  protected.  In  the  revised  law,  moreover.  Parliament 
added  a  new  feature  which  places  England  in  advance  of  many 
of  the  Continental  countries, —  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  processes  involving  the  risk  of  poisoning.  Six  trade 
diseases  to  which  workmen  are  subject  when  handling  poisonous 
materials  are  thus  assimilated  to  accidental  injuries,  namely, 
anthrax  (handling  of  wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides  and  skin),  lead 
poisoning,  mercury  poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning,  arsenic 
poisoning,  and  ankylostomiasis  or  mines'  consumption. 

Under  the  new  act  compensation  is  given  to  workmen  inca- 
pacitated for  one  week  (instead  of  two,  as  before)  and  in  the 
case  of  the  more  serious  injuries,  payments  begin  at  once  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  While  the  allowances  during  disa- 
bility are,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  workman's 
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weekly  earnings,  minors  under  21  years  of  age  are  now  entitled 
to  100  percent  of  their  earnings  up  to  lOs.  ($2.50)  a  week. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  law  is  the  requirement  (sec.  12) 
of  official  reports  concerning  the  number  of  accidents  and  amounts 
paid  in  compensation  thereof.  Heretofore  the  only  information 
published  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  has  been  confined  to  the 
proceedings  in  court  or  before  arbitrators,t  whereas  the  over- 
whelming number  of  cases  are  adjusted  without  recourse  to  liti- 
gation of  any  kind. 

In  the  following  reprint  of  the  official  text  of  the  law,  the  new 
matter  will  be  found  principally  in  sections  7,  8,  10,  11,  and  12, 
and  the  third  schedule. 

WORKMEN'S  CX)MPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 

ABBAJVGiafBNT  OF  SECTIONS. 

Section. 

1.  liability  of  onployera  to  workmen  for  injuries. 

2.  Time  for  taking  proceedinga. 

3.  Contracting  out. 

4.  Bub-contracting. 

5.  Provirion  as  to  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  employer. 

6.  Remediea  both  against  employer  and  stranger. 

7.  Application  of  Act  to  seamen. 

8.  Application  of  Act  to  industrial  diseases. 

0.  Application  to  workmen  in  employment  of  Crown. 

10.  Appointment  and  remuneration  of  medical  referees  and  arbitrators. 

11.  Detention  of  ships. 

12.  Returns  as  to  compensation. 

13.  Definitions. 

14.  Special  provisions  as  to  Scotland. 

16.  ProTlsions  as  to  existing  contracts  and  scdiemes. 
16    Commencement  and  repeal. 

17.  fihMt  title. 
Schedules. 

Ghafteb  58.    [«  Edw.  7.] 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  with  .respect  to  Compensation  to 
Workmen  for  Injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of  their  Employment. 
I2l8t  Deoemher  1906.'\ 

Bm  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  1^  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Cknmnans,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

1.  —  (1)  If  in  any  employment  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a  workman,  his  employer  shall, 

tThe  latest  information  is  In  Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  1897  and  1000.  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880»  during  the  year  1905  [Cd. 
3149.  1906.1 

Valuable  parliamentary  documents  on  this  subject  of  the  law  are  the  three  reports  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Law  relating  to  Compensation  for 
Injuries  to  Workmen  (1904-5,  cd.  2208.  2334  and  2458). 
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Bubject  as  herein-after  mentioned,  be  liable  to  paj  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Provided  that  — 

(a)  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any 
injury  which  does  not  disable  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was 
employed: 

(()  When  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  for/  whose  act  or  default  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  civil  liability 
of  the  employer,  but  in  that  case  the  workman  may,  at  his  option, 
either  claim  compensation  under  this  Act  or  take  proceedings  inde- 
pendently  of  this  Act;  but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  for  injury  to  a  workman  by  accident  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  both  independently  of  and  also 
under  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  independ- 
ently of  this  Act,  except  in  case  of  such  personal  negligence  or  wilful 
act  as  aforesaid: 

(o)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the 
serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation 
claimed  in  respect  of  that  injury  shall,  unless  the  injury  results  in 
death  or  serious  and  permanent  disablement,  be  disallowed. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  as  to  the 
liability  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act  (including  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  person  injured  is  a  workman  to  whom  this  Act  applies),  or 
as  to  the  amount  or  duration  of  compensation  under  this  Act,  the  question, 
if  not  settled  by  agreement,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(4)  If,  within  the  time  herein-after  in  this  Act  limited  for  taking  pro- 
ceedings, an  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  independently  of  this  Act 
for  injury  caused  by  any  accident,  and  it  is  determined  in  such  action  that  the 
injury  is  one  for  which  the  employer  is  not  liable  in  such  action,  but  that  bf. 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  action  shall  be  dismissed;  but  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  tried  shall, 
if  the  plaintiff  so  choose,  proceed  to  assess  such  compensation,  but  may 
deduct  from  such  compensation  all  or  part  of  the  costs  which,  in  its  judgment, 
have  been  caused  by  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  action  instead  of  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection,  when  the  court 
assesses  the  compensation  it  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  compensation  it 
has  awarded  and  the  directions  it  has  given  as  to  the  deduction  for  oosts, 
and  such  certificate  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  award  under  this 
Act. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  proceeding  for  a  fine  under  the 
enactments  relating  to  mines,  factories,  or  workshops,  or  the  application 
of  any  such  fine. 

2. — (1)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  under  this  Act  of  compensation  for 
an  injury  shall  not  be  maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been 
given  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  happening  thereof  and  before  the  work- 
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man  has  voluntarily  left  employment  in  which  he  was  injured,  and  unless 
the  claim  for  compensation  with  respect  to  such  accident  has  been  made 
within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury,  or, 
in  case  of  death,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  death: 
Provided  always  that  — 

(a)  the  want  of  or  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  such  notice  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  proceedings  if  it  is  found  in 
the  proceedings  for  settling  the  claim  that  the  employer  is  not, 
or  would  not,  if  a  notice  or  an  amended  notice  were  then  given 
and  the  hearing  postponed,  be  prejudiced  in  his  defence  by  the  want, 
defect,  or  inaccuracy,  or  that  such  want,  defect,  or  inaccuracy  was 
occasioned  by  mistake,  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other 
reasonable  cause;  and 
(5)  the  failure  to  make  a  claim  within  the  period  above  specified  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  proceedings  if  it  is  found 
that  the  failure  was  occasioned  by  mistake,  absence  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

(2)  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  Act  shall  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  hinguage  the 
cause  of  the  injury  and  the  date  at  which  the  accident  happened,  and  shall 
be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one 
of  such  employers. 

(3)  The  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  sending  it  by 
post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to,  the  residence  or  place  of  business 
of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served. 

(4)  Where  the  employer  is  a  body  of  persons,  corporate  or  unincorporate, 
the  notice  may  also  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  by  sending  it  by 
post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to,  the  employer  at  the  office,  or,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body. 

3. — (1)  If  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  after  taking  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  employer  and  workman,  certifies  that  any  scheme  of 
compensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  in  any 
employment,  whether  or  not  such  scheme  includes  other  employers  and  their 
workmen,  provides  scales  of  compensation  not  less  favourable  to  the  work- 
men and  their  dependants  than  the  corresponding  scales  contained  in  this 
Act,  and  that,  where  the  scheme  provides  for  contributions  by  the  workmen, 
the  scheme  confers  benefits  at  least  equivalent  to  those  contributions,  in 
addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the  workmen  would  have  been  entitled  under 
this  Act,  and  that  a  majority  (to  be  ascertained  by  ballot)  of  the  workmen 
to  whom  the  scheme  is  applicable  are  in  favour  of  such  scheme,  the  employer 
may,  whilst  the  certificate  is  in  force,  contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  thereupon  the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  made  after  the  conmienoement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Registrar  may  give  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limited 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  may  from  time  to  time  renew  with  or 
without  modifications  such  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  it  is  renewed. 
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(3)  No  scheme  shall  be  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring,  or  which  does 
not  contain  provisions  enabling  a  workman  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  of  any  employer  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any 
scheme  no  longer  conform  to  the  conditions  stated  in  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section,  or  that  the  provisions  of  such  scheme  are  being  violated,  or  that  the 
scheme  is  not  being  fairly  administered,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  exist 
for  revoking  the  certificate,  the  Registrar  shall  examine  into  the  complaint, 
and,  if  satisfied  that  good  cause  exist  for  such  complaint,  shall,  unless  the 
cause  of  complaint  is  removed,  revoke  the  certificate. 

(5)  When  a  certificate  is  revoked  or  expires,  any  moneys  or  securities  held 
for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  shall,  after  due  provision  has  been  made  to  dis- 
charge the  liabilities  already  accrued,  be  distributed  as  may  be  arranged 
between  the  employer  and  workmen,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

(6)  Whenever  a  scheme  has  been  certified  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  employer  to  answer  all  such  inquiries  and  to  furnish  all  such  accounts 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  as  may  be  made  or  required  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies. 

(7)  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Registrar  under  this  Act. 

(8)  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  may  make  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect. 

4. — (1)  Where  any  person  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  principal), 
in  the  course  of  or  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  or  business,  contracts  with 
any  other  person  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ccmtractor)  for  the 
execution  by  or  under  the  contractor  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  ai^y  work 
undertaken  by  the  principal,  the  principal  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  work- 
man employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work  any  compensation  under  this  Act 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  to  pay  if  that  workman  had  been  immediately 
employed  by  him;  and  where  compensation  is  claimed  from  or  proceedings  are 
taken  against  the  principal,  then,  in  the  application  of  this  Act,  referenoea 
to  the  principal  shall  be  substituted  for  references  to  the  employer,  except 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
earnings  of  the  workman  under  the  employer  by  whom  he  is  immediately 
employed: 

Provided  that,  where  the  contract  relates  to  threshing,  ploughing,  or  otiier 
agricultural  work,  and  the  contractor  provides  and  uses  machinery  driven 
by  mechanical  power  for  the  purpose  of  such  work,  he  and  he  alone  shall 
be  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay  compensation  to  any  workman  employed 
him  on  such  work. 

(2)  Where  the  principal  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  this  section, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  any  person  who  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the  workman  independently  of  this  section,  and 
all  questions  as  to  the  right  to  and  amount  of  any  such  indemnity  shall  in 
default  of  agreement  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  a  workman 
recovering  compensation  imder  this  Act  from  the  contractor  instead  of  the 
principal. 
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(4)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  accident  occurred 
elsewhere  than  on,  or  in,  or  about  the  premises  on  which  the  principal  has 
undertaken  to  execute  the  work  or  which  are  otherwise  under  his  control  or 
management. 

5.  —  (1)  Where  any  employer  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  any  insurers 
in  respect  of  any  liability  under  this  Act  to  any  workman,  then,  in  the  event 
of  the  employer  becoming  bankrupt,  or  making  a  composition  or  arrangement 
with  his  creditors,  or  if  the  employer  is  a  company  in  the  event  of  the 
eompony  having  commenced  to  be  wound  up,  the  rights  of  the  employer 
against  the  insurers  as  respects  that  liability  shall,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  the  enactments  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  the  winding  up  of  com- 
panies, be  transferred  to  and  vest  in  the  workman,  and  upon  any  such  transfer 
the  insurers  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities  as  if  they  were  the  employer,  so  however  that  the  insurers 
shall  not  be  under  any  greater  liability  to  the  workman  than  they  would 
have  been  under  to  the  employer. 

(2)  If  the  liability  of  the  insurers  to  the  workman  is  less  than  the  liability 
of  the  employer  to  the  workman,  the  workman  may  prove  for  the  balance 
in  the  bankruptcy  or  liquidation. 

(8)  There  shall  be  included  among  the  debts  which  under  section  one 
of  the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Act,  1888,  and  section  four  of 
the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  (Ireland)  Act,  1880,  are  in  the 
distribution  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  a  company  being  wound  up  to  be  paid  in  priority  to  all  other 
debts,  the  amount,  not  exceeding  in  any  individual  case  one  hundred  pounds, 
due  in  respect  of  any  compensation  the  liability  wherefor  accrued  before 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order  or  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
winding  up,  and  those  Acts  and  the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy 
Amendment  Act,  1807,  shall  have  ^ect  accordingly.  Where  the  compensation 
is  a  weekly  payment,  the  amount  due  in  respect  thereof  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  this  provision,  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  of  the  lump  sum  for  which 
the  weekly  payment  could,  if  redeemable,  be  redeemed  if  the  employer  made 
cn  applieatioii  for  diat  purpose  under  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

<4)  In  the  case  of  the  winding  up  of  a  company  within  the  meaning  of 
tiie  Stannaries  Act,  1887,  such  an  amount  as  aforesaid,  if  the  compensation 
is  payable  to  a  miner  or  the  dependants  of  a  miner,  shall  have  the  like  priority 
as  is  conferred  on  wages  of  miners  by  section  nine  of  that  Act,  and  that 
section  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  preferences  and  priorities 
shall  not  apply  where  the  bankrupt  or  the  company  being  wound  up  has 
entered  into  sneh  a  contract  with  insurers  as  aforesaid. 

(0)  This  section  shall  not  apply  where  a  company  is  wound  up  voluntarily 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  reeonstruction  or  of  amalgamation  with  another 

COO^MDOy. 

6.  Where  the  injury  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  Act 
was  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal  liability  in  some  person  other 
than  the  emplo3rer  to  pay  damages  in  respect  thereof  — 

(1)  The  workman  may  take  proceedings  both  against  that  person  to 
recover  damages  and  against  any  person  liable  to  pay  compensation 
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under  this  Act  for  such  compenBation,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  both  damages  and  compensation;  and 
(2)  If  the  workman  has  recovered  compensation  under  this  Act,  the 
person  by  whom  the  compensation  was  paid,  and  any  person  who 
has  been  called  on  to  pay  an  indenmity  under  the  section  of  this 
Act  relating  to  sub-contracting,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
by  the  person  so  liable  to  pay  damages  as  aforesaid,  and  all  questions 
as  to  the  right  to  and  amount  of  any  such  indenmity  shall,  in  default 
of  agreement,  be  settled  by  action,  or,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  b> 
arbitration  under  this  Act. 
7. —  (1)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  masters,  seamen,  and  apprentices  to  the 
sea  service  and  apprentices  in  the  sea-fishing  service,  provided  that  such 
persons  are  workmen  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  are  members  of  the 
crew  of  any  ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  other  British 
ship  or  vessel  of  which  the  owner,  or  (if  there  is  more  than  one  ovmer)  the 
managing  owner,  or  manager  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  to  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  The  notice  of  accident  and  the  claim  for  compensation  may,  except 
where  the  person  injured  is  the  master,  be  served  on  the  master  of 
the  ship  as  if  he  were  the  employer,  but  where  the  accident  happened 
and  the  incapacity  commenced  on  board  the  ship  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  give  any  notice  of  the  accident: 
(6)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice,  the 
claim  for  compensation  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  news 
of  the  death  has  been  recived  by  the  claimant: 
(o)  Where  an  injured  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice  is  discharged  or  left 
behind  in  a  British  possession  or  in  a  foreign  country,  depositions 
respecting  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the  injury  may  be  taken 
by  any  judge  or  magistrate  in  the  British  possession,  and  by  ai^y 
British  consular  officer  in  the  foreign  country,  and  if  so  taken  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  person  by  whom  they  are  taken  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  such  depositions  or  certified  oopies  thereof  shall  in 
any  proceedings  for  enforcing  the  claim  be  admissible  in  evidence 
as  provided  by  sections  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804,  and  those 
sections  shall  apply  accordingly: 

(d)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice,  leaving 
no  dependants,  no  compensation  shall  be  payable,  it  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804,  liable  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  burial: 

(e)  The  weekly  payment  shall  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  period 
during  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  is,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1804,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  or  otherwise, 
liable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  injured  master, 
seaman,  or  apprentice: 

if)  Any  sum  payable  by  way  of  compensation  by  the  owner  of  a  ship 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  full  notwithstanding  anything  in 
section  five  hundred  and  three  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804 


(which  relates  to  the  limitation  of  a  shipowner's  liability  in  certain 
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cases  of  loss  of  life,  injury,  or  damage),  but  the  limitation  on  the 
owner's  liability  imposed  by  that  section  shall  apply  to  the  amount 
recoverable  by  way  of  indemnity  under  the  section  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  remedies  both  against  employer  and  stranger  as  if  the  in- 
demnity were  damages  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury: 
(g)  Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804  (which  relates  to  the  recovery 
of  wages  of  seamen  lost  with  their  ship),  shall  apply  as  respects 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  by  dependants  of 
masters,  seamen,  and  apprentices  lost  with  their  ship  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  wages  due  to  seamen 
and  apprentices;  and  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  compensation 
shall  in  such  a  case  be  maintainable  if  the  claim  is  made  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  at  which  the  ship  is  deemed  to  have 
been  lost  with  all  hands: 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  members  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  vessel 
as  are  remimerated  by  shares  in  the  profits  or  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
working  of  such  vessel. 

(3)  This  section  shall  extend  to  pilots  to  whom  Part  X.  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1804,  applies,  as  if  a  pilot  when  employed  on  any  such  ship 
as  aforesaid  were  a  seaman  and  a  member  of  the  crew. 

8.— (1)  Where  — 

(i)  the  certifying  surgeon  appointed  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1001,  for  the  district  in  which  a  workman  is  employed  certifies 
that  the  workman  is  suffering  from  a  disease  mentioned  in  the 
Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  earning  full 
wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed;  or 

(ii)  a  workman  is,  in  pursuance  of  any  special  rules  or  regulations 
made  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1001,  suspended  from 
his  usual  employment  on  account  of  having  contracted  any  such 
disease;  or 

(iii)  the  death  of  a  workman  is  caused  by  any  such  disease; 

and  the  disease  is  due  to  the  nature  of  any  employment  in  which  the  workman 
was  employed  at  any  time  within  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  disablement  or  suspension,  whether  under  one  or  more  employers,  he  or 
his  dependants  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act  as  if  the 
disease  or  such  suspension  as  aforesaid  were  a  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  that  employment,  subject  to  the  following 
modifications: 

(a)  The  disablement  or  suspension  shall  be  treated  as  the  happening  of 
the  accident; 

(5)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  workman  has  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
employment  wilfully  and  falsely  represented  himself  in  writing  as 
not  having  previously  suffered  from  the  disease,  compensation  shall 
not  be  payable; 

(o)  The  compensation  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  employer  who  last 
employed  the  workman  during  the  said  twelve  months  in  the  em- 
ployment to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due: 
Provided  that  — 

(i)  the  workman  or  his  dependants  if  so  required  shall  fur- 
nish that  employer  with  such  information  as  to  the  names  and 
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addresses  of  all  the  other  employers  who  employed  him  in  the 
employment  during  the  said  twelve  months  as  he  or  they  may 
possess,  and,  if  such  information  is  not  furnished,  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  that  employer  to  take  proceedings  under  the 
next  following  proviso,  that  employer  upon  proving  that  the 
disease  was  not  contracted  whilst  the  workman  was  in  his  em- 
ployment shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  compensation;  and 

(ii)  if  that  employer  alleges  that  the  disease  was  in  fact 
contracted  whilst  the  workman  was  iil  the  employment  of  some 
other  employer,  and  not  whilst  in  his  employment,  he  may 
join  such  other  employer  as  a  party  to  the  arbitration,  and 
if  the  allegation  is  proved  that  other  employer  shall  be  the 
employer  from  whom  the  compensation  is  to  be  recoverable; 
and 

(iii)  if  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  contracted 
by  a  gradual  process,  any  other  employers  who  during  the  said 
twelve  months  employed  the  workman  in  the  employment  to 
the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due  shall  be  liable  to  make 
to  the  employer  from  whom  compensation  is  recoverable  such 
contributions  as,  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be  determined 
in  the  arbitration  under  this  Act  for  settling  the  amount  of 
the  compensation; 

id)  The  amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be  oalcolated  with  reference  to 
the  earnings  of  the  workman  under  the  employer  from  whom  the 
compensation  is  recoverable; 

(e)  The  employer  to  whom  notice  of  the  death,  disablement,  or  sus- 
pension is  to  be  given  shall  be  the  employer  who  last  employed  the 
workman  during  the  said  twelve  months  in  the  employment  to  the 
nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due,  and  the  notice  may  be  given 
notwithstanding  that  the  workman  has  voluntarily  left  his  employ- 
ment. 

if)  If  an  employer  or  a  workman  is  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  certify- 
ing or  other  surgeon  in  giving  or  refusing  to  give  a  certificate  of 
disablement  or  in  suspending  or  refusing  to  suspend  a  workman  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  matter  shall  in  accordance  with 
regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be  referred  to  a  medical 
referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(2)  If  the  workman  at  or  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  disablement 
or  suspension  was  employed  in  any  process  mentioned  in  the  second  column 
of  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  disease  contracted  is  the  disease 
in  the  first  column  of  that  Schedule  set  opposite  the  description  of  the 
process,  the  disease,  except  where  the  certifying  surgeon  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion  the  disease  was  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  that  employment,  unless  the  em- 
ployer proves  the  contrary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  rules  regulating  the  duties  and 
fees  of  certifying  and  other  surgeons  (including  dentists)  under  this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  date  of  disablement  shall  be  such 
date  as  the  certifying  surgeon  certifies  as  the  date  on  which  the  disablement 
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commenced,  or,  if  he  is  unable  to  certify  such  a  date,  the  date  on  which  the 
certificate  is  given: 
Provided  that  — 

(a)  Where  the  medical  referee  allows  an  appeal  against  a  refusal  by  a 
certifying  surgeon  to  give  a  certificate  of  disablement,  the  date  of 
disablement  shall  be  such  date  as  the  medical  referee  may  determine: 

(6)  Where  a  workman  dies  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  dis- 
ablement, or  is  at  the  time  of  death  not  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  pay- 
ment on  account  of  disablement,  it  shall  be  the  date  of  death. 

(5)  In  such  cases,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  direct,  a  medical  practitioner  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purpose  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  certifying  surgeon 
under  this  section,  and  this  section  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  orders  for  extending  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  other  diseases  and  other  processes,  and  to  injuries  due  to 
the  nature  of  any  employment  specified  in  the  order  not  being  injuries  by 
aocid^,  either  without  modification  or  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  contained  in  the  order. 

(7)  Where,  after  inquiry  held  on  the  application  of  any  employers  or 
workmen  engaged  in  any  industry  to  which  this  section  aj^lies,  it  appears 
that  a  mutual  trade  insurance  company  or  society  for  insuring  against  the 
risks  under  this  section  has  been  established  for  the  industry,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  employers  engaged  in  that  industry  are  insured  against  such 
risks  in  the  company  or  society  and  that  the  company  or  society  consents, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  Provisional  Order,  require  all  employers  in 
that  industry  to  insure  in  the* company  or  society  upon  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be  set  forth  in 
the  Order.  Where  such  a  company  or  society  has  been  established,  but  is 
confined  to  employers  in  any  particular  locality  or  of  any  particular  class, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  treat  the 
industry,  as  carried  on  by  employers  in  that  locality  or  of  that  class,  as  a 
separate  industry. 

(8)  A  Provisional  Order  made  under  this  section  shall  be  of  no  force 
whatever  unless  and  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  if,  while  the 
Bin  confirming  any  such  Order  is  pending  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a 
petition  is  presented  against  the  Order,  the  Bill  may  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  oppose  as  in  the 
case  of  Private  Bills,  and  any  Act  confirming  any  Provisional  Order  under  this 
section  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  amended  by  a  Provisional  Order  made 


(9)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  respect  of  any  such 
Order,  Provisional  Order,  or  confirming  Bill  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

(10)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  rights  of  a  workman  to 
recover  compensation  in  respect  of  a  disease  to  which  this  section  does  not 
apply,  if  the  disease  is  a  personal  injury  by  accident  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act. 

9. —  ( 1 )  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  Crown,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to  workmen  employed  by  or  under 


and  confirmed  in  like  manner. 
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the  Crown  to  whom  this  Act  would  apply  if  the  emplc^er  were  a  private 
person: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  emplc^ed  in  the  private  service  of  the 
Crown,  the  head  of  that  department  of  the  Royal  Household  in  which  he  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  accident  shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  emplc^er. 

(2)  The  Treasury  may,  by  warrant  laid  before  Parliament,  modify  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  their  warrant  made  under  section  one  of  the  Superannua- 
tion Act,  1887,  and  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  Act,  or  any  such  war- 
rant, may  frame  schemes  with  a  view  to  their  being  certified  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  under  this  Act. 

10.  — (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  such  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  be  medical  refereees  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  he  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  determine,  and  the  remuneration  of,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by,  medical  referees  under  this  Act  shall,  subject  to 
regulations  made  by  the  Treasury,  be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament. 

Where  a  medical  referee  has  been  employed  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
connection  with  any  case  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  empli^er  or  workman  or 
by  any  insurers  interested,  he  shall  not  act  as  medical  referee  in  that  case. 

(2)  The  remuneration  of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  a  judge  of  county 
courts  under  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  mon^s 
provided  by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury. 

11.  — (1)  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  owners  of  any  ship  are  liable  as  such 
owners  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act,  and  at  any  time  that  ship  is 
found  in  any  port  or  river  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast  thereof,  a  judge  of  any  court  of  record  in  England  or  Ireland  may, 
upon  its  being  shown  to  him  by  any  person  applying  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  court  that  the  owners  are  probably  liable  as  such  to  pay  such 
compensation,  and  that  none  of  the  owners  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
issue  an  order  directed  to  any  officer  of  customs  or  other  officer  named  by  the 
judge  requiring  him  to  detain  the  ship  until  such  time  as  the  owners,  agent, 
master,  or  consignee  thereof  have  paid  such  compensation,  or  have  given 
security,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge,  to  abide  the  event  of  any  proceedings 
that  may  be  instituted  to  recover  such  compensation  and  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation jind  costs  as  may  be  awarded  thereon;  and  any  officer  of  customs 
or  other  officer  to  whom  the  order  is  directed  shall  detain  the  ship  accordingly. 

(2)  In  any  legal  proceeding  to  recover  such  compensation,  the  person  giving 
security  shall  be  made  defendant,  and  the  production  of  the  order  of  the 
judge,  made  in  relation  to  the  security,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  to  the  proceeding. 

(3)  Section  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  shall  apply  to  the  detention  of  a  ship  under  this  Act  as  it  applies  to 
the  detention  of  a  ship  under  that  Act,  and,  if  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  a 
corporation,  it  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  deemed  to  reside 
in  the  United  Kingdom  if  it  has  an  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which 
service  of  writs  can  be  effected. 

12.  —  (1)  Every  employer  in  any  industry  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  direct  that  this  section  shall  apply  shall,  on  or  before  such  day  in  every 
year  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
correct  return  specifying  the  number  of  injuries  in  respect  of  which  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  previous  year. 
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and  the  amount  of  such  compensation,  together  with  such  other  particulars 
as  to  the  compensation  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  and  in  default 
of  complying  with  this  section  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounda. 

(2)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  containing  such 
directions  as  aforesaid  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
BOon  as  may  be  after  they  are  made. 

13.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires  — 
"  Employer "  includes  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate 
and  the  1^1  personal  representative  of  a  deceased  employer,  and, 
where  the  services  of  a  workman  are  temporarily  lent  or  let  on  hire 
to  another  person  by  the  person  with  whom  the  workman  has  entered 
into  a  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship,  the  latter  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  the  employer 
of  the  workman  whilst  he  is  working  for  that  other  person; 
"Workman"  does  not  include  any  person  employed  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  manual  labour  whose  remuneration  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  a  person  whose  employment  is  of  a  casual 
nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business,  or  a  member  of  a  police  force,  or  an 
out  worker,  or  a  member  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling  in  his 
house,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  means  any  person  who  has  entered  into 
or  works  under  a  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship  with  an 
employer,  whether  by  way  of  manual  labour,  clerical  work,  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  the  contract  is  expressed  or  implied,  is  oral  or  in 
writing; 

Any  reference  to  a  workman  who  has  been  injured  shall,  where  the 
workman  is  dead,  include  a  reference  to  his  legal  personal  representa- 
tive or  to  his  dependants  or  other  person  to  whom  or  for  whose 
benefit  compensation  is  payable; 

"  Dependants "  means  such  of  the  members  of  the  workman's  family  as 
were  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  would  but  for  the  incapacity  due  to  the 
accident  have  been  so  dependent,  and  where  the  workman,  being  the 
parent  or  grandparent  of  an  ill^timate  child,  leaves  such  a  child 
so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  or,  being  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves 
a  parent  or  grandparent  so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  shall  include 
such  an  illegitimate  child  and  parent  or  grandparent  respectively; 

"Member  of  a  family"  means  wife  or  husband,  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  stepfather,  stepmother,  son,  daughter,  grandson, 
granddaughter,  stepson,  stepdaughter,  brother,  sister,  half-brother, 
half-sister; 

"  Ship,"  "  vessel,"  "  seaman,"  and  "  port "  has  the  same  meanings  as  i\ 

the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894; 
"Manager,"  in  relation  to  a  ship,  means  the  ship's  husband  or  other 

person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ship  is  entrusted  by  or  on 

behalf  of  the  owner; 
"  Police  force  "  means  a  police  force  to  which  the  Police  Act,  1890,  or  the 

Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  applies,  the  City  of  London  Police 

Force,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 

Police  Force; 
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"  Outworker  "  means  a  person  to  whom  articles  or  materials  are  given 
out  to  be  made  up,  cleaned,  washed,  altered,  ornamented,  finished, 
or  repaired,  or  adapted  for  sale,  in  his  own  home  or  on  other  premises 
not  under  the  control  or  management  of  the  person  who  gave  out  the 
materials  or  articles; 

The  exercise  and  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  looal  or 
other  public  authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act^  be  treated 
as  the  trade  or  business  of  the  authority; 

"  CJounty  court,"  "  judge  of  the  county  court,"  "  registrar  of  the  county 
court,"  "  plaintiff,"  and  "  rules  of  court,"  as  respects  Scotland,  mean 
respectively  sheriff  court,  sheriff,  sheriff  clerk,  pursuer,  and  act  of 
sederunt. 

14.  In  Scotland,  where  a  workman  raises  an  action  against  his  employer 
independently  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  injury  caused  by  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  the  action,  if  raised  in  the  sheriff 
court  and  concluding  for  damages  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
or  alternatively  at  common  law  or  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  that  Act,  not  be  removed  under 
that  Act  or  otherwise  to  the  Court  of  Session,  nor  shall  it  be  appealed  to 
that  court  otherwise  than  by  appeal  on  a  question  of  law;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  such  appeal  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Schedule  44)  this  Act 
in  regard  to  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  on  any  question  of 
law  determined  by  him  as  arbitrator  under  this  Act  shall  apply. 

15.  — (1)  Any  contract  (other  than  a  contract  substituting  the  provisions 
of  a  scheme  certified  imder  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  for  the 
provisions  of  that  Act)  existing  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  whereby 
a  workman  relinquishes  any  right  to  compensation  from  the  employer  for 
personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  shall 
not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  continue  after  the  time  at 
which  the  workman's  contract  of  service  would  determine  if  notice  of  the 
determination  thereof  were  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Every  scheme  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  in  force 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  shall,  if  re-certified  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  have  effect  as  if  it  were  a  scheme  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Registrar  shall  re-certify  any  such  scheme  if  it  is  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  scheme  conforms,  or  has  been  so  modified  as  to  conform, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  schemes. 

(4)  If  any  such  scheme  has  not  been  so-recertified  before  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  certificate  thereof  shall  be 
revoked. 

16.  — (1)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July  nine- 
teen himdred  and  seven,  but,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  references  to  medical 
referees,  and  proceedings  consequential  thereon,  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  accident  happened  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1900,  are  hereby  repealed, 
but  shall  continue  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  accident  happened  before  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  this  Act  applies  to 
those  cases. 

17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906. 
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FIBST  SCHEDULE. 


SCAJUB  AND  COKDITIONB  Or  COMPSNfiATlON. 


(1)  The  amount  of  coinpensatlon  uxnler  this  Act  shall  be — 
(a)  where  death  reflults  from  the  injury — 

(1)  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  eamingSp  a  sum  equal  to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  employer  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  Injury,  or  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  whichever  of  those  sums  is  the 
larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  three  hundred  pounds,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  made  under  this  Act,  and  any 
lump  sum  paid  In  redemption  thereof,  shall  be  deducted  from  such 
sum,  and,  if  the  period  of  the  workman's  employment  by  the  said 
employer  has  been  less  than  the  said  three  years,  then  the  amount  of 
his  earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said  employer; 

(il)  if  the  workman  does  not  leave  any  such  dependants,  but  leaves 
any  dependants  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  the  amount  payable  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be 
determined,  on  arbitration  under  this  Act,  to.  be  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  injury  to  the  said  dependants;  and 

(ill)  if  he  leaves  no  dependants,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  medi- 
cal attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds; 
(»)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  lAjury,  a 
weekly  payment  during  the  Incapacity  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  If 
he  has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not  then  for  any  less  period 
during  which  he  has  been  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer, 
such  weekly  payment  not  to  exceed  one  pound: 
ProTlded  that — 

<»)  if  the  incapacity  lasts  less  than  two  weeks  no  compensation  shall  be 
imyable  in  respect  of  the  first  week;  and 

Cb)  as  respects  the  weekly  payments  during  total  incapacity  of  a  workman; 
who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  injury,  and 
whose  aTerage  weekly  earnings  are  less  than  twenty  shillings,  one 
hundred  per  cent,  shall  be  substituted  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  earcings,  but  the  weekly  payment  shall  In  no  case  exceed  ten 
shllUngs. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  relating  to  "  earnings  " 
and  ** average  weekly  earnings"  of  a  workman,  the  following  rules  shall  be  ob^ 
•erred: — 

(a)  average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  computed  in  such  manner  as  is  besti 
calculated  to  give  the  rate  per  week  at  which  the  workman  was  being 
remunerated.  Provided  that  where  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
during  wMch  the  workman  has  been  in  the  employment  of  his  em- 
ployer, or  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment,  or  the  terms  of  the 
employment,  it  Is  impracticable  at  the  date  of  the  accident  to  compute 
the  rate  of  remuneration,  regard  may  be  had  to  the  average  weekly 
amount  which,  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  accident,  was 
being  earned  by  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  at  the  samei 
work  by  the  same  employer,  or,  if  there  is  no  person  so  employed,  by 
a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  in  the  same  class  of  employment 
and  in  the  same  district: 

W  where  the  workman  had  entered  into  concurrent  contracts  of  service  with 
two  or  more  employers  under  which  he  worked  at  one  time  for  one 
such  employer  and  at  another  time  for  another  such  employer,  his 
average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  computed  as  if  his  earnings  under  all 
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such  coQtracts  were  earnings  In  the  emplOTment  of  the  employer  for 
whom  he  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident; 

(e)  employment  by  the  same  empl(^er  sliall  be  talien  to  mean  employment  by 
the  same  employer  in  the  grade  In  which  the  workman  was  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  uninterrupted  by  absence  from  work  due 
to  illness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause; 

(<f)  where  the  employer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  workman  a  sum  to 
cover  any  special  expenses  entailed  on  him  by  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment, the  sum  so  paid  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  earn- 
ings. 

(8)  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  regard  shall  be  had  to  any 
payment,  allowance,  or  benefit  which  the  workman  may  receive  from  the  employer 
during  the  period  of  his  Incapacity,  and  In  the  case  of  partial  incapacity  the 
we^ly  payment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman  before  the  accident  and  the  averas^ 
weekly  amount  which  he  Is  earning  or  Is  able  to  earn  In  some  suitable  employment 
or  business  after  the  accident,  but  shall  bear  such  relation  to  the  amount  of  that 
difference  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  appear  proper. 

(4)  Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  if  so  required 
by  the  employer,  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and,  if  he  refuses  to  submit  him- 
self to  such  examination,  or  In  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  com-* 
pensation,  and  to  take  or  prosecute  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  in  relation  to 
compensation,  shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has  taken  place. 

(0)  The  payment  in  the  case  of  death  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  as  herein- 
after provided,  be  paid  into  the  county  court,  and  any  sum  so  paid  Into  oonit 
shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court  and  the  provisions  of  this  schedule,  be  Invested, 
applied,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  court  In  such  manner  as  the  court  In 
its  discretion  thinks  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto  under  this 
Act,  and  the  receipt  of  the  registrar  of  the  court  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  In 
respect  of  the  amount  paid  In: 

Provided  that.  If  so  agreed,  the  payment  in  case  of  death  shall,  if  the  workman 
leaves  no  dependants,  be  made  to  his  legal  personal  representative,  or,  If  he  has 
no  such  representative,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  expenses  of  medical  attendance 
and  burial  are  due. 

(6)  Rules  of  court  may  provide  for  the  transfer  of  money  paid  into  court  under 
this  Act  from  one  court  to  another,  whether  or  not  the  court  from  which  It  Is  to 
be  transferred  Is  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  court  to  which  It 
Is  to  be  transferred. 

(7)  Where  a  weekly  payment  Is  payable  under  this  Act  to  a  person  under  any 
legal  disability,  a  county  court  may,  on  application  being  made  in  accordance! 
with  rules  of  court,  order  that  the  weekly  payment  be  paid  during  the  disability 
Into  court,  and  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  with  respect  to  sums  required!  by 
this  schedule  to  be  paid  into  court,  shall  apply  to  sums  paid  intoi  court  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  such  order. 

(8)  Any  question  as  to  who  Is  a  dependant  shall.  In  default  of  agreement,  be 
settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or,  if  not  so  settled  before  payment  into 
court  under  this  schedule,  shall  be  settled  by  the  county  court,  and  the  amount 
payable  to  each  dependant  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or,  If 
not  80  settled  before  payment  Into  court  under  this  schedule,  by  the  county  court 
Where  there  are  both  total  and  partial  dependants  nothing  In  this  schedule  shall 
be  construed  as  preventing  the  compensation  being  allotted  partly  to  the  total 
and  partly  to  the  partial  dependants. 

(9)  Where,  on  application  being  made  In  accordance  with  rules  of  court.  It  ap- 
pears to  a  county  court  that,  on  account  of  neglect  of  children  on  the  part  of  a 
widow,  or  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  various  depend- 
ants, or  for  any  other  suflldent  cause,  an  order  of  the  court  or  an  award  as  to 
the  apportionment  amongst  the  several  dependants  of  any  sum  paid  as  compensa- 
tion, or  as  to  the  manner  In  which  any  sum  payable  to  any  such  dependent  Is  to  be 
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invested,  applied,  or  otberwlne  dealt  with,  ought  to  be  varied,  the  coart  may  make 
sach  order  for  the  yariation  of  the  former  order  or  the  award,  aa  In  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case  the  court  may  think  just. 

(10)  Any  sum  which  under  this  schedule  Is  ordered  to  be  invested  may  be  in- 
vested In  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Post  OiBce  Savings  Bank  by  the  registrar  of 
the  county  court  in  his  name  as  registrar. 

(11)  Any  sum  to  be  so  invested  may  be  invested  In  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or 
be  accepted  by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  as  a  deposit  in  the  name  of  the  registrar  as 
such,  and  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  regulations  respecting  the  limits  of 
deposits  in  savings  banks^  and  the  declaration  to  be  made  by  a  depositor,  shall  not 
apply  to  such  sums. 

(12)  No  part  of  any  money  invested  in  the  name  of  tlie  registrar  of  any  county 
court  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act  stiall  be  paid  out,  except 
upon  authority  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  by  the  Treasury  or,  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  judge  or  registrar  of  the  county  court. 

(18)  Any  person  deriving  any  benefit  from  any  moneys  invested  in  a  post  office 
savings  bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may,  nevertheless,  open  an  account 
In  a  post  office  savings  bank  or  In  any  other  savings  bank  In  his  own  name  with- 
out being  liable  to  any  penalties  imposed  by  any  statute  or  regulations  in  respect 
of  the  opening  of  accounts  in  two  savings  banks,  or  of  two  accounts  in  the  same 
savings  bank. 

(14)  Any  workman  receiving  weekly  payments  under  ttiis  Act  shall,  if  so  required 
by  the  employer,  from  time  to  time  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer.  If  the  work- 
man refuses  to  submit  himself  to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the 
same,  his  right  to  such  weekly  payments  shall  be  suspended  until  such  examina- 
tion has  taken  place. 

(15)  A  workman  shall  not  b^  required  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a 
jnedical  practitioner  under  paragraph  (4)  or  paragraph  (14)  of  this  schedule  other- 
wise than  In  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  may  be  prescribed  by  those  regulations. 

Where  a  workman  has  so  submitted  himself  for  examination  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, or  has  been  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner  selected  by  himself,  and 
the  employer  or  the  workman,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  within  six  days  after  such 
examination  furnished  the  other  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  practitioner  as 
to  the  workman's  condition,  then,  In  the  event  of  no  agreement  being  come  to  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  workman  as  to  the  workman's  condition  or  fitness  for 
employment,  the  registrar  of  a  county  court,  on  application  being  made  to  the 
court  by  both  parties,  may,  on  payment  by  the  applicants  of  such  fee  not  exceed- 
ing one  pound  as  may  be  prescribed,  refer  the  matter  to  a  medical  referee. 

The  medical  referee  to  whom  the  matter  Is  so  referred  shall,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  give  a  cetiflcate  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workman  and  his  fitness  for  employment,  specifying,  where  necessary, 
the  kind  of  employment  for  which  he  Is  fit,  and  that  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  matters  so  certified. 

Where  no  agreement  can  be  come  to  between  the  employer  and  the  workman 
as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  incapacity  of  the  workman  Is  due  to  the 
accident,  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall,  subject  to  any  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  apply  as  if  the  question  were  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workman. 

If  a  workman,  on  being  required  so  to  do,  refuses  to  submit  himself  for  examina- 
tion by  a  medical  referee  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  so  referred  as  aforesaid, 
or  In  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  compensation  and  to  take  or  prose- 
cute any  proceeding  under  this  Act  In  relation  to  compensation,  or,  In  the  case  of 
a  workman  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  pajrment,  his  right  to  that  weekly  payment, 
shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has  taken  place. 

Rules  of  court  may  be  made  for  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  documents 
are  to  be  furnished  or  served  and  applications  made  under  this  paragraph  and 
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the  forms  to  be  used  for  those  purposes  and,  subject  to  the  consent  of  tlie) 
Treasury,  as  to  the  fee  to  be  paid  under  this  paragraph. 

(16)  Any  weekly  payment  may  be  reviewed  at  the  request  either  of  the  em- 
ployer or  of  the  workman,  and  on  such  review  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or  in- 
creased, subject  to  the  maximum  above  provided,  and  the  amount  of  paymeciti 
shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act: 

Provided  that  where  the  workman  was  at  the  date  of  the  accident  under 
twenty -one  years  of  age  and  the  review  takes  place  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  accident,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment  may  be  increased  to  any  amount 
not  exceeding  fifty  per^cent.  of  the  weekly  sum  which  the  workman  would  prob- 
ably have  been  earning  at  the  date  of  the  review  if  he  liad  remained  uninjured, 
but  not  in  any  case  exceeding  one  pound. 

(17)  Where  any  weekly  payment  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than  six 
ihonths,  the  liability  therefor  may,  on  application  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer, 
be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  such  an  amount  as,  where  the  in- 
capacity is  permanent,  would,  if  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  Immediate  life 
annuity  from  the  National  Debt  (Commissioners  through  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  purchase  an  annuity  for  the  workman  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  weekly  payment,  and  as  in  any  other  case  may  be  settled  by 
arbitration  under  this  Act,  and  such  lump  sum  may  be  ordered  by  the  committee 
or  arbitrator  or  judge  of  the  county  court  to  be  invested  or  otherwise  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  entitled  thereto:  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  as  preventing  agreements  being  made  for  the  redemption 
oC  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum. 

(18)  If  a  workman  receiving  a  weekly  payment  ceases  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  entitled  to  receive  any  weekly  payment, 
unless  the  medical  referee  certifies  that  the  incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury 
Is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  If  the  medical  referee  so  certifies,  the 
workman  shall  be  .entitled  to  receive  quarterly  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ments accruing  due  during  ttie  preceding  quarter  so  long  as  he  proves,  in  suchi 
manner  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  his  identttjr 
and  .the  continuance  of  the  incapacity  In  respect  of  wliich  the  weekly  payment  Is 
payable. 

(19)  A  weekly  payment,  or  a  sum  paid  by  way  of  redemption  thereof,  thalX  not 
be  capable  of  being  assigned,  charged,  or  attached,  and  shall  not  pass  to  any  other 
person  by  operation  of  law,  nor  shall  any  claim  be  set  off  against  the  same. 

(20)  Where  under  this  schedule  a  right  to  compensation  is  suspended  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  period  of  suspension. 

(21)  Where  a  scheme  certified  under  this  Act  provides  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation by  a  friendly  society,  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  to  the  first  subsection 
of  section  eight,  section  sixteen,  and  section  forty-one  of  the  B*riendly  Societies 
Act,  1896,  shall  not  apply  to  such  society  in  respect  of  such  scheme. 

(22)  In  the  application  of  tliis  Act  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  Coonty 
Officers  and  Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1877,  with  respect  to  money  deposited  In  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  that  Act  shall  apply  to  money  invested  in  tfie 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act. 


(1)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  any  matter  wliich  under  tliis  Act  is  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  if  any  committee,  representative  of  an  employer  and  his  wortc- 
men,  exists  with  power  to  settle  matters  under  this  Act  in  the  case  of  the 
employer  and  workmen,  the  matter  shall,  unless  either  party  objects  by  notice  in 
writing  sent  to  the  other  party  before  the  committee  meet  to  consider  the  matter, 
be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  such  committee,  or  be  referred  by  them  In  their 
discretion  to  arbitration  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  either  party  so  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  committee,  or  the  committee 
so  refers  the  matter  or  fails  to  settle  the  matter  within  six  months  from  ti&e 
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date  of  the  claim,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  on  by 
the  parties,  or  In  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  Jndge  of  the  county  court, 
according  to  the  prooedore  prescribed  by  rules  of  court. 

(3)  In  England  the  matter,  instead  of  being  settled  by  the  judge  of  the  county 
court,  may,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  authorises,  be  settled  according  to  thd 
Uke  procedure,  by  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  that  Judge,  and  the  arbitrator 
so  appointed  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  have  all  the  powers  of  ttiat 
judge. 

(4)  The  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  shall  not  apply  to  any  arbitration  under  this 
Act;  but  a  committee  or  an  arbitrator  may.  If  they  or  he  tliink  fit,  submit  any 
question  of  law  for  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  the 
decision  of  the  judge  on  any  question  of  law,  either  on  such  snbmlssioii,  or  la 
any  case  where  he  himself  settles  the  matter  under  this  Act,  or  where  he 
glTCs  any  decision  or  makes  any  order  under  this  Act,  shall  be  final,  unless 
within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  rules  o<f 
the  Supreme  Court  either  party  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  the 
judge  of  the  county  court,  or  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  him,  shall,  for  thd 
purpose  of  proceedings  under  tills  Act,  hare  the  same  powers  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents  as  if  the  proceedingit 
were  an  action  in  the  county  court. 

(5)  A  judge  of  county  courts  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  summon  a  medical  referee 
to  alt  with  him  as  an  assessor. 

(6)  Rules  of  court  may  make  provision  for  the  appearance  in  any  arbitration 
under  this  Act  of  any  party  by  some  other  person. 

(7)  The  costs  of  and  incidental  to  the  arbitration  and  proceedings  connected 
therewith  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  arbitrator,  or  judge  of 
the  county  court,  subject  as  respects  such  Judge  and  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  him  to  rules  of  court.  The  costs,  whether  before  a  committee  or  an  arbitrator 
or  in  the  county  court,  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  prescribed  by  rules  of  court, 
and  stiall  be  taxed  in  manner  prescribed  by  those  rules  and  such  taxation 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  the  death,  or  refusal  or  inability  to  act,  of  an  arbitnutotiN 
the  Judge  of  the  county  court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party,  appoint 
a  new  arbitrator. 

(9)  Where  the  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act  has  been  ascertained, 
or  any  weekly  payment  varied,  or  sny  other  matter  decided  under  tMs  Act, 
either  by  a  committee  or  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  agreement,  a  memorandum 
thereof  shall  be  sent,  in  manner  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  by  the  c<Mnmittee 
or  arbitrator,  or  by  any  party  interested,  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court 
who  shall,  subject  to  such  rules,  on  being  satisfied  as  to  its  genuineness,  record 
such  memorandum  in  a  special  register  without  fee,  and  thereupon  the  mem-* 
orandum  stiall  for  all  purposes  be  enforceable  as  a  county  court  judgment. 

Provided  that — 

(a)  no  such  memorandum  shall  be  recorded  before  seven  days  after  the 
dispatch  by  the  registrar  of  notice  to  the  parties  Interested; 
and 

ih)  where  a  workman  seeks  to  record  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
his  employer  and  himself  for  the  payment  of  compensation  under 
this  Act  and  the  employer,  in  accordance  with  rules  of  court,  proves 
that  the  workman  has  in  fact  returned  to  work  and  Is  earning 
the  same  wages  as  he  did  before  the  accident,  and  objects  to  the 
recording  of  such  memoraudum,  the  memorandum  shall  only  5e 
recorded,  if  at  all,  on  such  terms  as  the  Judge  of  the  county  court, 
under  the  circumstances,  may  think  Just:  and 

(c)  the  Judge  of  the  county  court  may  at  any  time  rectify  the  register; 


(<D  where  it  appears  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court,  on  any  Information 
which  he  considers  sufficient,  that  an  agreement  as  to  the  redemption 
of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum.  or  an  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  payable  to  a  person  under  any  legal  dls- 
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ability,  or  to  dependants,  ought  not  to  be  registered  by  reason 
of  the  inadequacy  of  tlie  sum  or  amount,  or  by  reason  of  the 
agreement  having  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  undue  influ^ce,  or 
other  improper  means,  he  may  refuse  to  record  the  memorandum 
of  the  agreement  sent  to  him  for  registration,  and  refer  the  matter 
to  the  judge  who  shall,  in  accordance  with  rules  of  court,  make 
such  order  (including  an  order  as  to  any  sum  already  paid  undert  the^ 
agreement)  as  under  the  circumstances  he  may  ttiink  Just;  and 
(e)  the  judge  may,  wlttiin  six  months  after  a  memorandum  of  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  redemption  of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum, 
or  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to 
a  person  under  any  legal  disability,  or  to  dependants,  has  been 
recorded  in  the  register,  order  that  the  record  be  removed  from 
the  register  on  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  agreement  was 
obtained  by  fraud  or  undue  influence  or  other  improper  means^  and 
may  make  such  order  (Including  an  order  as  to  any  sum  already 
paid  under  the  agreement)  as  under  the  circumstances  he  may  think 
just. 

(10)  An  agreement  as  to  the  redemption  of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump 
sum  if  not  registered  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not,  nor  shall  the 
payment  of  the  sum  payable  under  the  agreement,  exempt  the  person  by 
whom  the  weekly  payment  Is  payable  from  liability  to  continue  to  make  that 
weekly  payment,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  a  person  under  a  legal  disability  or  to  dependants,  if  not  so  registered', 
shall  not,  nor  shall  the  payment  of  the  sum  payable  under  the  agreement, 
exempt  the  person  by  whom  the  compensation  is  payable  from  liability  to 
pay  compensation,  unless,  in  either  case,  he  proves  that  the  failure  to  register 
was  not  due  to  any  neglect  or  default  on  his  part. 

(11)  Where  any  matter  under  this  Act  Is  to  be  done  in  a  county  court,  or 
by,  to,  or  before  the  judge  or  registrar  of  a  county  court,  then,  unless  th4 
contrary  Intention  appear,  the  same  sliall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  done 
In,  or  by,  to,  or  before  the  judge  or  registrar  of,  the  county  court  of  the^ 
district  in  which  all  the  parties  concerned  reside,  or  if  they  reside  In  dlffenint 
districts  the  district  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  without  prejudice  to  any 
transfer  in  manner  provided  by  rules  of  court. 

(12)  The  duty  of  a  judge  of  county  courts  under  this  Act,  or  In  England 
of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  him,  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  county  court,  and  the  ofBcers  of  the  court  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, and  rules  of  court  may  be  made  both  for  any  purpose  for  which  thitf 
Act  authorises  rules  of  court  to  be  made,  and  also  generally  for  carrying  into 
efPect  this  Act  so  far  as  it  affects  the  county  court,  or  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  proceedings  In  the  county  court  or  before 
any  such  arbitrator,  and  such  rules  may.  in  Bngland,  be  made  by  the  five  judges 
of  county  courts  appointed  for  the  making  of  rules  under  section  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  when  allowed  by  the  Lend 
Chancellor,  as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  have  full  effect  without  any 
further  consent 

(18)  No  court  fee,  except  such  as  may  be  prescribed  under  paragraph  (15) 
of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be*  payable  by  any  party  In  respect 
of  any  proceedings  by  or  against  a  workman  under  this  Act  In  the  court  prior 
to  the  award. 

(14)  Any  sum  awarded  as  compensation  shall,  unless  paid  Into  court  under 
this  Act,  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  person  to  whom  It.  Is  payable  under  any 
agreement  or  award,  and  the  solicitor  or  agent  of  a  person  claiming  compen^ 
sation  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him  any  costs  in 
respect  of  any  proceedings  In  an  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or  to  claim  a  Hen 
in  respect  of  such  courts  on,  or  deduct  such  costs  from,  the  sum  awarded  ai» 
agreed  as  compensation,  except  such  sum  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  committee, 
the  arbitrator,  or  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  on  an  application  made  either 
by  the  person  claiming  compensation,  or  by  h\n  solicitor  or  agent,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  to  the  aoUeltor  or  agent,  such  sum  to  be  awarded 
subject  to  taxation  and  to  the  scale  of  costs  prescribed  by  rules  of  court 
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(15)  Any  committee,  arbitrator,  or  jadge  may,  subject  to  regalatloas  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  submit  to  a  medical  referee  for 
report  any  matter  which  seems  material  to  any  question  arising  in  the 
arbitration. 

(16)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order,  either  nnconditloaally  or  subject 
to  such  conditions  or  modifications  as  he  may  think  fit,  confer  on  any  com- 
mittee representatlye  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  as  respects  any  matter 
In  which  the  committee  act  as  arbitrators,  or  which  is  settled  by  agreement 
flubmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  committee,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  con-* 
ferred  by  this  Act  ezcluslTely  on  county  courts  or  judges  of  county  courts, 
and  may  by  the  order  provide  how  and  to  whom  the  compensation  money  is  to 
be  paid  in  cases  where,  but  for  the  order,  the  money  would  be  required  to  bei 
paid  into  court,  and  the  order  may  exclude  from  the  operation  of  provisoes 
id)  and  («)  of  paragraph  (9)  of  this  Schedule  agreements  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  may  c<mtain  such  incidental,  consequential,  or 
supplemental  provisions  as  may  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  the  order. 

.    (17)  In  the  application  of  this  Schedule  to  Scotland  — 

(a)  **  County  court  judgment "  as  used  in  paragraph  (9)  of  this  Schedule 
means  a  recorded  decree  arbitral: 

(h)  Any  application  to  the  sheriff  as  arbitrator  shall  be  heard,  tried,  and 
determined  summarily  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  fifty-two 
of  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act,  1876,  save  only  that  parties 
may  be  represented  by  any  person  authorised  in  writing  to  appear 
for  them  and  subject  to  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  competent 
to  either  party  within  the  time  and  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  act  of  sederunt  to  require  the  sheriff  to  state 
a  case  on  any  question  of  law  determined  by  him,  and  his  decision 
thereon  in  such  case  may  be  submitted  to  either  division  of  the 
Court  of  SesslcMis,  who  may  hear  and  determine  the  same  and  remit 
to  the  sheriff  with  instruction  as  to  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced, 
and  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  either  of  such  divisions  to  the  House 
of  Lords: 

(c)  Paragraphs  (8),  (4),  and  (8)  shall  not  apply. 
(18)  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to  Ireland  the  expression  **  judge  of 
the  county  court  "  shall  include  the  recorder  of  any  dty  or  town,  and  an  appeal 
shall  lie  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

THIRD  SC;HBDULB. 


Description  of  Disease. 


Description  of  Process. 


Handling  of  wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides,  and 
skins. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  lead  or  Its 

preparations  or  compounds. 
Any  process  Involving  the  use  of  mercury  or 

its  preparations  or  compounds. 
Any  process  Involving  the  use  of  phosphorus 

or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 
Any  process  Involving  the  use  of  arsenic  or 
its  preparations  or  compounds. 

Mining. 


Anthrax        .        .        •  • 

Lead  poisoning  or  Its  sequela 

Mercury  poisoning  or  Its  sequela 

Phosphorus    poisoning    or  Its 
sequela. 

Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  sequela 
Ankylostomiasis 

Where  regulations  or  special  rules  made  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  protection  of  persons  employed  in  any  Industry  against  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting lead  poisoning  require  some  or  all  of  the  persons  employed  In  certain 
processes  specified  In  the  regulations  or  special  rules  to  be  periodically  examined 
by  a  certifying  or  other  surgeon,  then.  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to 
that  Industry,  the  expression  '•process**  shall,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
otherwise  directs.  Include  only  the  processes  so  specified. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


Important  Events  in  the  Social  Moyemant  of  the  Last  Century. 

The  following  list  of  dates,  originally  compiled  by  Professor 
Charles  Gide  in  connection  with  his  report  on  Social  Economy 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  im- 
portant social  institutions  and  gives  in  brief  compass  an  intw- 
esting  view  of  the  great  social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  list  has  been  subjected  to  revision  in  some  particulars, 
and  is  not  here  republished  in  all  its  details. 

1802.   First  law  regulating  child  labor. — ^England:    Law  for  the  preseryation  of  health 

and  morality  of  apprentices  In  cotton  and  woolen  factories. 
1804.   Savings  bank. — ^England,  by  Mis^  Wakefield,  Tottenham. 

1806.   Consetls  des  pntd*h€mmei.  (Board  of  experts  to  adjust  disputes  between  employers 

and  employees). — Lyons,  France. 
1808.    Divots  <te  mendiciU.    (Shelter  for  beggars). — France  Oftw  of  6  July.) 
1818.   Agricultural  labor  colonies. — Holland,  by  Van  der  Bosch. 
1825.   Strikes. — ^England:  law  of  1825  recognizing  right  of  combination. 
1831.   Protection  of  wages  and  abolition  of  truck  system. — England. 
1881.   Woilcingmen's  homes. — Philadelphia,  Building  and  loan  association. 
1881.   Agricultural  co-operative  association. — Ralahlne,  Ireland. 
1881.   Co-operative  society  of  producers. — Paris,  by  Buchez. 

1833.   War  on  alcoholism. — England,  Teetotalers*  Society,  by  LIvesey,  Preston.  (Mew 
York,  Good  Templars'  Society,  1853.) 

1833.  Factory  inspection. — England. 

1834.  School  savings  bank. — France,  by  Dulac.  Le  Mans. 
1880.   ProtecUoii  of  the  homestead. — The  homestead  law,  Texas. 
1840.   Postage  stamps. — ^England,  by  Rowland  HiU  (Jan.  9.) 
1842.  Profit-sharing. — Paris,  by  Leclaire. 

1844.   Legislative  limitation  of  women's  work. — ^England.   Ten-hoiu*  law  of  June  0. 
1844.   Consumers'  co-operative  society. — ^England.   The  Pioneers  of  Rochdale  (Dec.  31.) 
1846.    Public  health  law. — England:  law  of  August  20. 

1848.   Legislative  limitation  of  working  hours  of  adults. — France  (12  hour  day.) 
1840.   Agricultural  banks. — Flammersfeld.  (Rh^iish  Prussia),  by  Raiffeisen. 

1850.  State  Pension  Funds. — France.  , 

1851.  Municipal  re.<ttaurant. — France  by  TauUer  at  Grenoble. 

1851.  Gratuitous  legal  aid. — France  Oaw  of  22  Jan.) 

1852.  Elberfeld  relief  system. — Germany. 

1852.    People's  bank. — Germany,  by  Schulze  of  Delitssch. 

1856.   Eight  hour  day. — Australia,  by  trade  unions  of  Melbourne. 

1856.   Bureau  of  Municipal  Hygiene. — ^Turin,  Italy. 

1861.   Sunday  rest. — Switzerland.  Society  for  Sunday  observance. 

1861.  Postal  savings  bank. — ^England. 

1862.  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union. — ^England. 

1864.  Wholesale  Ck>-operaitve  (purchasing)  Society. — England,  Manchester. 

1865.  Gothenburg  system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor. — Sweden,  by  Pastor  Wlelselgreen  - 
1867.   Employers'  association  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  factories. — France.  Mul. 

house,  by  Engel  DoUfus. 
1867.   Exposition  of  social  economy. — Paris,  by  Le  Play. 
1869.   (Conciliation  boards. — England,  Wolverhampton  building  trades. 

1869.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. — Massachusetts,  (June  23.) 

1870.  Charity  Organization  Society. — London. 

1871.  Legal  recognition  of  trade  unions. — England. 
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1872.  Workingmen's  representatives  elected  in  coal  mines. — England. 

1872.  Night  Btielter.— France.  Marseille. 

1872.  People  s  Palace. — France,  M ulbouse. 

1874.  Union  label. — San  Francisco*  cigarmakers'  white  label. 

1875.  Sliding  scale  of  wages. — England,  miners  of  Staffordshire. 

1877,  Factory  councils  or  grievance  committees.    Under  the  name  of  "chambers  of  ex- 
planation," in  the  coal  mines  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  (Belgium),  by  Weiler. 

1879.  Mutual  savings  societies. — La  Fourmi,  Pari?. 

1880.  Familitttere  de  Gui8$. — France,  by  Godin 
18Sf).  Le  Voonttt  (socialistic  co-operation.) — Ghent. 

1883.  Compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen. — Germany  (law  against  sickness,  June  15, 

1883;  against  accidents.  July  6,  1884:  against  Invalidity,  June  22,  1889.) 

1884.  University  Settlement. — Toynebee  Hall.  London. 

1887.  Boards  or  councils  of  industry  and  labor. — Belgium  (law  of  Aug.  16.) 

1887.  Botarsea  du  Travail.    (Workmen's  exchanges.) — Paris. 

1888.  Garden  cities. — England.    Port  Sunlight,  by  Messrs.  Lever. 

1888.  Government  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor. — Switzerland. 

1889.  Workmen's  gardens. — Sedan,  by  Mme.  Hervieu. 

1889.  Consumers'  League. — New  York. 

1890.  International  congress  for  the  regulation  of  labor. — Berlin.    (15-29  March.) 

1892.  Sanatoria  for  consumptives. — Germany,  Frankfort-on-Maln. 

1893.  Compulsory  medical  aid. — France,  (law  of  July  15.) 

1893.  Workmen's  glass  factory  of  Albl.    (Socialistic  association  for  production.) 

1893.  Municipal  insurance  against  unemployment. — Berne,  Switzerland. 

1893.  People's  dwellings. — Rowton  House,  liOndon. 

1894.  Compulsory  Industrial  arbitration. — New  Zealand. 

1894.  Museums  of  social  economy. — Mutie  Social  established  In  Paris  by  Comte  de  Cham- 
brun. 

1890.  Wages  boards  established  to  ftx  minimum  rates  of  wages  In  Industries  subject  to 

sweating. — Victoria.  Australia. 

1898.  People's  Universities. — Paris,  by  M.  Deherme. 

1898.  Old  age  pensions. — New  Zealahd,  (law  of  Nov.  1.) 

1900.  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Paris,  Congress  of  July  25  (bead 
quarters  at  Basle,  Switzerland.) 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Brick- 
layers' and  Masons'  International  Union  about  40  percent  of  its 
local  branches  still  work  nine  hours  a  day,  while  a  majority 
(492)  of  the  local  bodies  have  shortened  working  hours  to  eight 
a  day,  or  44  a  week.  In  New  York,  22  of  the  80  local  unions 
reported  a  nine-hour  schedule,  the  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  being  50.1  cents.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  rate  was  41 
cents  an  hour.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  the  New  York 
average  is  still  below  that  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(55f  cents),  although  the  New  York  City  rate  of  70  cents  ex- 
ceeds it.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  rate  for  the  entire  country 
was  43i  c^ts  an  hour,  which  would  signify  an  increase  of  28 
percent  in  the  ten  years  1897-1906.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  secretary's  report,  will  permit  a  comparison  in 
wages  and  hours  between  different  sections  of  the  country. 

^Erroneously  given  as  niinois  In  the  original  list. 
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Wage  Rates  in  Bbicklayebs'  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


States,  Territories 
AND  Provinces. 


Number 

of 
unions. 


UNIONS  WITH 

schedule  op — 


8  hours.  0  hours. 


HOURLY  WAGE  RATE 

1906. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Alabama  

Alberta  , 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

British  Columbia  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  , 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Manitoba  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Brunswick  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Nova  Scotia  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Ontario  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Quebec  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Virginia  

Vermont  

West  Virginia  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

District  of  Columbia. 


27 
2 
10 
16 


67 
42 


21 


13 
6 

13 
1 
6 


34 
13 
8 
19 


80 
7 
1 
2 

60 


29 


76 
4 
6 
6 


24 


2 
2 
2 
7 
2 
AU 
AU 
24 
1 


AU 


AU 


AU 
9 
6 

11 


4 

AUbut  1 
• 

1 
14 
AU 
AU 
AU 


6 
34 
AU 


AU 
AU 


1 
2 
AU 
AU 


AU 
7 
AU 
AU 


16 


27 
22 


11 


1 
22 


22 
7 
1 
2 

36 


23 


48 
4 


Cents. 
624 
66} 
87l 
76 
62i 
76 
68i 
66 
61 
62i 
60 
75 
66 
67* 
70 
62i 
70 
62i 
76 
60 
66 
62i 
60 
67 
60 
60 
66 
76 
62i 

1.00 
40 
60 
66 
76 
70 
46 
60 
40 
60 
70 


76 
60 
70 
62i 


CenU. 
644 
61f 
8U 
63 
69i 
76 
62 
47i 
42 
47 
401 
67} 
67* 
6U 
61 
62i 
67 


66 
64 

ii 

76 


67* 
87l 
40 
42 
64 
62i 
50\ 
34j 
60 
40 
60 
61 
41 
66 
47 
38i 
46 
37 
64i 
66l 
67} 
64 
61  i 
38 
66 
684 
48i 
70 
62i 


fNot  appearing  in  the  statistics  of  1897,  no  comparisons  could  be  made. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  says  the  secretary,  why  so  many  of 
our  unions  are  still  on  a  nine-hour  basis  is  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  an  hour's  pay  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction 
in  the  hours.  In  other  words,  these  unions  want  both  an  advance 
of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
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otherwise  they  choose  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  trouble  is  that 
members  of  such  unions  are  not  very  good  students  of  the  history 
that  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  a  shorter 
workday.  If  they  were  they  would  have  discovered  the  fact  long 
ago  that  unions  that  accepted  reduced  hours  at  a  sacrifice  of 
wages  were  soon  after  in  possession  of  the  same  wages  ad  were 
formerly  paid  for  the  longer  workday,  and  gradually  forging 
ahead  to  still  higher  rates. 

Census  of  Wages  in  England. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  now  undertaken  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  all  classes  of  wage 
workers  in  1906  to  be  based  on  about  200,000  reports  from  em- 
ployers. No  such  wage  census  has  been  taken  in  England  since 
1886,  and  the  present  inquiry  will  furnish  a  basis  for  measuring 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  intervening  twenty  years. 
The  particulars  to  be  furnished  include  (1)  the  total  pay-roll 
for  one  week  in  each  month  of  1906,  including  the  total  number 
of  workers  receiving  wages  and  the  amount  so  received;  (2)  the 
aggregate  pay-roll  for  the  year;  (3)  the  number  and  earnings 
of  workingpeople,  classified  by  occupations,  who  worked  full  time, 
short  time,  and  over-time  respectively  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  New  English  Trade  Disputes  Act. 

The  famous  Taff  Vale  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
holding  trade  unions  responsible  in  damages  for  tortious  acts 
and  thereby  causing  labor  men  to  enter  politics  has  been  reversed 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  December  21,  1906.  "  The  act," 
says  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette,  "  makes  an  important 
change  in  the  law  relating  to  conspiracy.  By  the  common  law 
persons  who  agree  together  to  do  an  act  may  often  be  indicted 
for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  or  sued  for  damages,  in  cases  where 
the  doing  of  the  act  by  a  single  person  would  not  be  a  crime  or 
actionable.  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1875,  provided  that  an  agreement  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do 
an  act  in  furtherance  or  contemplation  of  a  trade  dispute  should 
not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if  such  acts  committed  by  one 
person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.    The  new  act  now 
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goes  aae  step  further,  and  provides  that  '  an  act  done  in  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis- 
pute, not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  any  such 
agreement  or  combination,  would  be  object ionabla^  And  it  is 
further  provided  that  ^  an  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether 
of  workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the  trade 
union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court^  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two 
provisions  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  actions  such  as  have 
ooeapied  the  time  of  the  courts  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  damages  have  been  claimed  against  trade  unions  and  their 
officials  for  conspiracy,  inducing  employers  to  dismiss  workmen, 
etc  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  decided  that  a  registered  trade 
union  may  be  sued.  This  act  now  provides  that  a  trade  union 
may  not  be  sued  in  tort,  but  it  leaves  a  union  liable  to  be  sued 
in  contract.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  ^  an  act  done  by  a 
person  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall 
not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other 
to  break  a  contract  of  employment  or  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person, 
or  with  the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital 
or  his  labor  as  he  wills.'  "* 

The  new  act  reverses  two  other  recent  judicial  decisions  on 
the  right  of  combination,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way case,  namely:  (1)  Quinn  v.  Leathem,  in  which  it  was  held 
(1901)  that  it  was  an  actionable  wrong  for  union  members  to 
strike  to  secure  the  discharge  of  non-unionists,  and  (2)  Lyons  v. 
Wilkins,  where  it  was  decided  (1899)  that  picketing  for  any 
purpose  except  to  obtain  or  convey  information  was  illegal.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  expressly  legalizes  peaceful  picketing. 

*  A  large  amount  of  valuable  Infonnation  regarding  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions, 
strikes,  picketing,  etc..  Is  assembled  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Combinations  TCd.  2825  and  2826.] 
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Chapteb  47.    [6  Edw.  7] 


AiT  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Trades  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Exeellent  Majesty,  by  «nd  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  tiiis 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  following  paragraph  shall  be  added  as  a  new  paragraph  after  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  three*  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1875:— 

"An  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more 
persons  shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  not 
be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  any  such  agreement  or  com- 
bination, would  be  actionable." 

2.  —  ( 1 )  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons,  acting  on  their  own  be- 
half oi^on  behalf  of  a  trade  imion  or  of  an  individual  employer  or  firm  in  con- 
templation or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house 
or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  bufiiness  or  happens 
to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or 
communicating  information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work 
or  abstain  from  working. 

(2)  Section  seven  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Adt,  1875, 
is  hereby  repealed  from  "  attending  at  or  near  "  to  the  end  of  the  section.t 

3.  An  act  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other 
person  to  break  a  contract  of  employment  or  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person,  or  with  the  right 
of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  his  labour  as  he  wills. 

4.  —  (1)  An  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters, 
or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  members  of  the  trade  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability  of  the  trustees  of  a 
trade  union  to  be  sued  in  the  events  provided  for  by  the  Trades  Union  Act, 
1871,  section  nine,  except  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  committed  by  or  en 
behalf  of  the  union  in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute. 

5.  —  (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  and  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  to  1906. 

(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "trade  union'*  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  and  shall  include  any  combination  as 

*The  paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

*'3.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procnre  to  be  done 
any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen 
shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be 
punishable  as  a  crime." 

tThe  paragraph  repealed  reads  as  follows: 

Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
business,  or  nappens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obteJn 
or  communicate  information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section. 
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therein  defined,  notwithstanding  tliat  such  combination  may  be  the  branch 
of  a  trade  union. 

(3)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1875,  the  expression  "  trade  dispute "  means  any  dispute  between  employers 
and  workmen,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  which  is  connected  with 
the  employment  or  non-employment  or  the  terms  of  the  employment,  or  with 
the  conditions  of  labour,  of  any  person,  and  the  expression  "  workmen  means 
the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  words  "  between  employers  and  workmen  "  shall 
all  persons  employed  in  trade  or  industry,  whether  or  not  in  the  employment 
of  the  employer  with  whom  a  trade  dispute  arises;  and,  in  section  three  of 
be  repealed.  [21st  December  1906.] 

State  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

The  condition  of  business  in  England,  which  had  grown  steadily 
worse  from  1899-1900  to  1904,  has  been  improving  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  1906  was  a  good  average  year.  The  proportion 
of  unemployed  unionists,  which  had  risen  to  6.6  percent  in  1904 
fell  to  6.4  percent  in  1906  and  4.1  percent  in  1906,  and  the 
upward  tendency  of  wages  which  began  in  the  second  half  of 
1906  continued  throughout  1906.  The  level  of  prices  was  higher 
in  1906  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  prosperity  there  were  more  wage  earners  involved 
in  labor  disputes  than  for  many  years. 

Mean  per-  Estimated     Number  of   Index  num- 
centage  of  Increase  (  +  )  wage  workers  ber  of  whole- 
trade  unions  or  decrease    involved  In    sale  prices 
members  un-  ( — )  in        disputes.     (1900:^10  0) 
employed  at  weekly 
end  of  each  wages 
Year.                       month.  (£l=$5) 
1896                                                        3.4  +  $130,760        198.190  88.  * 

1897    3.6  +    162.470        230,267  90. ^ 

1898    3.0  +    402.860        263,907  93.2 

1899    2.4  +    449.080         180,217  92.3 

1900    2.9  +1,033,860         188.538  100.0 

1901   3.8  —  389,610  179.646  96.0 

1902   4.4  —  364.326  266.667  96.5 

1908   6.1  —  192.786  116.901  96.9 

1904    6.6  —  196.390  87.208  98.3 

1906   6.4  —  20.436  93,603  97.6 

1906    4.1  +  277.730  216.446  106.6 

Unemployment  in  France,  1901. 

At  the  census  of  occupations  taken  in  France  in  March,  1901, 
there  were  reported  314,630  unemployed  wage  earners,  consti- 
tuting about  three  percent  of  the  entire  number  of  employees. 
These  figures  do  not  include  persons  carrying  on  manufacturing 
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at  home,  nor  persons  employed  at  casual  or  irregular  labor,  but 
only  those  who  usually  have  regular  work  and  on  the  day  of  the 
census  were  without  employment.  Those  who  on  that  day  were 
employed  at  some  other  occupation  than  their  regular  trade  or 
profession  were  not  included  among  the  unemployed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  figures  for  each  of  the  census  years  1896 
and  1901: 

NUMBER  or  NUMBER  PER  CENT. 


BMPIiOTBBS. 

UNEMPLOTSD. 

UNEMPLOYED. 

Occupation. 

1901. 

1896. 

1901. 

1896  . 

1901 

1896. 

Occupation  not  spedfied. . . 

18,337 

30,512 

10,647 

8.934 

58.1 

29.3 

Fishing  

30,689 

24,609 

870 

630 

2.8 

2.6 

Forestry  

32,016 

36,477 

538 

687 

1.7 

1.9 

A^culture  and  stock  rais'g 

2,903,807 

3,261,079 

46,639 

37.244 

1.3 

1.1 

Mining  

190.281 

165,581 

877 

1,329 

0.5 

0.9 

60,680 

65.340 

909 

654 

1.9 

10.0 

Industries  not  spedfied  

7,811 

6.778 

3.721 

1,700 

47.6 

2.6 

287,968 

274.740 

9,534 

8,436 

3.3 

3.1 

102,339 

77,023 

488 

401 

0.4 

0.5 

66,309 

54,283 

1,115 

1,076 

1.7 

2.0 

Printing  

87 , 649 

71,092 

3.340 

3,126 

3.8 

4.4 

Textiles  

663.760 

637,471 

16.996 

14,889 

2.6 

2.3 

Clothing  

490,960 

430,171 

32.051 

29,472 

6.5 

6.9 

Straw,  feathers  and  hair. . . 

18,195 

15.974 

831 

466 

4.6 

2.9 

163.036 

168,980 

6.973 

8,000 

4.3 

4.7 

Wood  working  

376,682 

334,081 

19.406 

16,576 

5.2 

5.0 

76,420 

56,717 

235 

102 

3.1 

1.8 

519.206 

415.936 

23.823 

16,931 

4.6 

4.1 

23,361 

20,428 

945 

1,169 

4.1 

6.7 

2.400 

2,036 

68 

56 

0.3 

0.3 

33.415 

29,373 

4.027 

3,290 

12.1 

11.2 

Excavation,  construction . . 

377,576 

342,596 

28.511 

23,882 

0.8 

0.7 

Pottery  and  glass  

146.195 

139.211 

1.644 

1,736 

1.1 

1.8 

Transfer  

314,590 

273,065 

83.612 

29,491 

10.6 

10.8 

431.825 

351.741 

9.443 

7.701 

2.2 

2.2 

Diverse  trade  

701.135 

601.108 

32.635 

25,750 

4.7 

4.3 

For'n  comm'ce.  agenc's,  etc. 

21.356 

21.754 

545 

398 

2.6 

1.8 

51,566 

41,806 

383 

351 

7.4 

8.3 

206.760 

164,624 

4.466 

3,512 

2.2 

2.1 

24.203 

20,483 

1.472 

1,195 

6.1 

6.8 

956.195 

779,380 

17.791 

17,198 

1.9 

2.2 

Public  and  general  service. . 

1,221,216 

1,159,036 

38 

376 

too 

to.o 

Public  industries  

76.353 

56,460 

18 

218 

too 

to.o 

Total  

10,673,195 

10,099,944 

314.630 

266.875 

2.94 

2.42 

t  hm  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  eent. 

Recent  Deyelopment  of  Labor  Regulations  in  Ooyemment  Contract  Work  ia 

Austria. 

The  official  journal  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
Soziale  Rundschau,  December,  1906,  contains  an  article  under 
the  above-mentioned  title  bringing  down  to  date  its  special  report 
of  1900  on  the  subject.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  questions 
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of  wages  and  hours  are  seldom  included  in  such  regulations, 
whereas  particular  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  and  health 
of  workmen  employed.  The  protection  of  citizen  labor  against 
immigrants  is  usually  sought ;  thus  the  contracts  let  by  the  Navy 
Department  forbid  the  employment  of  alien  workmen  except 
when  native  workmen  can  not  be  secured  save  at  excessive  wages. 
Similarly,  only  citizens  may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  government  railways  and  wherever  possible  residents  of  the 
province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  a  strike  on  public  contract  work 
have  been  considered  by  the  State  Council  of  Labor  and  decided 
as  follows: 

If  a  contractor  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  contract  within 
the  time  limit  agreed  upon,  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  consequences 
only  if  he  proves  that  the  strike  broke  out  or  continues  through 
no  fault  of  his.  This  proof  must  regularly  be  produced  through 
the  testimony  of  the  government  industrial  inspector.  Should 
a  strike  for  an  advance  in  wages  succeed,  the  government  is  not 
bound  to  alter  the  contract  price  of  the  work.  If  the  contractor 
had  the  right  to  ask  for  a  compensation  for  a  raise  in  wages,  the 
government  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  final  amount  to  be  paid, 
and,  besides,  the  contractor  would  not  have  any  reason  to  refuse 
a  demand  for  a  raise  in  wages,  as  long  as  he  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  cost. 

\ATiile,  as  remarked,  it  is  not  usual  to  fix  the  wages  of  laborers 
employed  on  public  contract  work,  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Thus,  the  city  of  Briinn  requires  contractors  to 
pay  the  prevailing  local  wages.  The  Council  of  Labor  in  June, 
1903,  adopted  the  following  resolution  as  an  expression  of  policy: 
Bidders  must  give  precise  data  of  the  wages  they  expect  to  pay, 
and  indicated  rates  are  the  minimum  they  are  bound  to  pay. 
The  rates  of  wages  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
total  amount  of  the  bid,  and,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
bidder  offering  the  highest  wages  should  be  preferred.  Where 
there  are  established  local  rates  of  wages,  bids  including  lower 
rates  must  not  be  considered.  Wages  fixed  by  trade  agreement 
or  any  other  understanding  between  employers'  and  workmens' 
organizations  must  be  considered  as  usual  local  wages. 


RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  68 :  Child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  J.  A.  Hill, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wasiungton, 
1906,  21  pages. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  69:  Child  labor  in  the  United  States;  based  on  unpub- 
lished information  derived  from  the  schedules  of  the  twelfth  cewM.  Bj 
Jos.  A.  Hill  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1907j  200  pages. 

CONNBCnCTTT. 

Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  year 
ended  November  30,  1906.  Wm.  H.  Scoville,  commissioner,  Hartford,  1906, 
pages  303+91. 

Contents:  Introduction  and  abstract  of  former  reports,  16  pages;  Part  I, 
new  factory  construction,  pages  17-62;  II,  industrial  opportunities,  pages 
63-146;  III,  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  147-204;  IV,  operation  of  free 
public  employment  bureaus  in  Connecticut,  pages  205-218;  V,  directory  of 
labor  organizations,  pages  219-240;  VI,  operation  of  law  concerning  tenement- 
houses,  pages  241-248;  VII,  strikes  and  lockouts,  pages  249-303;  Appendix, 
labor  laws  of  Connecticut,  pages  1-91. 

Ini>ia]va. 

Fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission,  1905-6.  L.  P.  McCor- 
mack,  Chas.  F.  Woemer^  commissioDerB.   Indianapolis,  1906,  152  pages. 

This  Commission  is  similar  to  boards  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  other 
states,  and  its  report  relates  to  its  activity  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

Iowa. 

Twelfth  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  state  of  Iowa.. for 
the  year  1905.  Edward  D.  Brigham,  commissioner.  Des  Moines,  1907,  272 
pages. 

Contents:  Factory  inspection,  pages  5-41;  graded  wages  and  salaries,  pages 
42-110;  new  industries  for  Iowa,  pages  111-140;  immigration,  pages  141- 
165;  social  statistics  of  individual  wage-earners,  pages  166-200;  railroad 
employees,  pages  201-215;  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  216-260;  the 
canning  industry  of  Iowa,  pages  260-9. 

Maine. 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  for 
the  state  of  Maine,  1906.  S.  W.  Matthews,  commissioner.  Augusta,  1907, 
221  pages. 

Contents:  Factories  and  mills  built  in  1906  (5  pages);  labor  unions  (71 
pages) ;  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Maine,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  (18  pages);  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Maine  (53  pages); 
Maine  forests  (17  pages);  Maine  railroads  (10  pages);  report  of  the  in- 
spector of  factories,  workshops,  mines  and  quarries  (17  pages). 

Massachusetts. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1906,  including  the  inspection  and  detective  departments.  Jos. 
E.  Shaw,  chief.   Boston,  1907,  127  pages. 

The  number  of  factories  inspected  was  14,569  employing  618,754  operatives, 
of  whom  17,747  were  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Austria. 


Arbeiterverh&ltnisse  im  Ostrau-Karwiner  Steinkohlenreviere.  .dargestellt  vom 
K.  K.  Arbeits-statistischen  Amte  im  Handelsministerium.  II  Teil;  Lebens- 
und  Wohnungsverhaitnisse.  Vienna,  1906,  pages  xxxi-f  109+237,  quarto 
(paper  bound). 

This*  is  the  second  part  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor's  report  on  labor 
conditions  in  the  large  coal  mining  district  of  Ostrau-Elarwin.  The  first 
volume,  published  in  1904,  described  the  working  conditions  —  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  etc.,  while  the  present  report  is  copcerned  with  the  home  life  of  the 
miners their  families,  property,  dwellings,  living  expenses,  etc. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  1905  (Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in 
Oesterreich  wtthrend  des  Jahres  1905;  Herausgegeben  vom  K.  K.  Arbeits- 
statistischen  Amte  im  Handelsministerium,  Wien,  1906,  419  pages  (paper 


Monographies  industrielles :  XIV,  Fabrication  et  mise  en  oeuvre  du  papier  et 
du  carton.   Bruxelles,  1906,  200  pages,  illustrated  (paper  covers). 

The  Belgium  bureau  of  labor  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs describing  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  in  their  eco- 
nomic, technical  and  commercial  aspects.  The  above-mentioned  volume,  which 
is  the  third  issued,  treats  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  goods  and 
is  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions  of  important  factories,  machine 
drawings,  etc.  The  economic  significance  of  the  industry  is  described  in  an 
introductory  chapter,  which  includes  statistics  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc., 
of  the  workmen  employed. 

Rapports  annuels  de  Tinspection  du  travail^  lime  ann6e,  1905.    Office  du 
travail,  Minist^re  de  Tindustrie  et  du  travail,  Bruxelles,  1906,  343  pages. 
A  collection  of  reports  from  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  nine  districts, 

together  with  a  general  report  on  medical  inspection  in  factories. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour.  Ottawa,  1907,  127  pages 
(paper  bound). 

As  the  main  body  of  information  published  by  the  Department  is  printed 
in  the  monthly  Labour  Oazette  and  special  reports,  the  regular  annual  report 
is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Department's  operations,  discussed 
under  the  following  heads:  The  Labour  0<izette;  conciliation  and  arbitration; 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
March,  1900;  the  administration  of  the  Railway  Labor  Disputes  Act;  the 
protection  of  labor  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway;  action  of  the  Department  of  Labour  in  reference  to  false 
representation  to  induce  or  deter  immigration;  the  administration  of  the 
Alien  Labor  Laws;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1905-06;  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-06;  the 
library  of  the  Department;  the  circulation  of  the  Labour  Gazette;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lahour  Oazette  and  other  publications  of  the  Department; 
inquiries,  correspondence  and  other  work  of  the  Department;  revenue  and 
expenditure. 
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Fbanck. 

The  statistical  year-book  of  France  {Annuaire  8tatistiqu€f  1905)  contains 
the  following  figures  in  relation  to  factory  inspection  in  the  past  decade: 


Ybars. 


1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


EsUblitb- 

Inspect-  ments  sub- 

Employees. 

Violations 

Prosecu- 

Amount 

ors. 

Ject  to 
inspection. 

discovered. 

tions. 

of  fines. 

107 

267.906 

2.454,943 

$6,018 

704 

$4,673 

106 

286.763 

2,522,135 

10.635 

1,332 

8.290 

105 

296,797 

2,673,314 

13.837 

1,612 

10.700 

106 

290.305 

2,591,288 

9.156 

1,264 

7,900 

106 

299.468 

2,633,570 

6.033 

1,352 

5,725 

105 

309,675 

2,715,569 

11.607 

1,837 

9,100 

105 

309,377 

2.802,006 

11,370 

2,776 

16,050 

105 

327,703 

2,865,832 

20,829 

2.836 

17.750 

121 

322.289 

2.855.369 

16,374 

2.478 

15,000 

121 

528.703 

3,550,829 

22,648 

2.980 

18,450 

121 

508,849 

3,662,167 

21.066 

3,233 

16,675 

Italy. 

Le  Organizzazioni  di  lavoratori  in  Italia.  Federazioni  di  Mestiere.  I.  La 
Federazione  dei  Capellai.  Pages  155  (paper).  2.  La  Federazione  Edilizia. 
Pages  71  (paper).  Publicazioni  deir  Ufficio  del  Lavoro  Serie  B-N  10  and  11, 
Roma,  1906. 

The  first  two  of  a  series  of  reports  by  the  Italian  bureau  of  labor,  on 
workmen's  organizations.  The  first  deals  with  the  hat  and  cap  makers' 
unions',  and  the  second  with  the  organizations  of  the  building  trades. 


Dati  statistici  sul  mercato  del  lavoro  in  agricoltura  nel  1905.  Publicazioni 
deir  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Serie  B-N  13.  Roma,  1906,  83  pages  (paper  covers). 

A  statistical  account  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours,  division  of  labor  and  condition  of  women  and  children. 


Inchiesta  sul  lavoro  notturno  dei  fornai. 
Serie  B-N  14.   Roma,  1906,  pages  106 

An  investigation  concerning  the  night 
foreign  legislation. 


Publicazioni  dell'  Ufficio  del  Lavoro, 
(paper). 

work  of  bakers,  with  an  account  of 


Le  correnti  periodiche  di  migrazione  interna  in  Italia  durante  il  1905.  Pub- 
licazioni deir  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Serie  B-N  15.  Roma,  1907,  pages  366 
(paper  covers). 
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APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


I.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  October-December,  1006. 
II.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  in  October,  November  and  December, 
m.  Licenses  issued  for  manufacturing  in  tenements. 
IV.  Accidents  reported  in  factories  and  quarries,  October-December: 

(a)  .  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  .  Causes  and  consequences  of  injuries. 

V.  Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  representative  trade  unions, 

July-December. 
YI.  Causes  of  idleness. 

Vn.  Idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  December. 
Vm.  Growth  of  organized  labor  in  New  York  cities,  1897-1906. 
IX.  Membership  and  idleness  in  trade  unions  in  each  county,  September,  1906. 
X.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  October-December: 

(a)  .  Destination. 

(b)  .  Race  or  country  of  origin. 

XI.  Occupations  of  aliens  admitted  in  year  ending  June,  1906. 
XII.  Building  operations  in  New  York  City,  October-December. 
XIII.  Building  operations  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy . 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  I. — Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Fourth  Quabtbb,  1906, 


Reeriilar  inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings. 

Tenant  factories  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  or  quarries  

Toiant  factory  building  

Tenement  buildings  Gicensed). 


Oct. 

1.284 
1,439 
159 
979 
11 
24 
101 


Nov. 

1.329 
1.970 
166 
403 

11 
125 


Fourth 

 »  Quarter. 

Dec.     Total.  1905. 


1,177 
1.759 
159 
244 

19 
247 


3.790 
5,168 
484 
1.626 
11 
54 
473 


Total. 


3.997     4,004     3,605  11,606 


Special   inspections  (factories,  laundries 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (§100)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§96). 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114)  

Unsafe  machinery  (§81)  

ScafToldhig  (§19)  


Total. 


Prosecutions  begun  

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work. 
Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel . 
Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation. . . 


8,226 


781 


9,007 


bakeries)  

211 

120 

108 

439 

* 

Investigations: 

57 
1.315 
198 
1.080 

* 

256 
92 
2,764 
65 

336 
59 
2,397 
110 

298 
66 
3,099 
35 

890 
217 
8,260 
210 

3.177 

2,902 

3.498 

9,577 

2.645 

Observations — ^Tenement  buildings  (unli- 

113 

127 

371 

611 

30 

39 

29 

98 

29 

48 

33 

25 

106  . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

* 

81 

73 

55 

209 

29 

44 

34 

21 

99 

* 

37t 

57* 

44 

lS9i 

* 

58 

29 

78* 

165* 

* 

125 

25 

193* 

• 

*No  record.      **I4cen8ed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 79. 
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nV9SEAV  tfP  PACFOKY  INSPBCTKM. 

Table  II.— Nnmber  of  CMdrM's  BnploymMit  CertfficatM  luned  by  Boards  of  Health  Id 
Plr«t  and  Second  Claat  Cities. 


Fourth  Quarter,  1906.  Fourth 
 '  .  Quarter, 


ClTT. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1906. 

New  York  City: 

  194 

132 

86 

411 

190 

80 

52 

293 

246 

1  9>\fi 

haa 
o** 

578 

2  680 

2  417 

  64 

46 

20 

130 

118 

  15 

13 

8 

86 

34 

Total— New  York  City  

  1,692 

1.116 

743 

♦3.560 

♦3.004 

  108 

76 

60 

234 

146 

  64 

67 

42 

163 

149 

  66 

69 

64 

178 

138 

Alhftny  

  21 

19 

9 

49 

32 

  37 

28 

12 

77 

31 

Utlca  

  34 

13 

43 

90 

70 

  6 

18 

4 

27 

21 

  32 

16 

15 

62 

4 

^Includes  "mercantile'*  as  well  as 

"manufacturing** 

certificates. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION 
Table  III. — Licenses  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

POURTH  QUABTBR,  1906. 


Applications  pending  September  30, 1900. 
Applications  received  


Total  

(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with- 
out clear  record  from  local  health 
or  tenement-bouse  authorities 
and  therefore  

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
dear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  auMiorltiea,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 
and  

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
investigated  by  factory  inspector 
and  

Applications  refusedt  in  class  1  with 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  of  tenement- 
house  authorities,  investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and  

Applications  refusedt  in  classes  2  or 
3,  subsequently  re-investigated 
and  


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 
standing*  , 

granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


New 
York 

aty. 

79. 
380 

459 


73 


Total  applications  granted  

Total  applications  refused  (nett) . 

Total  applications  standing*  

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants  

Applications  duplicated  

Applications  peadhig  Dec.  31, 1906  


lioensas  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants . 
licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. . 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses  

IJcenses  outstanding  September  30. 1906. 


32 
16 


124 

32 


143 
122 


601 
160 
16 
9 
1 
92 

12 


der  of 
State. 


Total. 


489 
5,261 


Licenses  outstanding  Deoember  31, 1906   5,750 


79 


462 


Total 
Oct.  1. 
1904,  to 
Dec.  31. 
1906. 

8.199 

8,199 


3 
451 


454 


73 

1,738 

280 

3,779 

32 

1,370 

16 

iVO 

7 

634 

o 

40 

lOf 

2 

124 

766 

32 

354 

143 

1.144 

122 

732 

504 

6.323 

160 

1,365 

16 

197 

9 

196 

1 

26 

92 

92 

12 

115 

4 

492 

5,712 

6.204 

6.204 

♦These  are  cases  in  wtiich  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
OD  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  inves- 
tigation. 

tin  present  or  previous  quarters. 

tThe  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1 ,525  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  Of  this  number,  160  upon  re-application  and  after  re-inspection 
obtained  licenses,  leaving  1,365  as  the  net  number  of  rejected  applications. 
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TABLE  IV.»ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  OCTOBER— DECEMBER: 
(a)  Ace  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


CAUSE. 

(n.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 

+ 


Age 
not 
stated 


Male. 


Fem. 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery  and 
apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 
Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus, 

n.  e.  s  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Baws  

Planers  

Jointers  


Shapers. 

.tnes. . 


Lath 

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines . 
Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calendars,  etc. 


Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  stashing 

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathee  

Drop  and  steam  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Other  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing 

wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  etc  

Machinery  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 


Total. 


37 


11 


11 

3 


8 
20 
5 


4 
4 

3 
3 

42 
16 


10 


Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.). 

Explosion  and  icnitlon  of  gases  

Explofdon  of  boQers  and  steam-pipes. 
Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot 

liquids  

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metal  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal .... 
Vats,  pans.  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids, 

etc.).  

Electricity  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


213 


41 

08 

12 
22 
86 


81 
34 

233 
60 

167 
34 

32 
17 
2 
1 
25 

10 
68 
62 
21 

8 
18 
11 
10 
35 
15 

5 
22 

165 
87 
7 
28 
34 
27 
34 

143 

46 

28 
20 
11 
75 


44 

0 
111 
13 
23 
101 


00 

35 

240 
60 

182 
37 
33 
18 
2 
1 
31 

12 
66 
74 
28 

8 
10 
15 
10 
44 
10 

8 
25 

214 
104 

7 
31 
35 
32 
35 
152 

52 

34 
23 
14 
87 


44 
0 
101 
12 

22 
06 


05 

35 

238 
60 

182 
37 
33 
18 
2 
1 
30 

12 
65 
51 
26 

6 
18 
10 

6 
28 

0 

5 
24 

170 
102 
7 
31 
35 
31 
35 
144 

52 

34 

23 
11 
81 


1,032 


14 


2,106 


2.031 


10 
6 
17 

46 
16 
3 
108 

15 
53 
74 


21 
6 
10 

46 

17 
5 
113 

15 
54 
76 


21 
6 

18 

45 

17 

5 

112 

15 
53 
74 


10 
1 
1 
5 


1 
23 
2 

2 
1 
5 
13 
16 
10 
3 
1 


165 


Total. 


357 


372 


366 
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TABLE  IV— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  OCTOBER— DECEMBER— Continued: 
(a)  Ace  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


CAUSE. 

(n.  e,  8.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 
years. 


IG— 18 
years. 


18 
years 

+ 


Age 
not 
stated. 


Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 

etc  

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping.   

All  others    


67 


55 
30 
16 
10 
30 
28 
76 


58 

38 
56 
31 
19 
20 
35 
30 
82 


Total. 


Injurbd  bt  Weights. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  etc.) 

Falling  pile  of  material  

Falling  walls,  doors,  and  other  objects  . 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person 
injured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit . . 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading  

Cause  uisufflclently  described  for  clas- 
siflcation  


17 

1 
4 

i 

2 

i 
7 

4 

1 


349 


369 


44 

67 

200 

65 
11 

67 
49 

29 
139 
45 
63 
155 

20 


45 
67 
205 

65 
12 

69 
49 

30 
147 
45 
67 
156 

20 


Total. 


Flying  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  etc . . 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects. . , 


21 


954 


128 

55 


977 


130 
56 


Total. 


183 


186 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Cauiwd  by 

ANIMAL8  


Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  wrenches,  files, 

etc.)  

Tools  In  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling, 

n.  e.  s.  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  sharp  wire,  sharp 

projection,  etc  

Hand  cut  on  glass  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc, 
All  other  causes    


91 


102 
44 

44 

67 
9 
69 
59 


96 


109 
45 

45 

70 
10 
75 
66 


Total  

Grand  Total. 


2 
45 


20 
286 


394 

4.260 


4 


420 


4,616 
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TABLE  IV— Con^'nuecf:  (b)  Caiues  i 


[Maech 

I  Results  of  Accidents 


CAUSE. 

[.n  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified. 1 


2 

I 


Temporary 


3 


9 

1 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  djmamos,  fly  wheels,  etcO  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.)  

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s  

Locomotives  and  trainjs  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  

Jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  machines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  machines.  . . . 

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile  ma- 
chinery   

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundbr  machines    

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  steam  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish-* 

ments,  etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  

Total  

Heat  and  Electricity. 

Explosives  (powder^  dsmamite,  «tc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes  

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids  

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) .... 

Electricity  

Fire  and  neat,  u.  e.  s  

Total  


44 

9 
111 
13 
23 
101 

99 
35 
240 
60 

182 
37 
33 
18 
2 
1 
31 

12 
66 
74 

28 

8 
19 
15 
19 

44 

19 

8 
25 

214 
104 
7 
31 
35 
32 
35 
152 

53 
34 

23 

14 

87 


2,196 


21 
6 
19 
46 

17 
5 
113 
15 
54 
76 


372 


12 

34 

3 
3 
15 

11 
2 

37 
4 

41 

8 
2 
5 


32 
26 


10 
3 
5 
8 

ai 

16 
4 

8 

4 

18 


420 


11 


290 


6 

10 
41 
13 
4 
89 
12 
30 
62 


267 


1 
5 
3 
6 

J23 

2 

3 


237 


♦One  not  an  employee. 
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ia  Factories  and  Qnarriea  October  I — DecMnber  31,  1906. 


DlAABLBMBNT. 


r  o. 


Permanent  Disablement. 


Fractures. 

Plural 
Injuries. 

Other. 

Total. 

Serious  Inju 
probably 
manent. 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH  

Internal 
injury. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Death. 

*M  O 

1 

>> 

M 

3 

3 

1 

30 
4 
67 
12 
16 
78 

66 
26 
156 
31 

87 
19 

7 

10 

4 

1 
13 
1 
4 

8 

14 
6 
44 
16 

26 
4 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

3 
9 
17 
8 

7 
4 
35 

1 

1 

9 
4 

40 

1 

6 
5 
10 
19 

21 

1 

2 

2 

•1 

1 
6 

1 
2 
12 
1 

6 

1 
12 

4 

2 
35 
5 

69 
14 

23 
7 

2 
3 

16 
I 

Q 

8 

0 

4 

2 
9 
7 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

33  3 

17 
2 

61 

13 
22 
7 

5 
1 

2 

7 

9 

2 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

21 

I 
48 
41 
14 

3 
12 
11 
18 

31 
17 
5 
15 

68 
65 
5 
20 
'  18 
13 
24 
91 

.^7 

8 

8 
6 
11 
4 

2 
4 
2 

8 

8 
8 
14 
6 

3 
5 
2 
1 

7 
2 

2 
8 

104 
15 
1 

7 
g 

12 

33 

10 
4 
4 

5 
15 

I 
1 

5 

I 

i 

3 
2 

I 
2 

4 

3 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

4 
9 



6 

J 

6 
1 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 

2 

2 
6 

2 

42 
24 

8 

103 
12 
1 
7 
8 
12 
2 
28 

9 

2 
3 

4 

10 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 
9 
7 
5 
28 

5 
3 
1 

2 
10 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 
8 

4 

2 

1 
8 

4 

2 
1 

2 
2 

I 
2 

1 

I 

14  27 

2 

18 

5 
61 

1 

1 
4 

2 
1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

55 

169 

72 

1.286 

341 

8 

9 

434I  1 
■  1  

14 

57 

523 

46 

5 

7 
6 
15 
42 
14 
4 
94 
12 
44 
68 

4 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
19 
2 
1 
7 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
7 
1 

i  t 

10 

1 

1 

2 

22 

12 

306 

40 

2 

1 

4 

3 

10 

16 

■  
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TABLE  IV.— (b)  Causes  aod  Results  of  AccidenU  In  Factories 


[n.  e.  8.: 


CAUSE. 
=Not  elsewhere  spedfled.l 


-a 
I 


Temporary 


2 

5 


2 


Faix  of  Pebbon. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc  

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc  

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoist  way,  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  

Total  

Injured  bt  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) . . 
Falling  of  pile  of  material-  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons  were 

at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  \n  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials  

Loading  or  unloading  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classification  

Total  

Fltino  Objects. 

Struck  in  eye  bv  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  fljring  objects  

Total  

VeHICI^ES  and  ACdDBNTS  CAUSED  BT  ANIMAUB.  .  . 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.) . . 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen   

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc  

Hand  cut  on  glass  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

All  other  causes  

Total  

Grand  Total    


68 
38 
56 
31 
19 
20 
35 
30 
82 


369 


26 


45 
67 
t205 
65 
12 

69 
49 
30 
147 
45 
^t67 
tl66 
20 


977 


218 


130 
56 


186 


96 


109 
45 
45 
70 
10 
75 
66 


19 


420 


88 


4,616 


794 


288 


35 


58 


6 
4 
31 
4 
1 

6 

5 
2 
8 
4 
6 
9 


16 
22 
75 
30 
1 

27 
17 
17 
39 
14 
26 
54 
4 


88 


342 


36 


38 
9 

16 

27 
7 

11 
7 


13 


39 


1151 


60 


569 


751 


tlndudes  one,  nature  of  injury  not  reported. 
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mnd  QiuuTiM  October  1 — December  31,  l90^^CondiMUd. 


Fractures. 

Plural 
injuries. 

Other. 

LOSS  OF  ONS  OR  BOTH — 

Internal 
injury. 

AU  others. 

Total. 

X 

1 

S 

ST! 
Ho 

>i 
H 

7 
5 
5 
0 
1 
4 
8 
4 
0 

17 
11 
17 
11 
7 
6 
2 
2 
21 

1 
2 
3 

49 

33 
49 
27 
11 
19 
34 
26 
73 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 
1 
2 

3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

i 

5 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

46 

93 

13 

321 

15 

1 

1 

13 

9{  24 

9 

3 
1 

4 
4 

9 
3 
1 

3 
2 

4 

12 
22 
2 
2 

5 
7 
3 
9 
1 
4 
10 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 

38 
55 
181 
68 
11 

61 
43 
27 

122 
38 
61 

140 
15 

"  '  """  ' 

1 
6 
14 
1 

2 

1 
1 
5 

.1 

3 
6 
9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
5 

8 
2 

4 
2 
3 
9 
1 
2 
6 
3 

1 

5 

t 

3 
8 

a 

2 

10 
7 
4 

12 
1 

9 

2 
2 
7 
1 

1 

3 

3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

"1 

60 

84 

25 

855 

48 

1 

s=== 

36 

111  Mi 

63 

8 

=== 

2 
2 

65 
4 

94 
54 

28 

7 

1 
1 

8 

2 

1 

4 

69 

148 

28 

1 

7 

 1  2 

10 

4 

15 

2 

88 

4 

1 

■ 

2 

2 

5 
4 

2 
6 

2 
1 
3 
16 

100 
38 
39 
67 
9 
76 
56 

3 
1 
6 
1 
1 

6 
3 

1 
1 

6 
6 

8 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
6 

38 
17 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 

24 

77 

384 

12 

9 

4j  6 

19 

5 

171 

411 

270 

3.388 

488 

11 

9 

483 

13 

43 

92 

651 

86 
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table  v.—iwhiber  op  unemployed  members  op 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OE  TRADES. 


Unions. 


Membebs  Reportino. 


July.      Aug.     Sept.      Oct.  Not 


1.  BnUdioff,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades  

Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

3.  aothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

TextUes  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbolldlnff. . 

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. 
ShipbuUding  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furnttnre  

7.  Food  and  Liquors.  

Food  products  

Beverages  

S.  Theaters  and  Musk  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

1 1 .  Public  E  mploy  ment  

12.  Steam  Engine  Men  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Other  trades  

Total  


54 

2 
47 
5 

38 

26 
2 
5 
4 
1 

18 

11 

3 
2 
2 

26 

22 
3 
1 

2 

10 

12 

7 
5 

3 

6 

8 

6 
2 

2 

5 

II 

3 
3 
2 


30.567 

2,153 
25,579 
2.835 

17,228 

6,278 
4,380 
3,506 
1.364 
1,700 

8,119 

5.406 
008 

1,300 
415 

8,678 
7,579 
497 
602 

6,817 

3,193 

4,005 

1,510 
2.495 

1.487 

3.423 

2.795 
2.601 
194 

2.239 

3,548 

2.472 

617 
750 
255 
507 
343 


195 


94,571 


30,471 

2.160 
25.476 
2,835 

17,305 

6,355 
4,350 
3.604 
1,371 
1,725 

7,957 

5.300 
942 

1.300 
415 

8,923 
7.780 
504 
639 

6.832 

3.213 

4,004 

1,505 
2,499 

1.510 

3,428 

2.823 
2,629 
194 

2.233 

3,063 

2.458 

593 
749 
240 
525 
351 


94,220 


29.817 

1.169 
25,911 
2.737 

17,391 
6,396 
4.350 
3.584 
1.261 
1,800 

8,343 
5,456 
995 

1.475, 
417 

8,76o 

7,605 
511 
644 

6,883 

3,358 

4,309 

1,791 

2^518 

1,512 

3,423 

2,659 
2,464 
195 

2,217 

3.106 

2,502 
614 
749 

230 
571 
338 


94,280 


28,435 

1.160 
24.737 
2.538 

17.299 

6.306 
4.350 
3,512 
1,311 
1,820 

8,144 

997 
1.400 
417 

8.839 

7,684 

527 
628 

6.931 

3.132 

4,311 

1,837 
2.474 

1.347 

3,409 

2.701 

2,617 
184 

2,209 

2,878 

2.427 

609 
774 
208 
525 
311 


29,332 

1,171 
25,640 
2,521 

17,243 

6,238 
4,350 
3,524 
1,291 
1,840 

8,145 

5,378 
903 

1,450 
414 

8,871 

7,716 
528 
628 

6,918 

3,166 

4,302 

1,817 
2,485 

1.450 

3.407 

2,743 

2.559 
184 

2.216 

2,852 

2,404 

609 
769 
193 
525 
308 


92,062 


93,049 
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RePRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS.  JULY— DECEMBER,  1906. 


Number  Idle. 


July.    Aug.    Sept.  I  Oct.    Nov.  Dec, 


Pbrcxntaob  Idle. 


July.    Aug.    Sept.  i  Oct.     Nov.  Dec, 


3.30J 

468 
2.433 
400 

747 

205 
110 
415 
17 


3.114  1.908,  3.066 

465  341  202 

1.600  1.554  1.713 

40  13  171 


563  795 

106  107 

100.  81 

226  477 

41  40 


430 

413 


383 
240 

25 
8 


753 

100 
60 

478 
24 


304 

282, 


357 

318 


22 
1.076 
430 

335 

211 
14 

369 

176 

73 
40 

23 

43 

37 

39 

..... 

15 
2 
11 


671 

364 

137 
170 


346 

226 


30 
1.073 
3491 

330 

101 
20 

163 

106 

48 

30 
18 

49 

641 

..:"!. 

0 

10, 
43, 
13 


20 

.065 

303 

313 
246 
66 


7.339|  5.463 


347 

189 

186 

3 

33 

74 

53 

'5 
10 
36 
12 

5.959 


766 

306 
1 

450 
9 

705 

272 

5 

428 
1.097 
315 

361 

101 
70 

98 

t3 

133 

131 
2 

36 

55 

77 

2 
28 

8 
22 
17 

6.388 


3.< 

344 
2.474 

186 

783 

220 
50 

500 
13 


681 

542 
131 


8 

663 

227 
8 

428 
995 
317 

335 

176 
50 

98 

81 

133 

120 
2 

36 

54 

93 

2 
46 

9 
22 
14 

7.053 


5.656 

346 
4.474 
836 

5.048 
104 

4.250 
592 
12 


943 

900 

28 


14 

553 

412 
13 
128 


411 

355 

172 
83 

99 

313 

108 

103 
5 

43 

48 

71 

"is 

15 
22 
16 


14.353 


10.8 

21.7 
9.5 
14 

4.3 

3.3 
2.5 
11.8 
1.2 
0.0 

5.3 

7.5 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 

3.5 

3.7 
0.0 
3.7 

15.8 


5.61 
14.0' 
0.6 

34.8 

5.1 

3.6 

1.0 
11.0 

1.9 

0.8 

1.6 

0.0 
1.5 
5.9 
0.4 
3.2 

7.6" 


6.9 

21.5 
6.3 
1.4 

3.3 

3.1 
2.3 
6.41 

3.0I 
0.0 

3.5 
4.7 
2.7 
0.6 
0.0 

4.0 

4.1 
0.0 
6.1 

15.7 


13.5;  10.9 


5.5 

12.7 
1.2 

10.7 

3.1 

1.7 

1.1 
0.3 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

0.0 
1.2 
4.2 

8.2* 
3.7 

5.8 


6.4 

29.2 
6.0 
0.5 

4.6 

3.1 

1-9| 
13. 3< 
3.2 
0.0 

8.0 

6.7 
13.81 
11.5 

0.0 

3.8! 
3.0 
0.0 
3.1 

15.5 

9.0 

7.3 

13.7 
2.6 

4.3 

7.3 

7.1 

7.5 
1.5 

1.5 

3.4 

3.1 

0.0 
0.7 
4.3 
4.6 

3.6 

6.3 


7.3 
17,4 
6.0 
6.7 

4.3 

3.0 
1.4 
13.6 
1.8 
0.0 

9.4 

5.7 
0.1 
32.1 
2.2 

8.8 

3.5 
0 
68.2 

15.8 

7.5 

6.1 
10.4 
2.8 

7.3 

3.7 

4.9 

5.2 
1.1 

1.3 


3.3 

0.3 
3.6 
3.8 
4.2 
5.5 

6.9 
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TABLE  VI.— CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONQ 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

V                Labor  Disputes. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

973 

100 

46 

100 

50 

36 

873 
100 

15 

15 

70 
30 

46 

100 

60 

36 

75 

75 

179 
170 

25 

25 

35 

25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

133 

122 

53 

53 

30 

30 

46 

46 

450 

22 

430 

2 

135 

7 

Shipbuilding  

428 
476 

428 
393 

128 
360 

601 
5 

573 
3 

537 

• 

10 
5 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Total  

1.828 

737 

740 

1.133 

978|  659 
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4 

o 

3 

12 
9 

9 

9 

18 

4»4 

3 
31 

311 

201 
10 

311 

185 
26 

391 

234 
67 

343 

182 
61 

313 
172 
41 

331 

169 

52 

11 

13 

3 

8 

8 

9 

357 

150 

53 

90 

90 

90 

57 

51 

61 

57 

55 

77 

117 

55 

181 

35 

36 

136 

14 

11 

3 

11 

5 

36 

23 

3 

13 
11 
2 

33 

30 
2 

34 

21 
3 

58 

38 
20 

37 

25 
12 

163 

163 

130 

120 

90 

90 

84 

82 
3 

43 

49 

33 

36 

36 

43 

S 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

33 

59 

69 

51 

51 

45 

14 

30 

14 

35 

34 

36 

35 

49 

33 

46 

2 

63 

2 

39 

1 

4 

2 

5 
2 

6 

3 

6 
3 

10 
15 

5 
10 

3 
10 

23 
6 

40 
6 

12 
12 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

34 

20 

15 

15 

15 

11 

18 

i2 

17 

14 

16 

953 

939 

1.198 

1,085 

1.163 

1.313 

4.448 

3.796 

4.031 

4.166 

4.913 

13.381 
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table  vil—idleness  in  new  york  city  at  the  end  of  december. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


IDLE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 


Labor 
dis- 
putes. 


Dis- 
abUity. 


Other 
rea- 
sons. 


1.  Buildioc,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades  

Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.  , 

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 
Shipbuilding  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Steam  Engine  Men  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Total  


90 


23.634 

1.000 
19,255 
2,379 

6.571 

633 
3,150 

928 
1,860 

5.722 
4,472 
750 
500 

5,682 
4,515 
539 
628 

6.728 

2,943 

3.382 
1.532 
1,860 

845 

1.924 

1,776 
1,646 

130 

1.980 
1.331 

695 

170 
525 


62.213 


4.439 

200 
3,472 
767 

612 

12 
590 
10 


873 

847 
26 


279 

138 
13 
128 

906 

399 

214 

149 

65 


51 


19.6 

20.0 
18.0 
32.2 

9.3 
1.9 
18.7 
1.1 
0.0 

15.3 

18.9 
3.5 
0.0 

4.9 

3.1 
2.4 
20.4 

13.5 

13.6 

6.3 

9.7 
3.5 

0.0 

2.7 

3.4 

3.7 
0.0 

1.9 

2.2 

5.3 

8.8 
4.2 


36 


36 


122 

122 


130 

2 


128 
360 


7.938 


12.8 


654 


209 


199 

10 

32 

7 

25; 


318 
28 

23 

3 
20 


25 


841 


4.194 

200 
3.237 
757 

580 

5 

565 
10 


655 

655 


96 

83 
13 


228 

371 

191 
146 
45 


26 


47 
47 


28 

27 

12 
15 


6.443 
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TABLE  VIII.— GROWTH  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS   IN   THE    SEVERAL  CITIES 
OF  NEW  YORK,  1897—1906. 


CITY. 


At  End  of  September,  1906. 


No. 
of 
unions. 


NX7MBEB  OF  MEMBERS. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Dec.  1897. 


Unions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Albany  

Amsterdam  

Auburn  

BlnKiiamton  

Buffalo  

Cohoes  

Cornini?  

Cortland  

Dunkirk  

Elmira  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Gloversville  

Hornell  

Hudson  

Ithaca  

Jamestown  

Johnstown  

Kingston  

Utile  Falls  

Lockport  

Mlddletown  

Mount  Vernon  

Newburgfa  

New  Rochelle  

New  York  City. . . 

Niagara  Falls  

North  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg  

Oiean  

Oneida  

Oswego  

Plattsburg  

Poughkeepsle  

Rensselaer  

Rochester  

Rome  

Schenectady  

Syracuse,  

Tonawanda  

Troy  

Utica  

Watertown  

Watervliet  

Yonkers  

Total  


81 
20 
32 
37 
174 

11 
16 
13 
17 


5 
25 
13 
22 

9 

15 
20 
4 
25 
13 

23 
22 
13 
33 
13 

678 
35 
6 
25 
26 

13 
24 
10 
24 
4 

87 
14 
58 
80 
9 

52 
49 
21 
4 
24 


7.649 

1,027 
1,480 
2.080 
28.754 

670 
1,072 
288 
686 
2,496 

70 
996 
386 
1,275 
200 

647 
695 
74 
989 
465 


771 
1,146 

861 
1.940 
1,150 


253.065 
1,669 
426 
1,387 
1,001 

446 

1,056 
360 

1,075 
454 

13,972 
405 
7,840 
7,522 
207 

6,074 
3,978 
1,162 
117 
2,208 


96 
17 
31 
178 
836 


21 
6 
92 


5 
8 
19 


36 
17 


866 

2 

6,943 
108 


322 
1 

10 
823 

50 

48 
226 
11 


7,745 
1,044 
1,511 
2.258 
29,590 

670 
1,074 
309 
692 
2,588 

70 
1,001 

394 
1,294 

200 

683 
712 
74 
994 
465 

771 
1,151 

861 
2,806 
1,152 

260,008 
1.777 
426 
1.387 
1.012 

449 
1,056 

360 
1,076 

454 

14,294 
406 

7,850 
8,345 
257 

5,122 
4,204 
1,173 
117 
2,211 


43 
3 
17 
11 
83 

6 

5 
4 
2 
20 


3,621 
66 
707 
735 

8,708 

407 

322 
61 
31 
1,047 


278 
275 
616 
53 

367 
95 


12 
4 

4 

13 
5 

432* 
6 


2 
6 

4 

8 
3 
11 
4 

41 
6 
18 
51 
1 

26 

23 
13 
2 
15 


227 
47 

326 
277 
231 
1,522 
173 

133.488 
200 

"*42 
148 

151 
261 
50 
542 
208 

4,217 
98 
670 
4,513 
15 

2.130 
1.903 

413 
77 

897 


1.937 


361,291 


10.802 


372,093 


947 


170,215 


♦  Includes  all  unions  within  the  present  area  of  Greater  New  York,  i.  e.  unions  in  Brooklyn, 
College  Point,  Corona,  Flushing,  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  Port  Richmond,  Stapleton, 
Tompkinsville,  West  Brighton  and  Whltestone. 
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table  ix.— statistics  of  trade  unions  in  each  county 


Number  of  Members. 

COUNTY. 

Number 

of 
unions. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Albany  

Allegany  

Broome  

Cattaraugus. 
Cayuga  


Chautauqua. 
Chemung.  .  . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton  

Columbia. . . 


Cortland. . 
Delaware. 
Dutchess. . 

Erie  

Essex.  .  .  . 


Franklin. . 

Fulton  

Genesee. . . 

Greene  

Herkimer. 


Jefferson. . . 

Kings  

Livingston . 
Madison .  . . 
Monroe. . . . 


Montgomery . 

Nassau  

New  York .  .  . 

Niagara  

Ondda  


Onondaga. 

Ontario  

Orange ... 

Orleans  

Oswego  


Otsego  

Putnam.  .  . 
Queens.  .  . . 
Rensselaer . 
Richmond . 


Rockland .... 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga  

Schenectady. . 
Seneca  


Steuben.  .  . 
Suffolk .  .  . 
Sullivan.  . 

Tioga  

Tompkins. 


Ulster  

Warren  

Washington . 

Wayne  

Westchester. 


Wyoming. 
Yates  


Total. 


102 

8.758  96 

8.854 

3 

61 

61 

40 

2.137 

180 

2,317 

44 

1,957 

41 

1.998 

32 

1 ,48( 

31 

1.511 

39 

1 ,405 

23 

1.426 

38 

2'49( 

92 

2,588 

17 

'568 

7 

675 

13 

.  527 

12 

539 

9 

20C 



200 

13 

28£ 

21 

309 

1 

27 

27 

36 

1.431 

176 

1.607 

189 

29.559 

886 

30.445 

7 

732 

17 

749 

6 

147 

147 

17 

460 

8 

468 

17 

586 

4 

590 

5 

95 

3 

98 

20 

685 

685 

32 

1,452 

11 

1.463 

171 

41 ' 489 

625 

42.114 

2 

25 

25 

15 

471 

3 

474 

90 

15.231 

347 

15.578 

22 

1,036 

17 

1.053 

8 

'830 

830 

438 

205.043 

6.302  211.345 

64 

2.866 

108 

2.974 

65 

4,436 

227 

4,663 

86 

8,072 

823 

8.895 

35 

1*297 

30 

1.327 

80 

4 1825 

938 

5.763 

11 

646 

646 

30 

1,198 

1.198 

19 

916 

6 

922 

3 

81 

81 

42 

4  969 

16 

4.985 

60 

5.710 

53 

5.763 

27 

1.564 

1.564 

19 

1,119 

1,119 

36 

1,668 

30 

1,698 

2,347 

36 

2.383 

li 

7.984 

10 

7.994 

8 

284 

20 

304 

43 

2,437 

21 

2.458 

7 

228 

228 

1 

24 

24 

4 

79 

2 

81 

15 

647 

36 

683 

30 

1.696 

89 

1.785 

•  25 

1.161 

51 

1.212 

20 

2,337 

75 

2,412 

10 

231 

1 

232 

124 

8.633 

151 

8.784 

8 

133 

133 

5 

107 

107 

2.420 

386.869| 

ll,625j  398,494 
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of  the  state  at  the  end  of  september,  1906. 


CAU8S8  OF  IDLSNS88. 


Number 
reporting. 

Thereof 
Idle. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

NTTMBKR  IDLE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF — 

Lack  of  1  Lack  of  1  The 
work.  J  stock,  weather. 

Labor 

disputes. 

Dis- 
ability. 

Other 
specified 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

8.567 
61 
2.158 
1.860 
1.358 

1.294 
2.517 
538 
524 
197 

291 

252 
3 
45 
64 
89 

37 
161 
4 
38 

2.9 
4.9 
2.1 
3.4 
6.6 

2.9 
6.4 

0.7 
7.3 
0.0 

1.7 
3.8 
1.2 
4.3 
1.6 

3.4 
1.0 
0.5 
0.0 
3.3 

4.1 
5.5 
0.0 
6.2 
3.2 

2.3 
0.0 
7.5 
1.3 
8.5 

2.9 
6.4 
2.5 
0.0 
12.4 

1.8 
8.6 
0.4 
4.5 
1.1 

1.3 
1.0 
2.6 
1.3 
3.1 

5.5 
1.3 
25.0 
3.0 
2.5 

0.4 
2.9 
2.4 

2.2 
2.7 

22.9 
11.4 

64 

3 
14 
25 
29 

15 
96 

26 

88 

62 

1 

 1  

20 
31 
18 

5 
46 
4 

3 

9 
6 
1 

2 

2 
1 

3 

40 

14 

19 

29 

4 

2 

5 

3 
1 
13 
410 

2 

26,  1 
1.533  19 
29.449  1.280 
749)  12 

6 
198 
12 

6  38 

 1 

617 

 ii 



147 
391 
573 
45 

5 
4 

3 

5 
4 

3 

676 

22 

14 

1 

976 

7 
4 

477 

1 

12 
8 

1.423  58 

7 

367 

34 
364 

42.0081  2.324 

25  

118 

ii 

470 
15.164 

973 
829 
195.536 
2.647 

29 
478 

22 

i 

123 

25 
178 

6 

i 

1 

32 
2 

40 

10 

105 
4 

14,577 
34 

9,6i8 
15 
58 

122 
58 
50 

548 

71 

2,239 

l,47l{  1.009 
18  1 

72l  2 

221 

4.492;  383 

8.831t  255 
1.1561  74 
5.5011  135 

250 
39 

13 

5 

71 
14 
48 

2 
2 
26 

11 

1.120 

887 
81 
4.552 
5.492 
1.560 

1,119 
1.615 
2.328 

139 

16 

7 

18 
248 

17 

14 

i? 

16 
2 

102 

21 

12 
2 
7 
50 
16 

7 
11 
16 
94 

6 

55 
1 
1 

2 
8 

2 

5 

11 
191 

4 

3 

> 

2 

5 

5 



38 

3 
3 

64 

4 

3 

2  1 

7,885'  105 
295-  9 

5 

2,380 
227 
24 
66 
648 

1,622 
1.116 
1.683 
186 
8,591 

118 

105 

130 
3 
6 
2 
16 

6 
33 
41 

4 

230 

27 
12 

3 

7  I 

2 
5 

 1 

8 

6 

20 
37 

1 

 1   

9 

2 

2 

4 
4 

6« 

59 

19 
5 

5 

80 

17 

4 

2 

2 
7 

376.355 

21,573j  5.7 

11,643 

745 

676|      3,909j      3,1321  1,221 

247 
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TABLE  X.— IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  PORT   OF   NEW   YORK,   OCTOBER  — 

DECEMBER,  1906: 
(a)  Destinations  of  Aliens  Arriving,  by  States  and  Territories. 

{Compiled  by  the  Buretm  of  Imrntgration  and  NaturaHzaHon,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor.) 


STATE  OR  territory. 


1905. 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Conneticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Florida  

Georgia  

HawaU  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Philippine  Islands  

Porto  Rico  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Tourists  


333 
9 
192 
159 
3,076 
989 
4,447 
202 
430 
329 
115 
43 
107 
11,947 
96 
1,167 
749 
604 
106 
476 
193 
743 
6.578 
3,147 
1,581 
288 
2,567 
287 
698 
82 
419 
11,225 
123 
63,413 
44 
760 
6.992 
49 
230 
32.850 


48 

1,117 
51 
525 
394 
311 
243 
309 
293 
531 
1,152 
2,271 
263 
187 


Grand  Total . 


165.540 
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TABLE  XI.— OCCUPATION  OP  ALIENS  ADMITTED  IN  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Destined  to 
New  York 


United 
Btstes. 


PROFBS8IONAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Engineers  (professional )  

Musicians  

Teachers  

Other  professional  

Total  

8KTLLBD  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bakers  

Barbers  and  hairdressers  

Blacksmiths  

Bookbinders  

Brewers  

Butchers  

Cabinetmakers  

Carpenters  and  Joiners  

Clerks  and  accountants  

Dressmakers  v  •  • ;  v  •  •  • 

Enirineers  (locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary). . . 

Ensrarers  

Furriers  and  fur  workers  

Gardeners  

Hat  and  cap  makers  

Iron  and  steel  workers  

Jewelers  

Locksmiths  

Machinists  

Mariners  

Masons   •  

Mechanics  (not  specified).  :  •  \  •  -v  i;  \-  

Metal  workers  (other  than  Iron,  steel,  and  tin)  

MUlers  

Milliners  

Miners  

Painters  and  glaslers  

Photographers  

Plasterers  

Plumbers  

Printers  

Saddlers  and  haroessmakers  

Beamstresses  

Shipwrights. . .  

Shoemakers.  

Stokers  

Stonecutters  

Tailors  

Tanners  and  curriers  

Textile  workers  (not  specified)  

Tinners  

Tobacco  workers  

Upholsterers  

Watch  and  clock  makers  

Weavers  and  spinners  

Wheelwrights   .^.^  

Woodworkers  (not  specified)  

Other  sklUed  

Total  

MISCBLLANKOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Agents  

Bankers.  v  i  •  *  *   

Draymen,  hackmen,  and  teamsters  

Farm  laborers  

Farmers  

Fishermen  

Hotel  keepers  

Laborers  

Manufacturers. . . ,  

Merchants  and  dealers  

Servants  

Other  miscellaneous  

Total  

No  occupation  (Including  women  and  children). . . 

Grand  total  


1.410 

802 
050 
4,250 


7,430 


2 


,255 

,001 
502 
157 
.888 
517 
,531 
,506 
.028 
014 
88 
548 
603 
554 
536 
247 
.460 
608 
,262 
,710 
604 
550 
367 
472 
087 
.644 
246 
855 
260 
603 
355 
,003 
53 
,726 
500 
686 
722 
201 
245 
700 
510 
243 
614 
854 
177 
336 
527 


84,053 


505 
305 
523 
54,043 
8,100 
222 
176 
67.206 
444 
0.550 
80,400 
2,331 


374,708 


2,834 
1,511 
2,071 
7,860 


13,766 


4,760 
4,361 
5.848 

783 

807 
4.104 
1,167 
18.185 
11, .345 
5,635 
2.143 

156 

731 
1,537 

023 
1,081 

304 
8.407 
1,067 
8,737 
11.770 
1,415 

000 
1,064 

771 
8,717 
4,531 

446 
1.163 

678 
1.121 

745 
6.600 

155 
12.622 

720 
2,112 
26,082 

640 

880 
1,476 
2,670 

425 
1,048 
8,481 

550 

765 
8,786 


177.122 


881 
418 
1,000 
230,125 
15,288 
800 
422 
226.345 
803 
17.054 
115,084 
6,078 


624,887 
285.460 


1.100,735 
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TABLE  XII^STATISTICS  OP  BUILDINQ8  AUTHORIZED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER.  1905  AND  1906. 


BOROUGH. 

NXTlCBBIt  OF 
BUILDINOS. 

EffmiATED  Cost  of 
Pbojectbo  Builoinos. 

Nttmbeb  of  Buildinos — 

1005. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

COMMl 

1905. 

iNCED. 

1906. 

coif  PL 
1905. 

XTMD* 

1906. 

New  Buildinos: 

Total  

Al/TRRATIONS: 

Manhattan  

Total  of  New  Bttxld- 
iNoa  AND  Altbba- 

TIONS: 

502 
2.234 
544 

873 
110 

485 
2,063 

189 
1.011 

218 

17.286.135 
18.008.420 
23.105.642 
4.163.535 
389.582 

$4,893,185 
14.643.329 
8.902.475 
4.294.224 
886.471 

440 

2,643 

359 
873 
172 

389 
1.723 
188 
717 
300 

409 
1.543 

319 
.1.028 

120 

494 

3.047 
422 

732 
170 

4.263 

144 

771 
1.065 
155 
127 

3.966 

175 
1.018 
772 
305 
103 

$52,903,314 

$33,619,684 

4.487 

3.317 

3.419 

4.865 

$145,320 
778.244 
2.576.925 
164.845 
101.257 

$328,895 
1.347.876 
2.574.215 
397.438 
79.099 

157 
895 
704 
155 
158 

178 
763 
640. 
227 
135 

187 
780 
869 
220 
140 

206 
915 
910 
256 
112 

2.262 

646 

3.005 
1.609 
1,028 
237 

2.373 

$3,766,591 

$4,727,523 

2.069 

1.943 

567 
2.486 
828 
944 
435 

2.196 

596 

2.323 
1.188 
1.248 
260 

2.399 

700 
3.962 
1.332 
988 
282 

660 

3.081 
961 

1.316 
321 

$7,381,455 
18.786.664 

25.682.567 
4.328.380 
490.839 

$5,222,080 
15.991.205 
11.476.690 
4.691.662 
965,570 

597 
3.538 
1.063 
1,028 

330 

6,525 

6.339 

$56,669,905 

$38,347,207 

6.556 

5.260 

5.615 

7.264 

Nrabcr  and  Eitinated  Coft  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Honeet  Incladed  in  the  Foregoing 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 

Nxtmber  of 
Buildings. 

Esitmated  Cost. 

t 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

New  Tenkmbmtb: 

138 

91 

$4,802,000 

$2,618,200 

661 

603 

7.776.700 

6.864.600 

281 

51 

14.283.500 

3.896.000 

312 

97 

2.074.700 

702.100 

4 

1 

14.100 

5.600 

1.396 

843 

$28,951,000 

$14,081,500 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

$29,300 

$30,150 

18 

25 

82 

134 

55.390 

92.470 

797 

478 

1.401.210 

900.150 

13 
1 

18 
1 

4.245 
6.150 

6.610 
200 

911 

656 

$1,496,295 

$1.029.580 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

$2,643,350 

156 

116 

$4,831,300 

Manhattan  

743 

737 

7.832.090 

6,957.070 

1,078 

529 

15.684.710 

4.796.150 

325 

115 

2.078.945 

708.710 

5 

2 

20.250 

5.800 

2.307 

1.499 

$30,447,295 

$15,111,080 
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TABLE  XIIL— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDINGS  AUTHORIZED  IN  BUFFALO.  ROCHESTER, 
SYRACUSE  AND  TROY,  IN  OCTOBER.  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER.  1906, 
AND  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


ADDITIONS  AND 
NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIB8.  ALL  BUILDINQS. 


CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

BufTALO. 

176 

1439.190 

80 

$54,320 

256 

$493,610 

129 

481,210 

68 

67,290 

197 

648,600 

131 

410,750 

50 

40,250 

181 

461,000 

Oct  .-December,  1906. . . 

435 

$1,331,150 

198 

$161,860 

633 

$1,493,010 

1905. . . 

423 

♦1,561,845 

209 

239 , 737 

632 

♦1,801,682 

1904... 

471 

1 , 673 , 206 

184 

133,758 

666 

11,806,964 

1903. . . 

386 

1 , 348 , 255 

139 

121,851 

525 

1,470,106 

1902. . . 

363 

1,275,161 

140 

224.957 

503 

1.600,118 

1901... 

187 

1.903.164 

82 

78.414 

269 

1.981,678 

1900. .. 

160 

1 ,486,033 

118 

202,673 

278 

1 ,688.606 

ROCBESTBR. 

^^^^ 

160 

$545,425 

37 

$40,526 

197 

$686,960 

109 

369,030 

24 

24,260 

133 

393,290 

66 

519.316 

26 

52,205 

92 

571 , 520 

Oct  .-December,  1906. . . 

335 

$1,433,770 

87 

$116,990 

422 

$1,650,760 

1905. . . 

303 

tl. 635. 727 

74 

75,300 

377 

tl, 611, 027 

1904. . . 

238 

1 . 000 , 558 

47 

32,995 

285 

11,033,668 

1903. . . 

125 

364,605 

50 

316,093 

175 

680.698 

1902... 

119 

900,900 

43 

26,382 

162 

927.282 

1901... 

144 

570,002 

48 

88.633 

192 

668,636 

1900. . . 

101 

201,220 

35 

25,240 

136 

226,460 

Stracusb. 

October  

71 

$251,602 

38 

$19,120 

109 

$270,722 

69 

259.425 

47 

77.425 

116 

836,860 

38 

159.250 

14 

20,700 

62 

179,960 

Oct.-December,  1906. . . 

178 

$670,277 

99 

$117,245 

277 

$787,622 

1906. . . 

119 

283.150 

84 

223.836 

203 

606,986 

1904... 

91 

406.250 

67 

41,990 

168 

448,240 

1903... 

59 

201.000 

47 

27,540 

106 

228,640 

1902... 

74 

342,776 

64 

82,690 

128 

426.366 

1901... 

66 

405.380 

60 

31,336 

126 

436.716 

1900... 

84 

677,705 

87 

46,263 

171 

722.968 

Trot. 

Oct.-December.  1906. . . 

80 

$203,600 

43 

$78,686 

78 

$277,086 

1905... 

17 

t488,d00 

20 

22,196 

87 

t610,496 

♦Includes  a  new  hospital  ($180,000)  and  a  store  and  office  bulldinf  ($120,000). 

Ilncludes  an  office  building  ($300,000)  and  a  church  ($100,000). 

tincludes  a  factory  ($116,000).  a  power-house  ($140,000)  and  State  armory  ($300,000). 

Ilncludes  two  stores  ($176,000  and  $100,000  respectively). 

tincludes  two  college  buildings  (125.000  and  $116,000  respectively). 
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1901.  "  III.  Nos.  8-11.    (346  pages.)    Nos.  9  and  10  are  out  of  print. 

1902.  *•  IV.  Nos.  12-15.  (304  pages.) 

1903.  "  V.  Nos.  16-19.  (480  pages.  )    Nos.  16  and  17  are  owe  of  print. 

1904.  VI.  Nos.  20-23.  (449  pages.)    No.  23  is  out  of  print. 

1905.  "  Vn.  Nos.  24-27.  (480  pages.) 

1906.  "  Vm.  Nos.  28-31.  (556  pages.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MONOGBAPUS  ON  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
I.  Typical  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions.    By  G.  A.  Stevens  and  L.  W. 
Hatch.    (30  pages,  4  illustrations.) 
II.  T-Abor  Legislation  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.    (30  pages.) 

III.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  By  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W.  Hatch. 

(42  pages,  with  tables  and  charts.) 

IV.  Tlie  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York.   By  A.  F.  Weber.    (60  pages  and 

charts. )  , 

In  addition  to  its  own  publications,  the  Department  can  supply  reports  of 
certain  official  and  semi-official  bodies,  including  the  three  Departmental 
Bureaus  which  formerly  existed  as  separate  branches  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration.  Suph  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  not  exhausted,  are  listed  below. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bareaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth 
(1903),  Twentieth  ( 1904 ),  Twenty- first  (1905),  and  Twenty-second  (1906). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:  Second  (1888),  Seventh  (1893)-,  and  Four- 
teenth'(1900)  to  Twentieth  (1906). 


STATE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR 

Of  the  fiftf^cn  nnnual  reports  made  by  the  Factory  Inspector  (1886-1900), 
three  can  be  furnished :  First  (1886),  Seventh  (1892)  and  Thirteenth  (1898). 

BOARD  OP  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Of  fourteen  annual  reports  (1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be 
supplied. 

BURQAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  made  from  1883  to  1900,  the  following  arc 
still  available: 

1890.  —  Eighth  Annual  Repobt.    (2  vols.,  1,187  pages.) 

Part  1.  The  Claims  of  Labor:    The  Shorter  Hours  Movement;  Rates  of 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  1888-90. 
Part  2.  Strikes  and  Boycotts. 

1891.  —  Ninth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,190  pages.) 

Part  I.  The  Effect  of  the  Tariff  on  Labor  and  Wages;  Rates  of  Wages  in 

1890  and  1891. 
Part  2.  Strikes  and  Boycotts. 

1892.  —  Tenth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,087  pages.) 
Part  1.  Economic  Development  of  New  York,  1882-1892. 
Part  2.  Strikes  and  Boycotts. 

Part  3.  Statistics  of  Bakesliops:    Wages  and  Hours  of  Bakers. 
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1896. —  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.    (2  vola.,  1,256  pages.) 
Part  1.  Progress  of  Organized  Labor.    (418  pages.) 

Part  2.  Special  Investi^tion :    (1)  Practical  Operation  of  the  Mechanics' 
Lien  Law,  Life  and  Limb  Law  and  the  Eight-Hour  and  Prevail- 
ing-Rate-of- Wages  Law.     (120  pages.)     (2)   Tenement- Houm 
Cigarmaking  in  New  York  City.    (18  pages.) 
Part  3.  Investigation  of  Bakeshops.    (39$  pages.) 
Part  4.  Labor  Laws  of  New  York  State.    (113  pages.) 
Appendix. —  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States 
1895.    (158  pages.) 

1896. —  Fourteenth  Annual  Report.    (1,047  pages.) 
Part  1.  Progress  of  Business  in  the  Productive  Industries  of  the  State  of 

New  York  for  Five  Years  Ending  Jime  1,  1895.    (711  pages.) 
Part  2.  Condition  of  Organized  Labor.    ( 97  pages. ) 

Part  3.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Groceries  and  Meats  for  Five  Years 

—  1891-95.    (47  pages.) 
Part  4.  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting.    (43  pages.) 

Part  5.  Wages,  Condition  and  Treatment  of  Unorganized  Workingwomen  in 
New  York  City.    (35  pages.) 

Part  6.  Report  of  the  Debate  on  Prison  Labor  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1894.    (74  pages.) 

Part,  7.  First  Report  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau.    (15  pages.) 

1900. —  Eighteenth  Annual  Report.    (xiv-|-l,072  pages.) 
Part  1.  The  Eight-Hour  Movement.    (244  pages.) 
Part  2.  Social  Settlements.    (188  pages.) 

Part  3.  The  Economic  Condition  of  Organized  Labor.    (560  pages.) 
Part  4.  Fifth  Report  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau.    (26  pages.) 
Part  5.  Text  of  the  Labor  Laws  of  1900.    ( 10  pages.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 


Tlie  steadily  growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  state 
Labor  Laws  interference  to  protect  the  interests  of  wage  earners  in 
of  1907.      industrial  employments  is  evidenced  in  the  large  body 

of  statutes  relating  to  labor  passed  at  the  recent  legisla- 
tive session,  and  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  So  numer- 
ous and  important  are  the  measures  already  signed  by  the  Governor 
that  the  general  Labor  Law  is  almost  recast,  particularly  in  those 
parts  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  regulation  of 
the  work  of  women  and  children  in  factories.  The  act  (chapter 
505)  re-organizing  the  Department  of  Labor  increases  the  powers 
and  compensation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  ends  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  laws  were  thrown  by  the  act  of  1901  con- 
solidating the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  oflSce  of  Factory  In- 
spector and  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  Legislature 
provided  for  fourteen  additional  employees  in  the  Departra^nt^  in- 
cluding an  assistant  factory  inspector,  a  medical  inspector  of  fac- 
tories, two  deputy  factory  inspectors  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
now  serving,  and  two  additional  inspectors  at  $1,000,  two  assistant 
mediators,  two  special  agents  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
etc.  When  the  new  appointments  are  made,  on  October  1st,  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  will  number  95,  which  is  seven  more 
than  the  total  number  employed  in  the  three  bureaus  prior  to  the 
consolidation  act  of  1901.  The  distribution  of  the  force  will  be 
as  follows:  General  administration,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  three  subordinates;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  the 
Chief  Statistician,  fifteen  officers  and  employees;  Bureau  of  Fac^ 
tory  Inspection,  under  the  Factory  Inspector  (First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor),  seventy;  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, under  the  Chief  Mediator  (Second  Deputy  Commissioner), 
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six.  The  re-organization  act,  which  took  effect  June  15th,  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  pre- 
viously consisted  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  two  Deputy 
Commissioners,  by  substituting  the  Chief  Mediator,  as  chairman, 
and  two  other  officere  of  the  Department  to  be  from  time  to  timt, 
designated  by  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  present  designation, 
the  Board  is  composed  of  Chief  Mediator  Lundrigan,  Industrial 
Mediator  Reagan  and  Special  Agent  Bealin.  Another  new  law 
(chapter  520)  authorizes  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Labor  his  inspectors  of  steam  ves- 
sels whenever  they  are  not  engaged  in  their  regular  duties.  As 
navigation  is  closed  during  the  winter  months,  the  Department 
may  therefore  expect  to  have  for  a  considerable  part  of  each  year 
the  services  of  two  engineering  experts,  whose  knowledge  will  aid 
the  bureau  of  factory  inspection  in  devising  methods  of  safe 
guarding  machinery,  ventilation,  etc.  The  net  result  of  the  new 
legislation  should  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  governmental 
service  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  workingpeople  — 
a  service  which  has  now  been  put  on  a  basis  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  rank  of  this  state  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial world. 


It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Health     that  one  of  the  new  employees  of  the  bureau  of  factory 
Safety.      inspection  will  be  an  inspector  of  tunnels,  which  have 
now  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (chapter  399).    The  underground  construction 
work  going  forward  in  New  York  City  has  now  become  so  exten- 
sive as  to  overshadow  the  mining  indsutry  in  this  state,  and,  owing 
to  inadequate  inspection  and  supervision,  has  been  attended  with 
a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  accidents  and  caisson  disease.  An- 
other act  (chapter  208)  provides  for  stricter  inspection  of  locomo- 
tive boilers  under  the  new  Public  Service  Commissions,  which 
have  power  to  investigate  accidents  on  railroads  and  to  order  such 
improvements  as  will  best  protect  workmen  employed  by  transpor- 
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tation,  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies  (chapter  429).  Bills 
were  also  passed  requiring  street-car  platforms  to  be^  enclosed  in 
winter  for  the  protection  of  motormen  in  the  counties  of  Kings 
and  Queens  and  Westchester,  while  an  important  amendment  was 
made  of  the  "  Factory  Law to  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of 
work-rooms,  especially  those  in  which  injurious  dust,  gases,  vapors, 
etc.,  are  created  (chapter  490).  Another  act  (chapter  485)  re- 
quires that  foundries  shall  be  provided  with  facilities  for  drying 
the  working  clothes  of  molders,  as  well  as  suitable  wa.sh  rooms  and 
water  service. 

H    H  H 

The  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  14th  of  June  aflSrmed 
n1^*  Work^  ^'^^  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  a  statute  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  factories  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  is  not  a 
regulation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  and  therefore 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  From  this  decision  many  citizens  drew  the  inference  that 
all  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  hours  of  work  of  women  are 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  it  has  already  been  suggested 
that  the  course  followed  when  the  eight-hour  law  for  laborers 
employed  on  public  work  was  held  unconstitutional  be  taken 
again  and  a  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  the  elector- 
ate which  would  delegate  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  against  the 
dangers  of  excessive  hours  of  work  in  industrial  employments. 
But  state  oflScials  who  have  closely  studied  the  opinion  of  the 
court  have  taken  the  position  that  the  decision  applies  only  to  the 
prohibition  of  night  work  and  not  to  the  provision  of  law  fixing 
the  maximum  hours  of  work  per  day  and  week.  This  view  de- 
rives additional  strength  from  the  fact  that  the  court  which  first 
held  the  night  work  prohibition  void  afterward  afSinicd  the 
constitutionality  of  the  section  limiting  the  duration  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  at  that  time  pointed  out  the  "  distinction 
between  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  woman  for 
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the  slightest  period  of  time  during  certain  hours  and  one  which 
limits  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  or  a  week  during  which 
she  may  be  employed  at  factory  work."  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  accordingly  issued  instructions  to  his  subordinates  to 
continue  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  statute  which  limits  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  for  females  of  all  ages  to  sixty  a  week 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  ten  per  day,  as  well  as  the  clause 
forbidding  both  male  and  female  minors  under  the  age  of  18 
years  to  work  in  factories  after  9  o'clock  at  night  and  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

K    H  K 

.After  October  1st  the  entire  subject  of  hours  of  labor 
New^Law.  ^  factories  will  be  governed  by  the  act  (chapter 
507  of  the  laws  of  1907)  approved  June  15,  1907. 
This  statute  separates  the  protected  classes  into  four  groups  — 
women  21  years  old  or  over,  young  women  16-21  years  of  age, 
young  men  16-18  years  old,  and  boys  and  girls  14-16  years  old, 
children  under  14  years  being  excluded  from  factory  employ- 
ment and  males  over  18  years  of  age  being  excepted  from  the 
regulations  as  to  hours.  The  shortest  hours  are,  of  course,  those 
fixed  for  children,  which  were  reduced  from  9  to  8  per  day,  to  be 
performed  within  the  period  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  other 
three  classes  are  limited  to  60  hours  a  week  and,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  10  hours  a  day;  but  the  period  within  which  the 
work  may  be  performed  varies  from  class  to  class.  Young 
women  may  not  work  after  9  p.  m.,  but  young  men  may  work  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  outside  of  the  period  from  midnight  to 
4  A.  M.,  and  women  over  21  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  the 
court's  decision,  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  period.  The 
act  ilso  contains  a  new  provision  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
changing  or  transferring  employees,  whereby  the  ten-hour  limi- 
tation has  at  times  been  evaded,  and  materially  changes  other 
defective  provisions  of  the  ten-hour  law  so  as  to  make  them 
enforcible. 
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The  benefits  of  the  shorter  day  were  also  extended 
Limitiiig  the  by  the  Legislature  to  men,  as  well  as  women  and 
Labor  of  Men.  Children,  although  constitutional  limitations  confine 

such  regulations  to  occupations  like  railroading,  in 
which  considerations  of  public  safety  are  involved.  Thus  the 
railway  telegraphers  and  other  employees  who  transmit  train  orders 
are  to  have  an  eight-hour  day  according  to  a  bill  passed,  while 
the  train  crews  are  not  to  be  kept  on  duty  for  more  than  six- 
teen consecutive  hours  and  must  then  have  a  rest  of  eight 
hours  before  beginning  another  "  run "  (chap.  523).  The  ap- 
plication of  the  ten-hour  law  for  street  railway  employees  has 
been  extended  from  cities  of  100,000  population  to  cities  of 
50,000  and  upwards,  thus  adding  to  New  York,  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester and  Syracuse,  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Schenec- 
tady and  Yonkers  (chap.  243).  Still  another  statute  limiting 
the  hours  of  work  is  the  act  (chap.  297)  which  removes  the 
exemption  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  from  the  barbers' 
Simday  closing  l*aw  during  three-quarters  of  the  year,  while  still 
permitting  the  barber  shops  there  to  remain  open  imtil  1  p.  m.  on 
Sundays  in  the  summer  season,  and  also  permitting  shops  in 
K'ew  York  City  to  keep  open  the  same  hours  throughout  the  year. 

K    K  K 

In  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City  the  unpre- 
EmpfoTment  ^^ented  activity  of  1906  has  not  continued  this 

year,  although  operations  are  still  going  forward 
there  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
state  all  records  are  being  surpassed.  In  transportation  and 
manufacturing  industries,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  wage 
earners  are  kept  as  fully  employed  as  they  were  last  year  and  in 
many  lines  the  volume  of  producttion  is  increasing.  Numerous  ad- 
vances in  wages  have  been  granted  this  year,  especially  by  trans- 
portation companies,  and  very  few  reductions  bave  been  recorded, 
the  most  notable  being  the  cut  in  wages  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  brick  at  the  opening  of  the  present  season.  While  the 
vast  majority  of  the  changes  in  wages  have  been  accomplished 
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without  rupture  of  relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
there  have  been  a  few  strikes  to  enforce  demands  for  higher 
wages.  Of  50  labor  disputes  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  24  were 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  while  only  3  were  against  a  reduction 
in  wages. 

K    H  K 

While  the  number  of  disputes  was  somewhat  larger 

Deputes     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  number  of  em- 

ployees concerned  was  smaller  (8,915  this  year, 
10,703  a  year  ago)  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost  was  con- 
siderably less,  most  of  this  year's  strikes  being  relatively  small 
affairs.  At  the  end  of  March  only  8,970  or  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  404,000  organized  wage  earners  reporting  were  out  of  work 
on  account  of  trade  disputes,  the  most  imjwrtant  of  which  were 
the  painters'  and  jacket-makers'  strikes  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  general  strikes  of  compositors  and  lithographers  begim  last 
year.  The  strike  of  the  metropolitan  painters,  and  decorators, 
who  are  not  represented  in  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building 
Trades  Association,  served  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  that 
plan  of  agreement  between  the  organizations  of  employers  and 
employees,  as  all  of  the  unions  adhered  to  the  agreement  and 
refused  to  join  in  a  sympathetic  strike  to  assist  the  painters,  not- 
withstanding their  formal  approval  of  the  painters'  request  for 
an  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  daily  wage. 

K    K  H 

Since  the  March  Bulletin  was  issued,  the  Bureau 

Bureau  of  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has  acted  upon  six 
Mediation  and  -     .     .  .  ,  .  /t^  /. 

Arbitration,  requests  lor  its  intervention  and  m  two  cases  (Buf- 
falo switchmen,  Albany  &  Hudson  Railway  train- 
men) assisted  in  averting  threatened  strikes.  The  Bureau  has 
also  intervened  in  a  dozen  other  disputes  where  its  good  offices 
were  not  specifically  requested.  Among  the  disputes  which  the 
Bureau  assisted  in  adjusting  were  those  of  the  Cohoes  carders, 
New  York  longshoremen,  masters  and  pilots,  laborers  in  a  sugar 
refi.nery,  weavers  in  a  silk  mill,  etc. 
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Trade 
Unions. 


In  point  of  numbers  the  workingmen's  organizations 
of  this  state  have  now  attained  a  strength  never 
before  realized.    At  the  climax  of  the  "  boom 


period  of  1898-1903  the  Isew  York  unions  built  up  a  member- 
ship that  closely  approached  400,000  but  subsequently  declined 
to  375,000.  On  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year  the 
aggregate  membership  was  414,718,  of  whom  12,515  wTre  women. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  labor  organizations  are  in  New 
York  City  and  an  additional  20  per  cent  in  the  other  large  cities. 
In  the  preceding  si^  months  the  gain  in  membership  for  the 
entire  state  amounted  to  16,224  or'4.1  per  cent.  New  York  City 
gained  9,259  or  3.6  per  cent,  Buffalo  2,227  or  7.6  per  cent,  Sche- 
nectady 1,927  or  24.5  per  cent,  Rochester  601  or  4.2  per  cent,  and 
Albany  336  or  4.4  per  cent,  while  Syracuse  lost  8  and  Troy  329 
or  6.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  unions  and  imion  members  in 
the  seven  cities,  April  1st,  was  as  follows:  New  York  705  organ- 
izations and  269,429  members;  Buffalo  180  unions  and  31,817 
members;  Rochester  87  unions  and  14,895  members;  Schenectady 
54  unions  and  9,777  members;  Syracuse  84  unions  and  8,337 
members;  Albany  84  unions  and  7,936  members;  Troy  48  unions 
and  4,793  members. 

As  respects  the  various  trades,  the  carpenters  lead  with  31,157 
members  in  187  local  unions,  and  exceed  the  bricklayers  and 
painters  combined,  who  have  13,352  and  13,142  craftsmen  in 
their  respective  organizations.  Masons'  laborers  and  excavators 
rank  second  and  third,  with  17,958  and  16,009  members  respec- 
tively, w^hile  the  other  building  trades  rank  much  lower.  Among 
the  indoor  trades,  the  cigarmakers  lead  in  numbers,  having  10,068 
workers  in  52  local  unions;  they  are  followed  by  compositors  with 
43  unions  and  9,730  members.  The  trades  next  in  order  are 
stationary  engineers  (9,305),  machinists  (8,046),  musicians 
(8,029),  trainmen  (8,002),  iron  raolders  (7,543),  brewery  work- 
men (7,090),  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  (6,933),  team  drivers 
(6,634)and  plasterers  (6,437).  No  other  organized  trade  has  to 
exceed  5,000  members,  but  there  are  ten  trades  between  the  limits 
of  4,000  and  5,000. 
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The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  at 
Immigration.  j^^^  York  in  January,  February  and 

March  (198,379)  was  9,000  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  the 
falling  off  is  explained  by  European  political  conditions  rather 
than  economic  conditions  in  this  country.  The  number  of  Hebrews 
admitted  this  year  (20,000)  was  13,000  less  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  when  Jthere  was  an  extensive  exodus  from  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  Italians  admitted  (58,000)  was  only 
6,000  less  than  the  number  who  arrived  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1906  and  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  immigra- 
tion of  Poles,  Creates,  Bulgarians  and  others  who  are  attracted 
hither  by  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment  at  manual 
labor.  Over  10,000  immigrants,  including  4,000  Italians,  had 
been  in  the  United  States  before  and  were  therefore  counted  a 
second  time  in  the  immigration  statistics.  Just  one-third  of  the 
immigrants  admitted  gave  'Rew  York  as  the  State  of  destination, 
— a  somewhat  smaller  portion  than  heretofore. 

K    K  K 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  latest  English  statistics 
SiuStation  principal  diseases  of  occupation,  accompany- 

ing an  abstract  of  a  chapter  in  the  current  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  health  conditions  in  the  print- 
ing trades.  Mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  both  show  an  un- 
favorable condition  of  health  among  compositors  in  New  York 
City  as  compared  with  foreign  cities.  There  is  an  undue  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  for  which  inadequate  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation in  workrooms  is  at  least  partly  accountable.  The  new  law' 
on  ventilation  of  factories  will  bring  about  a  great  improvement 
in  these  respects,  although  specific  regulations  for  printing  offices 
such  as  exist  in  Germany  are  recommended  by  experts. 
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WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT, 

The  economic  condition  of  wage  receivers  is  determined  by  three 
factors:  (1)  The  rate  of  wages,  (2)  regularity  of  employment, 
and  (3)  the  purchasing  power  of  money  or  the  level  of  prices. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  salaried  employees,  who  have 
relatively  permanent  employment  together  with  a  relatively  fixed 
rate  of  compensation  per  month  or  year,  it  may  be  stated  that 
wage  rates  have  been  advanced  in  recent  years  in  almost  every 
trade  and  o(iiupation.  In  the  present  year,  railway  men  have 
perhaps  been  the  largest  gainers  in  the  advance ;  in  addition  to  the 
employees  of  the  important  steam  railroad  systems,  the  operating 
force  of  street  railway  lines  in  several  cities,  notably  New  York 
and  Elmin'a,  have  secured  higher  pay.  With  the  opening  of  the 
building  season  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  in  many  locali- 
ties asked  and  obtained  an  advance.  In  fact,  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  of  a  reduction  in  the  wage  rate  this  year  has  been  the 
cut  in  wages  made  by  the  Hudson  River  brick  makers,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  in  May. 

Through  the  officers  of  trade  and  labor  unions,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  obtained  returns  covering  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  322,473  men  and  11,022  women  in  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March.  As  the  reports  give  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  as  well  as  the  quarterly  earnings  of  each 
employee,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
average  wage  for  a  day's  work,  which  proves  to  be  $  >.04  in  the 
case  of  men  and  $1.81  in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  the  male  members  of  organizations  of  working- 
people  averaged  $3.00  for  a  day's  work.  The  real  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  larger  than  the  figures  would  indicate,  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  entrance  of  new  classes  of  workers  into  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor.   The  following  table  will  illustrate : 
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TABLE  1. — AvBRAOB  Waoss  Received  for  a  Day's  Work  by  Male  Members  of  Labor 
Organizations  in  tu.e  First  Quarter,  1903-7. 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES.                           1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc                                    $3  33  $3  41  $3  37  $3  47  $3  73 

2.  Transportation                                                      2  37    2  36    2  66  2  62  2  75 

3.  Clotiilng  and  texlUes                                               2  37    2  40    2  38  2  47  2  39 

4.  Metals,  mactiinery  and  shipbuUding                           2  68    2  76    2  88  2  94  3  10 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc                                              3  13    3  18  ^3  23  3  34  3  33 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture                                    2  69    2  68    2  63  2  75  2  82 

7.  Food  and  liquors                                                     2  37    2  31    2  47  2  55  2  56 

8.  Theaters  and  music                                                4  30    4  20   4  73  4  81  4  31 

9.  Tobacco                                                                 1  95    2  03    2  04  2  08  2  06 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade                                     2  02    2  10    2  24  2  18  2  38 

11.  PubUc  employment                                                 2  41    2  54    2  59  2  65  2  63 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending  »               2  82    2  72    2  72  2  83  3  16 

13.  MisceUaneous                                                            2  11    2  12    2  45  2  54  2  63 

All  trades                                                       $2  74  $2  72  $2  85  $3  00  $3  04 


It  appears  that  the  average  wage  received  for  a  day's  work  in 
the  group  of  clothing  and  textile  trades  declined  from  $2.47  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1906  to  $2.39  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  present  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a^i  increase 
in  the  average  wage  in  nearly  all  the  more  important  trades  of 
the  group;  but  in  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  there  had 
been  organized  a  large  union  of  (1,100)  shirt  makers,  who  earned 
only  $1.41  a  day  as  compared  with  the* average  of  $2.46  for  (243) 
collar  and  laundry  workers  reporting  a  year  ago.  The  addition 
of  the  new  union  brought  down  that  average  to  $1.64  and  affected 
the  average  for  the  whole  group  of  clothing  trades,  as  revealed 
in  the  table.  Other  advances  in  wages  are  probably  concealed  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  growth  of  trade  unions  almost  invariably 
proceeds  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 

Further  details  regarding  wages  appear  in  Table  I  of  the 
Appendix. 

TuE  State  of  Employment. 
For  the  average  wage  earner  steady  work  i-s  a  matter  of  greater 
concern  than  the  rate  of  wages,  as  social  workers  long  since  demon- 
strated; among  the  poor  themselves,  families  who  accept  aid 
commonly  attribute  their  misfortunes  not  to  a  low  rate  of  wages 
or  affliction  or  vice,  but  to  irregularity  of  employment."*  (Cer- 
tain occupations  are  nwessarily  suspended  during  particular  sea- 
sons, although  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  constantly  overcoming  the 

•Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1906,  p.  617. 
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obstacles  offered  by  nature.  Thus '  building  operations  are  now 
carried  on  in  Xew  York  City,  when  necessary,  throughout  the 
winter  months.  At  times  the  proportion  of  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  who  were  idle  at  the  end  of  March  has  been  as 
low  as  G  per  cent;  but  this  year  trade  conditions  were  less  favor- 
able and  idleness  in  the  building  industry  was  more  general  than 
in  any  other  recent  year,  not  excepting  even  1902.  Out  of 
404,027  working  men  and  women  reporting  from  all  trades, 
77,209  or  19.1  per  cent  were  not  at  work  at  the  end  of  March, 
Avhile  55,627  or  13.8  per  cent  did  not  work  at  all  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  This  percentage  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  mean  ratio  for  the  decade  1897-1906,  which  was  11.1 
percent,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  imfavorable  showing  of  any 
recent  year  with  the  exception  of  1904,  as  shown  below : 

TABLE  2. — Number  and  P£rcentaoe  op  Members  op  Labor  Unions  Idle — 


DURING  first  QUARTER.  AT  THE  END  OP  MARCH* 


YKAR. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1897  

  35,381 

24.8 

43,654 

30.6 

1898  

  18,102 

10.1 

37,857 

21.0 

1899  

  22.658 

13.1 

31,751 

18.3 

1900  

  22,895 

10.1 

44,336 

20.0 

1901  

  26,841 

11.3 

42,244 

18.5 

1902  

  16,776 

6.2 

36,710 

13.6 

1903  

  19,310 

5.6 

41,941 

12.1 

1904  

  55,710 

14.6 

103,995 

27.2 

1905  

  31,638 

8.7 

64,916 

15.1 

1906  

  24,746 

6.6 

37,237 

9.9 

1907  

  65,627 

13.8 

77,269 

19.1 

In  1904  the  number  idle  at  the  end  of  March  on  account  of 
the  weather  or  slack  trade  exceeded  71,000,  and  this  yeax  it 
was  over  67,000.  But  in  1904  there  were  also  26,000  workmen 
idle  on  account  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  whereas  this  year  the 
number  was  even  smaller  than  usual,  thus: 

TABLE  3. — Causes  op  Idleness  at  the  End  op  March,  1904-1907. 

NUMBER.  PERCENTAOE. 


CAUSE.  1904.       1905.  1906.  1907.  1904.  1905.  1906.  (1907. 

Lack  of  work   34,685    28,759  16,719  52,031  33.3  52.4  44.9  67.3 

Lack  of  stock   1,213      1,343  1,397  1,819  1.2  2.4       3.7  2.4 

Weather   36,600    16,005  10,682  15,471  36.2  29.1  28.7  20.0 

Labor  disputes   25,723  ^   4,814  4,787  3,970  24.7  8.8  12.9  5.2 

Disability   3,898*   2,942  3,006  3,663  3.8  5.4       8.1  4.6 

Other  reasons   1,573        794  552  315  1.6  1.4       1.6  0.4 

Reason  not  stated   303        259  95  100  0.3  0.5       0.2  0.1 


Totol   103,995    54,916    37.237    77,269    100.0    100.0    100.0  100.0 
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Further  examination  of  the  statistics  given  in  Table  II  of  the 
Appendix  on  the  causes  of  idleness  shows  that  53,000  of  the 
77,000  idle  at  the  end  of  March  were  workers  in  the  building 
industry,  which  in  New  York  City  has  experienced  a  reaction 
from  the  unprecedented  activity  of  the  past  year  or  two.  Thus, 
only  4,540  buildings  were  begun  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1907  as  compared  with  5,163  a  year  ago,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  buildings  authorized  in  the  same  period  declined  to  $49,213,- 
357  from  $04,741,914  a  year  ago.*  In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, however,  the  demand  for  labor  was  very  active,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  4. — Idleness  of  Members  op  Labob  Oroanizations:  By  Industries. 

AT  end  of  march.  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER. 


Percentage.  Percentage. 
Number,  .Number, .  


GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

1907. 

1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

1907. 

1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

1.  Building,  stone  working, 

53,471  37.3 

11.1 

21.9  51.1  42,009  29.2 

6.8 

12.6  29.1 

8,273 

12.7 

14.1 

14.6  21.0 

6.347 

9.7 

12.3 

13.4 

16.8 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles  

4.819 

12.4 

14.3 

19.5  24.9 

990 

2.6 

6.0 

1.6 

6.5 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc... 

1.641 

4.2 

4.8 

9.2  12.7 

800 

2.0 

2.2 

4.3 

6.8 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

2.545 

9.9 

9.4 

8.0  16.8 

1.988 

7.7 

8.1 

4.9 

4.0 

1.583 

13.0 

7.1 

18.7  20.6 

942 

7.7 

4.9 

11.7 

11.8 

976 

7.1 

5.6 

7.7  9.7 

412 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

5.8 

1.284 

13.2 

7.3 

8.0  2.9 

1.181 

12.2 

6.4 

7.7 

2.4 

400 

3.5 

6.4 

11.7  9.5 

247 

2.1 

3.1 

8.3 

3.7 

10  .Restaurants,  retail  trade.. 

224 

2.8 

4.0 

6.5  7.5 

72 

0.9 

1.5 

4.0 

2.7 

1.297 

13.9 

2.6 

6.0  20.5 

145 

1.6 

0.8 

2.1 

1.7 

12.  Stationary  engine  men... 

263 

1.9 

2.7 

3.3  8.7 

212 

1.5 

2.3 

2.5 

3.8 

494 

3.8 

7.0 

9.3  10.4 

282 

2.1 

2.8 

4.6 

4.2 

77,269 

19.1 

9.9 

15.1  27.2  55,627 

13.8 

6.5 

8.7 

14.6 

In  only  four  of  the  thirteen  industries  or  groups  of  trade  in 
which  all  the  wage  earners  are  classified  was  there  more  idleness 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  than  in  the  unusual 
year  1906;  these  included  musicians  (Group  VIII)  and  work- 
men in  the  various  structural  industries,  namely,  building  me- 
chanics and  laborers  (Group  I),  cabinet  makers,  wood  carvers, 
etc.  (Group  VI,  Wood  Working  and  Furniture),  and  dock  buil- 
ers  (Group  XI,  Public  Employment). 

The  figures  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  are  much  the 
same,  although  there  is  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  idle 


♦Table  IV  of  the  Appendix.  The  other  large  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  report  an  in- 
creased number  of  buililing  ps^rmits  this  year  (Table  IVb). 
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members  this  year  in  two  other  industries  —  printing  and  food 
products  (bakers  and  egg  inspectors).  In  the  important  groups 
of  the  transport  trades,  the  clothing  trades  and  the  ?netal  trades, 
the  state  of  employment  was  more  favorable  at  the  end  of  March 
than  it  has  been  in  any  recent  year. 

TABLE  5. — Number  of  Union  Members  Idle  at  End  of^Marcii  on  Account  of — 

LABOR  disputes.  DISABILITY.  ALL  OTHER^  REASONS. 


INDUSTRY.              1905.  1906.  1907.'' 1905.  1906.  1907.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

BuUding,  etc                     3,210  1.274  1,261  803  915  888  22,394  12,608  51,322 

Transportation                      81     290  ......  436  522  560  8,723  8,073  7,713 

aothing  and  textiles             425  1,094  1.141  225  148  207  5,405  3,403  3,471 

Metals,  machinery,  etc .. .      270     438     186  344  376  479  2,502  850  976 

Printing  and  binding              41  1,301  1,288  434  380  476  1,603  856  781 

Woodworking                      679       87       84  140  136  119  1,461  624  1,380 

Food  and  liquors                    32       20        1  77  65  119  946  672  855 

Theaters  and  music                22    23  15  18  770  783  1,266 

Tobacco                                           172       3  221  192  301  1.154  423  96 

Restaurants.  retaU  trade   62  46  26  562  249  198 

Public  employment   122  101  291  432  154  1.006 

Stationary  engine  men                   103    15  52  26  382  151  237 

Miscellaneous                         54        8        6  40  57  53  826  599  435 


Total   4,814  4.787  3,970  2,942  3,005  3.563  47.160  29.445  69.736 


The  principal  causes  of  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  March, 
which  have  already  been  suggested,  are  shown  more  fully  in  the 
foregoing  table.  The  number  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes 
is  even  smaller  than  in  1906.  In  the  building  industry,  the 
only  important  dispute  was  that  of  the  painters  in  New  York 
City,  and  two-thirds  of  the  one  thousand  men  then  idle  have  since 
obtained  employment,  as  reported  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this 
issue.  Some  two  hundred  housesmiths  in  New  York  City  were 
also  involved  in  a  strike,  but  otherwise  the  building  industry  was 
remarkably  free  from  labor  disputes.  In  the  clothing  trades, 
1,050  children's  cloak  and  reefer  makers  in  New  York  City 
ceased  work  for  two  months  before  they  succeeded  in  their  effort 
to  have  the  employers  furnish  the  sewing  machines  which  they 
operated.  In  the  metal  trades  thereWas  very  little  idleness  from 
strikes.  The  industry  most  affected  by  disputes  both  this. year 
and  last  was  the  printing  business;  of  the  1,288  printers  idle 
at  the  end  of  March  on  account  of  disputes,  slightly  more  than 
one-half  were  lithographers,  nearly  all  the  others  being  com- 
positors. 
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Exclusive  of  labor  disputes  and  personal  disability,  which  is  a 
relatively  constant  factor  from  year  to  year,  the  causes  of  idleness 
are  largely  dependent  upon  trade  conditions  and  are  therefore 
combined  in  the  preceding  table.  It  is  again  seen  that  the  num- 
bers idle  this  year  noticeably  exceed  those  of  last  year  only 
among  musicians  and  in  the  trades  affected  by  the  relapse  in  build- 
ing operations  in  Xcw  York  City.  Similar  conclusions  are 
reached  after  an  examination  of  the  statistics  respecting  the 
duration  of  employment  of  the  wage  earners  who  worked  at  all 
in  the  first  quarter : 


TABLE  6. — Average  Number  or  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  First  Quarter 

1902-1907. 

Number 

em-       a\'eraoe  number  of  days  worked. 
ployed,  ,  •  V 


INDUSTRIES. 

1907. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

. . .  101,034 

52.9 

63.4 

60.6 

47.4 

57.6 

56 

...  63,882 

81.5 

80.1 

80.6 

77.6 

77.9 

76 

...  31,485 

64.7 

65.5 

60.4 

68.1 

63.0 

63 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc  

.   .  37,896 

71.7 

72.3 

71.4 

69.3 

73.0 

76 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc  

.  22,416 

72.1 

76.2 

69.1 

69.6 

71.6 

72 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture .  .  .  . 

. , .  10,628 

66.4 

70.6 

65.6 

66.1 

69.7 

70 

...  13,359 

73.3 

72.2 

71.8 

72.7 

71.0 

75 

8.  Theaters  and  music  

3,404 

72.1 

76.3 

76.9 

70.4 

61.4 

71 

9.  Tobacco  

. . .  8,834 

74.1 

70.6 

69.1 

66.5 

68.9 

70 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade,   .  , 

7,475 

78.3 

80.6 

79.7 

76.0 

76.5 

77 

11.  Public  employment  

9,068 

78.2 

84.3 

81.2 

83.3 

81.3 

83 

12.  Stationary  engine  men  

. . .  12.404 

81.8 

81.1 

81.7 

78.2 

79.9 

* 

13.  Miscellaneous  

.   .  10,688 

73.8 

73.0 

69.7 

71.3 

70.9 

73 

.   ,  322,473 

67.5 

70.7 

65.6 

64.7 

67.8 

67 

69.2 

71.6 

67.8 

64.2 

68.7 

69 

The  building  and  furnishing  trades  (including  dock  builders 
in  group  XI  who  averaged  only  forty  days  of  employment)  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  average  number  of  days 
of  employment  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  In  certain 
other  industries  there  is  also  a  decline  of  a  fraction  of  a  day,  as 
compared  with  the  exceptional  figures  of  last  year ;  but  this  small 
decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  one  less  work- 
ing day  in  the  quarter  this  year  than  last.f 


♦Included  in  group  IV. 

t  As  a  gonernl  fu]r»  there  are  77  working  days  In  a  quarter,  but  in  the  present 
year  there  were  13  Sundays,  which  being  deducted  with  New  Y«ar*i  Day  from 
the  90  days  in  the  quarter,  left  only  76  working  days. 
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Quarterly  Earnings. 

Despite  the  enforced  idleness  in  the  building  trades  of  New 
York  City,  earnings  averaged  higher  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year  than  in  any  other  year  except  1906.  General 
averages  for  large  classes  of  workers  in  various  occupations  and 
industries  are  too  crude  to  measure  precise  gains  or  losses,  but 
they  do  at  least  reflect  the  trend  of  wages.  As  shown  in  Table  I 
of  the  Appendix,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  322,473  working  men 
making  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  $66,113,301, 
yielding  an  average  of  $205  each.  This  may  be  compared  with 
the  averages  for  the  corresponding  months  in  the  years  1897  to 
1905,  which  ranged  from  $145  in  the  first-mentioned  to  $187 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  In  the  exceptional  year  1906,  tl\e 
average  was  $212. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
average  earnings  of  working  men,  in  the  past  five  years,  in  each 
industry  or  group  of  trades. 

Of  the  322,473  working  men  who  worked  at  all  in  January, 
February  or  March,  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  earned  less  than 
$150,  but  nearly  all  of  these  more  than  $75;  about  two-fifths 
earned  between  $150  and  $225  and  the  remaining  two-fifths 
earned  upwards  of  $225.  Those  in  the  latter  class  predominated 
in  the  building  trades,  metal  trades,  printing,  theaters  and  music, 
and  public  employment,  while  over  three-fourths  of  the  stationary 
engine  men  were  in  that  class. 


TABLE  8. — Distribution  of  Each  100  Male  Members  op  Labor  Oroanizations  Accord 


GRADES. 

iNO  to  Amount  Earned  in  the  First  Quarter  op — 
1900.     1001.     1902.     1903.     1904.     1905.     1906.  1907. 

Total 
members, 
1907. 

Less  than  $75. . 

6.1 

6.5 

3.8 

3.9 

7.5 

8.9 

2.3 

2.9 

9.293 

$75-$149  

29.1 

26.6 

27.0 

23.3 

27.4 

21 .0 

18.7 

20.0 

64,363 

$150-$225 

41.9 

41.1 

41.8 

46.7 

41.7 

43.3 

40.6 

39.8 

128,489 

Over  $225  

22.9 

25.8 

27.4 

26.1 

23.4 

26.8 

38.4 

37.3 

120,328 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

322,473 

Regarding  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  it  may  be  said  that 
prices  of  commodities  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  according  to  expert  testimony  rents,  at  least 
in  New  York  City,  have  risen  even  more  than  prices.  The  sub- 
ject is  80  complicated  as  to  require  minute  investigation  and  will 
therefore  be  treated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statifticf. 
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TABLE  7. — AvEBAGE  Earnings  of  Male  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  the 

First  Quarter,  1903-7. 


Industry. 


Average  Quarterly  Earnings. 


Number 


ivuo. 

ItfUO. 

xvuo. 

iQn7 

1907. 

$192 

$161 

$171 

$220 

$198 

101,034 

240 

202 

258 

247 

215 

6,015 

195 

174 

201 

246 

211 

79 , 643 

1  A*; 

104 

90 

lOO 

123 

XO , O/D 

185 

183 

203 

210 

224 

53,882 

215 

211 

225 

234 

262 

24,068 

155 

156 

254 

254 

272 

7,180 

144 

147 

176 

174 

174 

16,796 

143 

147 

145 

155 

151 

4,470 

t 

t 

161 

163 

167 

1.368 

149 

140 

144 

162 

1  f\A 

OX , 

151 

135 

136 

159 

156 

20,888 

187 

224 

213 

190 

123 

1,462 

144 

155 

160 

161 

138 

3,712 

140 

143 

163 

172 

152 

2,884 

141 

144 

179 

174 

188 

2,539 

196 

188 

206 

212 

223 

oi , oyo 

193 

187 

205 

211 

31  872 

213 

189 

217 

225 

213 

4!  268 

206 

206 

193 

214 

239 

1,756 

224 

217 

223 

252 

240 

22,416 

188 

174 

172 

194 

187 

10,528 

168 

168 

177 

184 

1  fiC 
loo 

XO , OOW 

157 

152 

170 

1  •  o 

185 

A  le^fx 
0,050 

184 

198 

1  fit; 

ion 

1  on 

7,009 

9QA 

oil 

o,4i)4 

134 

133 

141 

147 

162 

8,834 

155 

158 

178 

176 

186 

7,475 

156 

160 

181 

1  fiA 

183 

ft  Hen 

153 

154 

171 

152 

196 

1,625 

199 

214 

210 

224 

206 

9,068 

226 

213 

211 

229 

257 

12.404 

149 

151 

171 

185 

194 

10,688 

146 

140 

131 

143 

149 

3,293 

141 

144 

147 

154 

164 

2,726 

118 

127 

.  165 

171 

178 

1.136 

241 

248 

292 

312 

306 

1.235 

t 

t 

123 

200 

217 

541 

161 

166 

246 

244 

261 

1,585 

91 

93 

104 

107 

146 

172 

$186 

$175 

$187 

$212 

$206 

322,473 

1.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades .  . . . 
Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  ^  

Railways  

Navigation*  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products*  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering.  .  .  :  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  

Total  


*  Marine  cooks  and  stewards  were  transferred  in  1904  from  ' 
to  "  Navigation  "  (Group  II). 
t  Included  In  "  Railways." 
i  Included  in  Group  I. 


Food  Products  "  (Group  VII) 
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WAGES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  MAKERS. 

The  March  Bulletin  (page  57)  contained  some  statistics  of 
wages  earned  by  strawbraid  sewers  in  New  York  City,  who  make 
wages  of  $15  to  $35  a  week,  as  a  consequence  of  their  skill  and 
the  reluctance  of  manufacturers  to  undertake  the  training  of  ad- 
ditional operatives  for  a  trade  peculiarly  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  fashion.  Another  minor  industry  which  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  New  York  City  is  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  which 
the  metropolis  has  developed  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
last  few  years.  According  to  the  last  census  of  occupations,  there 
were  two  thousand  artificial  flower  makers  in  this  state;  the  num- 
ber is  now  probably  somewhat  larger,  but  the  following  statistics 
embracing  1,015  employees  doubtless  represent  nearly  one-half 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  The  inspector  who  collected  the 
figures  in  April  last  says  that  they  cover  all  classes  of  factories, 
some  making  only  the  cheapest  and  others  the  highest  grade  only. 
Some  of  the  firms  from  which  reports  have  been  collected  manu- 
facture feathers  also  and  one  establishment  makes  decorative 
plants.  The  largest  factory  reporting  employed  142  workers, 
the  smallest  21,  thus: 

NUMBKR  OF  EMPT.OYEES. 

Establishments  «  *  • 

REPORTING.  Male.  Fomalp.  Total. 

A   4  35  39 

B   8  65  73 

C   4  36  40 

D   3  18  21 

E   8  39  47 

F   19  33  52 

G   20  73  93 

H   6  57  63 

I   18  15  33 

J  ;   5  40  45 

K   6  60  66 

L   2  25  27 

M   9  133  142 

N   35  30  65 

0   16  62  78 

P   8  123  131 


171  844  1,015 


Two  or  three  of  the  .sixteen  firms  represented  in  the  table  re- 
ported the  average  weekly  earnings  of  employees  for  the  entire 
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season,  hiit  in  most  cases  the  inspector  merely  tabulated  one 
weekly  pay-roll.    The  result  is  shown  below : 

Number  or  Employees  Earning  Specified  Amounts  Per  Week. 

Weekly  wage.                                                               '             Males.  Females. 

$3  00    38 

3  25   2 

3  50   10 

4  00                                                                                                        3  67 

4  50                                                                                                        2  65 

5  00                                                                                                       10  58 

5  25   1   

5  50                                                                                                        4  25 

6  00                                                                                                      21  101 

6  50                                                                                                        3  16 

6  88   42 

7  00                                                                                                       14  63 

7  50                                                                                                        1  12 

7  62   18 

8  00  V                           13  63 

8  50   24 

8  73   49 

9  00                                                                                                          11  55 

9  50                                                                                                            8  7 

10  00                                                                                                       12  49 

10  50                                                                                                        3  7 

10  81   28 

11  00                                                                                                        3  9 

11  50   4   

12  00                                                                                                       17  28 

12  50   .  4   

13  00                                                                                                            3  3 

14  00                                                                                                            5  1 

'      14  50                                                                                                            3  2 

15  00                                                                                                            7  3 

16  00                                                                                                         5  1 

17  00   1 

18  00                                                                                                        2  1 

19  00  •    2 

20  00   3 

22  00   1   

23  50   6   

24  00   1 

25  00   3  

33  00   1   

50  00   1   


171  844 

The  lowest  wages  paid  to  a  man  or  boy  is  $3  a  week,  the 
highest  $50y  which  in  all  probability  goes  to  an  employee  who 
manages  the  business.  The  most  usual  wages  is  $6,  but  $7,  $8, 
$9,  $10  and  $12.50  are  also  common.  The  average,  or  better,  the 
median  wage  would  be  about  $9.70  a  week. 
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While  the  mer\y  who  do  the  more  skilful  work  of  designing, 
cutting,  dyeing,  etc.,  are  usually  employed  by  the  week,  the  women 
and  girls  as  a  rule  do  piece  work.  The  median  wage,  represent- 
ing the  point  at  which  those  earning  more  just  balance  those  earn- 
ing less  than  the  median,  is  about  $6.80.  This  is  just  about  $1 
above  the  average  wage  of  female  makers  of  artificial  feathers 
and  flowers  revealed  in  the  Federal  census  of  manufactures  of 
1904—5.  All  the  manufacturers  interviewed  by  the  inspector, 
in  fact,  reported  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages 
this  year  and  that  even  then  they  could  not  procure  sufficient  help. 

Several  employers  stated  that  many  of  the  workers  take  work 
home  at  night  and  thus  add  to  the  wages  reported.  The  largest 
concern  represented  in  the  statistics  states  that  earnings  from 
night  work  during  five  or  six  months  every  year  are  equivalent 
to  one-sixth  of  the  w^eekly  wage  for  fully  one-half  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  period  of  employment  varies  so  much  for  the  different 
employees  that  satisfactory  figures  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
following  is  probably  as  complete  a  tabulation  as  can  be  pre- 
sented: 


Males  Working — 

Females  Working — 

Average  Weekly  Wages. 

Full 

Part 

Full 

Part 

time. 

time. 

time. 

time. 

41 

0 

5 

0 

15 

7 

35 

0 

8  00  to   10  00  

24 

61 

126 

28 

6 

14 

217 

69 

6.00  to     7  00  

1 

43 

176 

Under  $6.00  

2 

? 

23 

47 

Total  

88 

92 

499 

320 

A  glance  at  this  summary  shows  that  the  high-salaried  men 
and  women  usually  worked  full  time  —  that  is  about  fifty  weeks 
a  year.  But  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  unskilled  or  inefficient 
workers,  who  do  the  cheaper "  kinds  of  work,  are  employed 
only  part  of  the  time  —  from  three  to  six  months  a  year. 
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CHILDREH  WORKING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  TENEMENTS. 

Second  Report. 

In  the  March  Bulletin  (pages  67-69)  were  presented  two 
tables  of  statistics  respecting  the  employment  of  children  at  home 
in  connection  with  tenement  manufactiirrs  in  Now  York  City. 
The  investigation  was  continued  from  March  5th  to  19th,  with 
the  results  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Table  IV. — CnrLDREN  Found  Working  in  Tbnembnts  on  Macdouoal,  Sullivan  and 

Thompson  Streets. 


Ages. 


Number  working  *  

Boys  

Girls  

Number  who  attend  school. 
Number  who  do  not  attend 

school  

Number  found  in  daytime . 
Number  found  after  6  p.  m  . 
Number  making  artificial 

flowers  I . . . 

Number  finishing  corsets ..... 
Number  separatmg  leaves .  3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals. 

14 

16 

30 

27 

46 

40 

29 

50 

42 

28 

325 

3 

4 

8 

9 

17 

6 

12 

13 

9 

7 

89 

11 

12 

22 

18 

29 

34 

17 

37 

33 

21 

236 

0 

14 

30 

27 

45 

40 

29 

50 

41 

24 

309 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

16 

10 

10 

17 

17 

23 

27 

14 

26 

24 

19 

189 

4 

6 

13 

10 

23 

13 

15 

24 

18 

9 

136 

0 

14 

30 

27 

44 

39 

27 

47 

37 

28 

302 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

14 

4 

2 

9 

Number  of  families  in  which  2  children  work,  56. 
Number  of  families  in  which  3  children  work,  29. 
Number  of  families  in  which  4  children  work,  10 
Number  of  families  in  which  5  children  work,  1. 
Number  of  families  in  which  6  children,  work,  1 

The  number  of  houses  visited  in  the  course  of  this  inspection 
was  157,  containing  3,288  apartments,  of  which  509  were  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  No  record  was  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  adult  workers  (including  therein  children  over  14  years 
of  age),  but  in  a  separate  series  of  inspections  of  100  of  the 
houses  during  school  hours,  513  persons  were  found  at  work  or 
5.13  persons  to  a  house.  The  estimated  total  for  the  157  houses, 
on  the  same  basis,  would  be  805,  in  addition  to  the  325  children. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  157  houses  by  streets: 


Streets. 

Houses. 

Apart- 
ments. 

Apartments 
in  which 
work  is 
done. 

Persons 
at  work. 

Houses  not 
reporting 

as  to 
number  of 
workers. 

30 

658 

71 

35 

21 

Sullivan  

70 

1,387 

266 

291 

16 

67 

1,243 

172 

187 

20 

Total  

157 

3.288 

509 

513 

57 

*IncUifiTe  of  childrea  not  found  at  work  but  wlio  admitted  working,  60. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Workingmen's  protective  organizations,  since  the  industrial 
relapse  of  1903-4,  have  been  steadily  gaining  in  strength  in  New 
York,  .and  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  especially  rapid 
growth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  organizing  new  unions 
has  been  actively  carried  on,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  organizations  forced  to  the  wall  through  insufficient  interest 
of  the  members  is  smaller  than  usual.  In  the  half-year  October 
1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1907,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  listed 
146  new  trade  and  labor  unions,  whereas  only  107  of  the  existing 
unions  went  out  of  existence  in  that  period.  Of  these  88  were  dis- 
solved, while  19  were  amalgamated  with  other  organizations. 
These  figures  do  not  include  16  unions  that  were  re-organized 
through  change  of  name,  affiliation,  etc.  The  gains  and  losses 
in  the  various  industries  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


NuMBEB  OF  Labob  Unionb  Dibbandbd,  Amaloamatbd  or  Oboanizbd  October  1.  1906- 

April  1,  1907. 


Re-or- 

Dis- 

Amalga- 

Total 

New 

Net 

INDU8TRT.  gan- 

banded. 

mated. 

lapsed. 

organiza- 

change. 

ized. 

tions. 

1.  Building,  stone  working. 

etc   8 

13 

4 

17 

23 

+  6 

15 

15 

37 

+  22 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   2 

12 

12 

17 

+  6 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc. . .  6 

8 

9 

17 

22 

+  6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

—  3 

6.  Wood  working  and  fumi- 

5 

1 

6 

3 

—  3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

—  2 

4 

4 

4 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail 

7 

7 

9 

+  2 

11.  Public  employment  

2 

2 

11 

+  9 

12.  Stationary  engine  men  

3 

3 

—  3 

13.  Miscellaneous  

13 

3 

16 

17 

+  1 

88 

19 

107 

146 

+  39 

The  principal  losses  were  in  the  building  trades,  the  metal 
trades,  the  miscellaneous  trades,  the  transport  trades,  and  the 
clothing  trades,  and  these  same  trades  gained  most  of  the  new 
unions.  As  the  net  result  of  the  changes,  the  transport  trades 
made  a  gain  of  22  organizations  ont  of  the  total  of  39  for  all 
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trades.  The  switchmen  alone  organized  10  new  unions  in  the 
period  under  consideration,  while  teamsters  also  gained  addi- 
tional unions;  and  in  Group  XI,  Public  EmphnTnent,  several 
of  the  11  new  unions  are  organizations  of  drivers  and  hostlers 
employed  in  the  street  cleaning  department  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  were  2,451)  trade  and  labor  unions 
in  the  state,  as  compared  with  2,420  six  mcmths  earlier.  The 
number  of  organizations  is  still  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  "  boom period  of  1898-1903 ;  but  the  aggregate  member- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  has  attained  a  figure  never  before  reached. 
For  the  first  time  there  are  recorded  more  than  400,000  organ- 
ized wage  earners  in  the  Empire  State,  thus : 

NuMBBB  AND  Mkmbbrship  OF  Labor  Unions,  1897-1907*  WITH  Srmi- Annual  Increase. 


OROANiZATroNS.  mrmub:r«). 


Increase 

Increase 

YEAR. 

March. 

Sept.  Sept.-Mar. 

March. 

Sept. 

Sept.-Mar 

1897  

927 

1,009 
1,087 

142,570 

168,454 
171,067 

1898  

1,048 

39 

179,955 

11.501 

1899  

1,156 

1,320 

69 

173,516 

209.020 

2.449 

19()0  

1,452 

1,635 

132 

232.533 

245,381 

23,513 

1901  

1.742 

1,871 

107 

244.851 

276,141 

♦530 

1902  

1.930 

2,229 

59 

279.950 

329,101 

3,809 

1903  

,   .  2,362 

2,583 

133 

357.102 

395,598 

28.001 

1904  

,    .  2,655 

2,504 

♦28 

399.699 

391,676 

4,101 

1905  

2.420 

2.402 

*84 

374.531 

383,236 

♦17,145 

1906  

2,411 

2.420 

9 

394,270 

398,494 

11,034 

1907  

2,459  . 

39 

414,718 

16,224 

In  the  half-year  ending  October  1,  1906,  there  was  a  gain  of 
4,200  in  the  membership,  bringing  the  aggregate  once  more  very 
close  to  the  400,000  line,  which  had  almost  been  reached  in  1903. 
In  the  last  six  months  a  further  gain  of  16,224  brought  the  ag- 
gregate to  414,718.  As  there  are  only  12,515  women  members 
and  relatively  few  boys  in  New  York  unions,  the  number  of  adult 
males  is  little  short  of  400,000,  which  is  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  (1,492,219)  cast  at  the  guber- 
natorial election  of  1906. 

The  present  strength  of  trade  unionism  and  the  latest  gains 
made  in  the  principal  cities  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

♦Decrease. 
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NUMBEB  AND  IfSlfBSBSHIP  OF  LABOR  UNIONS  IN  LEADING  ClTIKS 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP. 


INCREASE. 


Sept..  March,  Change  Sept.,  March,     Number.  Per 

CITT.  1906.  1907.  1906.  1907.  cent. 

New  York   680  705  +  25  260,170  269,429  9,259  3.6 

Buffalo   174  180  +  6  29,590  31.817  2,227  7.6 

Rochester   87  87  0  14,294  14.895  601  4.2 

Schenectady   58  54  —  4  7,850  9,777  1,927  24.6 

Syracuse   80  84  +  4  8.345  8.337  *8  *0.1 

Albany   80  84  +  4  7,600  7,936  336  4.4 

Troy   52  48  —  4  5,122  4,793  *329  *6.4 


Total   1,211    1.242      +31      332,971    346,984       14,013  4.2 

All  Other  places   1.209    1,217      +  8       65,523     67,734        2.211  3.4 


Grand  total   2.420    2.459      +39     398,494    414,718       16,224  4.1 


The  average  gain  in  tlie  membership  of  all  unions  was  equal  to 
4.1  per  cent  for  the  entire  state.  This  percentage  was  exceeded 
in  four  of  the  seven  leading  industrial  centers,  namely,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Schenectady  and  Albany;  New  York  City's  gain  was 
a  fraction  less  (3.6  per  cent),  while  Syracuse  remained  virtually 
stationary  and  Troy  sustained  a  decrease  of  6.4  per  cent.  The 
remarkable  increase  in  Schenectady  is  conspicuous ;  it  is  of  course 
in  the  metal  trades,  to  which  the  mass  of  the  wage  earners  in 
Schenectady  belong.  Further  details  are  given  in  Table  III,  of 
the  Appendix,  for  the  seven  cities,  w^hich  together  contain  nearly 
one-half  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  state  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  members  of  labor  unions.  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
villages,  the  average  gain  in  membership  was  noticeably  smaller 
and  there  were  only  eight  more  organizations  in  April  than  in 
October.  Gains  were  made  in  Cohoes,  with  six  new  unions  (tex- 
tile workers  in  the  main),  Elmira  and  Amsterdam.  Buffalo  re- 
ported ten  new  unions,  and  a  net  gain  of  six;  Schenectady  ten 
new  unions,  and  a  net  loss  of  four;  Albany  six  new  unions,  and 
Syracuse  five. 

In  New  York  Oity  there  were  increases  in  membership  in  the 
transport  and  clothing  trades,  in  restaurants  and  retail  trade, 
in  stationary  engine  tending  and  in  the  misc*ellaneous  trades. 
The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  theatrical  trades,  but  there  were 
smaller  declines  in  the  printing  trades,  w^ood  working,  building 
and  tobacco  trades,  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
♦Decrease. 
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Change  in  Numbeb  of  Labor  Organizations  and  Membership  of^Sams^in  New  York 
CiTT  and  the  Remainder  of  the  State,  Oct.  1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1907. 


organizations. 

MEMBERS. 

N.  Y. 

Other 

New  York 

Other 

New  York 

industry. 

aty. 

places. 

City. 

places. 

Dvaie. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.  . 

+  4 

+  2 

—  130 

+  181 

+  51 

+  6 

+ 17 

+  3,702 

+  2,012 

+  5.714 

+  2 

+  3 

+  3,482 

+  228 

+  3,710 

+  2 

+  3 

+  625 

+  2.953 

+  3,478 

6.  Printing  and  binding  

~  2 

—  1 

—  680 

184 

—  864 

6.  Wood  working  

—  3 

—  444 

+  61 

—  383 

7.  Food  and  liquors  

+  2 

—  4 

+  245 

+  28 

+  273 

8.  Theaters  and  music  

—  1,332 

+  174 

—  1.158 

9.  Tobacco  

—  204 

+  63 

141 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade. . . 

+  2 

+ 1,033 

—  361 

+  672 

11.  Public  employment  

+  6 

+  3 

+  87 

+  106 

+  193 

12.  Stationary  engine  men  

—  3 

+  1,602 

—  359 

+  1,243 

+  5 

—  5 

+  1,373 

+  2.063 

+  3.436 

Total  

+  25 

+  14 

+  9,259 

+  6,965 

+  16,224 

Outside  of  the  metroi)olis  the  only  industries  in  wbicli  the 
membership  declined  were  printing,  retail  trade,  and  stationary 
engine  tending. 

Among  the  individual  trades  the  carpenters  as  heretofore  have 
much  the  largest  membership  in  their  unions.  Exclusive  of  car- 
penters working  in  mills,  car  shops  or  on  ships,  they  have  187 
unions  in  this  state  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  31,157. 
Bricklayers  and  masons  have  82  unions  with  13,352  members,  in 
addition  to  which  are  a  few  unions  composed  exclusively  of  stone 
masons ;  painters  and  decorators  follow  with  97  organizations  and 
13,142  members.  The  other  building  trades  do  not  compare  with 
these  three  in  numerical  strength,  but  two  classes  of  unskilled 
laborers  rank  next  to  the  carpenters  —  the  hod  carriers  and  ex- 
cavators. 

As  shown  in  the  table  there  are  26  organized  trades  in  New 
York  which  have  at  least  4,000  members.  In  almost  every  case, 
there  has  been  considerable  growth  in  the  past  year,  while 
the  changes  since  1894  have  been  conspicuous  in  all  occupations 
with  a  few  exceptions  like  the  printers,  cigarmakers  and  railway 
employees,  who  were  already  strongly  organized  at  the  earlier 
date. 
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Number  and  Mebcbership  of  Unions  in  the  Principal  Trades. 

unions.  members. 


TRADES.                          1894.  1906.  1907.  1894.  1906.  1907. 

Carpenters  and  joiners                                86  181  187  9,021  24.793  31.157 

Hod  carriers                                              27  43  52  6,742  16,389  17,958 

Excavators   2  2    15,400  16,009 

Bricklayers  and  masons                              47  79  82  7,738  12,894  13.352 

Painters  and  decorators                              25  90  97  4,458  13,322  13,142 

agarmakers   47  62  62  8,198  10,655  10,068 

Compositors   27  48  43  7,068  9,813  9,730 

Stationary  engineers   10  64  59  939  7,487  9,305 

Machinists  '   17  61  59  1,180  7,518  8.046 

Musicians   17  37  36  4,584  7,919  8,029 

Trainmen   29  47  45  1.521  7,521  8.002 

Iron  molders   30  49  48  3.158  7.489  7,543 

Brewery  workmen   24  53  49  3,153  6,797  7,090 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters   *11  48  51  ♦3.895  7,410  6,933 

Teamdriversf   1  15  19  47  6,628  6.634 

Plasterers                                                   4  14  16  2,703  5,354  6,437 

Electrical  apparatus  makers   17  14    2,887  4,872 

Telegraphers   17  15    3,907  4,849 

Firemen,  locomotive                                    31  41  44  2 , 439  4 , 54 1  4 , 768 

Electrical  workers                                        2  36  38  666  5,310  4,655 

Stationary  firemen   1  15  13  36  4,047  4,588 

Engineers,  locomotive   34  41  42  3,241  4,318  4,532 

Letter  carriers   2  85  87  1,183  4,053  4,208 

Jacket  makers   3  4  6  2,675  2.800  4,202 

Roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers   8  37  43  1,854  3,624  4.036 

Cabmen  and  coach  drivers   4  10  12  779  2,603  4,014 

The  number  of  women  in  the  labor  organizations  of  this  state 
April  1,  1907,  was  12,515  as  compared  with  11,625  six  months 
previous.  The  increase  of  900  is  contributed  by  New  York  City 
and  is  largely  in  the  garment  trades,  with  a  gain  of  500;  while 
trunk  and  bag  making  and  the  tobacco  trades  contribute  200 
and  100  respectively. 

*  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

tincludes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mail  wagon 
drivers,  ice  handlers  and  truck  drivers;  does  not  include  beer  drivers  or  hostlers  employed 
in  municipal  departments. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Statistics  of  Disputes  in  January,  February  and  March. 

Fifty  industrial  disputes  involving  stoppage  of  work  were  be- 
gun in  the  first  quarter  of  1907  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  There  were  8,915  direct 
participants  in  these  disputes  and  5,568  others  who  were  forced 
into  temporary  idleness  by  them  though  not  themselves  directly 
concerned  in  the  controversies.  The  total  loss  of  working  time 
within  the  quarter  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  aggregated 
approximately  173,529  days.  Of  this  amount,  159,680  days  were 
lost  in  connection  with  the  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  (87,986 
by  those  directly  concerned  and  71,694  by  those  indirectly  in- 
volved), in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  loss  of  12,849  days  in 
seven  disputes  which  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906  but  con- 
tinued into  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Disputes  were  much  more  numerous  in  the  first  quarter  of  1907 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  of  the. last  four  years 
but  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  year's  disputes  were  of  small 
dimensions  that  the  average  number  of  employees  directly  con- 
cerned was  this  year  far  below  that  in  any  other  first  quarter 
since  1902,  thus: 

First  Quarter. 

1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903. 

Number  of  new  disputes                                       50  36  16  28  27 

Employees  directly  I  Total                                8,915  10,703  7,923  15,353  7,800 

concerned.           <  Average  per  dispute               178  297  528  548  289 

Only  a  half  dozen  of  the  new  disputes  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1907  were  of  a  size  suflScient  to  cause  the  loss  of  as  much  as 
two  thousand  days  of  working  time  in  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  thirteen  such  in  the  first  quarter  of  1906.  All  but  one  of 
the  six  leading  disputes  this  year  were  in  Xew  York  City  and 
three  were  in  the  clothing  trades  of  the  metropolis,  as  follows: 

EmPIX)YEES 

Involved. 

,  .  .  Aggrefrale 

LooAMTY.                 Trade.                  Date.          Directly.     Indirectly,  days  lost. 

New  York  City. . .  Trouser  makers            Jan.  20-Feb.  3.        2,800        3,000  69.600 

♦Cohoes                 Knit  good?  maker«j.  . .  Jan.  2-18                     30        2,265  34.425 

New  York  City. . .  Knee  pants  makers . .  Jan.  2l-Feb.  6.        1,600    12,800 

*New  York  City . .  Cloak  and  reefer  m'k's  Mar.22-May  25        1.200    t9,600 

New  York  City. . .  Cigar  makers              Feb.  18-Mar  23           300    9,000 

*New  York  City  Vaudeville  actors  Jan.  2- Feb.  1.            266    ..:   7.182 

♦  See  narrative  below, 
t  To  March|3l8t. 
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The  above  six  disputes  occasioned  most  of  the  lost  time,  in  the 
first  quarter,  the  other  51  (including  the  seven  old  disputes  from 
the  previous  quarter)  having  caused  in  the  aggregate  only  30,922 
days  of  idleness  or  an  average  of  but  606  days  for  each  dispute. 

Below  are  summarized  the  causes  and  results  of  the  fifty  new 
disputes  of  the  quarter.  Strikes  for  increase  of  wages  as  their 
principal  object  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  making  up  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  disputes  and  accounting  for  two-thirds 
of  the  quarter's  direct  participants  in  disputes.  Of  the  other 
causes,  trade  unionism  alone  is  prominent  in  respect  of  the  num- 
ber of  disputes  in  which  that  figured  or  the  principal  point  at ' 
issue.  The  fact  that  the  jacket  makers'  strike  in  Xew  York  City 
was  instituted  chiefly  to  compel  the  employers,  instead  of  the 
operators,  to  furnish  machines,  accounts  for  the  prominence  of 
"  working  arrangements  "  in  respect  of  the  number  of  employees 
concerned. 

Number  of  Dispi'te«. 

wox  BY —  Em- 

.  •  .                  Pending  ployees 

Em-  Com-        or  not  directly 
CAUSE  OR  OBJECT.     WorkcFs.     ployers.    promised,    reported.      Total.  concerned 

Increase  of  wages                       5              6             10               3  24  5,993 

Reduction  of  wages                                   3    3  76 

Reduction  of  hours                                   4    4  323 

Trade  unionism                         8              3    n  816 

Particular  persons  or 

classes                                                  3    3  358 

Working  arrangenients              I              2              2    5  1,349 


Total  disputes. .. .  14  21  12  3  50   

Employees  directly 

concerned   2,282        1,367        5,075  191    8,915 


Three  small  strikes  against  reduction  of  wages  and  four  for 
reduction  of  hours  were  all  failures  and  these  serve  to  make  re- 
sults appear  most  often  in  favor  of  employers.  But  if  numbers 
of  employees  directly  interested  be  considered,  and  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  compromises  in  the  case  of  strikes  for  advances  in 
wages  usually  involve  some  increase  and  tb(*refore  represent  some 
degree  of  success  for  the  employees,  the  balance  of  results  in  the 
quarter's  new  disputes  appears  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
workers. 
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BTOEAV  OF  XEBIATIOH  AKD  AEBITHATIOH. 

Action  upon  Requests  for  Intervention. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Bureau  has  received 
six  requests  for  intervention  in  industrial  disputes,  as  follows: 

GENEVA  BOILER  MAKERS. 

On  April  10th  the  Bureau  received  a  written  request  for  inter- 
vention in  a  strike  of  boiler  makers  employed  by  the  New  York 
Central  Iron  Works  at  Geneva  from  the  business  agent  of  the 
Geneva  Central  Labor  Union.  Investigation  disclosed  the  con- 
dition at  that  time  to  be  that  a  strike  of  boiler  makers  in  the 
plant  of  the  New  York  Central  Iron  Works  for  an  increase  in 
wages  had  existed  for  several  weeks,  there  being  about  twenty 
strikers  directly  involved.  The  employing  corporation  claimed 
it  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and,  con- 
sidering the  strike  as  having  terminated,  refused  to  re-open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  organization  involved;  the  statement  was  also 
made  that  a  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  molding  department, 
which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason, 
had  been  terminated  by  the  abandonment  of  the  molding  de- 
partment. 

While  the  original  dispute  was  caused  by  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  it  had  resolved  itself  into  a  contention,  by  the 
employers,  for  the  "  open  shop,"  and  for  a  return  to  the  ten-hour 
day  in  the  boiler-making  department,  instead  of  the  nine-hour 
day  which  had  for  some  time  obtained.  The  management  claims 
to  be  successfully  maintaining  those  conditions. 

BUFFALO  SWITCHMEN. 

On  April  13th  a  committee  representing  one  of  the  locals  of 
the  Switchmen's  Union  of  Buffalo  demanded  the  ro-iu<tateinent 
of  a  yard  conductor  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Ky.  Co.,  with  the  alterna- 
tive that  all  of  the  men  employed  in  the  yard  service  —  that  is, 
yard  conductors  and  switchmen  —  would  quit  work  at  midnight 
of  that  day  to  enforce  the  demand.  A  request  for  intervention 
by  the  Bureau  was  received  from  the  grand  ofiice  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union  on  that  same  day.  Through  our  intervention  a  con- 
ference was  arranged  between  the  superintendent  of  transporta- 
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tion  and  the  division  superintendent  of  the  employing  corpora- 
tion, the  grand  master  and  secretary  of  the  national  organization 
of  switchmen,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  representing  this  Bureau,  at 
which  an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  man  in  dispute  be  re- 
instated forthwith,  pending  a  full  investigation  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  his  dismissal  to  be  held  on  the  15th.  This  had  the  effect 
of  temporarily  postponing  the  threatened  strike.  On  the  15th 
the  investigation  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  the  permanent 
re-instatement  of  the  discharged  employee  and  provisions  for  the 
future  adjustment  of  the  other  matters  in  dispute. 

EOCHESTEB   STEEBT   EAILWAY  LABOEESS. 

On  April  17th  a  telegraphic  request  for  intervention  was  re- 
ceived and  responded  to.  The  situation  was  found  to  be  that 
about  360  laborers  employed  by  the  local  street  railway  corpora- 
tion, in  the  track  department,  had  been  on  strike  since  April  11th 
for  an  increase  in  wages  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  day.  The 
strikers  were  not  organized  when  the  strike  occurred,  but  had 
subsequently  organized  themselves  into  a  local  of  the  laborers' 
union.  A  conference  between  representatives  of  the  management 
and  of  the  men  on  strike  was  arranged,  which  resulted  in  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  the  form  of  a  compromise-,  the  rate  there- 
after to  be  $1.80  per  day. 

LOCKPORT  FIBER  WOEKERS. 

On  April  24th,  thirty-two  pressmen  employed  by  the  Indur- 
ated Fiber  Company  of  Lockport  went  on  strike  for  an  increase 
in  wages  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  per  day.  Four  days  later  the  rest 
of  the  employees  in  this  plant  —  about  two  hundred  in  all  — 
stopped  work,  which  rendered  the  entire  plant  idle.  The  employer 
claims  they  went  on  strike;  the  employees  claim  they  were  locked 
out.  On  May  26th  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  was  requested 
by  the  officers  of  the  union  involved.  We  undertook  conciliation, 
but  found  this  corporation  which  had  heretofore  dealt  with  the 
union  and  practically  maintained  union  establishments,  had  de- 
termined to  establish  and  maintain  the  "  open  shop,"  and  I'efused 
absolutely  to  treat  with  their  former  employees  collectively.  The 
employees'  committee  \vas  willing  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arbitration,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to  accept 
any  proposal  involving  collective  bargaining,  nothing  was  aocom- 
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plished.  At  this  date,  May  28th,  the  plant  and  employees  are 
practically  idle. 


ALBANY  AND  HUDSON  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 


As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  agree  to  the  demands  for  increase 
in  wages  of  motormeu  and  conductors  employed  on  the  Albany 
&  Hudson  railway,  a  request  for  intervention  by  the  Bureau  was 
made  by  a  committe  representing  the  employees  on  J une  4th.  A 
representative  of  the  Bureau  conferred  with  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  several  times,  and,  when  it  appeared  that  no  settlement 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  could  be  reached,  recommended  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  employees  acquiesced  in  the  recommendation;  but 
before  a  final  reply  was  had  from  the  management,  another  con- 
ference was  held  directly  betwecA  the  parties,  which  resulted  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  compromise  wage  rate  of  28i  cents  per  hour, 
instead  of  28  cents  which  was  the  existing  rate  since  January  1, 
1907,  although  the  last  schedule  or  working  agreement  provided 
for  but  27  cents  per  hour,  the  increase  to  28  cents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  being  a  voluntary  advance  over  the  then  existing 
rate.  The  settlement  also  provided  for  a  working  agreement, 
covering  conditions  and  rules  of  employment,  mutually  satis- 


In  response  to  a  request  from  some  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
burgh,  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  visited  that  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  effect  conciliation  in  disputes  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  found  the  conditions  to  be  that  on  April  8th  a 
general  strike  of  carpenters  was  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  grant  an  increase  in  the 
wage  rate  from  37i  cents  to  44  cents  per  hour.  Inquiry  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  building  industry  of  the  community  was 
practically  paralyzed,  but  that  nearly  all  of  the  workpeople  en- 
gaged in  the  strike  were  temporarily  employed  in  adjacent  towTis 
or  had  secured  permanent  employment  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
employers  so  far  had  either  not  tried  or  at  least  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  their  places.  The  last  proposition  looking  toward 
a  settlement  had  been  a  compromise  offered  by  the  workpeople  of 
40  cents  per  hour,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  employers. 
Our  efforts  to  effect  conciliation  were  unsuccessful. 
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Albany  Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers. 

On  May  13th  about  240  teamsters  and  coal  handlers  employed 
by  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Albany  went  on  strike  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  This  Bureau 
tried  to  prevent  the  strike  before  the  actual  stoppage  of  work  by 
urging  the  continuation  of  negotiations;  but  while  each  party 
expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  other  on  the  other's  request, 
neither  was  willing  to  make  advances;  and  the  employers'  com- 
mittee expressed  confidence  that  the  men  were  satisfied  and  would 
not  actually  strike.  After  the  strike  had  taken  place,  further 
efforts  toward  adjustment  were  made  without  success.  After 
eight  days'  suspension  of  delivery,  the  strike  was  settled  through 
a  compromise,  the  new  rate  to  be  $13.00  per  week,  other  con- 
ditions of  the  working  agreement  now  in  force  to  continue. 
Cohoes  Textile  Workers  (Carders). 

Sometime  previous  to  April  1st  the  carders'  union,  through 
their  committee,  presented  the  managements  of  the  several  tex- 
tile mills  situated  at  Cohoes,  Troy,  Waterford  and  vicinity — 
some  sixteen  in  all  —  with  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
of  25  cents  per  day,  effective  April  1st.  This  proposition  was 
met  by  a  counter  proposition  from  the  manufacturers'  association 
—  of  which  practically  all  employers  affected  were  members  — 
of  an  increase  of  12J  cents  per  day  instead  of  25  cents.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  workpeople  and  it  was  followed  by  another  prop- 
osition from  the  employers  that  the  question  in  dispute  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  This  was  likewise  rejected  by  the  em- 
ployees, and  on  April  1st  a  strike  was  inaugurated  in  one  plant, 
the  idea  of  the  workpeople  evidently  being  to  adjust  the  matter 
in  detail.  Apparently  the  manufacturers  took  this  view,  or  the 
mill  affected  insisted  on  the  cooperation  of  the  association,  for 
on  April  8th  the  other  mills  practically  locked  out  their  card- 
room  employees,  leaving  the  other  departments  in  operation  until 
they  were  forced  to  suspend  for  lack  of  carded  material.  This 
Bureau  intervened  in  an  effort  to  effect  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  on  the  20th  had  brought  about  a  proposition  from  the 
workmen  that  the  employers  grant  the  12^  cents  per  day  increase 
and  submit  the  question  of  further  increase  to  arbitration.  This 
w^as  rejected  by  the  employers.  Thus  each  side  successively  re- 
fused arbitration. 
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The  effect  of  the  strike  at  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  week 
was,  that  instead  of  the  original  three  hundred  carders  who  had 
struck  and  been  locked  out,  there  had  been  rendered  idle  between 
three  thousand  and  four  .thousand  mill  operatives  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  carding  operation.  At  this  stage  we  insisted 
that  the  practice  of  transmitting  propositions  back  and  forth 
without  discussion  or  explanation  should  cease,  and  instead  that 
there  be  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  mill  managements  with  the 
committee  and  officers  of  the  workpeople  and  the  representative 
of  this  Bureau.  Such  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th,  and  resulted 
in  a  compromise  proposition  from  the  manufacturers^  association 
which  provided  for  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  day  to  the  men 
on  strike.  This  was  accepted  by  the  employees  on  the  25th  and 
terminated  the  dispute. 

New  York  City  Belt  Makers. 

A  strike  in  the  leather  belting  factory  of  Bonner  &  Bame- 
wall  commenced  on  March  1st  and  ended  April  11th.  Its  cause 
was  the  demand  of  the  belt  makers  for  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
in  wages.  It  was  settled  through  conciliation  by  this  Bureau 
on  April  11th,  by  the  firm  granting  an  increase  of  $1.00  per 
week  to  each  of  its  employees  that  had  not  received  a  similar 
increase  on  January  1,  1907.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the  men 
were  to  return  to  work  in  the  places  they  had  prior  to  the  strike, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination. 

On  May  17th  complaint  was  received  from  the  officers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Leather  Belt  Makers,  that  the  president 
of  the  local  union  had  been  discharged  by  Bonner  &  Barnewall, 
which  they  considered  a  violation  of  the  said  agreement.  That 
matter  was  taken  up,  with  the  result  that  the  discharged  em- 
ployee was  re-instated  on  May  20th. 

New  York  City  Cloak  and  Jacket  Makers. 

A  strike  in  the  cloak  factory  of  A.  Beller  &  Co.  was  precipi- 
tated December  29,  1906,  by  an  order  to  change  the  luncheon 
hour  from  12-1  p.  m.  to  1-2  o'clock.  Efforts  at  conciliation  were 
made  by  the  Bureau,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  employers  agreed 
to  take  all  of  the  striking  employees  back,  at  the  same  time  re- 
storing the  limch  hour  to  the  original  period.  Controversy  then 
arose  over  the  proposal  that  all  the  employees  should  return  to 
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work  collectively,  the  employers  maintaining  that  they  must  re- 
sume work  in  the  order  of  sequence  of  service  or  operation.  The 
outcome  of  this  was  a  renewal  of  the  strike,  during  which  con- 
siderable bad  feeling  was  manifested.  Several  of  the  strikers 
were  arrested  for  violence,  and  the  matter  finally  wound  up  in 
the  courts,  the  employers  securing  an  injunction  restraining  cer- 
tain parties  mentioned  in  the  decisions,  which  virtually  meant 
the  union  and  its  officers,  from  interfering  with  their  employees. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  whole  trouble  was,  that  while  most 
of  the  original  employees  returned  to  work,  they  did  so  uncon- 
ditionally and  as  individuals  —  not  as  an  organized  or  collective 
body.    The  strike  terminated  February  15,  1907. 

A  strike  for  recognition  of  the  union  occurred  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  establishment  of  Israel  Alper  on  January  3rd  and  ended 
February  Ist.  Settlement  was  effected  through  conciliation  by 
the  Bureau  on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  the  dispute, 
which  were  not  made  public. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1,200  union  operators  on  children's 
cloaks  and  reefers  stopped  work  in  eleven  establishments  to  com- 
pel the  acceptance  of  a  new  trade  agreement,  which  included  a 
provision  that  sewing  machines  should  be  furnished  thereafter 
by  the  employers  instead  of  the  employees.  The  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute,  which 
however  continued  to  May  25th,  when  the  employers  agreed  to 
the  union's  demands  including  a  reduction  of  hours  from  5^  to 
56^  a  week,  and  an  increase  of  wages  (estimated  by  the  union 
at  one  dollar  a  week)  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  machines  by 
the  employers.  The  union  reports  that  its  members  lost  $126,000 
in  wages,  that  $8,000  were  expended  in  strike  benefits,  etc.,  and 
$5,000  for  incidentals,  including  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the 
defense  of  75  members  arrested  for  interfering  with  men  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers'  association.  The  manufacturers 
report  a  loss  of  $40,000. 


A  strike  took  place  in  the  factory  of  the  Lalanco  &  Grosjean 
Manufacturing  (-ompany  at  Woodhaven,  Queens  Thorough,  May 
13—23  to  obtain  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  week  in  the  wages  of  girls 
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employed  in  the  dipping  or  japanning  room  (200  dippers  and 
75  wipers).  The  tinsmiths,  spoon  hands  and  those  in  the  gal- 
vanizing room  —  235  in  number  —  went  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  strikers,  but  remained  out  less  than  a  day.  No  formal  demand 
for  increase  had  been  made  previous  to  the  strike. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Bureau  brought  about  a  conference 
between  the  management  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  to- 
gether with  our  representative,  when  formal  demands  were  made 
for  increase  noted  above,  together  with  complaint  of  harsh  treat- 
ment of  female  employees  by  a  certain  foreman.  After  several 
conferences  the  striking  employees  (girls)  returned  to  wcfrk  May 
23rd  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  with  the  understanding  that  an 
adjustment  would  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the 
matter  of  harsh  treatment  would  be  investigated  and,  if  founded 
on  fact,  stopped.  The  firm  offered  to  place  the  girls  on  piece  work 
so  that  each  girl  would  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  she 
turned  out.    This  was  rejected. 

The  strikers  lost  about  $2,000  in  wages,  and  as  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  imion  there  were  no  strike  benefits  paid. 

New  York  City  (Richmond)  Freight  Handlers. 

On  January  8th  a  committee  representing  the  freight  handler© 
employed  by  the  Staten  Island  Railroad  Company  at  St.  Greorge 
made  a  demand  on  the  corporation  for  an  increase  in  wages  from 
18i  cents  to  20^  cents  per  hour.  The  men  were  working  on  an 
average  of  ten  hours  per  day,  the  existing  rate  being  $1.86  per 
day,  and  this  increase  would  bring  the  rate  up  to  $2.05  per  day. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  on  January  9th  about  100  of  their 
number  went  on  strike.  Mediation  by  the  Bureau  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  employing  corporation  the  next  day  succeeding  in  filling 
the  places  of  the  men  on  strike.  The  men  engaged  in  this  dispute 
were  not  organized. 

New  York  City  Longshoremen. 

The  dispute  commenced  among  the  unorganized,  men  connected 
with  the  Ward  and  Mallory  Lines.  On  April  29th  the  men  on 
the  Ward  line  —  some  500  in  number  —  went  on  strike,  demand- 
ing 35  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  40  cents  for  night  work 
and  overtime,  instead  of  the  existing  flat  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour. 
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On  the  29th,  1,000  men  connected  with  the  Ward  line  in  Brook- 
lyn went  on  strike  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  the  strike  in  Man- 
hattan, and  soon  thereafter  endorsed  them,  and  about  1,500  men 
demanded  the  above  stated  increase.  Several  conferences '  were 
arranged  between  the  men  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Ward 
line,  and  a  settlement  was  reached  on  May  10th  which  granted 
30  cents  an  hour  to  the  longshoremen  and  35  cents  to  the  coal 
passers. 

On  April  29th,  500  unorganized  longshoremen  employed  by  the 
Mallory  line  went  on  strike,  demanding  an  increase  from  25  cents 
an  hour  to  30  cents  for  day  work  and  45  cents  for  night  work. 
The  strikers  had  no  place  of  meeting  and  were  not  permitted  to 
go  on  the  company's  docks.  On  our  request  the  employing  cor- 
poration permitted  the  strikers  to  meet  on  the  pier  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  when  they  stated  their  demands  to  be  as  above. 
Several  conferences  were  arranged  for  and  held  between  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  strikers  and  the  management,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  the  strike  was  settled  on  May  7th,  the  men 
receiving  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  time  and  35  cents  for  night, 
overtime  and  Sundays,  as  against  the  former  flat  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour. 

On  Mlay  3d  the  longshoremen  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  struck.  They  demanded  35  cents  an  hour  for  day  time 
and  50  cents  for  overtime.  This  strike  was  ended  on  May  5th, 
the  men  receiving  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  40  cents  for 
overtime,  instead  of  the  then  rate  of  25  cents  flat.  The  longshore- 
men connected  with  this  dispute  were  not  identified  with  the 
organization  involved  in  the  general  strike. 

The  more  general  strike  of  the  unorganized  longshoremen  com- 
menced in  New  York  City  on  May  Gth,  when,  according  to  the 
local  president  of  the  striking  longshoremen,  there  were  some  8,000 
men  on  strike  in  Manhattan  and  4,000  in  Brooklyn.  Of  the  8,000 
in  Manhattan,  he  claims  that  3,000  belong  to  the  organization,  and 
in  Brooklyn,  1,500.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  6th, 
the  men  at  the  White  Star  Line  went  on  strike,  500  being  affected. 
In  this  case  the  demands  were  40  cents  per  hour  for  day  work, 
60  cents  per  hour  for  night,  Sunday  and  holiday  work.  At  11 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  6th,  Mr.  Patrick  Connors,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  organization  involved  in  the  -strike,  accompanied  by 
a  delegation  from  the  longshoremen's  union,  made  a  request  for 
an  increase  in  wages  as  above.  The  management  asked  for  time 
to  coxisider,  and  was  told  it  would  have  to  be  settled  by  1  o'clock 
that  afternoon  or  all  the  men  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Connors 
would  be  ordered  on  strike.  The  management  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adjust  such  a  matter  in  the  time  given, 
and  could  not  promise  to  do  so.  This  was  evidently  construed  to 
be  a  refusal  to  grant  the  demands,  and  the  men  employed  by  some 
25  steamship  companies  in  New  York  City  were  then  ordered 
on  strike. 


Up  to  date  we  have  received  the  following  returns  from  steam- 
ship companies  in  New  York: 


Number 

Number  on 

employed. 

strike. 

  200 

80 

Atlantic  Transport  Company  

  400 

400 

  200 

200 

  200 

200 

  1,500 

1,500 

White  Star  Line  

  500 

500 

  176 

176 

Mr.  Emil  Boas,  general  agent  of  the  Hamburg  line,  was  acting 
for  a  time  as  president  of  the  conference,  having  the  interests  of 
the  steamship  companies  in  charge  in  New  York  City.  So  far, 
no  returns  have  been  received  from  them.  Returns  as  above  given 
were  obtained  by  visiting  the  various  steamship  companies'  offices. 

The  longshoremen  in  Brooklyn  who  went  on  strike  on  May  1st 
were  principally  those  connected  with  the  work  at  the  Bush  Docks 
at  South  Brooklyn.  They  demanded  40  cents  an  hour  for  dsy 
work  and  60  cents  for  overtime.  On  the  same  date,  May  1st, 
some  600  stevedores  connected  with  the  Bush  Docks  also  went  on 
strike.  They  made  no  demands  whatever  —  simply  quit  work. 
They  ha\e  not  been  replaced  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Bureau  made  several  efforts  to  effect  conciliation  in  the 
various  subdivisions  of  this  strike,  but  except  a,s  hereinbefore 
stated,  the  general  attitude  of  the  employing  corporations  was  a 
positive  refus^al  to  recognize  Mr.  Connors  or  the  organization  he 
represented  or  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  in  question,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  refuse  the 
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advanced  rate  demanded,  as  the  business  would  not  warrant  the 
increase  requested. 

The  dispute  lasted  until  June  13th,  when  it  was  ended  at  a 
conference  between  the  steamship  managers  and  the  delegates  of 
the  union,  arranged  by  the  Industrial  -Mediator.  Xo  change  in 
wages  or  hours  was  made  but  the  managers  agreed  to  take  back 
all  the  men  they  could.  The  terms  were  accepted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  union  the  -same  evening  and  the  next  day  about  10,000 
men  returned  to  work. 


Sometime  previous  to  May  1st,  Harbor  Xo.  1  of  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots'  Association  presented  to  the  management  of  the  several 
coastwise  steamboat  linos  having  a  terminal  at  Xew  York  City 
a  demand  for  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  first,  second  and  third 
officers,  rated  as^iollows:  First  officer,  $100;  second,  $80;  third, 
$60  per  month.  The  change  meant  an  increase  in  wages  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  The  manner  of  presenting  this  demand 
was  unusual,  being  through  the  secretary  of  the  officers'  organi- 
zation, who  had  been  given  what  w^as  practically  a  power 
of  attorney  to  act  for  them.  As  this  demand  was  ignored, 
the  same  officer,  Mr.  Luther  B.  Dow,  filed  with  the  several  em- 
ployers the  individual  resignation  of  each  officer  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots'  Organization,  which  meant 
practically  all  of  them  —  about  300  in  number  —  such  resigna- 
tions to  take  effect  May  1st  or  as  €Oon  thereafter  as  vessels  which 
might  on  that  date  be  at  sea,  should  reach  the  home  port.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  this  service  this  Bureau  made  particularly 
diligent  and  determined  efforts  to  prevent  an  interruption  of  oper- 
ation, which  were  partially  successful,  resulting  in  a  proposition 
from  the  Con-solidated  Steamboat,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  Clyde 
Lines,  which  provided  for  a  graduated  scale  of  wages,  based  on 
the  size  and  capacity  of  ships;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  foregoing  lines  would  prob- 
ably be  accepted  and  adopted  by  practically  all  lines  affected. 
This  proposition  foroned  a  basis  for  discussion  and  resulted  in  a 
settlement  without  a  strike,  through  negotiations  directly  between 
the  parties,  on  the  graduated  scale  basis.    Final  settlement  was 
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effected  May  3d  through  agreements  between  the  several  manage- 
ments affected  and  the  Masters,  Matea  and  Pilots'  Organization, 
providing  for  the  original  rate  asked  for  —  $100,  $80,  and  $60 
per  month  for  first,  second  and  third  officers  of  first-class  ships; 
$90  and  $70  per  month  for  first  and  second  officers  of  second- 
class  ships,  and  $85  and  $65  for  first  and  second  officers  of  third- 
class  ships.  (Second  and  third-class  ships  do  not  carry  third 
officers.)  The  total  monthly  increase  for  the  295  men  amounted 
to  $5,962.50. 

An  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  Charles  English  for  the  steamboat  lines.  Captain  Cowan 
and  Luther  B.  Dow,  Secretary  of  Harbor  No.  1,  for  the  em- 
ployees, was  appointed  to  properly  classify  the  ships,  which  has 
since  been  successfully  accomplished. 

This  dispute  caused  little,  if  any,  interruption  in  this  industry, 
as  it  was  patent  that  a  settlement  was  being  effected  when  the 
date  fixed  for  the  resignation  of  the  employees  had  arrived. 

The  agreement  follows : 

Agreement  Between  Coiisolidated  Steamship  Lines  and  American  Association 
of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1907. 
The  following  rate  of  wagps  to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  various  steam- 
ships of  the  Consolidated  Stearaship  Lines,  the  same  to  take  effect  when 
signing  articles  on  or  after  May  1,  1907. 

Clyde  Line,  temporary  classification,  8  ships  1st  class,  subject  to  decision 
of  arbitrators  as  hereinafter  provided. 

First    officer,  $.100.00  per  month 


 _         ^  First  class 

Second     "  80.00 


}■ 


First    officer,  90.00    "       "       ^  ^ 

,  «^  L  Second  class 

Second     **  70.00    "       "  J 

Ward  Line,  temporary  classifications,  9  ships  1st  class,  subject  to  decision 
of  arbitrators  as  hereinafter  provided. 


First  officer, 

$100.00  per  month 

Second  " 

'  80.00 

t( 

(( 

Third 

60.00 

(t 

First  officer, 

90.00 

(( 

(( 

Second  " 

70.00 

(( 

it 

Porto  Rico  Line. 

First  officer. 

$100.00 

(f 

« 

Second 

80.00 

« 

Third 

60.00 

First  officer. 

90.00 

« 

Second  " 

70.00 

« 

} 


First  class 
Second  class 

.First  class 
K  Second  class 
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Mallory  Line. 
First  officer, 
Second  " 
Third 


$100.00 
80.00 
60.00 


First  class 


Metropolitan  Line. 
First  officer, 
Second  " 


$100.00 
80.00 


First  class. 


Provided^  a  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  be  selected  to  discuss  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  steamships  as  follows : 

Two  members  of  the  Board  to  be  selected  from  the  American  Association 
of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  to  be  selected  by  Ck>nsolidat;ed  Steamship  Lines. 

And  a  fifth  member  to  be  selected  to  the  Board  by  the  four  members  of  the 
Board,  if  necessary. 

The  duties  of  this  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  discuss  three  classes,  and  to 
place  each  vessel  in  a  proper  class. 

In  the  event  of  this  Board  agreeing  upon  a  third  class  to  rate,  to  wit: 

First  officer,  $86  per  month;  second  officer,  $66. 

Upon  this  Board  agreeing  and  reporting  the  findings,  all  officers  to  be  rated 
at  once  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  vessel  has  been  paced. 

Further  provichdt  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  relations  between  the 
officers  and  the  owners  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  conferences  and  agreement 


The  only  important  dispute  existing  in  the  building  trades  of 
the  metropolitan  district  this  spring  might  be  termed  a  continua- 
tion or  renewal  of  the  painters'  and  decorators'  strike  of  last  year, 
which  was  caused  by  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages.  At  the 
time  of  the  strike  last  year,  the  painters'  union  was  represented 
in  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building  Trades  Association,  and 
the  question  in  dispute  was  finally  referred  to  Charles  Stewart 
Smith  as  umpire.  His  decision  (see  Bulletin,  June,  1906,  pages 
184-6)  was  adverse  to  the  workmen  —  in  fact,  would  cause  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  wages  in  some  departmei>ts  of  the  trade. 
By  referendum  vote  of  the  members,  the  union  refused  to  accept 
his  decision,  and  since  that  time  was  understood  to  be  outside  the 
pale  of  the  general  arbitration  plan  of  the  building  trades. 

The  contention  and  rivalry  heretofore  existing  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  which  conducted  the  strike  last  year,  and 
the  former  rival  organization  known  as  the  National  Alliance  of 


reached. 


LuTHEB  B.  Dow,  General  Counsel, 
Calvin  Austin,  President, 
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Painters,  seems  to  be  eliminated  in  the  present  dispute  and  the 
strike  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  two  organizations.  The 
contention  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year  —  for  an  increase 
in  wages  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  of  from  $3.50 
to  $4  00  per  day  for  painters,  and  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  day 
for  decorators ;  in  the  Boroughs  of  Richmond,  Queens,  and  Kings 
from  $3.00  to  $3.50  for  painters,  and  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  for 
decorators. 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  present  dispute  is,  that  while 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Central  Federated 
Union  of  New  York  City  sanctioned  and  approved  demands  for 
the  increase,  there  has  been  no  sympathetic  strike,  owing  to  the 
participation  of  the  other  building  trades  imions  in  the  general 
arbitration  plan  of  the  Building  Trades  Association.  Several 
conferences  between  the  workmen  and  employers  were  held,  with- 
out effecting  a  general  settlement,  and  a  general  strike  began  April 
1st,  involving  about  one-half  of  the  12,000  painters  and  decorators 
in  Greater  New  York,  the  balance  being  employed  by  individuals 
or  corporations  who  had  previously  signed  the  new  wage  scale. 
The  union  reports  indicate  that  up  to  June  11th  about  200  em- 
ploying painters  signed  this  agreement,  and  that  nearly  all  employ- 
ing painters  were  paying  the  advanced  scale,  as  there  were  less 
than  400  painters  idle  in  the  metropolitan  district  on  this  date  on 
account  of  the  strike.  Indications  now  are  that  the  advance  asked 
for  has  been  generally  adopted  as  the  rate  without  any  formal 
settlement  by  employers  and  employees  collectively. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  national  organizations, 
which  includes  the  new  wage  schedule,  follows: 

Agreement  entered  into  this  day  between  representatives  of  the  National. 
Alliance  of  Painters  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paper  Hangers. 

That  at  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  the  National  Alliance  shall 
hecome  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  the  question  of  how 
many  locals  there  shall  be,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote. 

This  agreement  entered  into  to  be  submitted  to  both  organizations  for  a 
referendum  vote. 

This  agreement  to  last  for  the  term  of  one  year  after  approval  by  both 
organizations.  Tiiat  a  joint  Conference  Board  shall  be  formed  of  five  from 
each  orgmization  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
trade  and  refer  all  violations  of  working  and  trade  rules  to  the  respective 
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Unions  for  discipline,  and  the  findings  of  the  said  Unions  must  be  reported 
to  the  Conference  Board. 

That  the  initiation  fee  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York  be  the  sum 
of  twenty-fiye  ($25.00)  dollars  in  both  organizations^ 

That  the  dues  be  at  least  fifty  cents  per  month  in  both  organizations. 

That  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  in  either  organization, 
under  this  agreement,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  Board  before 
being  initiated. 

Under  this  agreement  no  member  of  one  organization  can  carry  a  working 
card  or  be  a  member  of  the  other  organization. 

Members  of  both  organizations  roust  recognize  the  business  agents  of  both 
organizations  and  show  their  card  upon  demand. 

That  no  general  strike  sliall  be  declared  without  the  consent  of  both 
organizations. 

That  both  organizations  enforce  the  arbitration  decision,  relating  to  the 
j>ainting  of  structural  iron. 

That  both  organizations  agree  to  recognize  each  other's  working  cards,  and 
members  of  National  Alliance  working  out  of  town  must  apply  to  Conference 
Board  for  a  Brotherhood  working  card. 

That  both  Unions  remain  in  their  respective  central  bodies,  and  agree  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  trade. 

agree  upon  the  following  wage  scale: 
For  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx: 

Plain  painting  and  varnishing   ^.00  per  day. 

Decorating  and  gilding   4.60   "  " 

For  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  Boroughs: 

Plain  painting  and  varnishing   3 . 60    "  " 

Decorating  and  gilding   4.00    "  " 

Paper  hanging  as  per  price  list. 

Marine  —  Plain  painting  and  varnishing   3 . 50    "  " 

Gilding   4.00    "  " 

Ship  bottom  work  and  buoy  tops  40   "  hour. 

All  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  double  time  (seven  hours  to  constitute  a 
day's  work  on  Sundays,  and  all  legal  holidays).  All  other  over-time  shall  be 
considered  double  time. 

No  work  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  12  and  6  p.  M.  Saturdays. 
Under  no  consideration  shall  any  work  be  performed  upon  Labor  Day. 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
National  Alliance  Painters,  hereby  subscribe  our  names  the  13th  day  of 
February,  1907,  to  the  above  agreement. 

For  Alliance:  For  Brotherhood: 

Victor  Buhr,  Charles  M.  Emes, 

Thos.  Wright,  L.  J.  Brown, 

Abel  Baldwin,  Thos.  J.  Lower y, 

Chas.  Rausch,  John  J.  Collins, 

Thos.  Dwyer,  Chas.  EInoche, 

Wm.  E.  Hayward,  Arthur  Brooks, 

J.  C.  Bahlhorn,  General  President. 
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Tliis  Agreement  to  go  into  effect  not  later  than  March  1,  1907. 
Approved  by  the  Conference  in  New  York  of  delegates  from  the  Central 
Federated  Union  and  three  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Federation  of  Labor:      Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York: 
James  Duncan,  Chairman,  Daniel  Habbis^ 

James  O'Connell,  Chables  Delaney, 

F^ANK  MoBBisoN,  Secretary.  Geobge  Gaillaiu). 

The  form  of  agreement  presented  to  employers  in  the  Boroughs 

of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  contains  additional  provisions,  as 

follows : 

Paper  hanging  as  per  price  list. 

Also  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  from  8  A.  K.  to  12  M.  and 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  P.  M.  and  all  days  except  Saturday  when  four  hours 
only  shall  be  worked  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

That  all  employees  shall  be  members  in  good  standing  in  one  of  the  above 
named  organizations. 

That  no  work  will  be  subcontracted  to  employees. 

That  all  employees  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

That  all  employees  working  out  of  town  shall  be  paid  traveling  expenses 
and  board;  traveling  time  to  be  considered  as  single  time. 

That  all  work  performed  before  8  A.  M.  or  after  5  p.  M.  shall  be  considered 
as  double  time. 

Employers  doing  work  in  any  locality  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher 
than  the  rate  prevailing  where  place  of  business  is  situated  agrees  to  pay  the 
higher  rate. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  above  named  organizations  have  the  privilege 
of  examining  members'  cards  at  any  and  all  time. 

The  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers, 
embracing  twenty  important  concerns,  accepted  the  advanced  rates 
on  May  18th,  in  the  following  agreement,  which,  it  will  be 
noticed,  provides  a  special  rate  for  vamishers  employed  in 
factories. 


Joint  Conference  Board  of  the  Painters  of  Greater  New  York: 

Gentlemen. —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  acceptance  of  May  17,  1907,  of 
the  proposition  tendered  by  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and 
Cabinet  Makers,  regarding  the  wage  scale  for  decorators,  painters,  and 
paper-hangers. 

It  is  our  understanding,  as  stated  in  your  acceptance,  that  the  wages  for 
decorating  and  gilding  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  day; 
paper-hanging,  as  per  price  list.  And  that  the  wages  for  plain  painting  and 
varnishing  shall  be  four  dollars  ($4)  per  day,  except  on  trim  and  furniture 


Tiffany  Studios. 

(347-355  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.) 
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manufactured  by  members  of  our  Association  in  their  factories,  in  which  case 
the  wages  of  varnishing  shall  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  day. 
All  other  clauses  in  the  proposition  you  recently  submitted  to  remain  in 
full  force. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Bond  Tuomas, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

New  York  City  Silk  Weavers. 

^fareh  12th,  65  silk  weavers  employed  at  the  Catoir  silk  mills 
struck  for  a  15  per  eent  advance  in  wages,  Kepresentatives  of  the 
Bureau  conferred  with  both  parties  to  the  dispute  and  arranged 
for  a  joint  conference  on  March  14th  between  them,  which  resulted 
in  a  compromise  agreement,  giving  an  increase  of  wages  to  piece 
workers  of  7i  per  cent,  time  workers  to  be  paid  $12.00  per  week. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  two  of  the  men  who  had  taken  the  strikers' 
places  were  to  be  discharged  before  the  men  returned  to  work. 
The  strikers  lost  about  $400  in  wages.  No  benefits  were  paid, 
as  there  was  no  regular  labor  organization,  but  simply  a  shop 
society.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  employees  to  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  their  assistance  in  adjust- 
ing the  dispute. 

New  York  City  (Brookl3m)  Sugar  Refinery  Employees. 

On  May  6th  about  1,100  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
Havermeyer  &  Company,  sugar  refiners,  went  on  strike  for  an 
i'ncrease  in  wages.  About  half  of  the  strikers  were  "  mixers  " 
and  half  laborers  whose  compensation  had  been  14^  cents  and 
15  cents  per  hour  respectively,  instead  of  which  they  demanded 
a  uniform  rate  of  18  cents  per  hour.  The  strikers  were  unor- 
ganized and  had  had  no  negotiations  with  the  management  until 
the  date  of  the  strike.  On  our  inten^ention  we  found  the  manage- 
ment unwilling  to  deal  with  or  negotiate  with  the  strikers;  on  May 
11th  we  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  conference  between  the 
management  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  together  with  officers 
of  the  Bureau,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  proposition  by 
the  management  of  a  uniform  rate  of  16|  cents  per  hour.  This 
was  accepted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  striking  workmen  the 
following  day,  and  terminated  the  dispute. 
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New  York  City  Vaudeville  Actors. 

This  strike  commenced  January  2d ;  ended  February  2d.  The 
theater  managers  against  whom  the  members  of  the  Hebrew 
Variety  Actors  Union  No.  5  struck  were :  H.  Levy,  Baum  Bros., 
S.  Agids,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Fleegid,  and  Mr.  Rubenstein.  They 
contended  that  the  union  wanted  to  force  them  to  take  on  more 
men  than  they  had  room  for,  while  the  actors  claimed  they  were 
fighting  for  recognition  of  the  stage  carpenters'  union.  Approxi- 
mately three  hundred  employees  were  directly  involved  in  this 
strike.  The  theaters  affected  were  practically  closed  during  the 
entire  month,  from  January  2d  to  February  2d,  except  that  the 
managers  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  them  with  moving 
picture  shows.  Settlement  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  man- 
agers meeting  agents  of  the  union  on  February  1st  and  signing 
an  agreement  mutually  satisfactory,  to  run  for  five  months. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Unconstitutionality  of  Statute  Forbidding  the  Employment  of  Women  in 

Factories  at  Night. 

The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  in 
People  V.  Williams  (116  App.  Div.  37^;  also  in  Bulletin,  Dec., 
1906,  p.  478),  which  declared  so  much  of  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  as  provides  that  no  female  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  factory  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  decision  handed  down  June  14th. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  court  expressly  limits  its  decision  to 
the  clause  before  it,  namely,  so  much  of  the  statute  as  prohibits 
work  by  females  before  6  a.  m.  and  after  9  p.  m.,  and  is  no 
authority  against  the  constitutionality  of  that  part  of  the  statute 
which  limits  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  per  week. 
Moreover  the  court  held  that  the  provision  before  it  was  void 
because  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  adult  females;  but  chap- 
ter 507,  Laws  of  1907,  which  will  take  effect  October  1st,  will 
amend  that  provision  to  divide  the  females  affected  by  it  into 
two  separable  classes,  female  minors  under  21  and  adult  females, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  apply  only  to  the 
provision  relating  to  the  adults.  Consequently  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  hold  that  section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  as  it  will 
be  amended  by  chapter  507,  Laws  of  1907,  will  contain  con- 
stitutional'and  enforcible  provisions  prohibiting  (1)  the  employ- 
ment of  females  of  whatever  age  in  factories  more  than  six  days 
or  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  with  certain  exceptions  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day;  (2)  the  employment  of  females  under  21  years 
of  age  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  any  day ;  and  that  only 
so  much  of  the  section  will  be  void  and  unenforcible  as  prohibits 
the  employtnent  of  females  over  21  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 
9  p.  M.  Until  the  amendment  takes  effect,  October  1st,  section 
77  effectively  prohibits  the  employment  of  all  females  more  than 
60  hours  a  week  or,  with  certain  exceptions,  more  than  10  hours 
a  day,  and  of  female  minors  under  1"8  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 
9  p.  M.,  but  is  ineffective  and  void  so  far  as  it  in  terms  prohibits 
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the  employment  of  females  (over  18)  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 

9  p.  M.    The  Department  will  enforce  the  law  accordingly. 
The  Attorney-General  in  his  argument  upholding  the  validity 

of  the  night-work  prohibition  said,  in  part: 

"What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  this  act?  The  legislature  had  in  view  two 
objects  when  the  act  in  question  was  passed.  First,  it  desired  to  protect 
the  health  of  females  by  preventing  their  confinement,  by  reason  of  employ- 
ment, for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  second,  it  desired  to 
protect  their  health  and  guard  their  morals  by  preventing  night  work.  It 
is  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  to  care  proporly  for  the  health  of  its  women, 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  sean  fit  to  legislate  in  some  manner  on  this  subject. 
The  universal  experience  of  laborers  is  that  night  work  is  detrimental  to 
health.  Night  is  the  natural  time  for  rest,  and  rest  procured  during  the  day 
is  usually  broken  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  character.  If  this  is  true  as  to 
men,  with  how  much  greater  force  it  applies  to  women,  who  by  nature  are 
more  weakly  constituted,  less  able  to  endure  hardship,  and  endowed  with  a 
highly  sensitive  organization.  Can  it  be  that  the  Legislature,  recognizing  in 
this  class  of  labor  a  great  public  danger,  is  unable  to  deal  with  it?  More 
than  five  million  females  are  engaged  in  labor  in  this  country  asd  68.4  per  cent 
of  the  women  employed  are  employed  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  67.6  per  cent  of  all  women  employed  are  21  years  and  upward,  and 

10  per  cent  of  all  women  employed  in  manufacturing  are'  married.  (Wright, 
Industrial  Evolution  of  .  the  United  States,  p.  212;  Labor  Problems,  Adams 
and  Sumner,  pp.  44,  52.) 

"  If  it  is  true  that  this  great  portion  of  the  community  are  without  the 
protection  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  then  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  people  to  secure  their  rights  has  become,  by  interpretation,  the  instru- 
ment which  defeats  them.  Viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  night  work  for 
women  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  married  woman  is  compelled  to 
assume  a  double  burden.  To  the  labor  of  the  night  is  added  the  cares  of 
her  household  during  the  day.  Her  children  are  neglected  at  the  time  when 
her  watchful  solicitude  is  most  needed,  and  when  her  influences  and  training 
should  supplement  the  day  at  school.  Young  girls  are  sent  upon  the  street 
in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  with  the  companions  of  their  labor  and  oppor- 
tunities for  evil  are  multiplied." 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellant,  v.  David  L.  WUliams,  Respondent. 


Gray,  J.  The  defendant  was  arrested  and  convicted  upon  the  charge  of 
having  violated  the  provi.sions  of  section  .'i84l  of  the  Penal  Code.  This  section 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  on  the  p.irt  of  any  person  not  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  article  6  of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to  factories.  The  provision 
of  the  Labor  Liw  now  in  question  is  contained  in  section  77;  which  is  en- 
titled: "Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women"  and  reads  that  "No  minor 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
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or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day;  or  for  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day  ^except  to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  so  worked."  (L.  1903,  ch.  184,  sec.  2.)  The  information  and 
the  proof  were  that  a  female,  named  Katie  Mead,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  was  found  by  the  factory  inspector  at  work  in  a  book  binding  establish- 
ment, in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  was  no  complaint  with  respect  to  the  character,  or  <?on- 
struction,  of  the  building  and  the  defendant's  guilt  was  rested,  solely,  upon 
his  failure  to  observe  the  provision  of  the  statute  against  a  female  being  at 
work  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  the  inhibition  against  employing  a 
female  in  any  factory  after  that  hour  was  a  valid  act  of  legislation,  then 
the  defendant  came  within  its  operation  and  he  was  amenable  to  punishment. 
After  the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty,  the  trial  court  granted  his  motion 
in  arrest  of  judgment  and  discharged  him;  holding  that  tlie  legislative  enact- 
ment was  unconstitutional.  The  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division,  in  the 
first  department,  by  a  divided  vote,  have  affirmed  the  order  of  the  trial  court. 

In  my  judgment,  the  determination  below  was  correct.  I  think  that  the 
Legislature,  in  preventing  the  employuient  of  an  adult  woman  in  a  factory, 
and  in  prohibiting  her  to  work  therein,  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  has  overstepped  the  limits  set  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  state  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  citizens.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  as  embodied  in  its 
Constitution,  provides  that  "  no  person  shall  *  *  *  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  (Art.  1,  sec.  6.)  The  provi- 
sions of  the  State  and  of  the  Federal  Constitutions  protect  every  citizen  in 
the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  employment  in  a  lawful  manner.  He  enjoys 
the  utmost  freedom  to  follow  his  chosen  pursuit  and  any  arbitrary  distinction 
against,  or  deprivation  of,  that  freedom  , by  the  Legislature  is  an  invasion  of 
the  constitutional  guaranty.  Under  our  laws  men  and  women  now  stand 
alike  in  their  constitutional  rights  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  any 
discrimination  between  them  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  person,  or  of  con- 
tract. It  is  claimed,  however,  in  this  case,  that  the  enactment  in  question 
can  be  justified  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state;  having  for 
its  purpose  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  in  a  measure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  female  citizens.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  a  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  for  working  women;  the 
enactment  goes  far  beyond  this.  It  attempts  to  take  away  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  labor  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  without  any  reference  to  other  considerations.  In  providing  that 
"  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory 
in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  any  day,"  she  is  prevented,  however  willing,  from  engaging 
herself  in  a  lawful  employment  duriiig  the  specified  periods  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Except  as  to  women  under  21  years  of  age,  this  was  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  restrict  their  liberty  of  person,  or  their  freedom 
of  contract,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vocation.  I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  section  which  suggests  the  purpose  of  promoting  health,  except  as  it  might 
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be  inferred  that  for  a  woman  to  work  durirg  the  forbidden  hours  of  night 
would  be  unhealthful.  If  the  inhihition  of  the  section  in  question  had  been 
framed  to  prevent  tlie  ten  hours  of  work  from  being  performed  at  night,  or 
to  prolong  them  beyond  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  might,  more  readily, 
be  appreciated  that  the  health  of  women  was  the  matter  of  legislative  con- 
cern. That  is  not  tlie.eflTect,  nor  the  sense,  of  the  provision  of  the  section 
with  which,  alone,  we  are  dealing.  It  was  not  the  case  upon  which  this 
defendant  was  convicted.  If  this  enactment  is  to  be  sustained,  then  an 
adult  woman,  although  a  citizen  and  entitled  as  such  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  under  our  laws,  may  not  be  employed,  nor  contract  to  work,  in 
any  factory  for  any  period  of  time,  no  matter  how  short,  if  it  is  within 
the  prohibited  hours;  and  this,  too,  without  any  regard  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  employment.  It  is  clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  legislation  can 
not,  and  should  not,  be  upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It 
is,  certainly,  discriminative  against  female  citizens,  in  denying  to  them  equal 
rights  with  men  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  courts  have  gone  very  far  in 
upholding  legislative  enactments,  framed  clearly  for  the  welfare,  comfort  and 
health  of  the  community,  and  that  a  wide  range  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  should  be  conceded,  I  do  not  deny;  but,  when  it  is  sought 
under  the  guise  of  a  labor  law,  arbitrarily,  as  here,  to  prevent  an  adult  female 
citizen  from  working  at  any  time  of  the  day  that  suits  her,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  It  arbitrarily  deprives  citizens  of  their  right  to  contract 
with  each  other.  The  tendency  of  legislatures,  in  the  form  of  regulatory 
measures,  to  interfere  with  the  lawful  pursuits  of  citizens  is  becoming  a 
marked  one  in  this  country,  and  it  behooves  the  courts,  firmly  and  fearlessly, 
to  interpose  the  barriers  of  their  judgments,  when  invoked  to*  protect  against 
legislative  acts,  plainly,  transcending  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  the  legislative  body. 

In  this  section  of  the  Labor  Law,  it  will  be  observed  that  women  are 
classed  with  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  for  which  there  is  no 
reason.  Tlie  right  of  the  state,  as  parens  patriae,  to  restrict,  or  to  regulate, 
the  labor  and  employment  of  children  is  unquestionable;  but  an  adult  female 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  or  in  any  other  light  than  the 
man  is  regarded,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  business  pursuit  or  calling. 
She  is  no  more  a  ward  of  the  state  than  is  the  man.  She  is  entitled  to  enjoy, 
unmolested,  her  liberty  of  person,  and  her  freedom  to  work  for  whom  she 
pleases,  where  she  pleases  and  as  long  as  she  pleases,  within  the  general 
limits  operative  on  all  persons  alike,  and  sliall  we  say  that  this  is  valid 
legislation,  which  closes  the  doors  of  a  factory  to  her  before  and  after  certain 
hours?  I  think  not.  Without  extended  reference  to  the  cases  bearing  upon 
the  much  discussed  subject  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  iK)wer,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  recent  case  of  Lochner  v.  State  of  Xeic  York  (198  U.  S.  145)  ; 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  before  it  a  case  arising 
in  this  state  under  a  provision  of  the  Labor  T^w,  which  restricted  the  hours 
of  labor  for  the  employees  of  bakers.  The  argument  there  was,  and  it  had 
prevailed  in  this  court,  that  the  legislation  was  valid  as  a  health  law  under 
the  police  power;  but  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  refused  to  recognize  the 
force  of  the  argument  and  held,  if  such  legislation  could  be  justified,  that 
constitutional  protection  against  interference  with  the  liberty  of  person  and 
the  freedom  of  contract  was  a  visionary  thing.    It  was  held  that  bakers 
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are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  state.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  pure  labor 
law,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  health,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  law 
•  •  •  involves  neither  the  safety,  the  morals  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  such  an  act."  It  was,  also,  observed  that  "  there  must  be  more  than  the 
mere  fact  of  the  possible  existence  of  some  small  amount  of  unhealthiness  to 
warrant  legislative  interference  with  liberty.'' 

So  I  think,  in  this  case,  that  we  should  say,  as  an  adult  female  is  in  no 
sense  a  ward  of  the  state,  that  she  is  not  to  be  made  the  special  object  of 
the  exercise  of  the  paternal  power  of  the  state  and  that  the  restriction,  here 
imposed  upon  her  privilege  to  labor,  violates  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
In  the  gradual  course  of  legislation  upon  the  rights  of  a  woman,  in  this  state, 
she  has  come  to  possess  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  man  and  she  is 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  man. 

It  might  be  observed  that  working  in  a  factory  in  the  night  hours  is  not 
the  only  situation  of  menace  to  the  working  woman;  but  such  occupation  is, 
arbitrarily,  debarred  her. 

For  these  reasons,  I  advise  that  the  order  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed. 

CULLEN,  Ch.  J.,  Edwahd  T.  Bartlett,  Haioht,  Vann,  Willard  Bartlett 
and  HiscocK,  JJ.,  concur. 

Order  affirmed. 

Union  Label  Law  Construed. 
Lynch  v.  John  Single  Paper  Oo.,  115  App.  Div,  911. 

The  defendant  company,  which  does  a  printing  business  in  Syra- 
cuse, had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  that  city  whereby  in  consideration  of  employing 
no  skilled  workmen  except  such  as  were  members  of  the  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Council,  it  obtained  the  use  of  the  label 
registered  by  the  International  Typographical  Union  under  sec- 
tions 15  and  IG  of  the  Lulwr  Law.  In  190*5  tlio  (\)uncil  termi- 
nated the  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  was 
employing  press-feeders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Assistant  Press- 
men's and  Feeders'  Union,  and  subsequently  brought  action,  imder 
section  16  of  the  law,  to  restrain  the  company  from  using  its 
label  and  to  collect  $5,000  damages  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
such  label.  The  company  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  label  registered  by  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
as  the  certificate  of  re^^n^tratian  issued  by  the  Secretarv  of  State 
is  not  assignable  under  the  terms  of  the  law  (section  15). 

The  defendant's  demurrer  was  overruled  and  the  injunction 
granted  in  June,  1906,  and  at  the  November  Special  Term  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Department, 
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the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  a  divided  court.    Justice  Andrews, 

in  the  prevailing  opinion  says,  in  part, 

"  It  appears  from  the  complaint  tliat  the  International  Typographical  Union 
is  an  association  of  employees,  having  affiliated  with  it  and  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  various  printing  trades  councils.  One  of  these,  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  is  a  subordinate  body  of  and  affiliated  with  and 
subject  to  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  In  1896  the  International  Typographical  Union  adopted  and  registered 
a  certain  label  *  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  the  members  of  the  various  bodies  affiliated  with  it  and  under  its  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  and  control,'  and  for  that  purpose  it  has  '  furnished  and 
transmitted '  the  same  *  to  the  local  unions  or  subordinate  bodies  of  said 
International  Typographical  Union.'  It  may  fairly  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  the  various  trades  councils  are  local  branches  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  Their  members  are  its  members,  and  when  it  adopted 
a  label  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor  of  such 
members  it  may  fairly  be  said  in  the  language  of  the  statute  to  have  adopted 
it  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  its  members.  It  next 
appears  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  conferred  upon  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Syracuse  the  exclusive  right  to  use  and 
control  this  label  in  that  city.  The  statute  has  conferred  a  property  right 
in  such  a  label  even  if  its  originator  did  not  already  possess  it.  This  right 
could  be  sold  or  assigned  unless  these  acts  were  prohibited.  Fairly  con- 
strued, the  statute  does  mean  to  prohibit  such  an  assignment.  Not,  however, 
a  license  conferred  by  the  union  or  association  upon  some  of  its  members 
or  legal  branches  to  use  the  label  in  a  specified  locality.  Next  it  is  stated 
tliat  the  defendant  has  without  authority  used  this  label  and  intends  to 
continue  such  use  to  its  profit  and  the  damage  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  judg- 
ment for  an  injunction  and  damages  is,  therefore,  asked.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  the  statute  only  the  union  or  association  filing  the  label  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  prevent  its  unjustifiable  use,  and  that,  therefore,  no  cause 
of  action  is  stated  by  the  Allied  Printing  Trades'  Council.  Probably  such 
an  action  might  be  maintained  independently  of  the  statute  {Straaaer  v. 
Moonelis,  23  J.  &  S.  197),  but  in  any  event  the  construction  claimed  is  too 
narrow.  The  language  is  not  exclusive.  To  so  hold  would,  in  such  an 
action  as  the  present  where  the  presence  of  both  plaintiffs  is  necessary  to 
a  complete  determination  of  the  questions  involved,  be  a  denial  of  justice. 
What  the  Legislature  meant,  and  all  that  it  meant,  was  that  the  parties 
injured  might  maintain  such  an  action.  The  demurrer  must,  therefore,  be 
overruled  upon  the  usual  terms." 

Ju^^tice  Nash,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justice 
Williams,  held  that  the  complaint  did  not  bring  the  case  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  since  it  did  not  allege  that  the 
International  Typographical  Union  adopted  a  label  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor  of  its  members  "  but 
only  "  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  the  members  of  the  various  bodies  affiliated  tvith  it,"  and  such 
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bodies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Justice,  might  or  might  not  be  unions 
or  associations  of  employees  as  required  by  the  statute. 

It  is  not  aUeged/'  writes  Justice  Nash,  "  that  the  AUied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  is  a  union  or  association  of  employees.  It 
is  only  a  union  or  association  of  employees  which,  under  the  statute,  may 
adopt  a  label  and  avail  itself  of  the  rights  and  privileges  provided  by  the 
statute.  It  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  that  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  under  agreement  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  registry  of  said 
label,  has  been  continuously  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right,  use  and  control 
of  said  label  within  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  a 
certificate  shall  not  be  assignable  by  the  union  or  association  to  whom  it 
is  issued^  It  is  plainly  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  give  to  each  union  or 
association  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  label,  and  to  protect  every 
union  or  association  in  such  use.  To  entitle  a  union  or  association  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  statute,  the  union  or  association  must  bring  its 
case  strictly  within  its  provisions." 


[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  court  of  records  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions 
under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the 
Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  final.  Other  decisions  under 
the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them 
of  unusual  interest.] 

An  electrician  was  engaged  in  installing  a  telephone  system 
on  the  defendant's  elevated  railway.  At  times  it  was  necessary 
for  the  intestate  to  work  upon  the  tracks,  and  to  guard  against 
danger  at  such  times  the  defendant  employed  a  flagman  to  warn 
approaching  trains.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  however,  the 
intestate,  carrying  a  heavy  pulley  block,  was  walking  upon  a  side- 
walk along  the  track  which  had  a  clearance  of  three  feet  three 
inches  beyond  passing  trains.  As  no  workmen  were  upon  the  track 
the  flagman  did  not  signal  an  approaching  train,  which,  upon 
reaching  the  intestate,  struck  the  pulley  he  was  carrying,  thereby 
causing  his  death.  The  motorman  saw  the  plaintiff,  but  did  not 
slacken  speed. 

A  summons  and  complaint  in  a  common-law  action  for  negli- 
gence was  served  within  the  time  prescribed  for  notice.  The 
common-law  action  was  discontinued,  however,  and  one  imder 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  begun.  A  verdict  of  $2,000  was 
obtained  but  was  set  a?ide  by  the  First  Appellate  Division  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  show  that  his  intestate  was  free 
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from  contributory  negligence,  as  the  injury  was  caused  by  his 
walking  too  near  the  track  and  that  service  of  a  common-law 
complaint  is  not  sufficient  notice  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  On  this  latter  point  Justice  Houghton  writing  the  prevailing 
opinion  says :  "  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  service  of  the  com- 
plaint alleging  common-law  negligence  only,  was  ineffectual  as  a 
notice  and  that  in  order  to  entitle  an  employee,  or  his  representa- 
tives in  case  of  death,  to  recover  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  a  notice  setting  forth  the  facts  required  by  the  statute  and 
showing  an  intention  to  make  a  claim  for  damages  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  must  be  served  within  the  prescribed  time."  — 
Chisholm  v.  Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  110  A  pp.  Dir.  320. 

TL  An  employee  injured  by  tlie  fall  of  an  elevator  son-ed 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  cause  of  the  injury  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  There  being 
no  common-law  cause  of  action,  plaintiff  elected  to  proceed  under 
the  act  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favor  which  was 
unanimously  upheld  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division.  "De- 
fendant again  appealed  the  case  arguing  that  the  complaint  failed 
to  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  preceding  judgments,  April  2,  1907,  holding 
that  "  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  plead  a  cause  of  action 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  that  its  precise  language 
should  be  made  use  of ;  provided  that  it  appear  plainly  from  what 
is  alleged  that  the  cause  of  action  was  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  that  its  requirement  of  the  giving  of  a  notice  to  the 
defendant  has  been  complied  with.^^  —  Harris  v.  Baltimore 
Machine  and  El  W^rhs^lSS  N.  Y.  Rep.  141. 

In  an  action  to  recover  for  negligence  the  plaintiff  appeals 
from  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  given  at  the  Kings  County 
Special  Term,  that  he  amend  his  complaint  by  separately  stating 
his  common-law  action  and  his  action  under  the  Einployers' 
Liability  Act.  In  reversing  this  order  the  Second  Appellate 
Division  holds  that  "  the  plaintiff  only  claims  to  have  a  single 
cause  of  action ;  it  is  based  upon  the  negligence  of  the  defendants, 
and  he  has  specified  several  different  propositions  as  to  which  the 
defendants  are  alleged  to  have  been  negligent,  some  of  these  con- 
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stituting  actionable  negligence  at  common  law  and  some  of  them 
under  the  statute,  and  the  defendants  are  equally  liable  in  either 
event,  but  are  only  liable  for  the  single  damages  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff.  \Vhy  should  he  be  compelled  to  amend  his  plead- 
ings and  to  set  up  two  causes  of  action  where  he  only  has  one, 
at  the  expense  and  delay  of  this  motion?  No  practical  reason, 
no  reason  commended  by  the  law,  appears  to  us." — Arcado  v. 
New  York  Contracting  and  Trucking  Co.,  116  App.  Div,  793. 

III.  In  a  case  brought  under  section  1  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  which  makes  an  employer  liable  for  negligence  of  one 
"  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,''  the 
trial  court  dismissed  the  complaint.  The  Second  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, however,  reversed  this  judgment  and  was  in  turn  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1907,  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  Reporter's  summary,  that  — 

where  it  appears,  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  for  the  death  of  plaintiflf's 
intestate  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  defective  ladder  negligently  selected 
for  decedent  to  work  upon  by  an  alleged  superintendent  of  the  defendant,  that 
the  decedent  was  in  the  service  of  the  defendant  as  a  helper  to  a  steamfitter, 
or  plumber,  also  working  for  the  defendant;  that  the  latter  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  solely  as  a  steamfitter,  or  plumber,  and  had  been  occupied  as 
such  during  the  entire  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  defendant's  service;  that 
the  steamfitter  had  no  power  to  hire  or  discharge  the  helper,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant  and  directed  to  serve  as  a  helper  to  tfie  steamfitter; 
that  they  worked  together  as  laborers,  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  one  as 
the  mechanic,  fitting  or  repairing  steam  pipes,  the  other  assisting  him  in 
that  work,  the  relation  between  tliem  was  merely  that  of  co-employees ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  helper's  duty  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  steamfitter  with  reference  to  their  work,  the  steamfitter  did  not  occupy 
the  position  of,  and  had  never  been  intrusted  with,  the  powers  of  a  super- 
intendent within  the  meaning  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  defendant 
is  not  liable,  therefore,  for  the  negligence,  or  error  in  judgment,  of  the  steam- 
fitter in  selecting,  for  the  helper  to  work  upon,  an  old  and  defective  ladder, 
which  broke  and  caused  the  helper  to  fall,  whereby  he  received  injuries  from 
which  he  died,  when  there  were  numerous  other  ladders  upon  the  premises  from 
which  a  safe  and  suitable  ladder  could  have  been  selected. —  McConnell  v. 
Morse  L  W.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  187  .V.  Y.  Rep.  341. 

IV.  In  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injuries,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
was  an  oiler  in  charge  of  certain  machinery  in  a  factory;  that 
the  belt  connecting  a  countershaft  with  the  main  shaft  came  off 
the  wooden  pulley  on  the  main  shaft,  and  that  when  the  plaintiff 
and  another  oiler,  by  direction  of  the  shift  foreman,  attempted 
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to  fix  it,  it  doubled  around  the  wooden  pulley  on  the  main  shaft 
and  drew  tight,  loosened  the  pulley  and  stopped  it  so  that  the 
shaft  revolved  inside  the  pulley.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the 
main  shaft  without  shutting  down  the  whole  plant,  and  the 
shift  foreman  had  no  authority  to  <lo  this.  However,  he  directed 
the  engineer  to  slow  down,  and,  with  the  plaintiff  and  two  other 
workmen,  pulled  the  belt  out  so  that  the  lacing  could  be  cut,  and 
then  he  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  go  over  to  the  shaft  and  throw 
the  belt  off.  In  attempting  to  do  this  the  loose  end  wrapped 
around  one  of  tlie  plaintiff's  legs  and  drew  him  against  the  shaft. 
It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  shift  foreman  to  assist  in  hand- 
ling the  belts  and  other  machinery. 

A  verdict  of  $12,500  was  obtained  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  but 
was  set  aside  by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  November,  1906,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  the  court 
holding  that  — 

the  accident  was  caused  by  tlie  separation  of  the  belt  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  efforts  of  the  shift  foreman  and  the  other  workmen  acting  as  co- 
employees;  that  the  liability  of  the  master  does  not  depend  upon  the  grade 
of  the  servant  with  whose  negligence  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  charge  him,  but 
upon  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  performance  of  which  the  injury  arises; 
that  the  work  of  throwing  off  the  belt  which  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  do 
and  the  attempt  to  extricate  the  belt  without  stopping  the  machinery  were 
mere  details;  that  the  accident  was  unusual  and  extraordinary  and  one 
which  the  master  could  not  reasonably  have  anticipated. —  Ouilmartin  v. 
Solvay  Process  Qo.,  115  App.  Div.  794. 

V.  An  iron-worker  while  employed  on  an  elevated  railway  was 
injured  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  an  insulated  conductor 
serving  to  feed  the  third  rail,  and  was  awarded  $700  damages 
by  the  City  Court  of  New  York.  This  award  was  set  aside  by 
the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1906.  In 
reversing  the  latter  judgment,  the  First  Appellate  Division 
in  December  held  that  — 

only  obvious  risks  are  assumed  by  an  employee.  Latent,  hidden  dangers  known 
to  the  employer  and  unknown  to  the  employee,  of  which  no  warning  has  been 
given,  are  not  assumed.  The  duty  to  give  warning  of  such  hidden  dangers  is 
a  duty  which  the  master  cannot  delegate. 

In  the  prevailing  opinion  Justice  Clark  said  in  part: 
"It  has  always  been  the  law  that  an  employee  assumes  the  obvious  risks 
of  his  employment,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  modified  the  rule 
only  in  so  far  as  to  require  a  submission  of  the  question  to  the  jury  as  one 
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of  fact  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the  risk  of  injury. 
{Kiernan  v.  Eidlitz,  115  App.  Div.  141.) 

But  it  is  the  obvious  risk  that  is  assumed.  Latent,  hidden  dangers, 
known  to  the  employer  and  unknown  to  the  employee,  of  which  no  information 
or  warning  or  instruction  has  been  given  are  not  assumed.  The  duty  of  the 
master  is  to  furnish  a  safe  place  iu  which  to  perform  the  work.  This  master's 
duty  cannot  be  delegated.  There  are  kinds  of  work  which  are  inherently 
unsafe  and  can  only  be  prosecuted  witli  the  utmost  care  and  caution.  When 
danger  lurks  in  apparently  harmless  instrumentalities  the  duty  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning  is  imperative.  A  stick  of  dynamite  carries  no  terrors  to 
the  ignorant.  A  wire  may  transmit  by  an  innocuous  current  the  messages 
of  commerce  or  of  social  life  through  the  inductive  agency  of  the  telegraph 
or  telephone  instrument,  or  it  may  carry  an  electric  current  for  light  or 
motive  power  of  such  force  and  intensity  as,  if  interfered  with,  to  cause 
instant  death.  To  inform  and  instruct  under  such  circumstances  becomes  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  master  which  cannot  be  delegated.'^ —  Carey  v.  Manhattan 
Railway  Co.,  116  App,  Div,  247. 

Section  81  of  the  Labob  Law. 
While  operating  a  sizing  machine  in  a  candy  factory,  plaintiff 
had  his  hand  caught  in  a  pair  of  unguarded  rolls.  The  machine 
was  of  standard  make  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  used 
in  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the 
exception  of  being  unguarded,  was  in  good  order.  Suit  was 
brought  imder  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  which  requires  that  all  machinery  "  shall  be  properly 
guarded."  A  verdict  of  $1,500  was  obtained,  but  was  set  aside 
by  the  Third  Appellate  Division  in  November,  1906,  it  being 
held  that  — 

Where  the  employee's  hand  was  caught  in  the  machine  which  he  was 
operating  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  way  attributing  negligence  to  his 
employer,  except  in  respect  to  the  guard  of  the  machine,  it  is  error  for  the 
court  to  refuse  to  charge  the  jury  to  that  effect. 

It  is  error  to  charge  over  exception  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer 
tc  promulgate  rules  for  the  operation  of  its  machinery  where  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  what  rule  could  have  been  adopted  which  would  have  pro- 
tected the  plaintiff  and  when  no  instruction  is  given  on  that  point. —  Severson 
v.  Hill-Warner  Fitch  Co,,  116  App,  Div.  106. 

Cases  under  the  Common  Law. 
I.  A  machinist  operating  a  shaping  machine  "  complained  on 
Monday  to  his  employer  that  the  machine  was  improperly  set 
up  "  but,  on  being  assured  that  the  defect  would  be  remedied  the 
following  Saturday,  continued  to  work.    On  the  Thursday  inter- 
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vening,  he  was  injured,  and  brought  suit,  obtaining  a  verdict  of 
$5,000  damages.  On  the  authority  of  Rice  v.  Eureka  Paper  Co. 
(174  N.  Y.  385;  Bulletin  1903,  p.  185),  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Division  in  November,  1906,  affirmed  the  judgment,  holding  that 
a  master  who  directs  an  employee  to  operate  a  defective  machine, 
even  when  such  defect  is  known  to  the  employee,  and  the  attendant 
'  danger  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  becomes  liable  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  employee  because  of  such  defect  and 
solely  because  the  master  promised  to  remedy  the  defect  at  a 
certain  time  and  the  accident  resulted  during  that  time: —  Swarts 
V.  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  115  App.  Div.  739. 

II.  Donate  Citrone,  a  laborer,  was  awarded  $4,250  damages 
for  injuries  received  by  the  falling  upon  him  of  some  loose  stones 
and  earth  from  the  sides  of  a  trench.  After  a  blast  had  been  fired 
it  was  his  duty  to  remove  the  loose  stones  and  earth  from  the 
trench  which  he  and  others  were  constructing.  On  the  morning 
in  question  he  had  called  attention  to  the  unsafe  character  of  the 
trench,  which  needed  shoring,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the 
fault  would  be  remedied  "  after  dinner."  In  the  intervening 
time,  however,  the  trench  caved  in  with  the  result  aforesaid. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  in  June,  190^,  affirmed  this 
judgment  on  the  doctrine  that  a  promise  by  the  jnaster  to  repair 
a  dangerous  defect,  made  to  the  servant  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue work,  constitutes  a  contract  to  relieve  a  servant  from  the 
risks  of  the  employment  for  the  period  set  by  the  agreement, 
and  the  master,  not  the.  servant,  assumes  the  risk.  (113  App. 
Div.  518;  Bulletin  1906,  p.  494.) 

In  unanimously  reversing  this  judgment  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  April  30th  did  not  disturb  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  but  held  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  work  to  be 
done  was  the  construction  of  the  trench  and  whatever  was  the 
danger  to  which  the  men  were  exposed  it  was  due  to  the  maimer 
in  which  the  work  was  prosecuted.  The  degree  of  safety  near 
the  head  of  the  trench  was  constantly  subject  to  change  as  the 
trench  was  extended.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rule  of 
law  which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  an  employer  to  provide  or 
maintain  a  safe  place  in  which  his  employees  are  to  do  their  work 
has  no  application.    The  cases  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  and 
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in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  applicable  was  that  in  which  the 
person  injured  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
trendi,  but  it  had  been  prepared  for  him  and  the  work  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  the  construction  of  the  trench  itself. —  Citrone 
V.  O'Rourke  Engineering  Const.  Co,,  188  N.  Y.  339. 

III.  On  the  application  of  the  same  doctrine  the  Court  of 
Appeals  the  same  day  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Fourth  Appel- 
late Division,  affirming  an  ^ward  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  thus: 

Where  one  of  a  gang  of  workmen,  employed  by  a  railroad  company  under 
the  directiou  of  a  competent  foreman,  in  the  excavation  of  a  gravel  bank 
with  a  steam  shovel,  which  was  moved  forward  on  a  temporary  track  as  the 
bank  was  shoveled  away,  was  injured  by  the  caving  in  of  an  overhanging  part 
of  the  bank,  he  cannot  recover  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  failed  to 
furnish  a  safe  place  for  its  servants  to  work  in,  since  the  place  where  the 
men*  were  to  work  changed  from  day  to  day,  as  the  steam  shovel  moved  on 
in  its  operations,  and  was  necessarily  such  as  the  conformation  of  the  embank- 
ment and  the  process  of  excavation  made  it;  while  the  caving  in  of  the 
embankment,  was  an  ever  present  possibility  which  required  the  exercise  of 
active  vigilance  to  guard  against,  the  company  had  the  right  to  delegate  that 
duty  id  a  foreman,  and  having  furnished  a  concededly  competent  foreman, 
it  is  not  liable  for  his  negligence,  or  error  in  judgment,  if  any,  in  failing 
to  perform  that  duty. 

The  fact  that  the  company  had  not  furnished  explosives,  with  the  tools 
and  other  appliances  provided,  to  break  down  the  overhanging  top  of  the 
embankment  after  the  earth  beneath  had  been  taken  away  by  the  steam 
shovel,  does  not  render  the  company  liable  where  there  is  no  evidence  that 
explosives  were  demanded  by  the  situation;  that  they  were  deemed  necessary 
by  the  foreman,  or  would  have  been  used  by  him,  if  furnished,  and  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  no  attempt  was  made  before  the  accident,  or  at  any  other 
time,  to  pry  off  the  top  of  the  embankment  with  the  tools  and  appliances 
furnished  for -that  purpose;  so  that  the  negligence,  if  any  there  was,  was  that 
of  the  foreman,  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and  not  that  of  the  company. 
■—Russell  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  188  .V.  7.  Rep.  344. 

IV.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  April,  1907,  unanimously  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  affirming  an  award 
of  damages  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  case  summarized  in  reporter's  head- 
note  as  follows : 

An  employee  who  is  injured  while  riding  in  a  **  skip  "  or  iron  box  used 
in  hoisting  ore  out  of  a  mine,  and  not  intended  for  passengers,  cannot  recover 
damages  where  the  master  has  provided  a  safe  method  of  egress  from  the 
mine,  unless  he  shows  that  he  was  directed  to  so  ride  by  his  superior,  or  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  employees  to  thus  use  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  master;  nor  can  a  recovery  be  had  in  any  event  in  the  absence  of  proof 
showing  some  defect  either  in  the  appliances  or  method  of  construction,  and 
a  master  is  not  bound  to  anticipate  that  an  employee  riding  in  such  a 
"skip"  will  permit  any  part  of  his  person  to  extend  beyond  its  sides. 
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A  master  is  not  bound  to  use  the  best  known  appliances,  but  only  such  as 
are  reasonably  fit  and  proper. —  Bums  v.  Old  Sterling  L  d  M.  Co,,  188 
K.  7.  Rep.  176. 

V.  A  longshoreman  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  iron  shutter 
used  to  close  a  porthole.  A  verdict  was  secured  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiff and  affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division ;  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  February,  reversed  these  judgments  and  granted  a 
new  trial  on  the  following  grounds : 

Mere  proof  that  an  accident  has  happened  is  not  evidence  of  a  master's 
negligence;  he  is  not  an  insurer  and  is  only  liable  for  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  and  prudence. 

Where  the  only  issue  is  whether  a  master  has  failed  to  perform  his  legal 
duty  to  provide  for  his  servant  a  reasonably  safe  and  proper  place  to  work, 
evidence  that  the  servant  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  iron  shutter  upon  one 
of  the  master's  vessels,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  master's  liability 
for  damages,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  some  affirmative  act  or  omission 
constituting  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  showing  that  the 
servant  was  free  from  contributory  negligence. —  Rende  v.  N,  T,  <6  Texas 
Steamship  Co.,  187  .V.  Y,  Rep.  382. 

I 

VI.  A  saleswoman  while  employed  at  her  ordinary  duties  . 
walked  through  an  open  elevator  door  and  fell  down  the  shaft. 
The  catch  on  the  door  was  so  defective  that  the  door  would  not  stay 
shut  but  would  slide  back  and  remain  open.  Moreover  the  eleva- 
tor-boy was  accustomed  to  go  about  the  store  on  errands  and  had 
gone  on  such  an  errand  when  the  accident  occurred.  During  his 
absence  another  employee  had  entered  the  elevator  and  taken  it 
to  an  upper  floor.  At  the  Erie  Trial  Term  in  November,  1905, 
the  complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  court  on  the  grounds  that  de- 
fendant was  free  from  negligence,  but  one  year  later  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Division  unanimously  reversed  this  decision  and  granted 

a  new  trial. —  Wendell  v.  Leo,  115  App  Div.  850. 

VII.  Plaintiff's  intestate  while  at  work  on  a  scaffold  was  pre- 
cipated  to  the  ground  by  the  collapse  of  the  scaffold  and  received 
injuries  which  twenty-six  days  later  caused  his  death.  Defendant 
contended  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  certain  owing  to  the 
lack  of  an  autopsy  and  that  it  was  not  proven  that  the  injuries 
were  the  proximate  cause  of  death.  The  Second  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, however,  in  January,  1907,  imanimously  affirmed  an  award 
of  $17,500  damages  granted  plaintiff  holding,  according  to  the 
Reporter's  head-note,  that  — 
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When  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
resulted  from  an  injury  caused  by  the  ne^igence  of  the  defendant,  the  jury 
are  not  required  to  determine  the  definite  cause  of  death  with  scientific  cer- 
tainty. They  are  not  required  to  base  the  verdict  on  medical  testimony,  and 
are  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  experts  called  by  either  side. 

When  it  is  shown  that  the  decedent,  a  man  of  good  health,  at  work  upon 
a  scaffold  which  gave  way,  fell  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  that  building  stones 
and  mortar  tubs  fell  on  him;  that  his  leg  and  ankle  were  broken;  that  he 
^^•&s  badly  bruised,  especially  his  left  side  and  shoulder,  and  suflfered  from 
shock;  that  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died  suddenly  about 
twenty-six  days  thereafter,  and  the  physician  in  charge  testifies  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  death  was  caused  by  embolism  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  injuries 
were  an  adequate  cause  thereof,  a  verdict  finding  that  the  death  was  caused 
by  the  injury  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  although  other  experts  testify 
that  the  cause  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained  with  scientific  certainty 
without  an  autopsy. 

When  a  witness  has  testified  that  the  deceased  died  of  embolism,  subsequent 
hypothetical  questions  may  be  asked  based  upon  that  assumption. —  Kelly  v. 
Wills,  116  App.  Div.  758. 


LAWS  OF  1907  RELATING  TO  LABOR. 


In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  particu- 
larly emphasized  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  governing  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  addition  of  more  in-i>ectors  to  its  force 
and  further  protection  for  children,  thus: 

The  Labor  Department  should  be  put  on  a  better  footing.  Prior  to  1901 
the  bureaus  or  departments  of  labor  statistics,  factory  insi>CLtion,  and  media- 
tion and  arbitration  were  separately  organized.  In  that  year  they  were  con- 
solidated into  the  present  Department  of  Labor,  but  this  was  accomplished 
without  a  suitable  revision  of  the  law  and  some  confusion  has  resulted.  Not 
only  should  the  law  be  carefully  revised,  but  provision  should  promptly  be 
made  to  increase  the  effii'iency  of  the  department  by  thoroughly  equipping 
it  for  its  work.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  increase  the  duties  of  a 
department  without  supplying  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  discharged. 
And  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners  throughout 
the  State  that  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  inspectors.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
present  force  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  whatever  increase  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
statutes  regulating  tlie  conditions  of  labor  should  be  supplied  without  delay. 
To  attain  proper  efficiency  the  work  should  be  specialized  and  positions  and 
salaries  should  be  graded. 

I  recommend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  important  subject  of  child 
labor.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  in  securing  to  them  their  right 
to  an  elementary  education  and  in  surrounding  them  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, make  a  special  appeal  to  humane  sentiment,  and  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  give  them  fxiU  effect. 

Children  under  sixteen  should  have  an  eight-hour  day.  Such  a  provision 
will  not  only  furnish  protection  from  excessive  strain,  but  will  also  aid  thfe 
administrative  officers  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  also  recommend  that  in  order  to  protect  children  from  dangerous  employ- 
ments there  should  be  a  more  precise  prohibition  specifying  the  occupations 
in  which  children  under  sixteen  shall  not  be  employed.  General  prohibitions 
as  to  such  matters  are  apt  to  be  found  inoperative.  It  is  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned and  essential  to  the  protection  of  children  that  the  law  be  made  as 
specific  as  possible. 


Chapter  505y  which  took  effect  June  ir)th,  completely .  re- 
organized the  Department  of  Labor.  Before  it  took  effect  the 
three  bureaus  constituting  the  Department  were  organized  under 
the  Labor  Law,  (Chap.  415,  Laws  1897  as  amended),  while  the 
Department  itself  was  created  and  its  organization  determined  by 
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Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901.  The  provisions  of  these  two  chap- 
ters were  inconsistent  and  the  necessity  of  construing  them  together 
resulted  in  much  embarrassment  and  confusion.  This  act  there- 
fore repeals  Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  incorporates  pro- 
visions to  determine  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  Labor  Law  itself  (Article  II)  and  amends 
the  provisions  of  that  law  relating  to  the  diflFerent  bureaus  of  the, 
Department  to  correspond.  Appropriately  entitled  heads,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  are  provided  for  those  bureaus, 
namely:  a  Chief  Statistician,  a  Factory  Inspector  and  a  Chief 
Mediator  for  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion and  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  respectively;  the  salary  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  increased  from  $3,500  to  $5,000 ; 
the  deputy  factory  inspectors  are  divided  into  three  grades  instead 
of  being  classed  in  one  only ;  the  composition  of  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  is  changed;  and  the  provisions  of 
Article  X  of  the  Labor  Law  are  amended  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
mediation  and  conciliation  rather  than  upon  arbitration  by  a 
State  Board  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  settling  labor  disputes. 
This  act  amends  the  law  solely  as  to  matters  of  organization  and 
administration,  and  in  no  way  alters  the  substantive  provisions 
contained  in  Articles  I,  IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI  and  XII  of 
the  Labor  Law. 

Chapter  506  is  a  companion  measure  to  the  preceding.  It 
amends  the  Penal  Code  relative  to  violations  of  provisions  of  the 
Lalior  Law  so  as  to  make  it  confonu  to  that  law  as  amended  by 
Chapter  505  supra,  and  to  reduce  the  maximum  penalty  for  a  first 
violation  of  certain  provisions  from  $100  to  $50.  The  object  of 
this  latter  change  is  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  highest  possible  fine 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  of  Police 
Justices,  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  by  in- 
dictment by  Grand  Juries.  For  not  only  was  that  procedure  too 
slow  and  difficult  to  be  effective,  but  the  Grand  Juries  so  uniformly 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  our  petty  prosecutions  and  so  gen- 
erally dismissed  our  strongest  cases  that  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
couraged Factory  Inspectors  they  had  become  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  amendment  is  therefore  most 
important. 
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Chapter  520  is  the  result  of  s  suggestion  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  and  authorizes  him  to  assign  temporarily  to 
this  Department  (Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection)  two  high  grade 
engineers,  employed  by  him  as  steamboat,  inspectors,  whenever 
their  ser\'ices  are  not  needed  in  that  capacity.  That  ordinarily 
happens  during  the  winter  months  when  navigation  is  closed. 

The  appropriation  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  besides 
increasing  the  salaries  of  a  few  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  provides  for  the  following  additions  to  its  force,  viz:  an 
assistant  factory  inspector,  a  medical  inspector  of  factories,  four 
deputy  factory  inspectors  and  eight  employees  with  titles  unspeci- 
fied. This  will  provide  a-  total  force  of  only  one  less  than  called 
for  by  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
is  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  treatment  the  Department 
has  received  from  the  Legislature  for  many  years. 

If  the  plans  of  the  present  Commissioner  be  carried  out  the 
following  will  be  the  resulting  organization  of  the  Diepartment, 
after  October  1st  next: 

The  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Commissioner,  an  assistant  or  counsel,  an  auditing  clerk 
and  a  confidential  clerk. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  Chief  Statistician,  five  statisticians,  an  expert  economist, 
five  special  agents,  two  clerks  and  a  librarian. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 
The  Factory  Inspector  (First  Deputy  Commissioner),  two 
assistants,  a  superintendent  of  licenses,  a  medical  inspector  of 
factories,  two  special  agents,  fifty-two  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
a  tunnel  inspector  and  ten  clerks.  In  addition  there  may  be 
assigned  to  it  temporarily  during  the  winter  months  two  inspectors 
from  the  steamboat  inspection  service  (see  (Chapter  520  supra). 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
The  Chief  Mediator  (Second  Deputy  Commissioner),  a  media- 
tor, two  assistant  mediators,  a  special  agent  and  a  clerk.  Of 
the  "  mediators  "  three,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  will  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration. 
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FACTOBY  LAWS. 


Chapter  485  adds  a  simple  provision  to  Section  88  of  the  Labor 
Law  requiring  that  in  foundries  there  shall  be  suitable  provisions 
for  washing,  and  for  drying  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  which 
otherwise  would  remain  unhealthily  damp  from  sweat. 

Chapter  490  is  an  act  drawn  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
cure  defects  in  Section  86  of  the  Labor  Law  relative  to  the  venti- 
lation of  factories.  As  the  statute  reads  a  factory  has  to  have 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation  but  does  not  have  to  use  those  means. 
This  act  provides  that  after  October  1st  factories  must  be  kept 
properly  ventilated.  And  it  also  provides  that  where  excessive 
heat,  steam,  gases,  vapor  or  other  impurities  make  the  air  un- 
healthy, special  means  must  be  used  to  exhaust  them  so  far  as 
practicable.  This  amendment  still  leaves  our  law  in  this  particu- 
lar somewhat  behind  the  times  in  that  it  does  not  fix  any  standard 
of  purity  for  the  air  of  factories ;  but  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as 
our  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  remains  comparatively  deficient 
in  scientific  equipment  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  a  standard  that  it 
could  not  use  nor  apply. 

Chapter  418  excepts  from  that  provision  of  Section  111  of  the 
Labor  Law  which  requires  that  all  cellars  or  basements  used  as 
confectioneries  shall  be  over  seven  feet  in  height,  such  cellars  or 
basements  over  six  feet  high  as  were  used  as  confectioneries  be- 
fore that  provision  took  effect,  October  1,  1906.  In  the  process 
of  enforcing'  that  provision  this  Department  found  many  cases 
where  it  would  work  extreme  hardship  and  require  either  an 
abandonment  of  the  shop  or  a  most  expensive  alteration  of  the 
building.  In  these  shops  only  a  few  persons  were  employed 
and  those  irregularly ;  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were  not  bad. 
Therefore  and  as  it  was  thought  that  such  shops  can  be  sufficiently 
regulated  by  insisting  on  perfect  ventilation  the  Department  re- 
commended the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Chapter  399  amends  Article  IX  of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to 
mines  and  quarries  by  inserting  therein  provisions  regulating 
work  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  and  imposes  the  duty  of 
inspecting  tunnels  under  construction  and  of  enforcing  such  regu- 
lations therein  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It  was  meant 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  tunnels  now  under  construction  in 
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New  York  City.  The  act  took  effect  immediately  upon  approval, 
but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  a  tunnel  inspector  and  as  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Department  competent  to  perform  such  duties, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  Appropriation  Bill  takes 
effect  October  1st,  when  one  of  the  new  employees  therein  ap- 
propriated for  will  be  a  tunnel  inspector  if  a  competent  person 
can  be  procured  for  the  salary  provided. 

Two  departmental  bills  to  amend  the  factory  laws were 
lost.  One  (Prentice  Assembly  bill  Int.  Ko.  81)  defined  hotel, 
steamship  and  railroad  laundries  run  by  steam  or  artificial  power 
as  factories  and  made  them  subject  to  the  "  factory  laws  "  The 
other  (Prentice  Assembly  bill  Int.  No.  83)  struck  out  of  Section  6 
of  the  Labor  Law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  in  brickyards  the 
provision  against  work  before  7  a.  m.  except  for  extra  compensa- 
tion and  by  agreement. .  Neither  bill  was  important  The  reasons 
for  them  may  be  found  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  1906. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Chapter  291  makes  more  clear  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  adds  a  new  provision  for  the  issuance  of  such  certi- 
ficates to  children  who  are  unable  to  produce  the  legal  evidence 
of  age  required  by  the  former  provisions.  Briefly  stated,  this 
new  provision  makes  proper  physical  development  sufficient  proof 
of  age  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate. 

Some  minor  amendments  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  re- 
specting the  school  record  required  for  children's  employment  cer- 
tificates were  made  by  Chapter  103  and  subsequently  incorporated 
in  a  bill  now  before  the  Governor  (S.  1801,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Agnew,  Int.  1091,  reprinted  on  pages  241-4  post). 

Senate  bill  1837  (introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper,  A.  1539)  prac^ 
tically  redraws  the  "  Newsboy  Law "  (Labor  Law  Art.  XII) 
throughout,  without  substantial  change,  except  that  the  duty  of 
enforcing  it  is  specifically  imposed  upon  the  police  and  the  school 
attendance  officers. 

Chapter  286  amends  Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  that  children  may  be  employed  in  fae- 
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tories  from  nine  to  eight,  and  the  hours  between  which  they  may 
be  so  employed  from  between  6  a.  M.and  7  p.  m.  to  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  The  former  change  was  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  and  had  been  for  some  time  advocated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  But  the  latter  change  was  opposed  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  regulation  that  would  frequently  cause  hardship  and 
yet  be  of  little  value  as  an  aid  to  enforcing  the  eight-hour  rule. 

Chapter  507  amends  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law  to 
take  effect  October  1st.  It  extends  the  provisions  relative  to 
children  under  16  amended  by  the  Page  bill  (Chapter  286  supra) j 
to  apply  also  to  children  employed  "  in  connection  with  factories." 
it  changes  the  law  relative  to  male  minors  between  16  and  18 
years  of  age  by  repealing  the  former  prohibition  against  their 
employment  before  6  a.  m.  and. after  9  p.  m.  and  substitutes  a 
prohibition  of  employment  between  midnight  and  4:  a.  m.  The 
former  prohibition  prevented  such  youths  from  learning  certain 
trades  such  as  brickmaking  and  baking  which  require  work  before 
6  a.  m.  and  after  9  p.  m.  respectively,  and  from  being  employed 
in  certain  high  class  factories  usually  operated  only  by  day  but 
which  occasionly  run  over  into  the  evenings  after  nine  o'clock; 
and  the  Department  has  found  that  in  practice  its  net  results 
were  not  good.  But  the  principal  effect  of  this  act  is  entirely 
to  reframe  the  law  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  females  over  16. 
It  divides  them  into  two  classes,  minors  under  21  and  adults,  in 
order  to  limit  to  the  adults  the  effect  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
courts,  holding  the  night  work  prohibition  of  Section  77  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  applies  to  adults,  (aflSrmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals^  June  14,  1907;  see  pages  177-181).  The  limitations 
upon  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  are  left  much  as  they  were, 
only  the  ten-hour  day  rule  is  made  less  rigid  and  subject  to  more 
exceptions,  while  on  the  other  hand  employment  is  restricted  abso- 
lutely and  in  all  events  to  not  more  than  12  hours  a  day  for  6 
(lays  a  week.  A  new  provision  is  inserted  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  "  swapping  "  employees,  by  which  the  limitation  of  hours 
was  legally  evaded.  And  finally  the  remedial  provisions  of  the 
two  sections,  which  were  vitally  defective,  have  been  entirely 
redrawn  and  made  both  more  easily  observable  and  ^iforcible. 
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In  its  original  form  this  bill  created  an  exception,  adapted 
from  the  English  law,  in  favor  of  factories  manufacturing  seasonal 
and  perishable  articles  or  the  products  of  such  articles,  and  allowed 
them  to  employ  females  over  18  years  of  age  for  66  hours 
a  week,  but  in  not  to  exceed  6  weeks  a  year.  Similar  exceptions 
are  contained  in  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
are  permitted  by  the  recent  international  labor  treaty  signed  at 
Berne.  They  are  based  upon  necessity  and  equity  and  are  con- 
sonant with  health,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  industries  limited 
overtime  during  rush  seasons  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  reduced  hours  in  the  slack  seasons.  But  the  provision  aroused 
such  a  violent  public  protest  that  it  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
That  was  the  cause  of  sincere  r^et  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  who  will  continue  to  urge  its  adoption. 

A  companion  bill  to  the  preceding  was  Hooper  Assembly  bill 
(Int.  No.  1367)  to  amend  Article  XI  of  the  Labor  Law  relative 
to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, which  passed  the  Assembly  but  was  defeated  on  third 
reading  in  the  Senate.  It  sought  to  approximate  the  regulations 
upon  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  stores,  employing  three  or 
more  persons,  to  the  corresponding  regulations  for  factories,  and 
to  transfer  the  duty  of  enforcing  all  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  relative  to  mercantile  establishments  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  from  the  local  boards  of  health  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  Department  was  embarrassed  in  its  advocacy  of  the  bill 
because  if  enacted  it  would  have  increased  its  jurisdiction  and 
have  necessitated  a  large  addition  to  its  appropriation.  But  it 
strongly  endorsed  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  substance  of 
the  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  difference  between  the  statutory 
r^ulations  of  hours  of  labor  in  mercantile  establishments  and 
factories  respectively  is  imjust  to  the  latter  and  makes  more  diffi- 
cult the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  applicable  to  them.  From 
a  comparison  of  Sections  77  and  161  it  will  be  seen  that  children 
under  16  may  be  employed  9  hours  a  day  in  stores  but  only  8 
hours  in  factories;  females  over  16  and  under  21  may  be  em- 
ployed in  stores  without  any  limitations  during  the  Christmas 
rush  seasons,  but  in  factories  they  may  never  be  employed  more 
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than  60  hours  a  week ;  and  adult  women  may  always  be  employed 
in  stores  without  any  restrictions  as  to  time,  while  in  factories 
their  hours  are  strictly  limited.  So  far  as  small  stores,  in  which 
the  employees  quietly  "  keep  shop "  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
are  concerned,  there  is  reason  for  this  discrimination  in  their 
favor.  But  there  is  none  for  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  modem  department  stores.  In  them,  particularly  during  the 
hurry  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  rush  seasons,  conditions  are  in- 
finitely harder  and  less  sanitary  for  women  than  in  the  better 
factories.  Why  for  instance  should  women  packers  be  allowed  to 
work  78  and  84  hours  a  week  in  ill  ventilated  and  crowded  spaces 
in  department  stores  if  it  be  a  necessary  health  regulation  to 
prohibit  their  working  more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  well  venti- 
lated and  properly  appointed  workrooms  in  factories  ?  The  only 
adequate  explanation  ia  that  the  proprietors  of  the  stores  are  bet- 
ter organized  and  have  stronger  political  influence  than  the  manu- 
facturers. In  any  reasonable  space  it  is  not  possible  to  explain 
the  ways  in  which  this  difference  between  the  two  laws  militates 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  law.  but  only  to  cite  one 
illustration.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that  laws 
regulating  the  labor  of  women  are  partly  to  protect  them  against 
themselves ;  for  excessive  work  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  duress 
or  compulsion  but  is  as  often  induced  by  the  extra  pay  and  higher 
wages  obtainable  for  "  overtime  "  in  rush  seasons.  When  therefore 
the  factory  inspectors  succeed  in  limiting  the  hours  in  factories  as 
required  by  law  the  result  is  that  some  of  their  female  employees 
transfer  altogether  to  stores  in  order  to  get  "  overtime,"  while 
others  after  working  short  hours  in  the  factories  during  the  day 
work  in  stores  in  the  evenings.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  benefit 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  law,  and  the  only  tangible  re- 
sult is  to  impose  an  unfair  handicap  upon  manufacturers,  who  in 
consequence  and  not  unnaturally  resort  to  concealment  and  evasion. 
And  a  perfectly  legal  evasion  of  the  law  is  easy  in  some  operations. 
For  instance  a  New  York  City  factory  operator  who  manufactures 
and  packs  his  goods  largely  for  sale  in  that  city  can,  if  the  factory 
inspectors  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  his  packers  during  his  rush 
season  and  if  he  have  stores  of  his  own  or  can  procure  space  in 
or  in  connection  with  any  store  or  stores  where  his  or  similar  ar- 
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tides  are  sold^  transfer  his  goods  in  bulk  and  his  packers  to  such 
store  or  stores,  and  there,  under  conditions  probably  much  inferior 
to  those  in  the  packing  department  of  his  factory,  carry  on  his 
packing  without  any  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  labor  of  his 
female  employees. 

There  were  strong  constitutional  objections  urged  against  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill ;  but  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
existing  factory  law  and  should  not  logically  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  assimilating  the  two  laws. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bill  or  a  bill  containing  the  substance 
of  its  provisions  will  be  taken  up  again  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  enacted  into  law. 

HOUKS  OF  LABOB. 

The  eight-hour  law  for  children  working  in  factories  was  men- 
tioned above,  as  well  as  the  new  law  regulating  the  hours  of 
working  women.  Several  bills  were  introduced  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  employment  of  male  workmen  in  the  public  service^ 
including  firemen  and  policemen  in  cities;  it  was  also  proposed 
to  extend  the  eight-hour  law  (§  3  of  the  Labor  Law)  to  engineers 
and  firemen  employed  in  the  State  hospitals. 

A  bill  to  amend  section  section  6  of  the  Labor  Law  restricting 
the  hours  of  workmen  in  brickyards  operated  by  corporations,  so 
as  clearly  to  legalize  the  existing  practice  of  working  before  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  not  advanced.  Most  of  the  bills  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  adult  males  to  make  such  contracts  as 
they  wish,  or  are  compelled  to  make,  respecting  the  hours  of 
work,  related  to  the  railway  service,  where  the  public  safety  is 
involved.  A  bill  to  reduce  from  ten  to  nine,  the  daily  working 
hours  of  street  railway  employees  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
failed  of  passage,  but  the  bill  to  extend  the  law  to  all  cities  of 
the  second  class  was  enacted  as  chapter  243.  This  act,  which 
took  effect  July  1st,  brings  within  the  application  of  the  ten- 
hour  law  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Schenectady,  and 
Yonkers. 

The  influence  of  the  new  Federal  law,  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor  on  railways,  was  shown  in  the  introduction  of  numerous 
bills  on  the  same  subject,  two  of  which  were  passed.  Chaptert 
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523,  in  effect  March  4,  1908,  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  railway: 
company  to  require  or  permit  an  employee  in  the  train  service 
to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  or  on 
the  completion  of  a  sixteen-hour  trip  to  go  on  duty  again  with- 
out a  ten-hour  rest.  Another  bill  passed  and  now  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Governor  (introduced  by  Mr.  Northrup,  Int.  Xo. 
891,  Printed  No.  2262),  limits  to  eight  hours  a  day  the  working 
time  of  block  system  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  and  sig- 
nalmen.   This  bill,  if  approved,  will  go  into  force  October  1st. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  to  secure  Sunday  rest  for  work- 
men, including  street  cleaners  in  New  York  City  (Senate  Bill 
No.  550,  Int.  No.  476)  and  bootblacks  (after  3  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon).  Only  one  of  the  bills  became  law  —  chapter  297, 
which  gives  the  barbers  of  Saratoga  Springs  a  holiday  on  Sun- 
day during  nine  months  of  the  year,  while  still  permitting  the 
shops  there  to  remain  open  until  1  p.  m.  Sundays.  Elsewhere 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City,  barber  shops 
must  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

Among  the  bills  providing  for  vacations  of  municipal  em- 
ployees, one  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  over  the  disapproval 
of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoey, 
A.  1447,  Printed  No.  S.  1606) ;  it  provides  that  every  employee 
of  the  city  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  vacation  of  ten  days 
without  loss  of  pay. 


.  The  acts  to  preserve  the  health  of  workmen  by  requiring  puru 
air  in  factories  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  drying  clothes 
in  foundries  have  been  mentioned.  The  bill  prohibiting  the 
employment  in  dairies  or  creameries  of  persons  having  infections 
or  contagious  disease  (introduced  by  Mr.  Boshart,  A.  2761,  Int. 
No.  1891),  aims  primarily  to  protect  the  health  of  consumers. 
It  passed  both  houses  and  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
There  was  also  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  cigar  makers  t(» 
touch  the  tobacco  with  tongue  or  lips  during  any  part  of  the 
process. 

Two  bills  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  street 
car  motormen  by  requiring  the  enclosure  of  the  car  platform  in 
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winter.  One  of  the  bills  (introduced  by  Mr.  Gleoghegan,  A. 
1377,  Int.  No.  682)  amends  the  law  for  Kings  and  Queens 
counties  by  requiring  the  platform  to  be  enclosed  on  both  sides 
as  well  as  the  front,  and  the  other  bill  requires  complete  vesti- 
bules in  Westchester  county  (Assembly  Bill  No.  2355,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Haines,  Int.  No.  1178).  Bills  for  the  protection 
of  the  motormen  in  New  York  county,  which  is  at  present  the 
only  county  excepted  from  the  law,  failed  of  enactment. 

Security  from  accidents,  no  less  than  preservation  of  health, 
calls  for  legislative  interference,  and  both  are  embraced  in  the 
act,  already  mentioned,  bringing  tunnel  construction  under  State 
supervision  (chapter  399),  as  the  tunnel  workers  are  not  only 
subject  to  unusual  hazards  from  explosives,  collapse  of  struc- 
tures, earth,  etc,  but  also  to  the  caisson  disease  or  the  "  bends." 
The  new  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  guages  to  indicate  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  tunnels  where  men  are  work- 
ing under  artificial  air  pressure.  The  same  act  carries  some 
needed  amendments  to  the  requirements  as  to  hoisting  apparatus, 
cars,  etc.,  in  mines  as  well  as  tunnels. 

The  well-known  frequency  of  elevator  accidents  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  several  bills  in  relation  to  the  equipment  of  ele- 
vators—  gates,  slides,  automatic  clutches,  etc. —  but  none  were 
passed.  The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  keeping 
of  surgical  supplies  and  appliances  in  factories,  and  similar  bills 
were  introduced  with  respect  to  railrbads,  but  were  not  passed, 
as  the  new  Public  Service  Commissions  are  endowed  with  ample 
power  to  require  the  installation  of  safety  appliances  (chapter 
429).  A  law  was,  indeed,  enacted  for  the  stricter  inspection  of 
locomotive  boilers  (chapter  208),  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill  requiring  the  employment  of  an  additional  brakeman,  mak- 
ing a  train  crew  to  consist  of  six  instead  of  five  persons.  The 
reasons  for  the  veto  were  set  forth  in  the  following  memorandum : 


To  the  Assembly: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  Assembly  bill  No.  456  (Senate 
reprint  No.  1338),  entitled  "An  act  to  better  protect  the  lives  of  railroad 
employees." 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 


Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  June  15,  1907. 
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This  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  in 
the  State  of  New  York  *'  that  runs  more  than  four  freight  trains  in  twenty- 
four  hours,"  to  nm  ovev  any  part  of  its  road  outside  of  yard  limits  any 
freight  trains  composed  of  more  than  twenty  cars  with  less  than  a  full 
crew  of  six  persons,  to  wit:  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and 
three  brakemen;  or  a  light  engine  without  cars  without  a  crew  composed 
of  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  or  flagman,  when  running  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  from  starting  point. 

According  to  present  practice,  freight  trains  are  very  generally  operated 
with  a  crew  of  five  persons,  and  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  compel  the 
employment  of  an  additional  brakeman.  The  necessity  for  this  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  without  three  brakemen  the  freight  trains  are  insufficiently 
manned,  and  that  firemen  are  compelled  to  leave  their  places  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  throw  switches  when  the  two  brakemen  are  required  respectively 
to  go  ahead  of  and  behind  the  train. 

This  bill,  however,  upon  the  facts  developed  before  me  upon  the  hearing 
and  undisputed,  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Such  a  measure  should  define 
the  service  required  with  suitable  reference  to  circumstances  and  conditions 
so  that  the  law  would  apply  in  proper  cases  and  not  otherwise.  The 
bill  takes  no  account  of  the  differences  between  the  different  roads  and  parts 
of  roads,  in  trackage  and  switching  facilities,  and  of  the  fact  that  what  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  railroads  may  be  wholly  unnecessary  in 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central. Railroad  it  was  shown  that 
the  trackage  and  switching  facilities  on  its  main  lines  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  unnecessary  the.  employment  of  a  third  brakeman  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  was  frankly  conceded  by 
supporters  of  the  bill. 

To  require  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of  money  (estimated 
at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually)  without  necessity  for  the 
outlay,  is  simply  arbitrary  exaction  and  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  bill  does  not  refer  its  requirements  to  any  pro^r 
standard  of  necessity  or  provide  any  criterion  by  which  its  proper  appli- 
cation under  varying  conditions  is  to  be  determined.  It  contains  an  absolute 
requirement  which,  upon  the  facts  conceded  before  me,  cannot  be  justified. 

(Signed.)  Chables  E.  Hughes. 


PAYMENT,  ASSIGNMENT,  ATTACHMENT,  ETC.,  OF  WAGES. 

The  bill  requiring  railway  companies  to  pay  wages  twice  in- 
stead of  once  a  month  was  again  introduced  and  this  year  passed 
the  Assembly,  but  remained  in  the  Sen^ate  committee  on  rail- 
roads. A  somewhat  similar  bill  applicable  to  employees  of  the 
city  of  New  York  failed.  The  bill  forbidding  corporations  to 
pay  wages  by  check,  unless  making  provision  for  prompt  redemp- 
tion without  discount,  did  not  pass. 

The  section  of  the  Municipal  Code  which  assists  wage  earners 
to  collect  wages  due,  but  unpaid,  was  amended  so  as  to  permit 
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actions  to  be  brought  within  three  months  instead  of  one  month 
(chapter  425). 

Of  the  four  bills  amending  the  garnishee  law  (§  1391  of  tlu? 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  relation  to  exemptions  and  execu- 
tions) none  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  so-called  "  loan  shark  "  evil  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  for  a  lender  to  accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  6  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  the  usury  law 
is  now  evaded  through  the  payment  of  various  commissions, 
bonuses,  etc.,  whereby  wage  earners  who  borrow  money  in  time 
of  distress  pay  10,  20  or  even  40  per  cent,  a  month. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  the  state  is  itself,  or  through  its  subdivisions,  a  very  large 
employer  of  labor,  and  establishes  many  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  through  statutory  enactment,  there  are  always 
many  bills  introduced  under  this  heading.  Mention  Eas  already 
been  made  of  some  of  the  bills  relating  to  hours  of  labor ;  of  the 
bills  relating  to  the  compensation  of  employees,  two  passed  the 
Legislature  and  are  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  Senate  bill  1614 
(introduced  by  Mr.  Apgar  in  the  Assembly,  Int.  No.  894)  in- 
creases the  salaries  of  guards  in  State  prisons,  the  maximum, 
obtained  after  four  years'  service,  being  $1,000  instead  of  $900. 
Senate  bill  No.  1623  (introduced  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  Int.  No.  338) 
establishes  four  grades  for  guards  in  the  State  prison  for  women, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $600  to  $900,  instead  of  a  uniform 
salary  of  $600.  The  bill  increasing  the  minimum  salary  of  fire- 
men in  New  York  City  from  $800  to  $1,000  was  disapproved 
by  the  Mayor,  and  the  school  teachers'  bill,  after  being  passed 
by  the  Legislature  over  the  Mayor's  disapproval,  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  The  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  street  cleaners 
passed  the  Assembly  only,  and  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  laborers  employed  by  cities,  under  the  Civil  Service 

Law,  failed  in  both  houses. 
♦ 

PBOVIDENT  FUNDS. 

The  growth  of  pension  and  insurance  funds  for  industrial 
employments  is  a  marked  feature  of  recent  years,  which  is  re- 
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fleeted  in  legislation.  In  the  acts  of  the  present  year  are  numer- 
ous provisions  relating  to  pension  funds  for  firemen,  policemen, 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  public  service,  while  the  act  providing 
for  retiring  on  a  pension  Civil  War  veterans  in  the  civil  service 
was  again  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Chapter  463  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  law  regarding  the  disposal  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty left  in  street  cars  to  carriages,  omnibuses,  etc  Such  prop- 
erty may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  must  then  be  turned  over  ta 
the  beneficiary  organizations  of  the  employees,  or,  if  none,  to 
the  public  treasury. 

A  bill  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Governor  (Senate  bill  No. 
1322,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  Int.  No.  983),  adds  a  new  article 
to  the  Insurance  Law  and  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  such 
beneficiary  societies  or  associations  of  employees  in  the  service 
of  the  same  employer.   The  bill  is  reprinted  elsewhere. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  amending  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Law  of  1902,  while  the  bill  making  contributory  negligence 
an  affirmative  defense,  to  be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defend- 
ant, passed  the  Assembly  only. 


•  LICENSING  OF  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Chapter  83  repeals  Article  XIII  of  the  Labor  Law  relative 
to  the  examination  and  registration  of  horseshoers.  The  penal 
statute  making  a  violation  of  its  provisions  a  misdemeanor  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  several  years  ago,  and  that 
article  was  thereafter  ineffective  and  useless. 

Two  bills  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers  and 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  stationary  engineers  were  in- 
troduced, one  of  which  provided  for  a  State  system  centered  in 
a  bureau  to  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
other  bill,  revising  and  codifying  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  City  charter,  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
disapproved  by  the  Mayor.  Bills  were  also  introduced  to  require 
the  licensing  of  journeymen,  as  well  as  master  plumbers  in  cities, 
and  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  master  plumbers  in  villages; 
and  to  require  the  examination  and  licensing  of  automobile 
drivers. 
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For  the  protection  of  immigrants  two  statutes  were  enacted 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  Chapter  185  regulates 
the  taking  of  deposits  on  the  part  of  alleged  steamship  agents  for 
transmission  to  foreign  countries.  Many  immigrants  in  New 
York  City  had  been  defrauded  by  so-called  bankers  and  steam- 
ship agents  who  received  small  savings  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  a  steamship  ticket  for  the  depositor's  relatives  in  Europe,  or 
to  forward  directly  to  them,  and  subsequently  decamped  with 
the  money.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  money 
had  not  been  sent  abroad,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  convict 
one  of  these  "  bankers even  if  caught.  The  new  law  requires 
such  bankers  to  furnish  a  $15,000  bond  and  thus  restricts  the 
business  to  responsible  persons.  Chapter  546,  a  companion  act, 
makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  make  misrepresentations  in 
the  sale  of  transportation  tickets  or  to  advertise  himself  as  a 
steamship  agent  without  written  authority  from  the  company. 

miscellaneous. 

Chapter  140  incorporating  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  of 
general  interest  on  account  of  the  large  sum  ($10,000,000) 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Foundation  by  Mrs.  Sage,  for  "  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions."  The  trustees  have 
limited  the  scope  of  the  Foundation  by  excluding  the  relief  of 
individuals  or  families  and  also  the  sphere  of  higher  education; 
otherwise  they  may  use  its  income  for  purposes  of  "  research, 
publication,  education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  and  institutions,  and 
the  aid  of  such  already  established." 

Chapter  421  relates  to  the  industrial  commission  established 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city  and  making  its 
advantages  known  to  outside  manufacturers. 

Several  bills  relating  to  the  housing  of  workingmen,  including 
amendments  of  the  Tenement-House  Law  were  introduced.  The 
Bulletin  reproduces  a  bill  now  before  the  Governor  relating  to 
bakeries  in  tenement  houses  (Senate  bill  No.  667,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Page,  Int.  No.  795). 
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There  was  an  unusual  dearth  of  bills  relating  to  industrial 
disputes,  injunctions,  etc.,  evidencing  the  generally  satisfactory 
relations  now  existing  between  employers  and  employees.  Some 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  law  governing  the  appointment 
of  railway  employees  as  special  policemen,  but  the  only  bill  that 
passed  (Senate  bill  No.  1172,  introduced  by  Mr.  MoManus,  Int. 
No.  821)  was  one  requiring  that  all  special  officers  appointed  by 
sheriffs.  Mayors,  etc.,  shall  not  only  be  residents,  but  also  voters, 
of  the  county  where  appointed.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  said  to 
be  to  prohibit  the  importing  of  armed  strike  breakers. 

TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  LABOR  LAWS. 

[Arranged  In  chronological  order  of  enactment,  as  indicated  by  the  chapter 
number.  In  order  to  reveal  the  changes  made  In  existing  law,  new  matter  intro- 
duced is  printed  In  iialio  type  and  old  matter  omitted  Is  enclosed  in  brackets.] 

CHAPTER  83. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  article  thirteen  of  the  labor  law  relative  to  horseshoers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaetnhly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  thirteen,  consisting  of  sections  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  27,  1907. 

CHAPTER  103. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law,  relative  to  school  record  cer- 
tificates required  under  the  compulsory  education  law. 

[Amends  sections  3  and  5  of  title  16  of  chapter  556  of  the  Iaws  of  1894,  by 
supplying  technical  omissions  concerning  the  possession  of  school  record  certificates 
on  the  part  of  boys  employed  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  April  3, 
1907,  Subsequently  incorporated  in  Chapter  585  (pages  241-4  post)]. 

CHAPTER  140. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Russell  Sage  foundation. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  AssemhlVt  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Margaret  Olivia  Sage,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Daniel  C,  Oilman,  John  M.  Olenn,  Helen  Oould,  Gertrude  M.  Rice  and  Louisa 
L.  Schuyler,  together  with  such  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  themselves, 
and  their  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
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of  Russell  Sege  foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  maintaining  a 
fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  income  thereof  to  the  improvement  of  social 
and  living  conditions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  shall  be  within 
the  purposes  of  said  corporation  to  use  any  means  to  that  end  which  from 
time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  including 
research,  publication,  education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  char- 
itable or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any 
such  activities,  agencies  or  institutions  already  established. 

§  2.  The  corporation  hereby  formed  shall  have  power  to  take  and  hold, 
by  bequest,  devise,  gift,  purchase  or  lease,  either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  for 
any  of  its  purposes,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  without  limitation  as  to  . 
amount  or  value,  except  such  limitation,  if  any,  as  the  legislature  shall 
hereafter  impose,  to  convey  such  property  and  to  invest  and  reinvest  any 
principal  and  deal  with  and  expend  the  income  of  the  corporation  in  such 
manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  its  trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects.  It 
shall  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  now 
pertain  by  law  to  membership  corporations  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable thereto  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  or  a  majority  of  them  shall 
hold  a  meeting  and  organize  the  corporation  and  adopt  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state.  The 
constitution  shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  members,  the  number  of 
members  who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
meetings  of  the  corporation,  the  number  of  trustees  by  whom  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  corporation  shall  be  managed;  the  qualifications,  powers, 
and  the  manner  of  selection  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  any  other  provisions  for  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  property 
and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  which  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  inunediately. 

Approved  April  11,  1907. 

CHAPTER  185. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  taking  of  deposits  by  certain  persona,  firms  and 

corporations. 

[Designed  for  the  protection  of  immigrants  by  licensing  and  placing  under  boD4, 
(in  the  sum  of  $15,000,  to  the  State  Comptroller)  "all  corporations,  firms  and 
persons  now  or  hereafter  engaged  in  the  selling  of  steamship  or  railroad  tickets 
fpr  transportation  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  who  in  conjunction  with  said 
business  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  same,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  to  foreign  conntrles."  Section 
4  makes  It  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  such  business  without  executing  the  bond, 
and  chapter  546  (see  below)  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advertise 
himself  as  the  agent  of  a  steamship  company  unlesi  he  has  received  authority 
In  writing.] 

CHAPTER  208. 

AXf  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  inspection  and  care  of 

tteam  locomotives. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-nine-a  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  '^An  act  in  relation  to 
railroads,  constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,''  as  added 
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by  chapter  six  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  Ave, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  49-a.  Inspection  of  locomotive  boilers. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  rail- 
road corporation  operated  by  steam  power,  within  this  state,  and  of  the 
directors,  managers  or  superintendents  of  such  railroad  to  cause  thorough 
inspections  to  be  made  of  the  boilers  and  their  appurtenances  of  all  the  steam 
locomotives  which  shall  be  used  by  such  corporation  or  corporations,  on 
said  railroads.  Said  inspections  shall  be  made,  at  least  every  three  months 
[by  competent  and  qualified  inspectors  of  boilers]  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  said  corporations,  or  the  directors,  managers  or  super- 
intendents thereof,  by  persons  of  suitable  qiMlifications  and  attainments  to 
perform  the  services  required  of  inspectors  of  boilers,  and  who  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of  boilers  and  the  appurtenances  there- 
with connected,  arc  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  strength,  form, 
workmanship  and  suitableness  of  boilers,  to  be  employed  without  haggard  of 
life,  from  imperfections  in  material,  workmanship  or  arrangement  of  any 
part  of  such  boiler  and  appurtenances.  All  such  boilers  so  used  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements:  The  boilers  must  be  made  of  good  and 
suitable  materials;  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  water  and  steam  respec- 
tively, and  all  pipes  and  tubes  exposed  to  heat  shall  be  of  proper  dimensions; 
the  safety  valves,  fusible  plugs,  low  water  glass  indicator,  gauge  cocks  and 
steam  gauges,  sJiall  be  of  such  construction,  condition  and  arrangement  that 
the  same  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  active  service  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tion toithout  peril  to  life;  and  each  inspector  shall  satisfy  himself  by  thor- 
ough ewamination  that  said  requirements  have  been  fully  complied  with.  No 
boiler,  nor  any  connection  theretoith  shall  be  approved  which  is  unsafe  in  its 
form,  or  dangerous  from  defects,  workmanship  or  other  cause.  The  person 
or  persons  who  shall  make  the  said  inspections  if  he  or  they  approve  of  ths 
boiler  or  boilers  and  the  appurtenances  throughout,  shall  make  and  subscribe 
his  or  their  name  to  a  written  or  printed  certificate  which  shall  contain  the 
number  of  each  boiler  inspected,  the  date  of  its  inspection,  the  condition  of 
the  boiler  inspected,  and  such  details  as  may  be  required  by  the  forms  cmd 
regulations  which  shM  be  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioners.  Every 
certificate  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  inspector,  and  he  shall  cause 
said  certificate  or  certificates  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  -railroad  commis- 
sioners, within  ten  days  after  each  inspection  shall  be  made,  and  also  a  copy 
thereof  with  the  chief  operating  officer  or  employee  of  such  railroad  having 
[immediate]  charge  of  the  operation  of  such  locomotive  boiler;  a  copy  shatl 
also  be  pUiced  by  such  officer  or  employee  in  a  conspicuous  pla^e  in  the  cab 
connected  with  the  locomotive  boiler  inspected,  and  there  kept  framed  under 
glass.  The  railroad  commissioners  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  itispection  and  testing  of  boilers  as 
aforesaid,  and  may  require  the  removal  of  incompetent  inspectors  of  boilers 
under  the  provisions  of  this  a^t.  Copies  of  such  rule^  and  regulations  shall 
be  mailed  to  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  by  steam  in  this  state. 
If  it  shall  be  ascertained  by  such  inspection  and  test  or  otherwise,  that  any 
locomotive  boiler  is  unsafe  for  use,  the  same  shall  not  again  be  used  until  it 
shall  be  repaired,  and  made  safe,  so  as  to  comply  vnth  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  [A  certificate  of  a  boiler  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
is  in  a  safe  condition  for  use  shall  be  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  rail- 
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road  commissioners.]  Every  corporation,  director,  manager  or  superintendent 
operating  such  railroad  and  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  the^  state  of  New  York, 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  ahd  the  further  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  day  it  or  they  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  comply  with  said 
provisions,  and  the  making  or  filing  of  a  false  certificate  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  every  inspector  who  wilfully  certifies  falsely  touching  any  steam 
boiler,  or  any  appurtenance  thereto  "belonging,  or  any  matter  or  thing  con- 
tained or  required  to  be  contained  in  any  certificate,  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
him,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person,  upon  application  to  the 
secretary  of  said  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  and  on  the  payment  of 
such  reasonable  fee  as  said  board  may  by  rule  fix,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  any  such  certificate. 

9  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to 
be  section  forty-nine-c  and  to  read  as  follows: 

9  49-c.  Care  of  steam  locomotives;  steam  and  water  cocks;  penalty. —  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation  operating  a  steam  railroad,  within  this 
state,  and  of  its  directors,  managers  or  superintendents,  to  cause  the  boiler 
of  every  locomotive  used  on  such  railroad  to  be  washed  out  as  often  as  onOe 
every  thirty  days,  and  to  equip  each  boiler  u)ith,  and  maintain  thereon  at  all 
times,  a  water  glass,  showing  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  ha^ng  two 
valves  or  shut-off  cocks,  one  at  each  end  of  such  glass,  which  valves  or  shut- 
off  cocks  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed  by 
hand;  also  to  cause  such  valves  or  shut-off  cooks  and  all  gauge  cocks  or  try- 
cocks  attached  to  the  boiler  to  be  removed  amd  cleaned  whenever  the  boiler 
is  washed  out  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  requirements  of  this  section;  also  to 
keep  all  steam  valves,  cocks  and  joints,  studs,  bolts  and  seams  in  such  repair 
that  they  will  not  at  any  time  emit  steam  in  front  of  the  engineer,  so  as  to 
obscure  his  vision.  No  locomotive  shall  hereafter  be  driven  in  this  state 
ufdess  the  same  is  equipped  and  cared  for  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section;  but  nothing  here  contained  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the 
observance  of  any  other  requirement  imposed  by  this'  chapter  upon  railroad 
corporations,  their  directors,  officers,  managers  and  superintendents.  Every 
corporation,  person  or  persons  operating  a  steam  railroad  and  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  ec^h  day 
that  such  violation  sh,all  continue.  The  board  of  railro<id  commissioners  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

9  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  April  26,  1907. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  Uw,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  on  street  surface 
and  elevated  railroads  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty- two  of  the  general  laws/'  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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9  5.  Hourt  of  labor  on  street  surface  and  derated  railroads. —  Ten  consecu- 
tive hours'  labor,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor  in  the  operation  of  all  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads,  of  what- 
ever motive  power,  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  in  this  state,  whose 
main  line  of  travel,  or  whose  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  cities  of  [more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants]  the  first  and 
second  class.  No  employee  of  any  such  corporation  shall  be  permitted  or 
allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  consecutive  hours,  including  one-half  hour  for 
dinner,  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  of  accident  or  unavoid- 
able delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra  compensation. 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  April  30,  1907. 

CHAPTER  286.* 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law  relatlTe  to  the  hours  of  employmeiit  of 

minon  in  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  In  Senate  and  Assemhhf,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
cliapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  and  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

$77.  Honrs  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. —  No  minor  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory 
in  this  state  before  [six]  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  [seven]  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  [nine]  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
day;  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  to  make  a  shorter 
work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten 
hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked.  A  printed  notice, 
in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
lubor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required 
of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be 
kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed. 
But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and 
stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they 
shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  such  factory 
except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after 
the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  such  persons  at  work  in  the  factory 
at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  of  the  law. 

*The  changes  effected  by  this  act  have  been  incorporated  in  Chapter  507 
(see  p.  236),  which  tak^  effect  October  1,  1907. 
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9  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 
Approved  May  4,  1907. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  reUtive  to  the  issuance  of  employment  cer- 
tificates for  children  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three  and  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

9  71.  Employment  certificate,  how  issued. —  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  depart- 
ment of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to 
be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employ- 
ment. Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received, 
axamined,  approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed  [ :],  [(1)] 
t^.:  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  pro- 
Tided  in  this  article  [.];  [(2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the 
certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record  showing  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth 
certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  age  of  such  child.  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
custodian  of  a  child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such 
last-mentioned  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed, 
showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child;  which  affidavit  must  be 
taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand 
or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  emplojrment 
certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who  has 
presented  the  school  record  and  affidavit  above  provided  for,  is  in  fact  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  such  age 
can  be  produced  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
two  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision 
exists  or  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the 
board  of  health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent  for  its  action  thereon,  a 
statement  signed  by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or 
papers  as  may  have  been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence 
of  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof, 
may  then,  in  its  discretion,  in  a  proper  case,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such 
evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board  and 
shall  be  received  in  place  of  the  papers  specified  and  required  by  subdivision 
two  of  this  section.  On  due  proof,  in  like  manner,  that  a  child  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  having  a 
course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York 
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other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of  study 
of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration,  and  in  which  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  such  child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  the  compulsory  education 
law,  and  who  produces  and  files  a  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
him  therefrom,  and  who  is  recorded  in  the  school  records  as  fourteen  years 
of  age,  is  unable  to  further  produce  the  evidence  of  age  required  by  sub- 
division two  of  this  article,  the  board  may,  by  resolution,  permit  the  issuance 
to  such  child  of  an  employment  certificate  and  dispense  with  such  evidence 
of  age  as  is  in  said  subdivision  provided.]  also^  evidence  of  age  showing  that 
the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  upwards^  which  shall  consist  of  the  evidence 
thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which 
shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows:' 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate 
filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  con- 
cluMve  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(6)  Certificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
such  child  showing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the 
state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years, 
or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having 
a  substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years* 
duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child  has  been  kept 
as  required  by  the  compulswy  education  law,  provided  that  the  record,  of 
such  9chool  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  tran- 
script of  a  certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of 
baptism  of  such  child. 

id)  Other  documentary  evidence. —  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  officer  'to  wJwm  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an 
employment  certificate,  tliat  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested, 
and  who  has  presented  the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of 
this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivisions  can 
be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health 
of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed 
by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  icith  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may 
have  been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by 
resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age 
of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Physicians*  certificates. —  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  appli- 
cation for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such 
officer  by  a  chi1d*s  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  irho  alleges  his  inability 
to  produce  any  of  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions 
of  this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of_  such  child  for  physicians*  certificates.  Such  application  shall 
contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of 
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such  child,  together  toith  such  further  facts  as  may  he  of  assistance  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less 
than  ninety  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians*  certifl- 
catest  for  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and 
in  case  no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending 
to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then 
and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for 
physical  examination  before  tu>o  physicians  offUsially  designated  by  the  board 
of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they  have 
separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  chUd  is  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  he  ex- 
amined by  a  third  physicicm  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  he  ooncluaive 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a) 
in  preference  to  tJiat  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shaU  not 
accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he 
shall  receive  and  file  in  addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  shounng 
that  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions 
of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such  affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place 
and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must 
be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  and  who  shall  not  demand 
or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
until  such  child  farther  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined 
by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making 
such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful 
cases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
board  or  department  of  health.  Every  such  employment  certificate  shall  be 
signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued. 

§  2.  Section  seventy-three  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  one 
himdred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  73.  School  record,  what  to  contain. —  The  school  record  required  by  this 
article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child 
entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  conunissioner  of  health.  It 
shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  [school  year  previoos  to  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years]  twelve  months  next  preceding  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  [year  previous  to  applying]  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  received  during  such 
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period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fimdamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  [age]  date 
qf  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and 
the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by 
chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  himdred  and  three 
and  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  is  hereby  amended  to  road  as  follows: 

I  163.  Employment  certificate;  how  issued.—  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides  or 
is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employment. 
Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed  [i^,  [(1)]  via?.:  The 
school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this 
article  [.];  [(2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of 
birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed 
according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  or  other  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of 
such  child^  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  a 
child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such  last-mentioned  tran- 
script of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place 
and  date  of  birth  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer 
issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  administer  such  oaths,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 
In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  to  whom  application 
is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment  certificate,  that  a  child  for 
whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who  has  presented  the  school  record 
and  affidavit  above  provided  for,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  such  age  can  be  produced  which 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision  two  of  this  section, 
and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  exists  or  can  be 
produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  officec  or  agent  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child; 
and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, in  a  proper  case,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  of  age 
shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  in 
place  of  the  papers  specified  and  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this  section. 
On  due  proof,  in  like  manner,  that  a  child  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  public 
school  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  having  a  course  of  not  less 
than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public 
school,  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
eight  years'  duration,  and  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child 
lias  been  kept  as  required  by  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  who  pro- 
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(luces  and  files  a  certificate  of  gi'aduation  duly  issued  to  him  therefrom,  and 
who  is  reL*onle<l  in  the  school  records  as  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  unable  to 
further  produce  the  evidence  of  age  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this 
article,  the  board  may,  by  resolution,  jierniit  the  issuance  to  such  child  of 
an  employment  certificate  and  disi)ense  with  such  evidence  of  age  as  is  pro- 
vided in  said  sulxiivision.!  ahOf  ecidcnce  of  ajge  showing  that  the  child  ia 
fourteen  years  old  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  the  evidence  thereof 
provided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which  shall 
be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate. — A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate 
filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child, 

(6)  Certificate  of  graduation, — A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
such  child  showing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the 
state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years, 
or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a 
substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration, 
in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child  has  been  kept  as  required 
by  the  compulsory  education  law,  provided  that  the  record  of  such  school 
shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate. — A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  tran- 
script of  a  certificate  of  baptism  sJu)wing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of 
baptism  of  such  child, 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence, —  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officer  to  wJiom  application  is  made,  a«  herein  provided,  for  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who 
has  presented  the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which  does 
not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this 
section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivisions  can  be 
produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  facts  together  tcith  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child, 
and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  reso- 
lution, provide  that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Physicians*  certificates. —  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  appli- 
cation for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such 
officer  by  a  child's  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  tcho  alleges  his  imbility  to 
produce  any  of  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of 
this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians*  certificates.  Such  application  sJiall 
contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining 
the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians^  certificates,  for  an 
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examination  to  he  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no 
facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit 
or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  other- 
wise the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical  exami- 
nation before  two  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  board  of  health,  and 
in  case  such  physiciam  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they  have  separately 
examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as  sufficient  proof  of 
the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the  opinions 
of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third 
physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  child.  Such  officer  shall  require  the 
evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a) 'in  preference  to  that  specified  in 
any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted 
by  any  subsequent  subdivision  utiless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in  addition 
thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced. 
Such  affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present 
residence  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ad- 
minister such  oath  and  who  shall  mt  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such 
employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  shall  further  have 
personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate, and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and 
file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child 
of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health.  Every 
such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

§  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by 
chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  165.  School  record,  what  to  contain. —  The  school  record  required  by  this 
article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  simll  l>e  furnished  on  demand  to  a  child 
entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It 
«  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  [school  year  previous  to  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years]  twelve  months  next  preceding  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  [year  previous  to  applying]  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  has  received  during  such 
period  instruction  in  reading,  8i)elling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  [age]  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and 
the  name  of  its  parents  or  guardian  or  custodian. 
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§  5.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Approved  May  6,  1907. 

CHAPTER  297. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  ^  An  act  to  regulate  barbering 
on  Sunday,''  in  relation  to  the  application  of  such  act  to  Saratoga 
Springs. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  barber- 
ing on  Sunday,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  carries  on  or  engages  in  the  business  of  shaving, 
hair  cutting  or  other  work  of  a  barber  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  dollars;  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  a  like  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  days,  or  be  punishable  by  both  such  fine  and 
such  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate;  provided, 
that  in  [the  city  of  New  York  and]  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  from 
the  fifteenth  day  of  June  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  inclusive,  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York  throughout  the  year,  barber  shops  or  other  places 
where  a  barber  is  engaged  in  shaving,  hair  cutting  or  other  work  of  a  barber, 
may  be  kept  open,  and  the  work  of  a  barber  may  bo  performed  therein  until 
one  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  6,  1907. 

CHAPTER  399. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  inspection  of  mines,  tunnels  and 

qiiarries. 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  one  hundred  and  twenty- live,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  120.  Duties  of  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  relating  to 
mines,  [;]  tunnels  and  quarries;  record  and  report. —  The  [factory  inspector] 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  see  that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  employed  in  the  mines 
and  quarries  and  in  the  construction  of  tunnels  of  the  state  and  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  therefor;  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  loca- 
tion of  such  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
corporations  owning  or  operating  the  same;  collect  data  concerning  the  work- 
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ing  thereof;  examine  carefully  into  the  method  of  timbering  shafts,  drifts, 
inclines,  slopes  and  tunnels,  through  which  employees  and  other  persons  pass, 
in  the  performance  of  their  daily  labor,  and  see  that  the  persons  or  corpo- 
rations owning  and  operating  such  mines,  and  quarries  and  constructing 
tunnels  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  information 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  person  operating  such  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  upon 
demand  of  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor.  The  [factory  in- 
spector] commissioner  of  labor  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  mine,  tunnel  and 
quarry  examinations,  8hoi/\ing  the  date  thereof,  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  are  found,  and  the  manner  of  working  the 
same.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  during  the  month 
of  January,  containing  a  statement  of  the  number  of  mines,  tunnels  and 
quarries  visited,  the  number  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and 
the  number  and  cause  of  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  that  may  have  occurred 
in  and  about  the  same. 

§  121.  Outlets  of  mines. —  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  [factory  inspector,]  com- 
missioner of  labor  it  is  necessary  for  safety  of  employees,  the  owner,  operator 
or  superintendent  of  a  mine,  operating  through  either  a  vertical  or  [oblique] 
inclined  shaft,  or  a  horizontal  timnel,  shall  not  employ  any  person  therein 
unless  there  are  in  connection  with  the  subterranean  workings  thereof  not 
less  than  two  openings  or  outlets,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart, 
and  connected  with  each  other.  Such  openings  or  outlets  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  safe  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and 
to  the  surface,  at  all  times,  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  such  mine. 

§  122.  Ventilation  and  timbering  of  mines. —  In  each  mine  or  tunnel  a 
ventilating  current  shall  be  conducted  and  circulated  along  the  face  of  all 
working  places  and  through  the  roadways,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  insure 
the  safety  of  employees  and  remove  smoke  and  noxious  gases.  Each  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  shall  cause  it  to  be  properly 
timbered,  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  each  working  place  therein  properly 
secured.  No  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place 
or  imder  dangerous  material,  except  to  make  it  secure. 

§  123.  Riding  on  loaded  cars;  storage  of  inflammable  supplies. —  No  person 
shall  ride  or  be  permitted  to  ride  on  any  loaded  car,  cage  or  bucket  into  or 
out  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  in  process  of  construction.  No  powder  or  oils  of  any 
description  shall  be  stored  in  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  or  in  or  around  shafts, 
engine  or  boiler  houses,  and  all  supplies  of  an  inflamable  and  destructive 
nature  shall  be  stored  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mine  or  tunnel  openings. 

§  124.  Inspection ,  of  steam  boilers  and  apparatus;  steam,  air  and  water 
gauges. — All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  for  mining  or  tunneling  pur- 
poses shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
of  such  mine  or  tunnel  shall  have  such  boilers  inspected  by  a  competent  per- 
son, approved  by  the  [factory  inspector,]  commissioner  of  labor,  once  in  six 
months,  and  shall  file  a  certificate  showing  the  result  thereof  in  the  mine  or 
tunnel  office  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  [factory  inspector] 
commissioner  of  labor.  All  engines,  brakes,  cages,  buckets,  ropes  and  chains 
shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  inspected  daily  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
mine  or  tunnel  or  a  person  designated  by  him.  All  lifts,  hoists,  ropes  and 
other  mechanical  devices  shall  be  properly  designed  and  maintained  to  sustain 
the  weight  intended  to  be  placed  thereon  or  suspended  therefrom,  such  factors 
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of  safety  being  used  as  are  generally  accepted  as  sufficient  hy  competent  engi- 
ncerSf  and  all  cars  and  lifts  shall  he  supplied  with  safety  brakes.  All  hoisting 
ropes  shall  at  all  times  be  of  a  breaking  strength  of  not  less  than  five  times 
the  gross  load  suspended  from  them^  including  weight  of  rope  itself.  Each 
boiler  or  [nest]  battery  of  boilers  used  in  mining  or  tunneling  for  generating 
steam,  shall  Ik;  provitled  with  a  proper  safety  valve  and  with  steam  and  water 
gauges,  to  show,  resi)ectively,  tlie  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of  water 
in  the  boilers.  Every  boiler-house  in  which  a  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  is 
placed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gauge  properly  connected  with  the 
boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge  shall  be  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the 
engine-house,  and  so  placed  that  the  engineer  or  fireman  can  readily  ascertain 
the  pressure  carried.  Every  tunnel  in  which  men  are  working  under  artificial 
air  pressure  shall  be  furnished  with  properly  equipped"  and  placed  gauges 
capable  at  all  times  of  showing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  in  said  tunnel, 
and  said  gauge  shall  at  all  time^  during  working  hours  be  accessible  to  all 
persons  working  on  said  tunnel. 

§  125.  Use  of  explosives;  blasting. —  When  high  explosives  other  than  gun- 
powder are  used  in  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  the  manner  of  storing,  keeping, 
moving,  charging  and  firing,  or  in  any  manner  using  such  explosives,  sliall  be 
in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner 
of  labor.  In  charging  holes  for  blasting,  in  slate,  rock  or  ore  in  any  mine, 
iuntiel  or  quarry,  no  iron  or  steel  pointed  needle  or  tamping  bar  shall  be 
used,  unless  the  end  thereof  is  tipped  with  at  least  six  inches  of  copper  or 
other  soft  material.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  blast  unless  the  mine 
or  tunnel  superintendent  or  person  having  charge  of  such  mine  or  tunnel,  is 
satisfied  that  he  is  qualified,  by  experience,  to  perform  the  work  with  ordinary 
safety.  When  a  blast  is  about  to  be  fired  in  a  mine  or  tunnel  timely  notice 
tliereof  shall  be  given  by  the  person  in.  charge  of  the  work,  to  all  persons 
who  may  be  in  danger  therefrom. 

§  126.  Report  of  accidents. —  Whenever  loss  of  life  or  [serious]  an  accident 
causing  an  injury  incapacitating  any  person  for  work,  shall  occur  in  the 
operation  of  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
thereof  shall  immediately  report,  in  writing,  all  the  facts  connected  therewith 
to  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor, 

§  127.  Notice  of  dangerous  condition. —  If  the  [factory  inspector,]  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  after  examination  or  otherwise,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mine 
or  tunnel f  or  anything  used  in  the  operation  tliereof,  is  unsafe,  he  shall  im- 
mediately serve  a  written  notice,  specifying  the  defects,  upon  the  owner,  agent, 
manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  forthwith  remedy  the  same. 

§  128.  Enforcement  of  article. —  The  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of 
labor  may  serve  a  written  notice  upon  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
of  a  mine  or  tunnel  requiring  him  to  comply  with  a  specified  provision  of 
this  article.  The  [factory  insi^cetor]  commissioner  of  labor  shall  [may  there- 
after] begin  an  action  in  the  supreme  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  such 
provision;  and  upon  such  notice  as  the  court  directs,  an  order  may  be 
gi-anted,  restraining  the  working  of  such  mine  or  tunnel  during  such  time  as 
may  be  therein  specified. 

§  129.  Admission  of  inspectors  to  mines  and  tunnels. — The  owner,  agent, 
manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel,  at  any  time,  either  day  or  night,  shall 
admit  to  such  mine  or  tunnel  or  any  building  used  in  the  operation  thereof. 
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the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  qualified  person  duly 
authorized  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examinationa  and  inspec- 
tions necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  article,  and  shall  render  any 
necessary  assistance  for  such  inspections. 

§  2.  Article  nine  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  three 
new  sections  to  be  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  and  to  read  respectively  as  follows: 

§  134.  Underground  xcorkings  to  he  equipped  with  head  house  and  doors. — 
Every  underground  working  where  the  depth  exceeds  forty  feet  shall  he 
equip'ped  with  a  proper  head  house  and  trapdoors. 

S  135.  Mines  and  tunnels  to  he  equipped  with  washrooms. —  Every  mine^ 
tunnel  or  quarry  employing  over  twenty-fire  men  shall  maintain  a  suitably 
equipped  and  heated  washroom,  which  shall  he  at  all  times  accessible  to  the 
men  employed. 

§  136.  Method  of  exploding  blasts. —  No  blast  shall  be  exploded  by  an  elec- 
tric current  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volts. 

§  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect,  limit. or 
vary  any  liability  which  has  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  3,  1907. 

CHAPTER  418. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  confectioneries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S  111.  Drainage  and  plumbing  of  buildings  and  rooms  occupied  by  bakeries. 
— All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  pie 
or  cake  bakeries,  shall  l>e  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
proper  and  healthful  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with 
air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes,  sutlicient  to  insure  adequate  and 
proper  ventilation.  No  cellar  or  basement,  shall  be  occupied  or  used,  as  a 
bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  comply  witli  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  less  than  eight  feet  in  height  which  was 
used  for  a  bakery  on  the  second  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  provision  with  respect  to  height  of 
rooms.  Basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery  and  ice  cream  manu- 
facturing shops,  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height  [.]  ;  except  that 
any  cellar  or  basement  more  than  six  feet  in  height  which  was  used  as  a 
confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufacturing  shop  before  October  first  nineteen 
hundred  and  siXj  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  with  this  provision. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  5,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  421. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  three  hundred  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
four,  entitled  **  An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relative 
to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls/'  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial commission  for  said  city. 

•  •••••••••••• 

§  572.  The  powers  and  duties  of  said  board  of  industrial  commissioners 
shall  be  as  follows:  To  employ  on  behalf  of  said  city  an  industrial  agent, 
hereinafter  provided  for;  to  superintend  and  direct  his  duties;  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  data  referring  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
said  city;  to  see  that  the  same  are  properly  tabulated  and  arranged  so  that 
ready  reference  thereto  may  be  had  by  the  public  and  other  departments  of 
the  city;  to  have  such  data  and  information  printed  in  proper  form  so  that 
the  same  may  be  circulated  among  the.  public  at  large;  to  impartially  and 
promptly  afiford  information  concerning  the  general  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  and  advantages  in  said  city  to  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  same;  to  hire  such  necessary  assistance  for 
the  mimicipal  industrial  agent  as  he  shall  request  and  nominate,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment;  to  keep  the  offices 
of  said  board  open  and  the  records  of  said  board  accessible  to  all  persons  and 
authorities  from  nine  in  tlie  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  each  day  of 
the  week,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  on  such  additional  hours  of 
said  days  as  said  board  of  industrial  commissioners  may  determine;  to  in- 
quire into  shipping  rates  and  all  other  facts  and  conditions  tending  to  advance 
or  retard  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and  development  of  said 
city,  and  to  report  the  facts  relating  thereto,  and  to  recommend  action 
thereon  to  the  various  boards  and  departments  of  said  city  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  taking  of  such  recommended  action  would  properly  come.  Said 
board  shall  meet  at  least  bi-monthly,  at  such  times  and  in  such  place  or 
places  in  said  city  as  said  board  may  determine. 


Approved  and  in  effect  June  5,  1907. 

CHAPTER  425. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  the  municipal  court  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marshals/'  relating  to  actions  by 
wage  earners. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marshals,**  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  274.  Judgment  in  favor  of  wage  earners. —  In  an  action,  brought  in  the 
mimicipal  court,  by  a  journeyman,  laborer,  or  other  employee  whose  employ- 
ment answered  to  the  genera[l  description  of  wage  earner,  for  services  ren- 
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dered  or  wages  earned  in  such  capacity,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  a  judgment 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the  action  shall 
have  been  brought  within  [one]  two  months  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an 
execution  against  property,  issued  thereupon;  and,  if  such  an  execution  is 
returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  must,  upon  the  application  of 
the  plaintiff,  issue  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant  for  the 
sum  remaining  uncollected,  if  the  indorsement  required  by  this  act  to  the 
effect  that  defendant  was  liable  to  arrest  was  complied  with.  A  defendant 
arrested  by  virtue  of  an  execution  so  issued  against  his  person,  must  be 
actually  confined  in  the  jail,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  liberties  thereof;  but 
he  must  be  discharged  after  having  been  so  confined  for  fifteen  days.  After 
his  discharge  another  execution  against  his  person  cannot  be  issued  upon  the 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  creditor  may  enforce  the  judgment  against 
property  as  if  the  execution,  from  which  the  judgment  debtor  is  discharged, 
has  been  returned,  without  his  being  taken^ 

$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  5,  1907. 


AN  ACT  to  establish  the  public  service  comniissions  and  prescribing  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  certain 
public  service  corporations  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 


§  47.  Investigation  of  accidents. —  Each  commission  shall  investigate  the 
cause  of  all  accidents  on  any  railroad  or  street  railroad  within  its  district 
which  result  in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  or  property,  and  which  in 
its  judgment  shall  require  investigation.  Every  common  carrier,  railroad  cor- 
poration and  street  railroad  corporation  is  hereby  required  to  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  commission  of  every  accident  happening  upon  any  line  of  railroad 
or  street  railroad  owned,  operated,  controlled  or  leased  by  it,  within  the 
territory  over  which  such  commission  has  jurisdiction  in  such  manner  as  the 
commission  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  or 
used  for  any  purpose  against  such  conmion  carrier,  railroad  corporation  or 
street  railroad  corporation  giving  such  notice  in  any  suit  or  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said  notice. 


§  66.  General  powers  of  commissions  in  respect  to  gas  and  electricity. — 

Each  conunission  shall  within  its  jurisdiction: 


2.  *  *  have  power  to  order  such  improvements  as  will  best  •  •  ♦ 
protect  those  using  such  gas  or  electricity  and  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  thereof,  or  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
works,  wires,  poles,  lines,  conduits,  ducts  and  systems  maintained  in  connectiofl 
therewith. 


CHAPTER  429. 
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CHAPTER  463. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  **  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of 
property  left  in  street  surface  railroad  cars,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,"  relative  to  cahs,  coaches,  stages  and  other  similar 
vehicles. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follotcs: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of 
property  left  in  street  surface  railroad  cars,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  street  surface  railway  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  state,  and  of  every  corpoi-ation  engaged  in  this  state  in 
the  business  of  carrying  passengers  for  hire  in  cabs,  coaches,  or  other  similar 
vehicles  or  of  letting  such  vehicles  for  hire,  or  in  the  business  of  operating  a 
line  of  stages  or  omnibuses,  which  shall  have  unclaimed  property  left  in  its 
cars,  cabs,  coaches,  stages  or  other  similar  vehicles,  to  ascertain  if  possible, 
the  owner  or  owners  .of  such  property,  and  to  notify  such  owner  or  owners 
of  the  fact  by  mail  as  soon  as  possible,  after  such  property  comes  into  its 
possession.  Every  such  corporation  which  shall  have  such  property  not  per- 
ishable, in  its  possession  for  the  period  of  three  months,  may  sell  the  same 
at  public  auction,  after  giving  notice  to  that  effect,  by  one  publication,  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale,  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
or  village  in  which  such  sale  is  to  take  place,  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
such  sale  will  Ikj  held,  and  such  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
until  all  the  articles  offered  for  sale  are  sold.  All  perishable  property  so 
left,  may  be  sold  by  any  such  [street  surface  railroad]  corporation  without 
notice,  as  soon  as  it  can  be,  upon  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained. 

§  2.  Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  2.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  any  such  unclaimed  property, 
after  deducting  charges  for  storage  and  expenses  of  sale,  shall  be  paid  by 
any  such  corporation  to  the  treasurer  of  any  association,  c6mposed  of  the 
employees  of  such  [street  railroad]  corporation,  having  for  its  object  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  its  members  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  sickness 
or  accident,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  association  and  its  members;  and 
where  no  such  association  of  the  employees  of  any  such  [street  railroad]  cor- 
poration is  in  existence  at  the  time  of  any  such  sale,  such  moneys  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  or  if  in  a  city,  to  the  chief 
fiscal  officer  thereof,  in  which  such  sale  took  place  for  the  benefit  of  such 
city  or  county. 

§  3.  All  acts  and  part«  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  June  10,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  485. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relatire  to  providing  wash-rooms  in 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  AssemNy,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  88.  Wash-room  and  water-closets. —  Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suit- 
able, convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or  water-closets  for  each  sex,  which 
shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  all  ob- 
scene writing  or  marking;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient  wash-room. 
The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches.  Inside 
closets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  all  cases  when  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a 
dressing-room  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor.  In  all  brass  and  iron  foundries  there  shall  he  provided  and  main- 
tained for  the  iise  of  employees,  suitable  vmshrooms  with  proper  water  service, 
and  suitable  provision  for  drying  of  the  working  clothes  of  persons  using  the 
same, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Approved  June  11,  1907. 

CHAPTER  490. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  ventilation  of  factories. 

The  Pegple  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,*'  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

%  86.  Ventilation. — The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  shall  provide, 
in  each  workroom  thereof,  proper  and  suflacient  means  of  ventilation,  and 
shall  maintain  proper  and  sufficient  ventilation;  if  excessive  heat  he  created 
or  if  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  impurities  that  may  he  injurious  to 
health  he  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on 
therein  the  room  must  he  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
harmless,  so  fa/r  as  is  practicable;  in  case  of  failure  the  commissioner  of  labor 
[factory  inspector]  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  be  provided.  Such  owner, 
agent  or  lessee  shall  provide  such  ventilation  within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  upon  him  of  such  order,  and  in  case  of  failure,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  ten  dollars  for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty 
days,  to  be  recovered  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  [factory  inspector,  in  his 
name  of  office.] 

%  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Approved  June  11,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  505. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law  and  repeal  chapter  nine  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  department  of 


Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  between  arti- 
cles one  and  two  thereof  a  new  article  to  be  numbered  article  two  and  to 
read  as  follows: 


Section  30.  Commissioner  of  labor. 

31.  Deputy  commissioners. 

32.  Bureaus. 

33.  Powers. 

34.  Salaries  and  expenses. 

35.  Suh-offioes. 

36.  Reports. 

37.  Old  records. 

Section  30  Commissioner  of  labor. —  There  shall  continue  to  he  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  labor  who  sJiall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  ioith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  and  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  appointed.  He  shall  receive 
an  annuaZ  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  shall  appoint  all  officers,  clerks 
and  other  employees  in  the  department  of  labor.  Wherever  the  title  of 
factory  inspector  is  used  in  article  one  of  this  chapter  or  the  title  of  com- 
missioner of  labor  statistics  in  article  four  thereof  it  shcUl  be  construed  to 
mean  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  31.  Deputy  commissioners. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forthwith 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  remove 
two  deputy  commissioners  of  labor,  who  sJiall  receive  such  annual  salaries, 
not  to  ewceed  three  thousand  dollars  each,  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
The  powers  hereinafter  conferred  upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commis- 
sioners shall  not  include  the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployees in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

§  32.  Bureaus. —  The  department  of  labor  shall  be  divided  into  three  bureaus 
as  follows :  factory  inspection,  labor  statistics  and  mediation  and  arbitration. 

S  33.  Powers. —  Subdivision  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies  and 
their  (assistants  and  each  special  agent  and  deputy  factory  inspector  may 
administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
this  oh€4>ter. 

Subd,  2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  hy  force  or 
otherwise  the  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies,  their  assistants  or  the 
special  agents  or  deputy  factory  inspectors  whUe  in  the  performance  of  their 


labor. 


ARTICLE  II. 


Department  of  labor. 
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duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  hy  such  officers  per- 
taining to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any 
place  where  and  when  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

8ubd.  3,  All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  deputies,  CLSsistants,  special 
agents  and  deputy  factory  inspectors  given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  And  <Ul  a^cts, 
notices,  orders,  permits  and  directions  by  any  provisions  of  this  chapter 
directed  to  be  performed  or  given  by  the  factory  inspector,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  or  other  officer  of  the  department  of  labor 
may  be  performed  or  given  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  by  any  officer  of  the  department  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  such  com- 
missioner in  the  name  of  such  commissioner. 

8ubd.  If.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used 
badges  for  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  the  department  of  labor  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

§  5^.  Salaries  and  expenses. —  All  necessary  eapenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  upon  the  xoarrant  of  the  comptroller  issued  upon  proper  vouchers 
therefor.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the 
deputy  commissioners,  their  assistants,  the  special  agents  and  statisticians, 
the  deputy  factory  inspectors  and  other  field  officers  of  the  department  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  audited  by  the 
comptroller. 

§  S5.  Sub-offices. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  establish  and  ^maintain 
a  sub-office  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  necessary.  He 
may  designate  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  to  take  charge  of  and 
manage  any  such  office,  subject  to  his  direction.  The  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  office  shall  be  paid  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor. 

§  86.  Reports. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  report  annually  to  the 
legislature. 

§  37,  Old  records. —  All  statistics  furnished  to  and  all  complaints,  reports 
and  other  documentary  matter  received  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  or  amy  act  repealed  or  superseded  thereby  may  be 
destroyed  by  such  commissioner  after  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the 
time  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

S  38.  Counsel. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  employ  counsel  in  the  de- 
partment of  labor  to  represent  the  department  or  to  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  actions  or  proceedings  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Such  counsel  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
by  law. 

§  2.  Article  two  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered  article  three  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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ARTICLE  [II]  ///. 
Bureau  [Commissioner]  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Section  [30]  40.  Bureau  [Commissioner]  of  labor  statistics. 
[31]        Duties  and  powers. 

[32]  42.  Statistics  to  be  furnished  upon  request. 

§  [30]  JfO.  Bureau  [Commissioner]  of  labor  statistics. —  There  shall  continue 
to  be  a  bureau  [commissioner]  of  labor  statistics,  which  shall  he  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  chief  statistician^  hut  suhject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  [who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  chief  clerk 
at  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  such  other  clerks  and  assist- 
ants as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  fix  their  salaries.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  successor  of  the  commissioner  in  office  when  this  chapter  takes  effect  is 
abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  preceding  the  time 
when  such  term  would  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of 
such  commissioner  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January.] 

§  [31]  Jil.  Duties  and  powers. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  [statistics]  shall 
collect,  assort,  systematize  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  legislature, 
[within  ten  days  after  the  convening  thereof  in  each  year,]  statistical  details 
in  relation  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen  and 
tf'  the  productive  industries  of  the  state.  He  may  subpoena  witnesses,  take 
and  hear  testimony,  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions  and  administer 
oaths, 

§  [32]  42.  Statistics  to  be  furnished  upon  request.— The  owner,  operator, 
manager  or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry, 
machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  agent,  superin- 
tendent, subordinate,  or  employee  thereof,  and  any  person  employing  or 
directing  any  labor  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shiall,  when 
requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  [statistics],  furnish  any  information 
in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  which  the  commissioner  is  authorized 
to  require,  and  shall  admit  him  to  any  place  where  labor  is  carried  on  which 
iff  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  [herein  named]  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection.  All  statistics  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  [sta- 
tistics], pursuant  to  this  article,  may  be  destroyed  by  such  commissioner 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof. 
A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  commissioner,  or  a  person  authorized  by 
him,  to  any  such  establishment,  or  to  furnish  him  any  information  requested, 
or  who  refuses  to  answer  or  untruthfully  answers  questions  put  to  him  by 
such  commissioner,  in  a  circular  or  othenvise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of 
the  state  the  sum  of  one  hundred'  dollars  for  each  refusal  [and]  or  untruth- 
ful answer  [untruthfully]  given,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  name  of  office.  The  amount  so  recovered  shall  be  paid  in  to  the 
state  treasury. 

§  3.  Article  five  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  foIlowB: 
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ARTICLE  V. 


Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,    [Factory  Inspector,  Assistant  and  Deputies.] 

Section    60.  Factory  inspector  [and  assistant]. 

61.  Deputies  [and  clerks]. 

62.  General  powers  and  duties  [of  factory  inspector]. 

63.  Reports. 
[64.  Badges.] 

[65.  Payment  of  salaries  and  expenses.] 
[66.  Sub-office  in  New  York  city.] 

67.  Duties  [of  factory  inspector]  relative  to  apprentices.  • 

68.  Laws  to  he  posted, 

§  60.  Factory  inspector. —  [and  assistant.  There  shall  continue  to  be  a 
factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  shall  be  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  successor  of 
the  factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector  in  office  when  this 
chapter  takes  effect  shall  be  abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  last  dAy  of 
December  preceding  the  time  when  each  such  term  would  otherwise  expire, 
and  thereafter  each  such  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January.  There 
shall  be  paid  to  the  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  the  assistant  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.]  There  shall  continue  to  he  a  hureau  of  factory 
inspection.  The  first  deputy  commissioner  of  lahor  shall  he  the  factory  in- 
spector of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  hureau,  hut  suhject  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  lahor. 

S  61.  Deputies  [and  clerks]. —  The  commissioner  of  /aftor  [factory  inspector] 
may  appoint  from  time  to  time  not  more  than  sixty  [fifty]  persons  as 
deputy  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and 
•  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  deputy  factory  inspectors  may 
he  divided  into  three  grades,  hut  not  more  than  five  shall  he  of  the  third 
grade.  Each  deputy  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  [two  hundred]  dollars,  each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual 
salary  of  one  tJiousand  two  hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an 
annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  [The  factory  inspector 
may  designate  six  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  rooms 
occupied  and  used  as  bakeries  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products.  One  of  such 
deputies  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mining,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the 
direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  to  inspect  mines  and  quarries  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto.  The  factory  inspector  may 
appoint  one  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  act  as  clerk  in  his  principal  office.] 

§  62.  General  powers  and  duties  [of  the  factory  inspector].— j8r«6(Wi?i«ton 
The  commissioner  of  lahor  [factory  inspector]  may  divide  the  state  into  dis- 
tricts, assign  one  or  more  deputy  factory  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may 
in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from  one  district  to  another;  he  may  assign 
any  of  them  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  factories  or  to  enforce 
any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  he  may  assign  any  one  or  more  of 
them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

8uhd,  2.  The  commissioner  of  lahor  may  authorize  any  deputy  commis- 
sioner or  assistant  and  any  special  agent  or  inspector  in  the  department  of 
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labor  to  act  as  a  deputy  factory  inspector  with  the  full  povoer  and  authority 
thereof, 

8ubd:  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
and  his  assistant  or  assistants  and  every  deputy  or  acting  deputy  factory  in- 
spector may  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room 
where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  he  may  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  labor  is  being  performed  therein, 

Subd,  4-  The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  shall  visit  and 
inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected  the  factories,  during  feasonable 
'hours,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  be  enforced  therein  [,  and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  same.l 

Subd,  5,  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating 
to  factories,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict 
therewith,  may  [shall]  be  observed  and  enforced  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  [The  factory  inspector,  assistant  and  each  deputy  may  administer  oaths 
and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.] 

[No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder,  by  force  or  otherwise, 
the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputies  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  aaked 
by  such  officers  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.] 

[All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  assistants  or  deputy  factory  in- 
si>ectors  given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the 'factory  inspector  J 

§  63.  Reports. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  shall  make 
an  annual  report  [annually]  to  the  legislature  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau, 
[in  the  month  of  January.  The  assistant  factory  inspector  and  each  deputy 
shall  report  to  the  factory  inspector,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  require.] 

[§  64.  Badges. —  The  factory  inspector  may  procure,  and  cause  to  be  used« 
badges  for  himself,  his  assistant  and  deputies,  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  use  of  the  department.] 

[§  65.  Pajrment  of  salaries  and  expenses. —  All  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  factory  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  proper 
vouchers  therefor.  The  reasonable  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of 
the  assistant  factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors,  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  factory  inspector  and  audited  by  the  comptroller.  All  such 
expenses  and  the  salaries  of  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  and  deputies 
shall  be  payable  monthly.] 

[§  66.  Sub-office  in  New  York  city. —  The  factory  inspector  may  establish 
and  maintain  a  sub-office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
duties  of  his  office  demand  it.  He  may  designate  one  or  more  of  the  deputy 
factory  inspectors  to  take  charge  of  and  manage  such  office,  subject  to  his 
direction.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  such  office  shall  be 
paid,  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  factory  inspector.] 

§  67.  Duties  [of  factory  inspector]  relative  to  apprentices. —  The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  [factory  inspector,  his  assistant  and  deputies]  shall  enforce 
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the  provisions  of  the  domestic  relations  law,  relative  to  indenture  of  appren- 
tices, and  prosecute  employers  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  indentures  and  of  such  law  in  relation  thereto. 

§  68.  Laws  to  he  posted. —  A  copy  or  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter applicahle  thereto^  to  he  prepared  and  furnished  hy  the  ^commissioner  of 
lahor,  shall  he  kept  posted  hy  the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each 
floor  of  every  factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  hy  the 
provisions  thereof. 

§  4.  Article  ten  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Section 

Chief  mediator. 

HI. 

Mediation  and  investigation. 

[140] 

U2. 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.    [Organization  of  board,] 

[141. 

Secretary  and  his  duties.]. 

[142] 

US, 

Arbitration  by  the  board. 

[143, 

Mediation  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout.] 

144. 

Decisions  of  board. 

145. 

Annual  report. 

146. 

Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitrators. 

147. 

Consent;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. 

148, 

Decision  of  arbitrators. 

[149. 

Appeals.] 

§  140.  Chief  mediator. —  There  shall  continue  to  he  a  bureau  of  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  second  deputy  commissioner  of  lahor  sJiall  he  the  chief 
mediator  of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  hut  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  lahor. 

§  l.^J.  Mediation  and  investigation. —  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs 
or  is  seriously  threatened  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  shall,  if  practicable,  proceed  promptly  to  the  locality  thereof  and 
endeavor  hy  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
If  the  commissioner  of  lahor  deems  it  advisable  the  hoard  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  may  proceed  to  the  locality  and  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and 
for  that  purpose  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  in  the  case  of 
a  controversy  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration. 

§  142.  [140.  Organization  of  board.]  Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. — 
Tliere  shall  continue  to  be  a  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  chief  mediator  and  two  other  officers  of  the  department 
of  lahor  to  be  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  lahor. 
The  chief  mediator  when  present  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  hoard,  [con- 
sisting of  three  competent  persons  to  be  known  as  arbitrators,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  each  of 
whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  terra  of  three  years,  and  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  term  of  office  of  the  successors  of 
the  members  of  such  board  in  office  when  this  chapter  takes  eff^,  shall  be 
abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  preceding  the 
time  when  each  such  term  would  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  each 
term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January.    One  member  of  such  board 
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shall  belong  to  the  political  party  casting  the  highest,  and  one  to  the  party 
casting  the  next  highest  nmnber  of  votes  for  governor  at  the  last  preceding 
gubernatorial  election.  The  third  shall  be  a  member  of  an  in(;orporated  labor 
organization  of  this  state.]  TVo  members  of  such  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time 
or  place  within  the  state.  Examinations  or  investigations  ordered  by  the 
board  may  be  lield  and  taken  by  and  before  any  of  their  number,  if  so 
directed,  but  a  decision  rendered  in  such  a  case  shall  not  be  deemed  con- 
clusive until  approved  by  the  board. 

'[§  141.  Secretary  and  his  duties. —  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years.  He  sliall  keep  a  full  and  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  all  documents  and  testimony 
forwarded  by  the  local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  sliall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  He  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  the  board,  and  call 
for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  board.] 

§  [142.]  Arbitration  by  the  board. — grievance  or  dispute  between  an 
employer  and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  the  board  of*  arbitration 
and  mediation  for  their  determination  and  settlement.  Such  submission  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  contain  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  grievance  or  dispute 
and  the  cause  thereof,  and  also  an  agreement  to  ^bide  the  determination  of 
the  board,  and  during  the  investigation  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work, 
without  a  lockout  or  strike.  Upon  such  submission,  the  board  shall  examine 
the  matter  in  controversy.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  they  may  sub- 
poena witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  [and]  take  and  hear  testimony,  [.] 
and  call  for  and  examine  hooka,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the 
controversy.  SuhpoBnas  shall  he  issued  hy  the  chairman  under  the  seal  of 
the  department  of  lahor.  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  in  courts 
of  record.  The  decision  of  the  board  must  be  rendered  within  ten  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

[§  143.  Mediation  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout. —  Whenever  a  strike  or  lock- 
out occurs  or  is  seriously  threatened,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  It  may  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and  for 
that  purpose  has  the  same  power  as  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  submitted 
to  it  for  arbitration.] 

§"144.  Decisions  of  board. —  Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  every 
[examination  or  investigation  authorized  by  this  article,]  arhitration,  the 
board  or  a  majority  thereof  shall  render  a  decision,  stating  such  details  as 
will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  points  disposed  of 
by  them,  and  make  a  written  report  of  their  findings  of  fact  and  of  their 
recommendations  to  each  party  of  the  controversy.  Every  decision  and  report 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  and  a  copy  thereof  served  upon  each 
party  to  the  controversy.  [,  and  in  case  of  a  submission  to  arbitration,  a  copy 
shall  be  filed  in  tlic  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  con- 
troversy arose.] 

§  145.  Annual  report. —  The  [board]  commissioner  of  lahor  shall  make  an 
'annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  operations  of  this  hureau,  [and  shall 
include  therein  such  statements  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual 
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work  of  the  board,  the  facts  relating  to  each  controversy  considered  by  them 
and  the  decision  thereon,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as 
may  seem  conducive  to  harmony  in  the  relations  of  enr^loyers  and  employees.] 

§  146.  Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitrators. — grievance  or  dis- 
pute between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  a  board  of 
arbitrators,  consisting  of  three  ^lersons,  for  hearing  and  settlement.  When 
the  employees  concerned  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor  organization, 
[which  is  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body,]  one  arbi- 
trator may  be  appointed  by  sucli  [central  body]  organization  and  one  by  the 
employer.  The  two  so  designated  shall  appoint  a  third,  who  shall  be  chair- 
roan  of  the  board.  [If  the  employees  concerned  in  such  grievance  or  dispute 
are  members  of  good  standing  of  a  labor  orgmization  which  is  not  represented 
in  a  central  body,  the  organization  of  which  they  are  members  may  select  and 
designate  one  arbitrator.]  If  such  employees  are  not  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  a  majority  thereof  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose, 
may  designate  one  arbitrator  for  such  board. 

§  147.  Consent;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. —  Before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  each  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  sign  a  consent  to  act  and  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  his  duties  as  such 
arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
county  or  counties  wliere  the  controversy  arose.  When  such  board  is  ready 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  it  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  act  as 
secretary,  and  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  The  board  may,  through  its  chairman,  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance  and  take  and  hear  testimony.  The  board 
may  make  and  enforce  rules  for  its  government  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  before  it,  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments. 

§  148.  Decision  of  arbitrators. —  The  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
close  of  the  hearing,  render  a  written  decision  signed  by  them  giving  sucTi 
details  as  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  questions  decided 
by  them.  [Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  submitted  to 
such  arbitrators,  unless  within  ten  days  thereafter  an  appeal  is  taken  there- 
from to  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.]  One  copy  of  the 
decision  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where 
the  controversy  arose  and  one  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  [secretary  of 
the  state  board]  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

t§  149.  Appeals. —  The  state  board  of  arbitration  shall  hear,  consider,  and 
investigate  every  appeal  to  it  from  any  such  board  of  local  arbitrators  and 
its  decisions  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  the  clerk's,  office 
of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and  duplicate  copies 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  controversy.  Such  decision  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  parties  to  the  arbitration.] 

§  6.  Section  one  hundred  and  six  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is 
liereby  repealed. 

9  6.  Chapter  nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An 
act  to  create  a  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  labor, 
and  abolishing  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory 
inspector,  and  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,"  is  hereby 
repealed. 

§'  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  15.  1907.  p.^,,^^,  GoOglc 
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CHAPTER  506. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  relative  to  violations  of  provisions  of  the 

lahor  law. 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of  the  penal  code,  as 
amended  by  chapter  fdur  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  384-h.  Hours  of  lahor  to  he  required. —  Any  person  or  corporation, 

1.  Who,  contracting  with  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  require 
more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a  day*s  labor;  or  ^ 

2.  Who  shall  require  more  than  ten  hours  labor,  including  one-half  hour 
for  dinner,  to  be  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  by  the  employees 
of  a  street  surface  and  elevated  railway  owned  or  operated  by  corporations 
whose  main  line  of  travel  or  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  or 

3.  W^ho  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  owning  or  operating 
a  brickyard  to  work  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  section  sta?  of  the  labor 
law  [more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  to  commence  work  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  by  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee];  or, 

•4.  Who  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  of  thirty  miles  in  length  or  over,  in  wliole  or  in  part  within  this 
state  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
olFcnse.  If  any  contractor  with  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation  shall 
require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor,  upon  conviction  therefor 
in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited  at  the  option  of  the 
municipal  corporation. 

§  2.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-1  of  the  penal  code,  as  amended 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  and  by  chapter  tliree  hundred  and  eiglity  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  384-1.  Violations  of  provisions  of  lahor  law. —  Any  person  who  violates  or 
does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  tiro  of  the  lahpr  laic,  relating  to  the  department 
of -labor; 

2.  The  provisions  or  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics; 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  five  of  the  labor  latv,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  factory  inspection; 

Jf  [1].  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories; 

5  [21.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  in  tenements; 

6  [3].  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries 
and  confectionery  establishments  [,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  or  meal  food  products  therein] ; 

7  [4].  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 


*  Subdivision  4  was  subsequently  amended  by  chapter  523. 
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8  [5].  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in 
relation  to  'any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any 
matter  required  by  articles  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any 
affidavit,  record,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  [one  hundred]  fifty  dollars;  for 
a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  5.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-f  of  the  penal  code,  as  amended 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  15,  1907. 


Alf  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors 


Section  1.  Section  seventy-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three  and  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  Tead  as  follows: 

§  77.  Honrs  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women. —  8uhd,  1.  No  child 
[minor]  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  [,]  or  permitted 
[or  suffered]  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  state  before 
[six]  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  [seven]  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  eight  [nine]  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more 
than  six  days  in  any  one  week. 

8uhd.  2.  No  male  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  [,]  shall  he  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  more  than  six  days  ~ 
or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
except  as  hereafter  provided;  [and  no]  nor  between  the  hours  of  twelve  mid- 
night and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

8ubd.  S.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman 
shall  be  employed  [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day  [;]  or  more  than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week;  nor  [,  or]  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  as  hereafter 
provided,  [to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for 
more  than  sixty  hour  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days 
so  worked.] 

8uhd.  J^,  A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  [prescribed  and]  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such 
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work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  room  where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begii^  their  work 
after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work, 
mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms 
of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The 
presence  of  such  persons  [at  work]  in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than 
those  stated  in  the  printed  notice,  or  if  no  such  notice  he  posted,  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  [of  the  law], 

Subd.  5.  In  a  factory  tbherein,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  weekly  in  advance  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  upon  a  proper  application  stating  facts  showing  the  necessity 
therefor,  shall  grant  a  permit  dispensing  with  the  notice  hereinbefore  required, 
upon  condition  that  the  daily  hours  of  labor  be  posted  for  the  information  of 
employees  and  that  a  time  book  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  him,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  female  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each 
of  them  in  each  day,  shall  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  sliall  be  ex- 
hibited to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates  promptly  upon  demand.  Such  per- 
mit sliall  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory  as  such  commis- 
sioner may  prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any  time 
for  failure  to  post  it  or  the  daily  hours  of  labor  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  such 
time  book  as  herein  provided. 

8ubd.  6.  Where  a  female  or  male  minor  is  employed  in  two  or  more  factories 
or  mercantile  establishments  in  the  same  day  or  week  the  total  time  of  em- 
ployment  must  not  exceed  that  allowed  per  day  or  week  in  a  single  factory 
or  mercantile  establishment ;  and  any  person  who  shall  require  or  permit  a 
female  to  work  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o*clock  in  the  evening 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
division of  this  section,  with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  previous  or  other 
employment,  shall  be  liable  for  a  violation  thereof. 

§  2.  Section  seventy-eight  of  said  act,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  chapter 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  78.  Exceptions. —  Subdivision  1.  A  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards and  a  male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  a  day; —  (a)  regularly  in  not  to  exceed 
five  days  a  week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  on  one  of  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week;  (b)  irregularly  in  not  to  exceed  three  days 
a  week;  provided  that  no  such  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to  notice  or  time  book 
be  fully  complied  ujith. 

[Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women.—  When  in  order  to  make  a 
shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  is  to  be 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day, 
the  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  writing, 
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of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such 
requirement  or  permission  j  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such 
requirement  or  permission  has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of 
the  employees  thus  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount 
of  such  overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall 
be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.] 

8uhd.  2.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  or  of  the 
preceding  section  the  burden  of  proving  a  permit  or  exception  shall  he  upon 
the  party  claiming  it, 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  15,  1907. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  navigation, 
constituting  chapter  thirty  of  the  general  laws,  authorizing  temporary 
assignments  of  the  inspectors  of  steam  vessels  to  the  department  of 


The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  ninety- two  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  3.  Duties  of  superintendent  of  public  works. —  The  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works  shall  superintend  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
appoint  the  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  and  exercise  supervision  over 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  t?ie 
<idministration  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  During  such 
periods  of  the  year  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of  public  u)orks, 
the  services  of  the  inspectors  provided  to  be  appointed  by  this  aet  shall  not 
be  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  may,  upon 
request  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  temporary  periods,  transfer  such 
inspectors  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  during  the  periods  in  which  said 
inspectors  are  so  transferred,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  subject  to  detail  by  him  as  experts  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  law.  The  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  said  inspectors 
while  acting  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  paid 
ffom  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  administration  of  the  department  of  labor, 
and  their  salaries  shall  be  paid,  as  hereinafter  provided,  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  works,  their  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  17,  1907. 


All  ACT  to  amend  section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of  the  penal  code, 
relative  to  hours  of  labor  to  be  required  of  employees  of  a  corporation 
operating  a  line  of  railroad  thirty  miles  in  length,  or  over. 

Section  1.  Subdivision  four  of  section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of 
the  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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4.  Who  shall  require  or  permit  [the  employees]  any  employee  engaged  in 
o)  connected  with  the  movement  of  any  train  of  a  corporation  operating  a  line 
of  railroad  thirty  miles  in  length,  or  over,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this 
state,  to  [work  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law] 
remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours;  or  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive  hours  to  go  on 
duty  without  having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off  duty;  or  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in 
any  twenty-four  hour  period^  to  continue  on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty  without 
having  Jiad  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty  unthin  such  twenty-four  hour  period; 
except  when  by  casualty  occurring  after  such  employee  has  started  on  his  trip, 
or  by  unknown  casualty  occurring  before  he  started  on  his  trip,  and  except 
vyhen  by  accident  or  unexpected  delay  of  trains  scheduled  to  make  connection 
with  the  train  on  which  such  employee  is  serving,  he  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing his  terminal;  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punislied  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  offense.  If  any  contractor  with  the  state  or  a  municipal 
corporation  shall  require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor,  upon  con- 
viction therefor  in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited  at  the 
option  of  the  municipal  corporation. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Approved  June  17,  1907. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  transportation 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  sec- 
tion six  hundred  and  sixteen  thereof,  three  new  sections  to  be  six  hundred  and 
sixteen-a,  six  hundred  and  sixteen-b,  and  six  hundred  and  sixteen-c  thereof, 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  GlG-a.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  passage  ticket 
or  any  instiniment  giving  or  purporting  to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely 
or  upon  any  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  any 
vessel,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  shall  hold  himself  out  to  be  or 
advertise  himself  in  any  way  as  the  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of 
such  vessel  or  line,  unless  he  has  received  authority  in  writing  therefor, 
specifying  the  name  of  the  company,  line  or  vessel  for  which  he  is  authorized 
to  act  as  agent  and  the  city,  town  or  village,  together  with  the  street  and 
street  number  in  which  his  office  is  kept  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  unless 
such  written  authorization  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  such  office.  Pro- 
vided that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  on  board 
any  such  vessel  or  to  the  offices  of  the  actual  owners  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  such  passage  ticket 
or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  any  such  right  to  passage  or  con- 
veyance shall  give  any  false  or  misleading  information  in  regard  to  said 

•  A  companion  law  to  Chapter  185,  q.  v. 


CHAPTER  546*. 
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passage  ticket  or  instrument  or  line  over  which  such  passage  is  sold,  or  as  to 
his  agency  for  such  line  or  vessel. 

§  616-b.  No  person  agreeing  to  furnish  or  secure  for  any  other  person, 
for  a  consideration,  passage  by  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  port  in 
this  state  shall  issue  any  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instrument  pur- 
porting to  entitle  one  or  more  persons  to  a  passage  ticket  or  other  evidence 
of  a  right  of  passage,  unless  every  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  instru- 
ment shall  be  signed  or  countersigned  by  a  duly  apiK)inted  agent  as  provided 
in  section  six  hundred  and  sixteen-a,  of  the  vessel  or  line  over  which  said 
advice,  ordfer,  certificate  or  other  instrument  is  held  out  to  be  good  to 
secure  such  passage  ticket  or  other  evidence  of  a  right  of  passage.  Every 
such  order,  advice,  certificate  or  other  instrument  and  every  receipt  for 
money  paid  for  or  on  account  of  any  such-  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other 
instrument,  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  for 
such  passage;  the  name,  address  and  age  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom 
intended;  the  name  of  the  company  or  line,  if  any,  to  which  the  vessel  on 
which  passage  is  to  be  made  belongs;  the  place  from  which  such  passage  is 
to  commence;  the  place  where  such  passage  is  to  terminate;  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  purchasing  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instru- 
ment, and  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instrument  must  be  signed 
by  the  person  ^ho  issues  it. 

§  616-c.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  six  hundred 
and  sixteen-a,  or  six  hundred  and  sixteen-b  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  for  a  second  or  further  violation  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  21  1907. 

BILLS  PASSED  AND  AWAITING  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 
CHILD  LABOR. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1837.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper  (A.  1539)  : 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  children  working  in  streets  and 
public  places  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class.* 

Section  1.  Article  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fevcn,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty- two  of  the  general  laws,**  as  added  by  chapter  one 
hundrd  and  fifty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Section  174.  Prohibited  employment  of  children  in  street  trades. 
175.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  how  is8ue<l. 
170.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge. 

177.  Regulations  concerning  badge  and  permit. 

178.  [Badge  and  permit  to  be  surrendered.]    Limit  of  hours. 

179.  [Limit  of  hours.]    Enforcement  of  article. 
179-a.  Violation  of  this  article,  how  punished. 

§  174.  Prohibited  employment  of  children  in  street  trades. —  No  male  child 
under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  in  any  city  of  tho 

•Approved  by  the  Qovemor  as  Chapter  588  of  the  Laws  of  1907. 
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first  or  second  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  nutgazinea  or 
periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

§  175.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  how  issued. —  No  male  child  [actu- 
ally or  apparently]  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  said  articles  uuless  a  permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter  provided  shall 
have  been  issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  and  school  district  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  be  oflicially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  custody 
of  the  child  desiring  such  permit  and  badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  then  on  the  application  of  his  next  friend,  being 
an  adult.  Such  permit  and  badge  shall  not  be  issued  until  the  oflScer  issuing 
the  same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  in  his 
office  satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  teii  years  or 
upwards  [.],  and  shall  also  have  received,  examined  and  placed  on  file  th^ 
tmHltcn  statement  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  the  child  is  attending,  stating  that  such  child  is  an  attendant  at  such 
school,  that  he  is  of  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physi- 
cally fit  for  such  employment,  and  that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer 
approves  the  grantitig  of  a  permit  wnd  hadge  to  6uch  child.  No  such  permit 
or  badge  [provided  for  herein]  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except  during 
the  period  in  which  such  proof  and  written  statement  shall  remain  on  file, 
nor  shall  such  permit  or  badge  be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein 
for  its  duration.  After  having  received,  examined,  [approved]  and  placed  on 
file  such  [proof]  papers  the  officer  shall  issue  to  the  child  a  permit  and  badge. 
Principals  or  chief  executive  officers  of  school  in  which  children  under  four- 
teen years  are  pupils  shall  keep  complete  lists  of  all  children  in  their  schools  to 
whom  a  permit  and  badge  as  herein  provided  have  teen  gramted. 

§  176.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge. —  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name  and  address  of  its  parent,  guardian, 
custodian  or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  be  and  describe  the  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  mark  of  such 
child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  [proof]  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  [has]  have  been  duly  examined  [,  approved]  and  filed;  and  that 
the  child  named  in  such  permit  has  appeared  before  ^he  officer  issuing  the 
permit.  The  badge  fu  mi  shed  by  the  oflicer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its 
face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of 
the  child.  Every  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge  on  its  reverse  side,  shall 
be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the  child  in  whoso 
name  it  is  issued. 

§  177.  Regulations  concerning  badge  and  petmit. —  The  badge  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by  such  child  while  so  working; 
[and  such  permit  and  badge  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  issue,]  and  all  such  permits  and  badges  shall  expire  annually  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  The  color  of  the  badge  sha^l  be  changed  each  year. 
No  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same 
to  any  other  person  nor  be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  as 
a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place  without  having  conspicuously  upou 
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his  person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand  at  any 
time  to  any  police,  or  attendance  oflBcer. 

[§  178.  Badge  and  permit  to  be  surrendered. —  The  parent,  guardian,  cus- 
todian or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  child  to  whom  such  permit 
and  badge  shall  be  issued  shall  surrender  the  same  to  the  authority  by  whico 
said  permit  and  badge  are  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  provided 
therefor.] 

[179.]  §  178.  Limit  of  hours. —  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  are 
issued  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  any  newspapers,  nuigazines  or  periodicals  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  [.],  or  before  six  o*clock  in  the  morning. 

§  It 9,  Enforcement  of  article. —  In  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  police 
officers,  and  the  regular  attendance  officers  appointed  "by  the  hoard  of  education 
who  are  hereby  vested  vnth  the  powers  of  peace  officers  for  the  purpose,  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article, 

§  179-a.  Violation  of  this  article,  how  punished. —  Any  child  who  shall  work 
in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  any  street  or  public  place  as  a  news- 
boy or  who  shall  ,sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  maga4ssines  or 
periodicals  in  violation  of  [under  circumstances  forbidden  by]  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  shall  [must]  be  arrested  and  brought  before  a  court  or  magis- 
trate having  jurisdiction  to  commit  a  child  to  an  incorporated  charitable 
reformatory  or  other  institution  and  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  and  if 
any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution,  it  shall  when  practicable,  be 
committed  to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  parents  of  such  child.  The  permit  and  badge  of  amy  child  who  violates 
tlie  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  revoked  by  the  officer  issuing  the  same, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
sclvool  which  such  child  is  attending,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  police 
officer  or  attendance  officer,  and  such  child  shaU  surrender  the  permit  and 
badge  so  revoked  upon  the  de^nand  of  any  attendance  officer  or  police  officer 
charged  tdth  the  duty  of  enforcing  tlie  provisions  of  this  article.  The  refusal 
of  any  child  to  surrender  such  permit  and  badge,  upon  such  demand,  or  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  any  street 
or  public  place  by  any  child  after  notice  of  the  revocation  of  such  permit  and 
badge  shall  be  deejned  a  violation  of  this  article  and  shall  subject  the  child 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this  section. 

§  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal,  amend, 
modify,  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  provision  of  the  penal  code  or  the 
code  of  criminal  procedure. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  himdred  and  seven. 


Senate  Bill  No.  1801.»   Introduced  (1091)  by  Mr.  Agnew: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law,  relative  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  children. 

Section  1.  Section  three  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise, 
amend  and  consolidate  tlie  general  acts  relating  to  public  instruction"  as 


•Approved  by  the  governor,  July  15,  1907,  as  chap.  585. 
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added  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety- four,  and  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. —  Every  child  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school, 
shall  regularly  attend  upon  iastruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  six 
common  school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent teacher  elsewhere  thar.  at  school,  as  follows:  every  such  child  between 
fourtet^u  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
useful  employment  or  service,  and  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  such 
child  to  ichont,  an  employment  certificate  has  not  been  duly  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  lubor  lain,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the 
public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides,  shall  be  in 
session  during  the  same  period.  Every  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  possession  of  the  school  record  [certificate]  provided  for  iu 
[the  fifth]  section  four -a  of  this  act  and  who  is  engaged  in  any  useful  em- 
ployment or  service  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class 
and  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is  required  for  graduation 
from  the  elementary  public  schools  of  such  city,  and  who  does  not  hold  cither 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  pre- 
academic  certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of 
New  York  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued 
by  the  education  department,  shall  attend  the  public  evening  schools  of  such 
city,  or  other  evening  schools  ofl'ering  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction,  for 
not  less  than  six  hours  each  week,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks 
in  each  school  year  or  calendar  year.  If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend  upon 
instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  such  instruction  shall  be 
at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of 
like  age  at  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which'  such  child 
resides;  and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  day 
thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public  schools;  and  no 
greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such 
attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is  allowed  in 
such  public  school  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such 
attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  lie  allowed  in  like 
cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school. 

§  2.  Section  four  of  «aid  title  as  added  by  vliiiptcr  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  the  laws  of  ciglitcon  hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  amended  by  chapter 
pix  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  by 
chapter  four  hundiod  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. —  Every  person  in 
parental  relation, to  a  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so 
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attend  upon  instruction,  or  shall  present  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  city 
or  district  proof  by  affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  compel  such  child  to  so 
attend [.]  exctpl  such  child  io  whom  an  employment  certificate  shall  have 
been  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  lawy  and  who  is  regularly 
employed.  A'  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Courts  of 
special  sessions  and  police  magistrates  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided 
in  seclions  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges 
of  violations  of  this  section  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

$  3.  Title  sixteen  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  aftt^r 
section  four  a  new  section,  to  be, known  as  section  four-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4-a.  School  record. —  Any  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  school 
to  whom  application  sliatl  have  heen  made  for  a  school  record  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  such  school  record  to  said  child  as 
follows:  Such  school  record  shall  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall 
be  fumishedj  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  boa/rd,  depar-i- 
ment  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  thai 
the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  scliools  equivalent 
thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  amd  thirty  days 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during 
the  tv^lve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and 
is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  la/ngu^ge,  amd  has 
received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  u^ting,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar  tcilh  the  fundamental  operation^  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give 
the  date  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  4.  Sec  tion  five  of  said  title  as  added  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  amended  by  chapter 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  chapter 
two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  chap- 
ter one  hundred  and  thrr*  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  5.  Persons  employing  children  iinlawfully  to  be  fined. —  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child  under  fourteen 
yevLTs  of  age,  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  reside-* 
are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  ^ho  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  in  a  city  of  the 
firfit  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class,  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  or  elsewhere  the  school  record  herein- 
before provided  [a  school  record  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher  of  the  city  or  district  in 
which  the  child  resides  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  where  the  child  has  attended  or  is  attending,  or  by  such  officer  as  the 
school  authorities  may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  during  the  twelve 
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months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  certificate,  has  attended  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  the  public  schools,  or  schools  having  an 
elementary  course  equivalent  thereto,  in  such  city  or  district  and  that  such 
child  can  read  and  write  easy  English  prose  and  is  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic] ;  or  to  employ,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class 
or  a  city  of  the  second  cfass,  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  [school  record  certificate  hereinbefore 
provided,]  employment  certificate  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  who  has  not 
completed  such  course  of  study  as  the  public  elementary  schools  of  such  city 
require  for  graduation  from  such  schools  and  who  does  not  hold  either  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  preacademic 
certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York 
or  tlie  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued  by  the 
education  department,  unless  the  employer  of  such  child,  if  a  boy,  shall  keep 
and  shall  display  in  the  place  where  such  child  is  employed  and  shall  show 
whenever  so  requested  by  any  attendance  officer,  factory  inspector,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  police  department,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  school  authori- 
ties of  such  school  officers  in  said  city  as  said  school  authorities  shall  desig- 
nate, which  school  authorities,  or  officers  designated  by  them,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitled  to  them  not  less  frequently 
than  once  in  each  month  during  which  said  evening  school  is  in  session  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that  said  child 
has  been  in  attendance  upon  said  evening  school  for  not  less  than  six  hours 
each  week  for  such  number  of  weeks  as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  weeks  such  evening  school  will  be  in  session  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  the 
part  of  said  child  in  said  evening  school  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks,  and  any  person  who  shaJl  employ 
any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep 
and  display  certificates  as  to  the  attendance  of  employees  in  evening  schooU 
when  such  attendance  is  required  by  law  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town 
in  which  such  child  resides,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid, 
to  be  added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in  which 
such  child  resides. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 


Senate  Bill  No.  795.   Introduced  (667)  by  Mr.  Page: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  three  hnndred  and  thirty-four  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  tenement  houses 
in  cities  of  the  first  class,"  relative  to  bakeries. 

Section  1.  Section  forty-one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  tenement 
houses  in  cities  of  the  first  class,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  aa 
follows : 

§  41.  Bakeries  and  fat  boiling. —  No  bakery  and  no  place  of  business  in 
which  fat  is  boiled,  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house  which  is  not 
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fireproof  throughout,  unless  the  ceiling,  [and]  side-walls,  [of]  wnd  all  exposed 
iron  or  wooden  girders  or  columns  tcithin  the  said  bakery  or  [of  the]  within 
said  place  where  fat  boiling  is  done  are  made  safe  by  fireproof  materials 
around  the  same[,].  And  there  shall  be  no  openings  either  by  door[,]  or 
window,  dumbwaiter  shafts  or  otherwise,  between  said  bakery  or  said  place 
where  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement  house,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  said 
building[.],  except  that  in  bakeries  in  which  no  fat  is  boiled,  and  in  which 
no  apparatus  for  fat  boiling  is  present  or  on  the  premises,  a  dumbwaiter  com- 
municating between  the  place  where  the  baking  is  done  and  the  store  above, 
may  be  maintained,  if  entirely  enclosed  in  a  brick  shaft  with  icalls  not  less 
than,  eight  inches  tJUck,  uAthaut  any  openings  whatever  except  one  door  open- 
ing in  the  bake-shop  and  one  door  opening  in  the  bakery  store;  such  openings 
shall  each  be  provided  with  a  fireproof  door  so  arranged  that  when  one  door 
is  open  or  partly  open,  the  other  door  shall  be  entirely  closed, 
%  2.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  27G1.  Introduced  (1891)  by  Mr.  Boshart: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  agricultural  law  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
persons  having  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  who  have  been  exposed 
.to  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  in  any  dairy  or  creamery  where 
milk  is  produced  for  sale  or  manufactured  into  an  article  of  food,  and  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  such  person  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  or  other  dairy  products. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  agriculture  consti- 
tuting articles  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  tbp 
general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as^  section  thirty-two-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  32-a.  No  person  shall  employ  in  any  capacity  in  any  dairy,  cream- 
ery, milk  gathering  or  shipping  station,  butter  or  cheese  factory  or  con- 
densary  where  milk  is  handled  or  shipped  for  consumption  or  manufactured 
into  any  food  product  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  or  upon  or  in  any  convey- 
ance or  other  place  in  connection  with  milk  which  is  being  either  shipped  or 
distributed,  any  person  who  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  nor  shall  any  person  employ  at  any  such  place  or  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, knowingly,  any  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  nor  shall  any  person  who  is  so  suffering  with  such  disease, 
or  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  work  in  any  such  capacity  until 
such  time  as  he  shall  have  fully  recovered,  nor  shall  any  such  person  so 
employed  wear  at  any  time  during  his  employment  in  such  capacity  any 
clothing  which  has  been  worn  by  any  person  suffering  with  such  disease  or 
that  has  been  in  such  contact  or  relation  to  any  such  disease  as  to  be  liable 
to  carry  germs  of  the  disease,  until  such  time  as  such  clothing  has  been 
properly  disinfected.    Any  person  or  persons,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
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believe  that  any  such  person  employed  in  any  capacity  herein  set  forth  I? 
suffering  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  has  been  exposed  1o 
same,  shall  immediately  report  same  to  the  local  board  of  health  and  any 
local  board  of  health  or  health  officer  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  person  is  so*  employed  in  such  capacity,  as  above  set  forth, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  immediately  notify  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  of  such  fact.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
then  immediately  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  any  such  disease  by  means  of  such  dairy  product  so  handled  by  such 
person  or  employee. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  1377.    Introduced  (682)  by  Mr.  Geoghegan: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  protection  of  street  railroad 
employees  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  chapter  live  hundred  and 
sixty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitlc!d  "  An  act  in 
relation  to  railroads  constituting  chapter  ^thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws," 
as  added  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  112.  Protection  of  employees  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. —  Every 
corporation  operating  a  street  surface  railroad  in  the  counties  of  Kings  or 
Queens,  shall  cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  passenger  car  pro- 
pelled by  electricity,  cable  or  compressed  air,  operated  on  any  division  of  sucn 
railroad  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
except  cars  attached  to  the  rear  of  other  cars,  to  be  enclosed  from  the  fronts 
of  the  platforms  to  the  fronts  of  the  hoods  and  on  both  sides  of  the  platform, 
so  as  to  afford  protection  to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation  on  such 
platforms  to  perform  duties  connected  with  the  operation  of  such  cars.  Every 
corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  such  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  [twenty-five]  fifty  dollars  per  day  for  each  car 
used  and  operated,  to  be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney-general 
and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  a  suit  by  the 
district  attorney  of  the  counties  of  Kings  or  Queens  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York.  One- third  of  the  cars  operated  by  any 
eoi-poration  in  either  of  the  above  named  counties  shall  be  equipped  with  the 
enclosures  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act  on  or  before  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  [five,]  seven,  one-third  thereof  after  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  [five,]  seven,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  [six,]  eight,  and  the  remaining  one-third  thereof  after  December 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  [six,]  eight,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  [seven]  nine. 

9  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Assembly  Bill  No.  2355.   Introduced  (1178)  by  Mr.  Haines: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  street 
railroad  employees,  in  the  county  of  Westchester. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repreaented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixtyrfive  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  railroads 
constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  section  one  hundred  and  thirteen-b  thereof, 
to  rciid  as  follows: 

§  113-b.  Protection  of  employees  in  the  county  of  Westchester. —  Every  cor- 
poration operating  a  street  surface  railroad  in  the  county  of  Westchester  shall 
cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  passenger  car  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity, cable  or  compressed  air,  operated  on  any  division  of  such  railroad 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March,  except  cars 
attached  to  the  rear  of  other  cars,  to  be  completely  enclosed  from  platform 
to  hood  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation 
on'  such  platforms  to  perform  duties  connected  with  the  operation  of  such 
cars.  Every  corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of 
such  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  for 
each  car  used  and  operated,  to  be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attor- 
ney-general and  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Westchester. 
One-half  of  the  cars  operated  by  any  corporation  in  said  county  shall  be 
equipped  with  the  enclosure  provided  for  in  this  act  on  or  before  Decemb<>r 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  one-half  thereof  after  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight. 

§  2.  Til  is  act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  2262.    Introduced  (891)  by  Mr.  Northrup: 
AW  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  certain  em- 
ployees on  railroads. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  after  section  seven  thereof,  to  be  section  seven-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  7-a.  Regulation  of  hours  of  labor  of  block  system  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators  wnd  signalmen  on  surface,  subway  and  elevated  railroqds. —  The  pro- 
visions of  section  seven  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  applicable  to  employees 
mentioned  herein.  It  shall  be  unlancful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver, 
operating  a  line  of  railroad,  cither  surface,  subway  or  elevated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  itt,  the  state  of  New  York,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  such 
corporatimi  or  receiver  to  require  or  permit  any  telegraph  or  telephon>3 
operator  who  spacer  trains  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  under 
what  is  known  and  termed  the  "  block  si/stem  "  {defined  as  follows)  :  Report- 
ing trains  to  another  office  or  offices  or  to  a  train  dispatcher  operating  one 
or  more  trains  under  signals,  and  telegraph  or  telephone  UtDermen  who  V^mim- 
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late  interlocking  machines  in  railroad  yards  or  on  main  tracks  out  on  the 
lines  [connecting  side  tracks  or  switcheSf]  or  train  dispatchers  in  its  service 
whose  duties  suhsiantiaXlyy  as  hereinhefore  set  forth,  pertain  to  the  movement 
of  cars,  engines  or  trains  on  its  railroad  hy  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone in  dispatching  or  reporting  trains  or  receiving  or  transmitting  train 
ordci's  as  interpreted  m  this  section,  to  be  on  duty  for  more  than  eight  hours 
in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day  of  employment  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the 
kind  of  labor  aforesaid;  except  in  causes  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by 
accident,  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property  and  for  each  hour  of  labor  so 
performed  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  such  eight  hours,  by  any  such  em- 
ployee, he  shall  be  paid  in  addition  at  least,  one-eighth  of  his  daily  compensa- 
tion. Any  pei'son  or  persons,  compawy  or  corporation,  who  shall  violate  an^y 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  the  sum  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  fine  shall  be  recovered  by  an  action  in 
the  name  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  which  shall  sue 
for  it  against  such  person,  corporation  or  association  violating  this  act,  said 
suit  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  in  this  state  having  appropriate  jurisdiction. 
Such  fine,  when  recovered  as  aforsaid,  shall  be  paid  without  a^iy  deduction 
whatever,  one-half  thereof  to  the  informer,  a/nd  the  balance  thereof  to  be  paUl 
into  tlw  free  school  fund  of  the  state  of  Neto  York.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  part  of  a  railroad  where  not  more  than  eight 
regular  passenger  trains  in  twenty-four  hours  pass  each  way ;  provided,  more- 
over, that  where  twenty  freight  trains  pass  each  toay  generally  in  each 
twenty-four  licurs  then  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply,  notwithsta^ing 
that  tlieie  may  pass  a  less  number  of  passenger  trains  than  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  namely  eight. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 


Senate  Bill  No.  1606.    Introduced  (A.  1447)  by  Mr.  Hoey: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to  vacations  of 
employees  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  day  or  hour. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represen'ted  in  Senate  and  AssembUh 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Title  three  of  chapter  twenty-three  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section 
to  be  section  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1567.  Vacation  of  per  diem  employees. —  Every  employee  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  of  any  department  or  bureau  thereof,  or  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  .shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  said  city  or  of  the  various 
departments  thereof  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more,  and  the  compensation 
for  whose  services  is  fixed  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  who  shall  have  been 
employed  for  at  least  upwards  of  two  hundred  days  in  any  year,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  ten  days  in  each  year  at  such  time  as 
the  head  of  the  department  or  any  officer  having  supervision  over  said  em- 
ployee may  fix,  and  for  such  time  they  shall  be  allowed  the  same  compensation 
as  if  actually  employed. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  1614.    Introduced  (A.  894)  by  Mr.  Apgar: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  of  title  two  of 
chapter  three  of  part  four  of  the  revised  statutes^  relating  to  state 
prisons,  relative  to  the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-three  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four  of 
the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  and  revised  by  chapter  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

$  33.  The  physician,  clerk  and  chaplain  of  each  of  said  prisons  shall  each 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  aiwty  dollars;  the 
assistant  physiciim  at  Clinton  prison  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  each  assistant  clerk  of  said  prisons 
shall  receive. such  annual  salary  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  [five]  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  They  shall 
keep  their  olfices  at  their  respective  prisons,  and  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
fuel  and  lights  for  their  oflices. 

§  2.  Section  thirty-four  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four  of  the 
revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  as  amended  by  chapter  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  laws  of  eighte'en  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  by 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  is* 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  34.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
scribe the  compensation  of  the  other  officers  of  said  prisons,  but  the  compen- 
Siition  so  fixed  and  prescribed  for  the  following  officers  in  each  of  such  prisons 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  rate  of  an  annual  salary  as  follows:  To  th^ 
principal  keeper,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  to  the  kitchen- 
keeper,  store-keeper,  hall-keeper  and  yard-keeper,  each  [twelve]  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars;  to  the  sergeant  of  guard,  [nine]  one  thousand  dollars;  to  the 
state  detective  at  Sing  Sing  prison  [eighteen]  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  The  position  of  keeper  in  the  several  state  prisons  ia  hereby 
abolished  and  officers  heretofore  designated  as  keepers  shall  hereafter  be 
classified  as  guards.  The  several  guards  shall  be  paid  only  for  services 
actually  rendered,  and  their  annual  compensation  shall  be  subject  to  pro  rata 
deduction  for  time  not  served.  The  compensation  of  guards  [hereafter  ap- 
pointed] shall  be  as  follows:  For  the  first  year's  service,  [six]  seven  hundred 
and  [sixty]  forty  dollars;  for  the  second  year's  service,  [seven]  eight  hun- 
dred and  [forty]  thirty  dollars;  for  the  third  year's  service,  [eight]  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  for  the  fourth  year's  service,  and  thereafter, 
[nine]  one  thousand  [hundred]  dollars.  [The  annual  compensation  of  guards 
in  service  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be^  for  services  hereafter 
rendered,  as  follows :  To  those  serving  their  first  year  as  prison  officers,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  to  those  serving  their  second  year  as  prison 
officers,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  to  those  serving  their  third  year 
as  prison  oflicers,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  to  those  who  have  served 
three  or  more  years  as  prison  officers,  nine  hundred  dollars.] 

I  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  1623.    Introduced  (No.  338)  by  Mr.  Wilcox: 

An  ACT  amending  section  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  state 
prison  for  women/'  relative  to  salaries  of  guards  and  assistant  matrons. 

S' taction  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  state  prison 
for  women/'  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  C.  Kach  assistant  matron  shall  board  and  lodge  in  the  state  prison  and 
shall  receive  as  compensation,  in  addition  to  such  board  and  lodging,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  The  store- 
keeper shall  receive  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
[Each  guard  shall  receive  a  salary  not  to  exceed  annually  six  hundred  dol- 
lars.] The  compaisation  of  the  guards  shall  he  as  folloxcs:  For  the  first 
year's  service,  six  hundred  dollars;  for  the  second  year's  service^  seven  hundred 
and  tu:enty  dollars;  for  the  third  year's  service,  eight  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars; for  the  fourth  years  service  and  thereafter,  nine  hundred  dollars.  The 
annual  compensation  of  guards  and  assistant  matrons  shall  he  subject  to  pro 
rata  deduction  for  tinw  not  served.  Such  salaries  shall  be  paid  monthly  and 
shall  be  fixed  and  rated,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  superintendent  of  state 
prisons. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

BENEFICIARY  FUNDS. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1322.    Introduced  (No.  983)  by  Mr.  Hill: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  insurance  law,  relating  to  permitting  the  incorporation 
of  beneficiary  societies,  orders  or  associations  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  same  employer,  for  the  purx>ose  of  furnishing  relief  to  members  in 
case  of  sickness,  disability  or  death. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  six  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  corporations,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-cijjht  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  article,  to  be  article  twelve,  consisting  of  twelve  sections, 
to  be  sections  three  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-one,  both 
inclusive,  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XH. 

§  370.  Incorporation. —  Nine  or  more  persons  in  the  service  of  the  same 
employer  within  this  state  may  become  an  incorporated  beneficiary  society, 
order  or  association,  for  relief,  by  insurance  upon  the  mutual  or  assessment 
plan,  of  members  or  beneficiaries,  in  case  of  sickness  or  death  or  disability 
because  of  injuries  sustained  by  accident  to  such  members,  by  filing  in  tho 
oflice  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  and  also  in  the  oflice  of  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  wherein  is  located  the  principal  or  head  office  of  such 
corporation,  a  declaration,  executed  and  acknowledged  by  each  of  them,  stating 
their  intention  to  form  an  employees'  beneficiary  society,  order  or  association, 
for  the  purposes  above  named;  the  name  of  the  proposed  society,  order  or 
association,  the  mode  in  which  its  corporate  powers  are  to  be  exercised,  th'^ 
name  and  official  titUi  of  the  officers,  trustees,  directors,  representatives  or 
other  persons,  by  whatsoever  name  or  title  designated,  who  are  to  have  and 
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exercise  the  general  control  and  management  of  its  affairs  and  fund^  also 
stating  the  manner  of  their  election,  after  the  first  year,  such  trustees, 
directors  or  representatives  for  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  be  named  in  said  declaration.  There  shall  be  endorsed  upon  such 
declaration,  or  annexed  thereto  and  forming  a  part  thereof,  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  at  least  three  of  the  subscribers  thereto  that  at  least  fifty  members 
have  in  good  faith  made  application  in  writing  for  membership.  If  all  the 
requirements  of  law  have  been  complied  with,  the  superintendent  shall  there- 
upon file  such  declaration  and  cause  it  to  be  recorded  with  the  certificate  of 
the  attorney-general^  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  deliver 
to  such  society,  order  or  association  a  certified  copy  of  the  papers  so  recorded 
in  his  ofliice,  together  with  a  license  or  certificate  of  the  superintendent  to 
such  society,  order  or  association  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  employees* 
beneficiary  society,  order  or  association,  as  proposed  in  the  declaration.  Any 
such  society,  order  or  association  shall  not  transact  the  business  of  insurance 
in  this  state  until  at  least  fifty  persons  have  subscribed  in  writing  to  )>e 
beneficiai-y  members  thereof,  and  have  each  paid  in  one  full  assessment  in 
cash,  such  assessment  to  bo  the  minimum  assessment  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of 
such  corporation,  or  the  minimum  assessment  fixed  by  the  by-laws  for  each 
class  to  which  Such  subscribing  members  respectively  belong,  if  under  said 
by-laws  there  shall  be  more  than  one  class  of  members. 

§  371.  Constitution  and  by-laws. —  Members  of  any  employees*  beneficiary 
society  formed  under  this  act  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  constitution 
and  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  oIHcers  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the 
same,  when  necessary,  as  provided  for  the  amendment  of  by-laws  in  section 
two  hu^idred  and  nine  of  the  insurance  law.  When  so  made,  altered  or 
amended,  they  shall  be  the  law  governing  such  society,  order  or  association, 
and  its  oflicers  and  the  members  in  their  relations  to  such  oflBcers,  society, 
order  or  association,  in  all  their  acts,  and  they  and  their  successors  may  have 
a  common  seal  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same. 

§  372.  Benefits. —  Any  such  employees'  beneficiary  society,  order  or  associa- 
tion may  make  such  terms  or  agreement  with  its  members  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  member,  or  others  dependent  upon  him,  or  a  beneficiary  desig- 
nated by  him,  in  case  of  sickness,  disability  or  death,  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  such  society,  order  or 
association,  subject  to  the  compliance  therewith  by  the  members.  It  shall 
not  issue  any  certificate,  or  make  any  terms  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
for  the  payment  of  any  greater  sum  of  money  than  one  assessment  upon  all 
its  members  will  realize  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  certificate  or  the  making 
of  such  terms  or  agreement;  nor  shall  any  death  benefit  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  nor  any  disability  benefit  or  payment  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  weekly  or  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks. 

§  373.  Revenue. —  Any  such  employees*  society,  order  or  association  may 
derive  such  money  or  benefit,  charity,  relief  or  aid  fund  from  voluntary 
donations  or  from  admission  fees,  dues  or  assessments  collected  or  to  be  col- 
lected from  members  thereof  in  manner  and  form  as  may  be  provided  by  its 
constitution,  rules,  laws  and  regulations.  It  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  officer 
thereof,  use  any  money  collected  or  received  for  the  payment  of  beneficihrj 
claims  for  any  other  purpose. 
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§  374.  Dues  and  assessments. —  The  members  of  such  employees'  beneficiary 
society,  order  or  association  shall  pay  such  fees,  dues  and  assessments  as  may 
be  required  by  the  by-laws. 

§  375.  Expense. —  The  actual  expenses  of  management  of  any  corporation 
to  M'hich  this  act  is  applicable  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  more  than 
twenty- five  per  centum  of  the  cash  income  actually  received  by  it  from  fees, 
dues,  assessments  and  donations. 

§  376.  Rights  of  members. —  Membership  in  any  such  society,  order  or 
association  shall  give  to  the  member  the  right  at  any  time,  upon  consent  of 
such  society,  order  or  association,  in  a  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  its 
by-laws,  to  make  a  change  in  its  payee  or  payees,  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries, 
without  requiring  the  consent  of  such  payee  or  beneficiaries. 

§  377.  Exemptions. —  All  money  or  other  benefit,  charity,  relief  or  aid  to  be 
paid,  provided  or  rendered  by  any  such  society,  order  or  association  incorpo- 
rated under  this  act,  shall  be  exempt  from  execution,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  seized,  taken  or  appropriated  either  before  or  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  paid,  provided  or  rendered,  by  any  legal  or  equitable  process,  to  pay  any 
debt  or  liability  of  a  memBfer,  or  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  a  member. 

§  378.  Notice  of  assessment. —  Upon  the  admission  of  any  member  to  mem- 
bership in  such  society,  order  or  association,  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a 
certificate  of  membership,  which,  upon  the  face  thereof,  among  other  things, 
shall  state  the  time  and  amount  of  each  assessment,  and  of  dues  thereafter 
to  be  paid  by  such  member  (except  extra  assessments)  and  no  other  notice  of 
the  time  of  payment  or  the  amount  of  such  assessment  \  except  extra  assess- 
ments) shall  be  required  to  be  given. 

§  379.  Application  of  article. —  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  corpora- 
tion, society,  order  of  association  carrying  on  the  business  of  life,  health, 
casualty  or  accident  insurance  for  profit  or  gain. 

§  380.  Qualifications  for  membership. —  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  or  to  any  society,  order  or  association  incorporated  under  this 
article,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  at  the  time  of  admission  to  membership  in 
the  employ  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  (or  their  successors 
in  business)  in  whose  services  the  incorporators  of  such  society,  order  or 
association  were  employed  at  the  time  of  filing  the  declaration  provided  for 
in  section  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  this  article. 

§  381.  Report. —  No  society,  order  or  association  incorporated  under  this 
article  shall  be  required  to  file  any  statement  or  report  of  its  condition  or 
affairs  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance;  or  elsewhere,  except 
and  provided  always,  however,  that  upon  the  request  or  complaint  of  any 
member  of  such  society,  order  or  association,  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
may  require  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of 
such  society,  order  or  association  to  be  made  and  filed  in  his  oflBce  within  a 
reasonable  time  following  the  request  therefor  from  said  superintendent,  and 
may,  at  his  election,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement,  or  report,  or  upon 
the  failure  within  such  reasonable  time,  of  such  society,  order  or  association 
to  make  and  file  such  statement  or  report  in  the  office  of  said  superintendent, 
examine  the  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings  and  documents  of  any  such 
society,  order  or  association,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  any  such  report 
or  statement,  or  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  any  such  society,  order  or 
association,  and  for  the  purposes  thereof  the  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings 
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and  documents  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, at  the  head  or  principal  office  of  such  society,  order  or  association,  at 
such  reasonable  times  during  business  hours  as  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance may  designate  and  require.  During  such  examination,  or  thereafter,  at 
the  said  office  of  the  society,  order  or  association,  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, or  his  deputies,  may  examine  under  oath  any  of  the  employees,  officers, 
directors  or  members  of  such  society,  order  or  association,  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  matters  and  things  disclosed  and  contained  in  such  statement  or 
report,  or  in  the  examination  or  investigation  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  and  touching  and  relating  to  such  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings 
and  documents,  and  may  administer  oaths  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  in 
the  manner  and  form  that  oaths  or  affirmations  are  required  by  law  to  be 
administered  in  courts  of  justice  in  this  state.  The  actual  expenses  of  such 
examination  shall  be  borne  and  paid  for  by  said  society,  order  or  association. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  SPECIAL  OFFICERS. 

Senate  Bill  No;  1172.    Introduced  (No.  821)  by  Mr.  McManus: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  relative  to  appointment  of  special  officers. 

§  119.  Making  arrests,  et  cetera,  without  lawful  authority. —  No  sherilT 
of  a  county,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  officials,  or  other  person  authorized  by  law 
to  appoint  special  deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  marshals,  policemen,  or 
other  peace  officers  in  this  state,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  or  quell  public 
disturbance,  shall  hereafter,  at  the  instance  of  any  agent,  society,  association 
or  corporation,  or  otherwise,  appoint  as  such  special  deputy,  special  constable, 
marshal,  policemen,  or  other  peace  officer,  any  person  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  entitled  to 
vote  therein  at  the  time  t)f  his  appointment,  and  a  [resident  of]  citizen 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  same  county  as  the  mayor  or  sheriff  or  other  official 
making  such  appointment;  and  no  person  shall  assume  or  exercise  the 
functions,  powers,  duties  or  privileges  incident  and  belonging  to  the  office  of 
special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constables,  marshals  or  policemen,  or  other 
peace  officer,  without  having  first  received  his  appointment  in  writing  from 
the  authority  lawfully  appointing  him.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  In 
this  state,  without  due  authority,  exercise,  or  attempt  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of,  or  hold  himself  out  to  any  one  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  or 
policeman,  constable  or  peace  officer,  or  any  public  officer,  or  person  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  public  officer,  who,  unlawfully,  under  the  pretense  or  color  of  any 
process,  arrests  any  person  or  detains  him  against  his  will,  or  seizes  or  leviw 
upon  any  property,  or  dispossess  any  one  of  any  lands  or  tenements  without  a 
r^ular  process  therefor,  or  any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  other 
provisions  of  this  section,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect,  repeal  or  abridge  the  powers  authorized 
to  be  exercised  imder  sections  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and  four,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure;  or  under  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  as  amended  by  chapter 
two  himdred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighfeen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  an  l 
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seventy-five;  or  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty;  or  under  chapter  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three ;  or  under  chapter  two 
hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  but  all 
places  kept  for  summer  resorts  and  the  grounds  of  racing  associations  in  the 
counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Westchester,  are  hereby 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE. 
The    Dangerous  Trades"  in  England. 

The  effect  of  occupation  on  health  is  a  subject  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  individual  inquirers  many  years  ago,*  but  until  quite 
recently  has  not  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  In 
various  European  countries  the  more  dangerous  or  injurious  trades 
have  been  defined  and  subjected  to  special  regulations  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  health  of  operatives;  from  such  investigation  we  have 
official  knowledge  of  at  least  the  worst  forms  of  industrial  poison- 
ing, as  illustrated  in  the  following  English  statistics  regarding 
poisoning  from  lead,  mercury,  arsenic  and  phosphorus: 

(From  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Oazetie,  March,  1907.) 


Industrt. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


1902  1903  1904;  1905  1906i  1902  1903  1904,1905  1906 


LEAD  K)I90NIN0. 

SmeUing  of  metals  

Sheet  lead  and  lead  piping  

Printing  

File  cutting  

Tinning  and  enameling  of  iron  hollow 

ware  

White  \esid  works  

Red  and  yellow  lead  works  

China  and  earthenware  

Litho  transfer  works  

Glass  cutting  and  polishing  

Enameling  of  iron  plates  

Electrical  accumulator  works  

Paints  and  colors  

Coach  making  

Shipbuilding  

Paint  used  in  other  industries  

Other  industries  


28 
121 
19 
27 

11 
143 

13 
87 
2 
8 
3, 
16 
461 
63 
15 
44 
92 


37 
11 
13 
24 

14 
109 
6 

97 
3 
4 
4 

28 

39 


33 1 

7; 

15' 
20 

10 
116 

11 
106 

3 

"3 
33 


24 
9 
19 
12 

14 

90 
10 
84 
5 
3 
2 
27 


38 
7 

16  ... 
15  1 


18 
108 


74  491 
24  48 


321  67 
56 


Total — Lead  poisoning*. . . 
House  painting  and  plumhingf . 


MERCmiAL  POISON INO. 

Barometer  and  thermometer  making . 

Furriers'  processes  

Other  industries  


629 
179 


27| 
84 


107 
6 
4 
4 

26' 
37| 
85' 
26 
37 
93 


614   597   .592:  632     14i  19 


2  . . 

2 


201'  227    163    18 it  32 


Total. 


PHOSPHORUS  POISONING. 

Lucifer  match  works  

Other  industries  


Total. 


ABSENIC  POISONING. 

Paints,  colors  and  extraction  of  arsenic . 
Other  industries  


Total. 


ANTHBAX. 

Wool  sorting  

Wool  combing  

Handling  of  horse  hair  

Handling  and  sorting  of  hides  and  skins 

(tanners,  fellmongers,  etc.)  

other  industries  


39 


12  18 

8j  8 


Total — Anthrax . 


38i    47I    50|    95I    67l      9!  12 


26]  23 

39|  2S 


7 
1 
3 
6 

33 

36 


10 


18i  22 


^Reportable  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
fNot  reportable  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
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It  appears  that  among  the  diseases  contracted  by  workpeople 
in  factories  and  workshops,  lead  poisoning  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently reported.  During  the  year  1906  the  number  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  which  since  1901  had  steadily  declined,  rose  to 
632,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  rose  from  3.9  to  5.2.  In 
addition  to  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  contracted  in  factories  and 
workshops  181  cases  of  lead  poisoning  affecting  house  painters  and 
plumbers  were  reported  in  1906;  the  number  of  deaths  was  36,  a 
higher  number  than  in  1905,  but  a  lower  one  than  in  1903  and 
1904.  Taking  the  period  1902-1906,  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  which 
lead-poisoning  was  entered  as  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause,  to 
cases  (omitting  the  glass-cutting  and  polishing  industry,  which 
reported  3  deaths  in  19  cases),  was  highest  in  the  printing  trade, 
where  it  was  9.8  per  cent,  followed  by  file-cutting,  with  7.1  per 
cent,  and  carriage  making,  with  6.1  per  cent.  In  white  lead  works, 
from  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  was  reported,  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  was  2.3  only;  for  all  industries  together  the  per- 
centage was  3.8. 

The  five  industrial  diseases  specified  in  the  foregoing  statistics 
have  been  classed  with  accidental  injuries  in  the  new  Workmen's 
Compensation  act,  which  was  reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  the 
March  Bulletin.  .  Section  8,  subd.  6,  of  that  act,  also  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  orders  for  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  other  diseases  and  processes  and  to  injuries  due  to  the 
nature  of  any  specified  employment  not  being  injuries  by  accident. 
Under  this  authority  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  depart- 
mental committee  of  inquiry  which  has  recently  completed  its  in- 
vestigations, and  recommended  eighteen  additional  diseases  for 
inclusion  in  the  act. 

The  distinction  between  "  accidents  "  and  "  diseases  "  adopted 
by  the  Committee  was  that  accidents  are  momentary  occurrences, 
while  diseases  are  gradually  contracted,  and  this  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  poisoning.  The  provision  of  the  act 
that  compensation  shall  not  be  given  for  any  incapacitation  which 
lasts  less  than  a  week  led  to  the  exclusion  of  "  brass  molders'  ague," 
"boiler  makers'  deafness/'  etc.    The  restriction  that  the  disease 

♦In  1832  C.  T.  Thackrah  published  In  London  the  second  edition  of  his  work 

on  "The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trade  and  Profession  on  Health  and  Longevity." 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject  in  English  is  to  bo 
found  in    The  Dangerous  Trades,"  edited  by  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  London,  1902. 
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must  be  specific  to  a  particular  trade  or  occupation  caused  the 
exclusion  of  general  diseases  like  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.,  even 
when  they  are  apparently  contracted  by  wage  earners  in  their 
work-places. 

The  diseases  or  injuries  which  the  Committee  recommend  to  be 
added  to  the  schedule,  with  the  processes  in  respect  of  which  such 
diseases  or  injuries  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  employment,"  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Description  of  Disease  or  Injury. 

1.  Poisoning   by    nltro-    and  amldo- 

derivatlves  of  benzene  (dinitro- 
benzol.  anilin,  and  others),  or 
Its  sequelJP. 

2.  Polsonln.if  by  carbon  bisulphide  or 

its  sequels. 

3.  Poisoning?  by  nitrous  fumes  or  its 

sequelie. 

4.  Poisoning   by    nickel    carbonyl  or 

its  sequels. 

5.  Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  sequela*. 

6.  Lead  poisoning  or  Its  sequels. 

7.  Poisoning    by     Oonioma  Kamassi 

(African  boxwood)  or  Its  sequels. 

8.  Chrome  ulceration  or  its  sequels. 


9.  Eczematons  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  dust  or  caustic  or 
corrosive  liquids,  or  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  mouth  produced  by  dust. 

10.  Epitheliomatous  cancer   or  ulcora- 

tlon  of  the  skin  or  of  the  corneal 
surface  of  the  eye,  due  to  pitch, 
tar,  or  tarry  compounds. 

11.  Scrotal       epithelioma  (chimney- 

sweeps' cancer). 

12.  Nystagmus. 

13.  Glanders. 


14.  Compressed     air     Illness     or  Its 
sequels. 

I.').  Subcutaneous  cellulitis  of  the  hand 

(beat  hand). 
10.  SnucutaneouB    cellulitis    over  the 

patella  (miners*  beat  knpe). 

17.  Acute     bursitis     over     the  elbow 

(miners'  bent  elbow). 

18.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining 

of  the  wrist  Joint  and  tendon 
sheaths. 


Description  of  process. 

Any  process  Involving  the  use  of  a 
nitro-  or  amido-derivatlve  of  benzene, 
or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  carbon 
bisulphide,  or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

Any  process  in  which  nitrous  fumes  are 

evolved. 

Any  process  In  which  nickel  carbonyl 

gas  is  evolved. 
Handling  of  arsenic  or  its  preparations 

or  compounds. 
Handling  of  lead  or  its  preparations  or 

compounds. 
Any    process    In    the   manufacture  of 

articles     from     Oonioma  Kamaasi 

(African  boxwood). 
Any    process    involving    the    use  of 

chromic     acid    or    bi-chromate  of 

ammonium,    potassium,    or  sodium, 

or  their  preparations. 


Handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  or  tarry 
compounds. 


Chimney-sweeping. 
Mining. 

Care  of  any  equine  animal  suflfering 
from  pland'^"  •  handling  the  carcase 
of  such  animal. 

Anv  process  carried  on  In  comprossf'd 
air. 

Mining. 

Mining. 
Mining. 
Mining. 


According  to  the  Labor  Oazettc,  June,  1907,  the  Home  Secretary 
on  May  22d  issued  an  order  extending  the  Compensation  Act  to 
the  above-mentioned  diseases  and  injuries. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  factory  act,  the  Home  Secretary  has 
prescribed  special  rules  or  regulations  for  the  following  industries 
or  processes : 
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I.  Chemical  Works. 
General. 

Paints  and  Colors  (including  arsenic  extraction). 
Lead  Compounds. 

White  Lead. 

Yellow  Chroraate  Lead. 

Red  and  Orange  Lead. 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Compounds. 

II.  Smelting  and  Casting. 
Lead  Smelting. 

Mixing  and  Casting  Brass,  Gun  Metal,  Bell  Metal,  White  Metal. 
Delta  Metal,  Phasphar  Bronze,  and  Manilla  Mixture. 

III.  Textiles. 

Wool,  Goat  Hair,  and  Camel  Hair,  sorting,  washing,  and  combinsf 

and  carding. 
Flax  and  Tow,  spinning  and  weaving. 
Spinning,  use  of  self-acting  mules. 
Felt  Hats. 

IV.  Manubactubinq  Plants. 

Earthenware  and  China, 

Metal  Ware  and  Cooking  Utensils  (where  lead  or  arsenic  is  used 
in  tinning  and  enamelling). 

Explosives  ( Di-Nitro-  Benzole ) . 
Lucifer  Matches. 
Electric  Accumulators. 
File  Cutting  by  hand. 

V.  Special  Pbocessess  ob  Operations. 
India  Rubber,  vulcanizing. 
Aerated  Water,  bottling. 

Hides  and  Skins,  handling  when  dry  and  dry  salted. 
Locomotives  and  Other  Rolling  Stock,  on  Factory  Sidings. 
Wharves,  loading  and  unloading  at  or  upon. 

The  Health  of  Printers. 

The  statistics  of  the  British  factory  inspectors  concerning  cases 
of  industrial  poisoning  undoubtedly  point  out  the  industries  that 
breed  the  most  distinct  diseases  of  occupation,  but  outside  of  these 
conspicuously  dangerous  trades  there  are  many  industrial  processes 
that  are  attended  with  serious  risks  to  the  health  of  the  workers. 
The  largest  class  of  such  occupations  is  probably  the  dust-produc- 
ing group  including  metal  workers,  potters  and  stone  workers,  tex- 
tile workers,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  these,  many  indoor  occupa- 
tions not  necessarily  unhealthy  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  made  so  by 
neglect  of  suitable  methods  of  ventilation,  etc  Among  such  occu- 
pations that  of  the  printer  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
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The  science  and  art  of  vital  statistics  are  still  in  their  infancy 
in  this  country  and  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the  census  re- 
ports, the  principal  source  of  information,  the  knowledge  of  occu- 
pational mortality  that  is  required  for  a  well-considered  policy  of 
safeguarding  the  health  of  wage  earners.  In  1;he  case  of  the 
printers,  for  example,  the  Census  Eeport  (Twelfth  Census,  1900, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  cclxxxiii)  does  indeed  call  attention  to  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  trade,  which  has  a  death  rate 
(435.9  per  100,000)  from  this  cause  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the 
average  for  all  occupied  males  (236.7)  ;  but  the  Eeport  credits  the 
printing  trade  with  a  general  death  rate  that  is  very  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  occupations.  For  all  occupied  males  it  reported 
a  death-rate  of  15  per  1,000 ;  for  compositors,  printers  and  press- 
men, 12.1  per  1,000;  for  farmers,  planters  and  farm  laborers  17.6 
per  1,000,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  occupation  of  the 
printer  is  vastly  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  the  relatively  high  death  rate  of 
farmers  being  in  fact  due  to  the  actual  longevity  of  farmers.  An 
analysis  of  the  mortality  statistics  by  age  will  reveal  the  fallacy 
of  the  general  death  rate  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  healthf ul- 
ness  of  various  occupations : 

Mortality  (Deaths  to  1,000  Living) — 

MortaUty  of 

printers 
to  that  of 
farmers, 
the  latter 

AOE8.  Farmers.  Printers,    taken  as  100. 

15-24  years   3.7  5.0  135 

25-44  years   4.6  12.3  267 

45-64  years   13.2  20.0  151 

65  years  and  over   96.8  108.8  112 

Proportion  of  population  aged  65  years  and 

upwards   11.5  1.5   

At  every  age  the  mortality  of  printers  considerably  exceeds  that 
among  farmers  and  during  the  most  active  years  of  life  (25-44 
years)  it  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  thus  reversing  the  con- 
clusion derived  from  the  general  death  rate.  An  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  line  of  the  table  which  shows  that  one  of  every 
ten  farmers  is  more  than  65  years  old,  whereas  only  one  in  a  hun- 
dred belongs  to  this  group  among  the  printers ;  and  in  this  group 
of  persons  the  relative  number  of  deaths  is  of  course  very  large  in 
comparison  with  the  ages  15— 44,.  when  few  deaths  occur  in  any 
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normal  population.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mortality  in  an  un- 
sanitary army  camp  may  be  scandalously  excessive,  while  its  gen- 
eral death-rate  remains  below  that  of  a  healthy  community  which 
has  its  due  proportion  of  infants  and  aged  people. 

The  importance  of  age-grouping  as  an  influence  upon  the  death- 
rate  is  recognized  in  the  English  vital  statistics,  which  constitute 
the  most  authoritative  body  of  information  in  existence  respecting 
occupational  mortality.  The  decennial  supplement  to  the  reports 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  of  England  furnish  a  comparative  mor- 
tality figure  for  every  important  occupation  pursued  by  males, 
which  is  so  calculated  as  to  remove  the  difference  as  to  age  in  the 
different  trades  and  professions.  Taking  the  mortality  figure  for 
all  males  as  the  standard  of  comparison  (1,000),  it  is  found  that 
the  greatest  mortality  exists  among  dock  laborers  (1,829)  and  the 
slightest  among  clergymen  (533).  The  mortality  figure  for  agri- 
culturists (602)  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  rate  in  work  pur- 
sued under  healthful  conditions.  Compared  with  this  rate,  the 
mortality  figure  for  printers  (1,096)  is  abnormal;  while  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  particularly  excessive  among  printers, 
being  540  as  against  221  among  agriculturists,  and  from  consump- 
tion alone  printers  sustain  a  mortality  three  times  as  great  as  that 
which  prevails  among  the  agricultural  class. 

Writing  in  1881  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  bookbinders  and 
printers.  Dr.  Ogle  speaks  of  both  of  them  in  common  as  "  carrying 
on  their  industries  under  notoriously  unhealthy  conditions,  in  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  in  an  atmosphere  unduly  heated  by  engines, 
stoves,  and  flaring  gas-lights."  The  decline  in  the  death  rates,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  records,  he  attributes  to  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  factory  inspectors  since  these  trades  came 
under  their  supervision.  Further  on  he  writes,  with  respect  to 
their  mortality:  "Excepting  costermongers  *  *  *  and  those  in- 
dustries in  which  the  workman  is  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of 
dusts,  such  as  file  makers,  potters,  and  Cornish  miners,  there  is 
no  industry  in  the  table  in  which  the  mortality  from  phthisis  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  printers."  Writing  in  1901,  Dr.  Tatham,  the 
present  Registrar-General,  notes  a  still  further  improvement  in  the 
printing  trade  by  reason  of  the  supervision  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors, although  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as 
previously  noted,  remains  excessive. 
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Tbe  introduction  of  type  casting  machines  in  connection  with 
machine  composition  has  added  to  the  disagreeable  surroundings 
of  the  printer  the  offensive  fumes  of  the  molten  lead,  and  the 
factory  inspectors  of  this  state  have  from  time  to  time  been  called 
upon  to  investigate  complaints  of  inadequate  ventilation,  etc;  it 
may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  as  a  result  of  an  inspection  of 
a  certain  metropolitan  printing  office  last  year,  several  vs^agon  loads 
of  accimiulated  refuse  and  material  were  carted  away.  The  close 
connection  between  shop  sanitation  and  health  is  revealed  by  some 
statistics  of  mutual  benefit  associations  in  the  printers'  trade  col- 
lected by  Statistician  George  A.  Stevens  for  a  special  report  on 
the  "  Health  of  Printers,'^  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  now  in 
press.  The  following  table  presents  the  principal  results  for  ten 
societies,  connected  with  as  many  different  establishments,  for  the 
five-year  period  1901-5 : 


Average 

Average  Average 
membeiihip  number  of 

Percentage 

period  of 
disabUity 

SANITABT  CONDITION  IN  KACH 

of  benefit 

cases  of 

of  disa- 

per member 

XSTABUBHMXNT. 

society. 

disabUity. 

bility  cases. 

per  annum. 

A. 

Very  unclean;  melting  pots  un- 

240 

36 

14.9 

4.6  days 

B. 

170 

16 

9.9 

t4.9  - 

C. 

C3ean;  melting  pots-unpiped .... 

141 

22 

15.9 

4.3  - 

D. 

142 

22 

16.8 

5.4  - 

71 

4 

6.2 

1.3  • 

F. 

Good  shop  condltionB;  no  ma- 

69 

6 

9.0 

3.9  « 

G. 

49 

10 

20.1 

4.9  " 

H. 

High  ceiling  and  good  ventila- 

tion  

45 

6 

12.1 

5.7  " 

I. 

Large  room;  melting  pots  un- 

36 

3 

9.6 

3.6  • 

J. 

31 

6 

19.4 

5.7  - 

All  societies  

994 

132 

13.3 

4.6  days 

The  average  membership  of  the  ten  societies  ranged  from  31 
to  240  and  the  number  of  cases  of  disability  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  varied  from  3  to  36  a  year.  The  ratio  of  dis- 
ability cases  to  membership  varied  from  6.2  per  cent  to  20.1  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  13.3  per  cent.  Benefits  are  paid  for 
disablement  from  accidents  as  well  as  sickness  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  establishments  with  good  sanitation  there  were  numerous 
minor  injuries  which  led  to  the  payment  of  benefits.  The  average 
duration  of  disability  was  4i  days  per  annum  for  each  member. 


•Members  mainly  bookbinders  (women). 
tMany  accidents. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with,  those  of  a  similar 
investigation  in  Copenhagen,  which  appear  as  a  supplement  to 
the  report  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  Denmark  for  the  year 
1905-6. 


Duration  of 

Average 
memberehip. 

Cases  of 

Percentage 

Total  days. 

disability 

NEW  TOBX  CIIT. 

disabiUty. 

of  cases. 

per  case. 

1901  

887 

114 

12.9 

3.118 

3.5 

1902  

944 

106 

11.2 

3.152 

3.3 

1903  

1.003 

141 

14.0 

4,703 

4.7 

1,058 

141 

13.3 

4.216 

4.0 

1,068 

159 

14.9 

7.199 

6.7 

992 

132 

13.3 

4.478 

4.5 

OOPKNHAOBN,  1899- 

1.294 

18.0 

7.2-8.1 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  is  less  sicknfess 
among  the  printers  of  New  York  than  among  those  of  Copenhagen, 
particularly  as  the  latter's  percentage  of  disability  appears  to  ex- 
press the  proportion  of  members  that  received  sick  benefits, 
whereas  the  New  York  ratio  refers  to  the  number  of  cases  and 
thus  counts  many  individuals  more  than  once  (beneficiaries  502, 
cases  of  disability  661).  Of  the  total  duration  of  disability  in 
Xew  York  (22,388  days),  about  13  per  cent  (2,916  days)  is  at- 
tributable to  tuberculosis,  while  in  Copenhagen  the  proportion  is 
said  to  be  about  one-fifth.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  New  York 
experience  is  less  favorable  than  the  Danish ;  the  annual  death-rate 
being  9.1  per  1,000  members  as  against  6.8  per  1,000  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  New  York  Bureau  in  its  report  presents  the  mortality  ex- 
perience of  the  Typographical  Union  as  well  as  the  morbidity 
statistics  of  the  ten  local  beneficiary  societies: 

MOBTAIJTT  EzPKBnBNCB  OF  TtPOORAPHICAL  UnION,  1905. 


DEATHS. 


Members 

Per  1 

.000  death  rate. 

(average). 

Number. 

Members. 

1901- 

5. 

6,733 

114 

16. 

03 

16 

.32 

New  York  State,  exclusive  of  the 

2,589 

25 

9 

66 

11 

.14 

3,330 

30 

9 

01 

10 

.12 

1.107 

14 

12. 

65 

12 

.35 

30,856 

346 

11. 

21 

12 

.20 

44,615 

520 

11. 

,86 

12 

.63 

11,383 

151 

13. 

,27 

12 

.19 
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The  death-rate  among  the  printers  of  London  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  entire  United  States,  which  is  also  the  rate  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Chicago  death-rate  is  lower  while  that  of  New  York 
is  much  higher.  More  accurate  is  the  death-rate  for  each  age- 
period,  thus: 

Dbatbs  Psb  1,000  Mbmbbrs  of  Each  Spbcifixd  Aob-Pebiod,  1001-5. 

New  York      Other  PhUa- 

City.      New  York.     Chicago.        delphla.  London 

20r29  years                             8.5  16.0  11.2  8.6  7.4 

30-39    «    24.4  27.2  26.6  17.1  22.3 

40-49    ■    30.1  18.4  28.7  18.6  22.4 

60-69    ■    17.9  15.2  17.0  10.0  19.8 

60  years  and  upward. .  19.1  23.2  17.6  45.7  28.1 

In  the  foregoing  table,  the  comparison  does  not  put  New  York 
City  in  so  bad  a  light.  Between  the  agi^s  of  20  and  29  years,  the 
metropolitan  printers  have  a  lower  mortality  than  those  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  while  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  rates  are  nearly  equal.  Over  50  years  of 
age  the  New  York  rate  is  below  that  of  London.  But  in  the 
prime  of  life  (40-50  years)  the  mortality  of  New  York  printers 
is  abnormally  high  and  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  thus : 

lis  AN  Death  Rats,  1901-6,  fbom — 

All  diseases 
of  respiratory 

Consumption.     Pneumonia.  system. 

Adult  population  (20  years  and  upward): 

London  (registration)   3.22     

New  York  aty   2.29     

Compositors  in — 

New  York  City                                         3.82               2.42  7.17 

Other  New  York...                                   2.64                0.97  4.04 

Chicago                                                   2.42                1.67  4.11 

Philadelphia                                          3.66              0.70  6.04 

Other  U.  8                                               3.38                1.07  4.70 

London                                                  3.69               0.67  6.50 

While  in  the  whole  adult  population  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption is  higher  in  London  than  in  New  York,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  compositors.  Even  more  striking  is  the  high  mortality  of 
New  York  compositors  from  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  which  is  largely  caused  by  defective  ventila- 
tion and  poor  sanitation.    Mr.  Stevens  declares  that  — 

"If  composing  rooms  were  weU-ventilated,  if  the  floors  were  frequently 
scrubbed  with  hot  soapy  water,  if  the  windows  were  periodically  cleaned,  if 
the  walls  and  ceiUng^  were  annuaUy  washed  or  freshened  with  paint  or  Ume- 
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wash,  and  lastly,  but  vitally  important,  if  linotype  machines  were  piped  so 
that  the  noxious  fumes  could  be  drawn  by  a  blower  system  from  the  melting 
pots  and  discharged  in  the  outer  air,  the  health  of  printers  would  show  im- 
mediate improvement  and  the  death  rate  among  them  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  would  be  materially  lessened.  While  the  Labor  Law  contains 
a  section  in  regard  to  ventilation  its  terms  are  not  broad  enough,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  in  the  statute  covering  the  emission  of  injurious  gases  or 
vapors  in  work  rooms.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
suitable  disposal  of  fumes  emitted  from  the  metal  pots  attached  to  linotype 
or  other  type-casting  machines  in  all  printing  establishments,  thereby  obviat- 
ing imnecessary  danger  or  detriment  to  the  life  or  health  of  any  compositor 
or  other  employee  who  is  obliged  to  work  in  a  room  in  which  such  machines 
are  installed.* 

"  The  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  stipulates  that  in  every  room 
in  a  factory  or  workshop  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  shall  be  provided  and 
sufficient  ventilation  shall  be  maintained.  Every  shop  *must  be  ventilated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein,  that  may  be  injurious  to 
health.*  The  act  also  provides  that  every  factory  must  be  kept  in  d.  cleanly 
state  and  free  from  effluvia.  It  further  requires  that  'all  the  inside  walls 
of  the  rooms  of  a  factory  and  all  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  those  rooms  (whether 
those  walls,  ceilings  or  tops  are  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and 
staircases  of  a  factory,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnished 
once  at  least  within  seven  years  shall  be  limewashed  once  at  least  within  every 
fourteen  months,  to  date  from  the  time  when  they  were  last  limewashed;  and 
if  they  have  been  so  painted  or  varnished  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and 
soap  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  months,  to  date  from  the  time  when 
they  were  last  washed.'  The  remodeling  of  printing  houses  in  London  in 
recent  years  and  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  factory  acts  have  greatly 
benefited  the  health  of  compositors  in  that  city  and  have  directly  caused  a 
gradual  reduction  of  their  death  rate  from  pulmonary  tnberculosis. 

"  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  cognizant  of  the  unhealthful 
surroundings  in  which  compositors  and  other  printing-house  workmen  carried 
on  their  employment,  put  into  effect  on  July  31,  1897,  special  regulations  in 
letter-press  printing  works  and  type  foundries,  pursuant  to  section  120-e  of  the 
Industrial  Code.  These  rules  provide  ample  light  for  every  part  of  the  work. 
Windows  must  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  open  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
a  complete  renewal  of  air  at  least  once  a  day,  and  during  working  hours  means 
are  taken  to  secure  constant  ventilation.  Moreover,  vessels  containing  molten 
type  metal  must  be  covered  with  hoods  provided  with  exhaust  ventilation  to 
draw  the  fumes  to  the  outer  air.  The  printer  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  breathe 
pure  air  while  employed.  Cellar  shops  are  practically  forbidden,  for  the  rules 
provide  that  the  floor  of  a  workroom  can  not  be  depressed  more  than  1.64  feet 
below  a  street  surface,  unless  hygienic  conditions  are  secured  by  a  dry  area 
and  the  room  is  amply  lighted  and  ventilated,  in  which  event  the  higher 
administrative  authority  may  grant  an  exception.  In  composing  rooms  the 
air  space  allowed  to  each  person  is  423.79  cubic  feet.    The  regulations  in 

*B7  chapter  490  ol  the  laws  or  1907  (see  pa^e  225  ante),  the  statute  has  been  changed  so 
as  to  authorize  the  factory  iospector  to  require  proper  ventilation  and  to  order  the  re 
moval  of  noxious  gases,  etc. 
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regard  to  cleansing  work  places  are  very  explicit.  They  state  that  floors 
must  be  impervious  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  of  dust  daily  by  moist  methods. 
Compositors'  stands  for  type  cases  'must  be  either  closely  ranged  round  the 
room  on  the  floor  so  that  no  dust  can  collect  underneath,  or  be  fitted  with 
long  legs  so  that  the  floor  can  be  easily  cleaned  of  dust  underneath.*  Type 
boxes  have  to  be  dusted  out  with  bellows  not  less  than  twice  annually  out-of- 
doors.  Walls  and  ceilings  must  be  eitlior  washed  with  water,  ptiinted  or  lime- 
washed  at  least  once  a  year,  while  rooms  and  fittings  are  required  to  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  twice  yearly.  Means  of  artificial  lighting  that  cause  a  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  workrooms  must  be  provided  with  counteracting  meas- 
ures so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  being  unduly  raised.  vSufficient  washing 
appliances,  with  soap  and  at  least  one  towel  a  week  for  each  worker,  are 
required.  Personal  hygiene  is  mandatory,  the  employer  being  compelled  to 
make  strict  provision  for  the  use  of  the  washing  appliances  by  workers 
before  every  meal  and  before  leaving  work.'  Expectorating  upon  the  floor 
of  a  composing  room  is  an  oiTense  against  the  law,  and  one  cuspidor  filled 
with  water  is  provided  for  the  use  of  every  five  workmen.  The  good  efl'ect  of 
this  salutary  measure  is  mirrored  in  the  1905  mortality  statistics  furnished 
to  the  writer  by  the  National  Organization  of  Printers  of  Germany.  The 
average  membership  of  the  union  in  that  year  was  44,236,  of  whom  2S3,  or 
6.40  per  1,000  died  from  all  causes,  while  134  of  the  total  were  affected  with 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  from  which  the  death  rate  was  3.03,  tuber- 
culosis not  being  separated  in  the  tabular  presentation.  Both  ratios  were  ex- 
ceedingly small  when  contrasted  with  the  mortality  proportions  among  print- 
ers in  this  country,  and  clearly  show  the  excellent  results  that  accrue  from 
improved  sanitation  in  workrooms. 

"Aside  from  the  vague  provision  relating  to  ventilation,*  the  requirements 
as  to  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  each  worker, 
suitable  toilet  conveniences,  and  the  lime-washing  or  painting  of  walls  and 
ceilings  when  in  the  judgment  of  an  inspector  it  will  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  work  people,  the  Labor  Law  of  this  state  is  sadly  deficient  with 
respect  to  the  thorough  cleansing  and  purification  of  factory  workrooms,  their 
furnishings  and  equipment.  linactments  regarding  sanitation  similar  to  those 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  be  welcome  here.  They  would  guarantee 
a  longer  and  happier  life  for  the  artisan  by  preventing  physical  deterioration, 
and  by  thus  preserving  the  full  bodily  health  of  the  individual  worker  not 
only  would  the  community  economize  in  its  expenditures  for  hospital  service, 
but  productivity  and  the  consuming  power  would  be  so  largely  augmented 
that  every  factory  proprietor  would  be  certain  to  reap  an  increased  return 
from  his  investment.  So  also  would  the  general  public  be  benefited,  for,  to 
Anglicize  a  Latin  maxim,  *  the  health  of  the  citizen  is  the  wealth  of  the 


♦Since  this  was  written,  the  Legislature  amended  the  law  (Chapter  490  of  the 
Laws  of  1907  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue).  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  so  as  to  ensure  a  snpply  of  pure  air 
to  factory  employees.  0 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,    No.   68,  January,   1907,   243  pages. 
No.  69,  March,  234  pages. 

Contents  of  No.  68:  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States, 
by  J.  E.  Conner,  pages  1-115;  Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  em- 
ployees on  railroads,  by  Llndley  D.  Clark,  pages  116-138;  digest  of  recent 
reports  of  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  pages  139-152;  digest  of  recent 
foreign  statistical  publications,  pages  163-172;  opinions  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  pages  173-228 ;  laws  of  various 
states  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since  January  1,  1904,  pages  229-238. 

Bulletin  No.  69  contains  the  annual  report  on  wholesale  prices  (1890-1906) 
pages  239-420,  and  the  usual  digests,  etc. 


The  State  of  Idaho:  [third  biennial]  official  report  of  the  bureau  of  im- 
migration, labor  and  statistics,  1905-6.  Allen  Miller,  commissioner.  Boise, 
1907.  211  pages,  map  and  illustrations. 

Contents:  Chapter  I,  historical  sketch,  pages  7-16;  chapter  II,  topography, 
pages,  16-18;  chapter  III,  climate,  pages  19-25;  chapter  IV,  resources,  pages 
26-50;  chapter  V,  industries,  pages  51-80;  chapter  VI,  manner  of  acquiring 
title  to  lands,  pages,  81-106;  chapter  VII,  Labor  Unions,  pages  109-112; 
chapter  VIII,  education,  pages  113-139;  chapter  IX,  state,  county  and  pre- 
cinct government,  pages  140-146;  chapter  X,  state  institutions,  pages  147-152; 
chapter  XI,  railroads,  t<?legraphs,  telephones  and  steamboats,  pages  154-158; 
chapter  XII,  counties  of  the  state,  pages  159-201;  chapter  XIII,  progress 
of  Idaho,  pages  202-211. 


Fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of 
Maryland,  1906.  Charles  J.  Fox,  chief.  Baltimore,  1907,  214  pages,  map 
and  tables. 

Contents:  Enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  pages  11^6;  inspection 
of  clothing  and  other  manufactures,  pages  47-693;  strikes  and  lockouts,  in- 
cluding activity  of  bureau  in  arbitrating  disputes,  pages  70-124;  the  free 
employment  agency,  pages  125-132;  the  cost  of  living,  pages  133-152;  labor 
organizations,  pages  153-163;  farm  products,  pages  164-166;  new  incorpora- 
tions, pages  167-191;  immigration,  reports  of  state  departments,  conferences 
and  conventions,  financial  statement,  etc.,  pages  192-214. 


Labor  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  published  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.  Nos.  45—49,  (January,  February,  March 
April,  May). 

No.  45  contains  articles  on  income  and  inheritance  taxes  (opinions) ;  rail- 
road pensions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (digest  of  the  1905  report  of 
M.  Riebenack,  comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  trade  union 
notes;  industrial  agreements;  recent  court  decisions  relating  to  labor;  current 
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comment  on  labor  questions,  excerpts,  statistical  abstracts  and  bibliography  of 
magazine  articles  on  labor  topics,  1906. 

No.  46  contains  articles  on  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  (state  census 
of  1905 ) ;  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  free  employment  o£5ce ;  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  foreign  countries  (digest  of  the  recent  report  by  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of  Germany) ;  the  metropolitan  district  (Boston)  ; 
digest  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  1906;  agreements, 
excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  47  contains  articles  on  distributive  co-operation  in  New  England;  in- 
dustrial education  for  shoe  workers;  technical  education  in  England  and  the 
jUnited  States  (from  Shadwell's  "Industrial  Efficiency")  ;  state  free  employ- 
ment office;  digest  of  labor  legislation  in  foreign  countries,  1906;  current 
comment,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  48  contains  the  first  article  in  a  series  on  manufactures  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  1900-05;  the  German  workman,  by  W.  H.  Dawson; 
postal  savings  banks  in  foreign  countries;  the  state  free  employment  office; 
trade  union  notes,  agreements,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  49  contains  the  second  article  on  manufactures  in  1900-^5,  being  com- 
parisons for  300  cities;  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts,  1897- 
1906;  average  retail  prices,  April  1907;  state  free  employment  office;  record 
of  strikes  and  lockouts,  fourth  quarter,  1906,  and  summary  for  year;  court, 
decisions,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

Michigan. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
including  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  state  inspection  of  factories. 
M.  J.  McLeod,  commissioner  of  labor.  Lansing,  1907,  pages  xv,  635, 
illustrations. 

Contains  twenty  chapters,  in  addition  to  Introduction  and  Kecommendations. 
The  main  divisions  are  as  follows:  Inspection  of  factories,  stores,  hotels,  etc., 
chapters  I-X,  pages  1-336;  statistics  of  labor  unions,  pages  339-382;  report 
of  state  court  of  mediation  and  conciliation  on  labor  disturbances  in  1906, 
pages  382-386;  free  employment  bureaus  (Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids),  pages 
387-399;  statistics  of  wages  (in  factories),  pages  400-417;  prison  statistics, 
pages  418-435;  particular  industries  in  Michigan  (beet  sugar,  cemeut,  brick, 
tanneries,  wire  fence),  pages  430-491;  motive  power  used  in  manufacturing, 
pages  492-500;  individual  manufacturing  concerns,  pages  501-517;  the  coal 
industry  in  Michigan,  report  of  inspector  of  coal  mines,  pages  518-535. 

MiSSOUBI. 

Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  year  ending  November  5,  1906.  William 
Anderson,  commissioner  of  labor.    Jefferson  City,  pages  viii,  572. 

Contents :  Surplus  products  and  shipments  of  each  county,  public  lands,  etc., 
pages  1-84;  statistics  of  manufactures  1905,  pages  85-499;  labor  organi- 
zations, pages  500-667;  free  employment  department,  pages  568-^71. 

Montana. 

Tenth  report  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  of  the  state  of 
Montana^  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1906.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  commis- 
sioner.   Helena.  478  pajjes  (illustrated). 

Contents:  Lands,  pages  7^2;  irrigation,  pages  63-^124;  agriculture  and 
stock  raising,  pages  125-200 ;  labor  and  "  freedom  of  contract,"  pages  201-207 ; 
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child  labor,  pages  208-210;  employers'  liability  act,  211-213;  the  eight-hour 
law,  including  the  decision  of  the  state  Supreme  Court,  December  13,  1906, 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Montana  act,  pages  214-226;  hours  of 
labor  of  railway  employees,  pages  227-229;  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  wages, 
etc.,  pages  230-237;  directory  of  labor  organizations,  pages  238-242;  Butte 
and  Great  Palls  free  employment  offices,  pages  243-245 ;  ^  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  pages  246-303;  miscellaneous  social  and  political  sta- 
tistics, pages  304r-468. 

Nebraska. 

Annual  bulletin,  No.  V.,  of  the  state  bureau  of  statistics,  December,  1906. 
Burrett  Bush,  deputy  commissioner.    Lincoln,  1907,  128  pages.  ^ 

Part  I  —  Summary  of  Nebraska  counties.  Part  II  —  Freight  rates  and 
shipments  in  Nebraska. 

Ohio. 

Thirtieth  amiual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  year  1906. 

M.  D.  Ratchford,  commissioner.    Columbus,  1907,  671  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I,  laws  governing  the  bureau,  recent  labor  laws  and  court 
decisions,  pages  13-35;  II,  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  37-388;  III,  coal 
mining,  pages  389-610;  IV,  prison  labor,  pages  611-616;  V,  sweat  shops  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  pages  617-639;  VI,  free  public  employment  offices 
in  Ohio,  pages  641-663. 

Oregon. 

Second  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of 
factories  and  workshops  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  from  October  1,  1904  to 
Ipeptember  30,  1906.   0.  P.  Hoff,  commissioner.    Salem,  19a7,  229  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  wages  and  production  in  manufactures,  agriculture, 
transportation,  etc.;  population  and  resources  of  counties  and  towns;  labor 
and  factory  laws  and  their  enforcement;  accidents;  labor  organizations  — 
membership,  dues,  benefits,  wages  and  hours. 

Rhode  Island. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  inspections  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments 
and  workshops,  1906.  J.  Ellery  Hudson,  chief  factory  inspector.  Provi- 
dence, 131  pages  (illustrated). 

The  following  summary  is  given  of  the  factory  inspector's  work  from  the 


beginning: 


Ybab. 

Number 
of  places 
visited. 

Number 
of  adults 
employed. 

Number 
of  children 
employed. 

Total 
number 
employed. 

Percentage 
of 

children. 

294 

55,109 

5.217 

60.326 

8.5 

293 

53,523 

4,473 

67,996 

7.7 

379 

50,068 

4,065 

54.133 

7.6 

355 

56.072 

4,786 

60,858 

7.9 

433 

63,259 

4,539 

67.798 

6.5 

540 

72,296 

4.666 

76,692 

6.0 

595 

76,552 

5,253 

■81,805 

6.4 

617 

81,496 

5,068 

86.564 

5.8 

628 

86,043 

5.477 

91,520 

6.0 

644 

90. 165 

6.451 

96,616 

6.7 

653 

88,545 

5.895 

94,444 

6.2 

1,508 

112,377 

6,917 

119.249 

5.8 

1,742 

123,112 

6,932 

130.044 

6.3 
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Utah. 


Sixth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  state  of  Utah  for  the 
year  190G.    Fred.  W.  Price,  commissioner.   Salt  Lake  City,  1907,  141  pages 


Xinth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  for 
the  stAte  of  Virginia,  1906.  James  B.  Doherty,  commissioner.  Richmond, 
1907,  318  pages. 

Contents:  Statistics  of  production  and  wages  in  manufactures,  coal  mines 
and  railways,  pages  7-246;  report  of  the  special  agent  on  inspection  of 
factories  and  child  labor,  pages  247-251;  labor  laws  of  Virginia  (pages 
252-280). 


Fifth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspection, 
1005-6.  Chas.  F.  Hubbard,  commissioner.  Olympia,  1906,  355  pages.  In- 
cludes also  twelfth  report  of  state  inspection  of  coal  mines,  72  pages. 

Contents:  Recommendations  to  the  Legislature,  pages  9-24;  factory  in- 
spection and  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  pages  25-76;  cost  of  living,  pages 
77-83;  statistics  of  organized  labor,  pages  85-105;  statistics  of  wage  earners, 
in  commerce,  trade,  transportation,  and  agriculture,  pages  109-141;  convict 
labor,  pages  142-143 ;  free  employment  offices  in  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma, 
pages  144-162;  accidents,  pages  163-174;  strikes  and  lockouts,  pages  175-206'; 
statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  207-258;  capital  and  labor  (opinions),  pages 
269-289;  supreme  court  decisions,  pages  291-309;  Washington  labor  laws, 
pages  311-355.  Coal  mine  inspector's  report,  appended,  contains  statistics 
of  coal  production,  accidenta,  wages,  etc. 


Twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
state  of  Wisconsin,  1905-6.  J.  D.  Beck,  commissioner.  Madison,  1906, 
pages  xiv,  1379,  map  and  illustrations. 

Contents:  Part  I.  The  co-operative  store  in  the  United  States,  by  Ira  B. 
Cross,  pages  1-70;  II.  The  statistical  aspect  of  the  strike,  by  Grover  G. 
Huebner,  pages  71-148  (reaches  the  conclusion  that  strikes  in  the  United 
States  are  increasing  rapidly  as  respects  absolute  numbers  and  slowly  as  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  industry,  that  the  character  of  the  strike  is  chang- 
ing, and  wages  and  hours,  although  still  the  most  important  causes,  are 
diminishing  in  importance  while  phases  of  collective  bargaining  have  an  in- 
creasing importance) ;  III.  Liquor  traffic  in  Wisconsin,  pages  150-266;  IV. 
The  housing  problem  in  Wisconsin,  pages  267-354;  V.  Wisconsin's  resources, 
industries  and  opportimities,  pages  755-878;  VI.  Manufacturing  returns, 
1904-5,  pages  879-1162;  VII.  Factory  and  bakery  inspection,  pages  1163-1346; 
free  employment  offices,  pages  1347-1360;  chronicle  of  industrial  events,  pages 
1361-1379.   The  report  lists  the  following  co-operative  stores  in  New  York: 


(paper). 


ViBGINIA. 


Washington. 


Wisconsin. 
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Namb  and  Location. 

Year  * 
estab- 
lished. 

Capital 
stock. 

Sales. 

Expenses. 

No.  of 
employees. 

Boonville  Union,  Boonville  

1890 

$5,000 

$12,255  56 

$1,000  00 

1 

Deposit  Oo-op.  Co.,  Deposit.  . 
Mohawk  Valley  Co-op.  Co.,  Ft. 

1804 

4,666 

26,787  66 

4 

Graneers'  Exchange,  Herkimer 
Cornell  University  Co-op.  Store, 

1894 
1895 
1892 

4,666 

81.102  49 
50,000  00 
19.211  02 

6.396  97 
6,500  00 
3.228  97 

7 
6 
3 

Jamestown    Co-op.    8.  Co., 

2.464 

Grangers'   Mer.   Assn.,  Little 

N.  Y.  Ind.  Co-op.  Society,  N. 

Y.  City  

foianci  union  oiore,  roiana. . . 

1002 

25,000 

65,576  72 

19.902  03 

12 

Port  Jervis  Co-op.  Assn.,  Port 
Jervis  

1877 

10,000 

57.342  90 

7 

Syracuse  Un.  Co-op.  St.,  Syra- 

Leyden  Union,  Talcottville  

Leyden  Exchange,  Talcottville 

1899 

3,000 

is, 666  66 

1.400  00 

2 

1 

S53,464jS325,276  35jS38.427  97 

42 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AUSTSAUA. 

First  annual  report  of  the  director  of  labor,  state  labor  bureau  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906.  Sydney,  1906,  61  pagefl, 
quarto  (paper  bound). 

The  Conunissioners  of  Labor  of  New  South  Wales  have  given  way  to  a 
single  Director  of  Labor,  at  the  head  of  a  bureau,  the  functions  of  which 
remain  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  commission, —  namely  the  placing  of 
unemployed  workmen. 

The  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records.  New  South  Wales.  Vol.  V,  1906 
(published  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable,  the  attorney-general.) 
Edited  by  G.  0.  Addison,  registrar.  In  live  parts;  pages  422,  Ivi,  xxiii 
(unbound). 

Austria. 

Bericht  Uber  die  t&tigkeit  des  k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  amtes  im  handelsminist- 
erium  wRhrend  des  jahres  1906.  V.  Mataja.  chief.  Vienna,  1907,  29  pages 
(paper  bound). 

Belgium. 

Monographies  industrielles:  Industries  c^ramiques.  Office  du  travail  et  in- 
spection de  rindustrie.  Bruxelles,  1907,  pages  xvi,  242  (paper),  illustrated. 
The  Belgian  Bureau  of  I^abor  publishes  the  fourth  volume  in  its  series  of 
monographs  on  the  economic,  technical  and  commercial  phases  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Belgium.  The  present  number  is  concerned  with  tlie  group  of 
manufactures  included  in  the  term  ceramics. 

Statistique  des  graves  en  Belgique,  1901-5.  Office  du  travail,  Bruxelles, 
1907,  pages  Ix,  247  (paper). 

Four  years  ago  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a  report  on  indus- 
trial disputes  in  the  period  1896-1900;  in  the  present  volume  the  record  is 
continued  through  the  years  1901-5. 
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CXa-nada. 

Wage  earners  by  occupation:    Bulletin  1  of  the  census  and  statistics  office, 

Ottawa,  1907,  pages  xxviii,  105,  xxx  (pajMjr  cover). 
Seventh  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 

year  ending  December,  31,  1900.    John  Armstrong,  secretary.  Toronto, 

1907,  198  pages. 

Contains  reports  and  directory  of  labor  organizations  in  Ontario,  pages 
20-62;  industrial  returns  from  manufacturers,  pages  75-95;  the  labor  laws 
of  Ontario,  pages  151-195;  and  quotations  from  the  labor  reports  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  United  States,  etc. 


Gebmant. 

Jahresbericht  tiber  die  Durchftihrung  des  Kinderschutzgesetzes  im  Jahre, 
1906.  .erstattet  von  den  Grossherzoglich  Hessiachen  Gewerbeinspektionen. 
Herausgegeben  im  auftrage  des  Grossh.  Hess.  MinisteriumB  des  Innem, 
Darmstadt,  1907,  95  pages  (paper  covers). 

Hungary. 

.Annuaire  statistique  hongrois,  Nouveau  cours  XIII  (1905).  Par  ordre  de 
M.  le  Miuistre  [loyal  iiongrois  du  Commerce,  r^digr*  et  publi<^  par  I'Office 
Central  de  Statistique  der  Hoyaume  de  Ilongrie.  Budapest,  1907,  pages 
XXX,  523. 

Rcporls  of  tlie  inspectors  of  factories  and  industries,  1905  (In  the  Magyar 

language).    Budapest,  lOOii.  pages  Ixviii.  010  (paper). 
Accidents    in    Hungarian    factories,    1900-5    (In    the    Magyar  language). 

Budape>!t,  1907,  pagen  56  (paper). 

Dwellings  for  agricultural  laborers.  Portfolio  of  designs,  accompanying  text 
in  the  Magyar  language.    Budapest,  1906. 

These  official  Hungarian  publications  are  forwarded  by  the  new  Mus66 
Social  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Italy. 

Saggio  bibliografico  degli  articoli  contenuti  in  riviste  italine  e  straniere  sulle 
questioni  del  lavoro.  Anno  III,  1906.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Rome,  1907,  57 
pages  (printed  on  one  side  only,  paper  bound). 

The  third  issue  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor  of  its  current  bibliography 
of  magazine  and  review  articles  on  labor  problems  covers  the  publications  of 
1906.  All  countries  are  included  and  titles  are  quoted  in  the  original  language. 


Netherlands. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-  en  Veiligheids- 
wetten  in  1905.  (Bijdragen  tot  de  statistiek  van  Noderland,  LX XVIII) 
Centraal  Bureau  voor  dc  StatisUek,  The  Hague,  1006,  4S  pages  (paper 
cover). 

A  statistical  report  rcsjxjcting  the  judicial  proceedings  for  contravention  of 
the  labor  laws  in  1905. 

Spain. 

Kstadistica  de  la  asociacion  oberera  en  1  de  Novembre  de  1904.  Instituto 
de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  pages  288  and  charts  (paper  bound). 

Museos  de  hygiene  y  securidad  del  trabajo ;  descripcion  de  los  mas  importantes 
de  Europa,  por  Jos6  Marva  y  Mayer,  jefe  de  la  seccion  segimda.  Madrid, 
1907,  87  pages  and  illustrations  (paper). 
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Preparacion  de  las  bases  para  un  proyecto  de  ley  de  casas  para  obrero8;j 

casas  baratas.   Madrid,  1907,  459  pages  and  dia^ams. 
Informe  acerca  de  la  fabrica  y  de  los  obreros  de  mieres  por  D.  Julio  Puyol  y 

Alonso,  secretario  general  del  Institute.    Madrid,  1907,  41  pages  (paper). 

Four  recent  publications  of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Social  Refomui,  corre- 
sponding to  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
contains  statistics  of  Spanish  labor  organizations  in  1904,  the  second  treats 
of  European  museums  of  social  security  and  hygiene,  the  third  is  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  workingmen's  houses,  with  digests  of  the  foreign  legislation, 
bibliographies,  tttc.,  and  the  fourth  describes  an  important  mining  and  in- 
dustrial community. 


Bidrog  till  Sveriges  ofiiciella  statistik:  Fabriker  och  handtverk.  Kommers- 
kollegii  imderdaniga  ber&ttelse  fOr  ar  1905.  Stockholm,  1907,  pages 
xxxii+120,  quarto  (paper  cover). 

The  annual  report  of  the  Swedish  Department  of  Commerce  on  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  hand  trades  for  1905  contains  reports  from  11,949  factories 
employing  280.0%  workmen  and  produeing  goods  of  the  value  of  1,676,173,000 
francs  (.t3;ir),234,0(K)) ,  which  is  somewliat  less  than  the  output  of  the  factories 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  same  year. 


Sweden. 


APPKNDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers,  in  the  first  quarter  (January 

February  and  March):    (a).  Males,    (b).  Females. 
II.  Causes  of  Idleness  among  organized  wage  workers  at  the  end  of  March. 

III.  Number  of  labor  unions  and  number  of  members  thert^of,  in  New  York  State  and  in 

each  of  the  leading  cities  (April  1,  1007). 

IV.  Building  operations  in  the  principal  cities  (January  1-March  31): 

(a)  .  New  York  City. 

(b)  .  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Immigration  at  the  Port  ot  New  York  in  the  first  quarter. 

VI.  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1898-1904.  according  to  nationality  and  race. 
VII.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors.  January,  February  and  March. 
VIII.  Number  of  children's  emplojrment  certiflcatea  issued  by  local  health  authorities  in 
first  and  second  class  cities. 
IX.  Licenses  granted  for  manufacturing  in  tenements,  January-March. 
X.  Accidents  reported  by  managers  of  factories  and  quarries,  January-March: 

(a)  .  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  .  Causes  and  results  of  accidents. 

XI.  Fatal  accidents  reported  in  year  ended  September  30,  1906. 
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table  l— employment  and  earnings  of  organized  waoe  workers  in 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Bnilding,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Bunding  and  paving  trades . . . 
Building  and  street  labor  

2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving  

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry.  . .  , 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Bbots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

5.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

IL  Public  Employment  

13.  Stationary  Engine  Men  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  i)aper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  

Grand  ToUI  


143.680  43.009 

7.4031  1,362 
96,694  16,510 
39,583  24,137 


65,1991 

24,989, 
12,295 
17,079 
6,199 
4, 6371 

32,350 

21,339 
1,462 
3.870 
2.976 
2.603 


6,347 

251 
4,854 

219 
1,023 


887 

630 
350 
907 

443 

133 

771 

570 
201 

994 

032 

685 

005 
680 

,350 

886 

037 

465 
737 
169 
261 
679 
150 
576 


392,347 


691 

451 


139 
52 
49, 

800 

585 
64 
151 

1,930 

943 

413 

220 
192 

1. 181 

190 

73 

67 


145 
313 

383 

1 
11 

33 
26 
138 


S5.303 


29.3  101,034 

18.41  6,015 

79.643110, 
15,3761 


17.1 
61.0, 


I 


9.71 
1.0 

39.5! 

1.3 
16.5 

0.0 

3.1 

2.1 
0.0 
3.6 
1.7 
1.9 

3. 1 

1.8 
1.5 
7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

3  0 

3.3 
2.7 

13.1 

3.1 

0.9 

1.1' 
0.3j 

1.6) 


53,883 

24,068 
7.180' 

16,796 
4,470 
1,368 

31,485 

20,888 
1.462 
3.712 
2,884 
2.539 

37,896 
31,872 
4,268 
1,756 


617  43.969  44,912 

654   1,696  3.665 
475  28,502 
488  12,771 


39. 150 
2.097 


3.3 

+  0.0 
0.4 
2.8 
2.1 

20.3 
3.2 
0.3 


1.5  13 


,416 

,538 

,359 

,350 
,009 

,404 

,834| 

,475 

,850 
,625 

,068, 

,404 


6881 
293 1 
726 
136 
235 
541 
585 
172 


14.1  323,473 


179 

84 

22- 


73 


4,114 

314; 

799' 
1,017 
1,984 


ml 

101 


8,443 

5,6391 
110 

2.232 
181 
281 


15.225 

3.  145 

8.97.1 

2 .  m2 
215 

22.606 

14,s:u 
1.352 
1.472 
2,701 
2,250 


308  1,896'  34,961 

149,  1.2901  29,924 

60  369  3,715 

99  237  1,322 


92 
214 

302' 

3001 

21 

180 

2 

25 

9 
16 

i 

501 


73, 
2 
61 


477 
1,639 

191 

145 
46 

315 

238 

229 

226 
3 

1,119 
241' 

354' 

9, 
3 
135 
5 

184! 
11 

7i 


20.451 
8.665 

12.083 

5,825 
6,25S 

2.600 

8.594 

5.236 

3,805 
1,431 

612 

6.170 

9,813 

3,023 
2,. 595 
1,001 
1,230 

325 
1.491 

148 


13,604  63,325 


191.928 
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FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH)  OP  1907:  (a)  MALES. 


Datb  Employed. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
capita. 


Aggregate 
Earnings. 


Average 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$75. 


$76  to 
$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


61; 
16 


S. 345. 956 

333,776 
4,296.766 
716,414 

4,389,354 
2,089,719 
698.861 
1.311.080 
269,687 
120.117 

2,035.516 
1,318,040 
109,762 
223,726 
203,961 
180,027 

2,718,989 

2,297.680 
303,630 
117,879 

1,615,684 

698,796 

979,812 

461,718 
618,094 

245.361 

654,674 

584,943 

460,411 
124,632 

709,334 

1,014,921 

788.613 

250.716 
210.514 
79.329 
8fi,086 
33.903 
115.285 
12.780 


52.9 

66.5 
63.9 
46.6 

81.5 

86.8 
83.4 
78.1 
60.3 
87.8 

64.7 

63.1 
76.1 
60.3 
70.7 
70.9 

71.7 
72.1 
71.1 
67.1 

72.1 

66.4 

73.3 
72.7 
73.9 

72.1 

74.1 

78.3 

78.7 
76.6 

78.2 

81.8 

73.8 
76.1 
77.2 

69.81 
69.7 
62.7 
72. 7| 
74.3 


$19,961,751  98  $3  73 

1.290,649  2ll  3  87 
16.779  998  98 


1.891.103  79 

12.076.054  40 

6.295.646  07 
1,952.932  32 

2.922.201  11 
676,980  83 
228.295  07 

4.855.362  08 

3.248.239  06 
179.946  61 
611,381  03 
439.695  47 
476.100  91 

8.437.202  33 

7,107,795  69 
910.134  93 
419,271  81 

5,378,395  79 

1,972.457  17 

2.510.272  87 

1,177,098  66 
1.333,174  32 

1,057,372  21 

1.339,821  00 

1.391,932  32 

1,072,798  93 
319.133  39 

1,863,515  22 

3,193,499  26 

2,075.664  18 

491,669  62 
447.224  65 
202,520  83 
378.426  30 
117,326  81 
413,690  97 
26,005  20 


3  91 
2  64 


1  90 


3  10 

3  09 
3  00 
3  56 

3  33 
2  82 

2  56 

2  55 
2  57 

4  31 

2  05 

2  38 

2  33 
2  66 

2  63 

3  15 


$197  57 

214  67| 
210  60i 

122  09 

224  12 

261  58 
272  00 
173  98 
161  45 
166  88 

154  21 

155  51 

123  08 
137  76 
152  46 
187  52 

222  64 

223  01 
213  25 

238  77 

239  94 
187  35 

187  91 

185  37 
190  21 

310  63 

151  67 

186  21 

183  38 
196  39 

205  50 

257  46 

194  21 

149  28 
164  06 
178  28 
306  42 
216  87 
260  94 
145  3« 


6,731   26,246  30.383 

166!        837  3,012 

3,797i  18,409  22.015 

2.768     7.000  5.356 


463 

98 
125 

99 
141 


1.147 

1,067 
40 

8 
20 
12 

375 

309 
62 
4 

56 

124 

150 

148 

2 

5 
27 

11 

9 
2 

108 

8 

88 

6 
6 

10 


32 
321 
3 


6,229 
664 
1,283 
2.681 
1,366 
236 

12,7, 
7,878 
1,186 
2,417 
945 
332 

3.288 

2.826 
237 
225 

984 

2,511 

1,115 
684 
431 

383 

3,419 

1,334 
1,046 
289 

lf356 

459 

4,281 

2.470 
864 
290 
90 
131 
321 
115 


27.324 

8,772 
1,631 
13,028 
2,948 
1,045 

14.348 

9,806 
144 
965 
1.816 
1,618 

14,808 
12,474 
2,118 
216 

6,888 

5,320 

9.923 
4,470 
6,463 

1,124 

4,674 

4,720 

3,927 
793 

2.953 

2,101 

3,923 

556 
1,615 
663 
130 
117 
796 
37 


54,716  21,781,953 


67.5^$66, 113.300  81 


$3  04 


$205  02 


9,293|  64,363^128.489 


120.328 
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table  i.— employment  and  earnings  op  okqanized  wage  workers  in 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thereof 
Idlb. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number  Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


I 

12.  Transportation  

Railways  

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metal«,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding .  .  . 

Iron  and  steel  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

K8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants   

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  Employment  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Cement  and  clay  products  

Orand  Total  


178 

1 

177 

.311 

,501 
757 
390 
573 
90 


404 
,353 
56 

680 

.552 

2261 
95 
131 

65 

384 

182 
200 

2 


12,209 


299 

254 


51 
40 


68 


57 


424 


0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

4.7 

5.6 
0.0 
1.3 
7.0i 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.2 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


3.5 


32 

1 
31 

5,858 
4,247 
659 

385' 
477, 
90j 

29' 
29 

1,283 

56 

640 

2.494 

181 

60 
121 

65 

384 

182 
200 
2 


,022 


19 


712 

692 
2 
3 
15 


122 


1 

303 


200 

,'266 


1,^65 


5,135 

3,546 

655 
382 
462 
90 

10 

10 

1,150 
56 
561 
2.189 

173 

52 
121 


184 

182 


9,464 
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first  quarter  (january,  february,  march)  of  1907:  (b)  females. 


2T7 


DATS 
EUPLOTSD. 


80  days 

or 
more. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
capita. 


Aggregate 
Earnings. 


Ayeraqe 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


For 
three 
months. 


NxTMBER  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$76. 


$75  to 

to 
$140. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


26 

1 
25 

6 
6 


77 


65 


3.803 

90 
2,712 

399,113 

284,703 
50,310 
24,824 
33,577 
5,600 

1,596 
1,506 

84,333 

4,356 

49,339 

179,946 

13.500 
4,188 
0,312 

5,850 

33,001 
13.849 
8,000 
152 


174 


763.515 


87.6 
00.0 
87.5 

68.1 

67.0 
76.4 
64.5 
70.4 
63.2 

55.0 

55.0 

65.6 
76.0 
76.9 
73.3 

74.6 

60.8 
77.0 

90.0 

57.3 
76.1 
40.0 
76.0 


$4,780  65 

165  00 
4,615  65 

535,183  37 

376,546  82 
51.808  41 
40.893  63 
50.008  79 
6.835  72 

1,159  03 

1,159  03 

138,616  31 
5,350  00 
368,985  56 
375,395  33 

13.783  41 

2,792  00 
9.990  41 

9.031  35 

36.369  30 
14.931  95 
21.133  35 
304  00 


$1  71 

1  83 
1  70 

I  33 

1  32 
1  03 
1  65 
1  49 
1  20 

73 
73 

I  65 

I  36 

5  46 

3  09 

95 

67 
1  07 

1  54 

1  65 

1  08 

2  64 
2  00 


$149 

165  00 
148  89 

89  65 

88  43 
78  62 
106  22 
105  03 
75  95 

39  97 

39  97 

108  04 
95  54 
430  39 
150  53 

70  63 

46  53 
82  57 

138  79 

94  71 

82  04 
105  67 
152  001 


1.590 

1,423 
49 
9 
44 
65 

38 

28 

153 


30 

138 

60 
78 


11 

4.099 

2,693 
610 
338 
433 
25 

I 

1 

1,039 
56 
3 

1,333 
43 


31 

1 
20 

169 

131 


38 


51 


47 

653 


43 
44 

383 

182 
200 


69.3  $1,377,643  II 


$1  81 


$134  99 


928|  6,999 


960 


41 


591 
500 


,135 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin  [June 
table  ii.— causes  of  idleness  amonq  orqanizbd 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 

Total 
number 
idle. 

143.238 

7,403 
96,262 
39,573 

53,471 

2,229 
25,792 
25 , 450 

65,377 

24,990 
12.295 
17.079 
6.199 
4.814 

8,273 

490 
4,883 
1 , 135 
1.764 
1 

38,859 

25.840 
2.179 
4.260 
3.549 
3.031 

4.819 

4,181 
27 
214 
185 
212 

39.291 

33 , 034 
4.350 
1.907 

1.641 

1,256 
125 
260 

25,796 

2,545 

12, 189 

1 ,583 

13,771 

6,670 
7,201 

975 

738 
237 

9,734 

1.284 

11.583 

400 

7,984 

6,100 
1.884 

224 

213 
11 

9,315 

1 ,297 

13.886 

263 

13.004 
3,647 

2,737 
1,369 
1,261 
681 
1,733 
1,576 

494 

72 
39 
34 
33 
216 
92 
8 

404.027 

77.269 

1.  Building.  Stone  Working.  Etc 

Stone  working 


Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  lab 


abor. 


2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  


Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  ^oes  and  gloves ... 
TextUes  


4.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

ShipbuUding  


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 


Printing.  Binding.  Etc  

Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


Theaters  and  Music . 
Tobacco  


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade . 

Hotels  and  restuarants. . . 
RetaU  trade  


11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


4.206 

10 
4,186 
10 

1,877 

534 
289 
774 
220 
60 

110 

6 
100 


1 

3 

123 

54 
69 


80 
5 


2,547 
164 

591 

407 
184 

297 

7 

669 

17 
161 


Qrand  Total . 


463 

25 


10,691 
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wage  workers  at  the  end  op  march  1907. 


279 


NtIMBERllDL£  OK  ACCOUNT  OP- 


Lack  of 
work. 


Lack  of 
stock. 


The 
weather. 


Labor 
disputes. 


Disability. 


Other 
reasons. 


40.834 

1,345 
19,903 
19,586 

1,763 

69 
80  j 
1.017 
696 


184 

184 


606 
170 

167 

1 
27 
31 
20 
78 
3 
7 


1,309 

347 
796 
66 

35 


25 


9.151 

435 
2,957 
5,759 

5.844 

■4.788 

iiose 


3.368 

96 

2,953 

75 

147 

90 

3 

178 

18 

833 

86 

594 

64 

55 

2 

184 

20 

771 

1,130 

3 

848 

710 

138 

1.366 

93 

1 

300 


400 


10 


361 

50 


1.38 
73 


1.361 

12 
1.249 


1,141 

1,050 

"io 

71 
10 

186 

138 
47 
1 

1,388 

84 

1 
1 


888 

28 
821 
30 

560 

367 
9 
116 
67 
1 

307 

96 
27 
57 
21 
6 

479 

419 
17 
43 

476 

119 

119 

27 
92 

18 

301 

36 

18 
8 

391 

36 

53 
16 
11 
3 
6 


104 

62 
42 


56 

33 
6 
2 

15 


39 

18 


11 
10 
38 
6 

"6 


53 

7 

6 
I 


53.031 


1.819 


15.471 


3,970 


3.563 


315 
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TABLE  III.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


1.  Bnildins,  Stone  Working,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades . . . 
Building  and  street  labor. . . . 

2.  Transportation'.  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. . . . 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs.-  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts/collars  and  laundry . . . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4 .  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrniture  

7.  Food  and  Llqnors  

Food  products  

Beverages  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

1 1 .  Public  Employment.  

13.  Stationary  Engine  Men  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods. . . . 

Glass  and  glassware  

Cement  and*clay4 products  

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  emplojrment  

Grand  Total  3,459 


Org. 


733 
49 

617 
66 

366 
223 
26 
61 
40 
16 

173 

87 
13 
22 
18 
32 

307 
244 
42 
11 

116 

90 

131 

67 
54 

60 

65 

89 

53 
36 

131 

73 

158 

38 
54 
10 
19 
12 
17 
8 


New  Yorlc  State. 


Men. 


147.444 

7,413 
100,448 
30,683 

67,075 

25,523 
12,584 
17,853 
6,419 
4,696 

33.638 
21.345 
1.502 
3,870 
2.977 
2,944 

38.975 
32.684 
4.384 
1,907 

34,533 

13.138 

13.786 

6.585 
7, -201 

11.431 

9.186 

8,379 
6,412 
1.867 

9.547 

13,893 

13,389 

3.482 
2,898 
1,169 
1.264 
679 
2,196 
1.601 


403,303 


Women. 


179 
1 


178 

6.331 

4.501 
777 
390 
573 
90 

439 

404 

35 


1.354 
56 


850 
3.561 

396 

95 
201 


65 


384 

182 


200 

"2 


13.515 


Total 
number  of 
members. 


147.444 

7.413 
100,448 
39.583 

67.354 

25.524 
12.584 
17.853 
6.419 
4,874 

38,969 

25.846 
2,279 
4.260 
3.550 
3.034 

39.414 

33.088 
4,419 
1.907 

35.876 

13,194 

13.786 

6.585 
7,201 

13.381 

11.747 

8,575 

6,507 
2,068 

9.613 

13,893 

13.673 
3.664 

2,898 
1.369 
1.264 
681 
2,196 
1.601 


414,718 


Org. 


335 

12 
178 
35 

77 
26 

5 
27 
15 

4 

83 
46 
5 
16 
9 
6 

81 

51 
21 
9 

36 

44 

33 

25 
8 

13 

14 

18 

10 
8 

39 

37 

36 


705 
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IN  THE  STATE  AND  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  MARCH  31.  1907 


City. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester.    |  Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Schenectady. 

Troy. 

Thereof 
women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. ' 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

43 
3 
40 

5.385 

248 
5.137 

20 

1 
16 

3 

16 

11 

5.212 

98 
2.919 
2.195 

2,348 
1 .807 

18 

1 
14 

3 

13 

12 

2.260 
68 
2.073 
119 

1.172 

1 . 147 

1  A 
14 

2 

11 
1 

21 

12 
2 
4 
1 
2 

3 

2 
1 

1 .4yo 

105 
1,241 
150 

2,679 
1,607 
145 

625 
250 
162 

HI 
74 

37 

y 

1  .  Iv/ 

y 

Of) 

8 
1 

3 

Q 
O 

1.004 
103 

220 

8 
1 

10 

5 

854 
68 

1,079 

OOV 

133 

53 

o£ 
6 
7 
7 
1 

9 

6 

12,671 

5,407 
648 

1.550 
110 

1.355 

1,222 

3 

376 

3 
2 

478 
42 

133 

3.163 

2,071 
600 
202 
180 
20 

35 

2 

4 

2 

165 

1.452 

102 

1 

11 

8 
1 

25 

1,370 
1.131 
65 

1 

1 

45 

45 

1 

1 

115 

115 

1 
2 

7 

126 

2 

1,350 

2 

174 

19 

17 
2 

3,291 
3,114 
177 

11 

9 

2 

2.047 
1.854 
193 

8 

7 
1 

810 

710 
100 

12 

10 
2 

890 

860 
40 

26 

26 
1 

7.419 

7.397 
22 

^9 

2 

1.081 

1.011 
70 

35 

1.162 
50 

II 

8 

10 
4 

6 

3 
1 

7 

2 
6 

3 

6 

7 

1,193 
550 

1,288 

350 
938 

515 

506 

655 

481 
174 

451 

1,780 

2,177 

9 
7 

5 

3 
2 

2 

_ 
2 

2 

2 

697 
604 

454 

138 
316 

489 

300 

290 

290 

6 
6 

6 

2 
4 

2 

3 

6 
2 
4 

2 

2 

1 

346 
192 

478 

252 
226 

272 

457 

483 

281 
202 

131 

188 

178 

6 
4 

7 

2 
5 

3 

3« 

3 
1 

2 

4 

3 
1 

802 
178 

422 

107 
315 

218 

360 

A3I0 

181 
129 

216 

108 

146 

1 

2 

2 

71 

105 

96 
96 

1 
1 

5 

2 
3 

_ 
2 

2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

137 
80 

342 

165 
187 

202 

360 

183 

110 

73 

66 
42 

194 

94 
100 

655 
2.281 

130 

60 
70 

10 

2 
1 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 



130 

71 

340 

200 
140 

65 

8 

100 

3 
2 

4 

1 
1 

239 
560 

203 

10 
131 

200 

1 

493 

1 

178 

1 

146 

i 

100 

200 

1 
1 
3 
1 

80 
102 
102 
1,400 

2 

62 

7.819 

180 

31,817 

87 

14,895 

84 

8,337 

84 

7.936 

54 

9,777 

48 

4,793 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES, 
(a)  Buildififs  Authorized  in  New  York  City  in  January,  Fel>ruary  and  Marcli,  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of  Buildings — 

1006. 

1007. 

1906. 

1907. 

COMMENCED. 

1906.  1  1907. 

COMPl 

1906. 

JBTED. 

1007. 

New  Buildings: 

Total  

Alterations: 

Total  

Total  op  New  Bdild- 
iNGS     AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Total  

556 
1.655 
474 
873 
140 

464 

2.230 
218 
000 
127 

$7,006,686 
11.426,642 
34.358,800 
3.767.206 
530.108 

$6,139,600 
16.695.649 
16,783,310 
3.738.980 
398,678 

339 
1,457 
354 
873 
149 

240 
1.539 
100 
320 
96 

376 
924 
340 
078 
06 

389 
2.181 
383 
644 
145 

3.608 

3.048 

$57,089,441 

$40,656,117 

3, 172 

2.295 

2.713 

3.642 

178 
880 
954 
264 
104 

130 
1.782 
018 
218 

120 

$299,150 
1.072,590 
5.957.679 
260.555 
62.499 

$215,635 
1.718.824 
6.868.751 
673,947 
80,083 

154 
804 
670 
264 
89 

108 
1,350 
587 
107 
93 

143 
393 
773 
333 
61 

108 
1.711 

597 
343 
87 

2,380 

734 
2,635 
1.428 
1.137 

244 

3.168 

594 
4,021 
1,136 
1.118 

247 

$7,652,473 

$8,557,240 

1,981 

2.245  1.703 

2.846 

$7,305,835 
12,499,232 
40,316,479 
4.027.761 
592,607 

$5,355,235 
17,314,473 
21,652,061 
4.412.927 
478.661 

493 
2.261 
1.024 
1.137 

238 

348 
2,889 
687 
427 
189 

619 
1.317 
1.113 
1.311 

156 

497 

3.892 
980 
887 
232 

6,078 

7.116 

$64,741,914  ;$49.213,357  15,153 

4.540  14,416 

6,488 

1                    1  ill 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  In  the  Foregoing 

Table. 


NXTMBBB  OF 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

BOROUGH 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Tenements: 

$1,827,000 

119 

63 

$4,611,000 

461 

490 

4,546.600 

6,878,000 

293 

43 

17. '483. 600 

6.111,000 

102 

91 

563.000 

691.400 

965 

677 

$27,204,100 

$13,507,400 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

$33,750 

$20,225 

38 

21 

08 

121 

68.380 

124.250 

606 

648 

1.180,230 

1.173.174 

16 

14 

3.227 

6.825 

1 

250 

747 

705 

$1,286,687 

$1,323,724 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

74 

$4,644,760 

$1,847,225 

167 

640 

611 

4.614.980 

6.002.250 

889 

591 

18.663.730 

6.284.174 

117 

105 

566.227 

607.225 

1 

260 

1.712 

1.382 

$28,489,687 

$14,831,124 

1 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— <Coiitinaed). 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rocheftcr,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 
NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIRS.  ALL.  BUILDINGS. 


GITT  AND  PERIOD.  No.  Est.  CkMt.  No.  Est.  Ck>8t.  No.  Est.  Cost. 
Buffalo. 

January   112  1363.540  41  $54,460  153  $418,000 

February   77  276,725  65  105.975  132  381,700 

March.   102  784.585  144  95.415  246  880.000 


January-March  1907..  291  1$1,423.850  240  $255,850  531  1$1.679.700 

1906..  344  •1,104,785  213  245,180  557  •1,349.965 

1905..  275  963,768  171  181.118  446  1,144.886 

1904..  247  908,939  161  243,719  408  1.152,658 

1903..  205  523.463  117  104,365  322  627,828 

1902..  284  720.953  141  123.461  425  844,414 

1901..  182  735.795  112  350,975  294  1,086,770 

1900..  115  585.530  104  109.343  219  694.873 


Rochester. 

January   45  $187,085  25  $37,810  70  $224,895 

February   35  185.500  24  16,975  59  202,475 

March   130  1.130.316  63  59.625  193  1.189,840 


January-March  1907..  210  ••$1,502,900  112  $114,310  322  ••$1,617,210 

1906..  223  n. 181.663  79  106,271  302  fl. 287.^24 

1906..  247  t844.949  66  47.678  313  t892.627 

1904..  66  433.280  47  28.666  113  461.946 

1903..  136  320.812  66  42.401  191  363.213 

1902..  112  304.674  86  22.166  148  326.740 

1901..  89  185.450  63  78.704  142  264.164 

1900..  81  204.660  29  16.426  110  220.976 


Stracusb 

January   28  tt$342.696  19  $41,460  47  tt$384.146 

February   36  164.600  24  31.910  60  186.410 

March.   66  197.160  38  48.866  94  246.006 


January-March  1907..  120  $694,346  81  $122,215  201  $816,56 

1906..  89  326.686  77  72.160  166  398.845 

1906..  72  192.700  49  40.776  121  233,475 

1904..  36  §1,076.722  44  38.600  79  $1,114,322 

1903..  36  286.526  60  96.690  96  383.215 

1902..  66  182.605  61  110.435  116  292,904 

1901..  66  206.767  64  28,010  120  234,767 

1900..  94  182,747  46  34.964  140  217,711 


Trot. 

January   3  $6,000  6  $4,706  9  $10,705 

February   6  5596,150  12  25,915  18  §5122,065 

March   3  9.200  12  10.300  15  19,500 


January-March  1907..      12        $111,350        30        $40,920        42  $152,270 
1906..      15  58,000         23  23.716         38  81.715 


•Including  one  store  and  office  building  costing  $150,000. 
t  Including  a  department  store  costing  $400,000. 
t  Including  an  office  and  factory  building  to  cost  $107,131. 
§  Including  a  county  court  house  to  cost  $900,000. 

t  Including  a  brick  car  bouse  to  cost  $100,000,  and  a  fireproof  warehouse  costing  $240,000. 
••  Including  a  fireproof  hotel  costing  $730,000. 
ft  Including  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  costing  $264,000.  ^ 

I  Including  a  Maternity  Home  to  cost  $80,000. 
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TABLE  v.— IMMIQRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


African  (black)  

Armenian  

Bohemian  and  Moravian  

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin... 

Chineiie  

Croatian  and  Slovenian  

Cuban  

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian., 

Dutch  and  Flemish  

East  Indian  

EntfHsh  

Finnish  

French  

German  

Greek  

Hebrew  

Irish  

Itnlian  (North)  , 

Italian  (St)uth)  

JaiJuiiesc  

Korean  

Lithuanian.  


Mrxican  

Pii  Km-  L-^laiidor  , 

P.   , 

P.    ;  .   

Ruiiinanian  

Russian  ,  

Ruthenian  (Rtusniak)  

Scandinaviaa  

Scotch   

Slovak.  

Spanish  

Si>anlsb-Allieiican  

Syrian  ,  

Turkish  

W.'lbh  

Wtvst  Indian  (except  Cuban).. 
Other  peoples  


Grand  total   156,917 


Sex. 


Male. 


61 
325 
885 
3,900 
1 

7,688 
83 
1,630 
1.752 
4 

3,622 
972 
856 
9,294 
4,814 
1 1 , 528 
1,583 
8,795 
41.049 
30 


2,061 
13,899 
9 


17,011 
390 
4.262 
2,096 
3.747 
8.793 
1,505 
7.486 
767 
64 
139 
345 
210 
28 
234 


Female. 


48 
119 
415 
110 


1.098 
19 

38 
689 

'i,'379 
273 
559 

4,462 
134 

8,398 
742 

1.482 

7,089 
4 

**  622 
2.998 
1 

*4,*979 
119 
260 
154 
909 
1.065 
512 
2.510 
87 
13 
52 
9 
95 
7 
12 


41.462 


Total 
admitted 


109 
444 
1 , 300 
4.010 
1 

8,786 
102 
1,668 
2.441 
4 

5.001 
1,245 
1,415 

13,756 
4,948 

19,926 
2,325 

10,277 

48.138 
34 

*2.*683 
16.897 
10 

'2i.'996 
509 
4.522 
2.250 
4.656 
4.858 
2.017 
9.995 
864 
77 
191 
364 
306 
36 
246 


198.379 


Agb. 


Under  14 
years. 


14  to  44 
years. 


7 

53 
125 
32 


203 
2 
10 
489 
1 

498 

32 
133 
1,499 
90 
4,585 
142 
483 
3,388 
2 

"iis 

766 


77 
39 
43 
69 
200 
210 
666 
82 
6 
23 
6 


6 


98 
371 
1.135 
3.902 
1 

8.422 
95 
1.624 
1.815 
3 

4.180 
1,195 
1,200 

11.698 
4.834 

14.240 
2.100 
9.489 

43.269 
32 

*  "2."5i2 
16.705 
9 

20.688 
408 
4.349 
2.159 
4.503 
4.558 
1.701 
9.221 
799 

62, 
159 
344 
246 
33 
237 


14.846  177,396 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

HawaU  

Idaho  

llUnoia  


*The  number  of  immigrants  destined  to 


263 
10 
259 
39 
6.691 


.348 
6,135 
303 
277 
169 
92 
13 
324 
16,948 


Indiana. 
Indian  Territory . 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  


2.046 
36 
976 
443 
114 
200 
228 
1,034 
7.344 
3.705 
1.942 
77 
3.167 
429 
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NEW  YORK,  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1907.* 
Naturaliiation,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


45  and 
over. 


Illiteracy, 
14  years  and  over. 


Can  read  |Can  neither 
read  nor 
write. 


but  cannot 
v^rlte. 


Have  been 
in  the 
United 
States 
before. 


Total 
debarred. 


First  Quarter,  1906. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


4 

20 
40 
76 


161 
5 
34 
137 


323 
18 
82 
559 
24 
1.101 
83 
305 
1.481 


68 
426 
1 


413 
24 
134 
48 
84 
100 
106 
219 
23 
10 
9 
4 
21 
2 


14 


19 

2 
3 
2 


2 
5 
1 

20 


39 
1 

2 
5 


99 
10 


494 
1 
9 
14 
22 
4 
1 
27 
2 


1 

101 
16 
2.209 

' '2,763 

""966 
79 

27 

26 
716 
1,471 
4.594 
25 
816 
25,180 
1 

*i;466 

1,767 


8.168 
309 
1,787 
1,192 
2,551 
8 
8 

1,527 
184 
1 

88 
266 
1 
1 


22 
16 
23 
66 


387 
53 
21 

114 


9.>1 
72 
196 
596 
98 
206 
226 
647 
3,301 
12 


32 
818 
2 


609 
44 
85 
34 
250 
351 
323 
999 
90 
22 
12 
4 
35 
14 
2 


8 

30 
64 


15 
1 
10 
79 
50 

116 
13 
39 

257 


22 
62 


98 
4 
15 
12 
34 
10 
9 
27 
27 


66 
234 
861 
3,023 
6 

7,426 
95 
1,113 
1,679 
9 

3,310 
989 
955 
10.165 
3,365 
18.372 
1.593 
9.240 
46,948 
14 
1 

1,097 
11.984 

2 

13,676 
1,010 
3,134 
636 
3,835 
4,577 
1,337 
8.212 
549 
79 
166 
107 
262 
39 
140 


44 

66 
456 
109 


1,054 
40 
37 
629 

2 

1,305 
325 
.532 
4.926 
92 
14,569 
793 
1,431 
7,694 
1 

462 
2,891 
4 

' '4;362 
492 
184 
97 
1,016 
1,341  , 
418  I 
2,405 
58 
21 
71 
3 
69 
23 
3 


110  I 

300  ! 

1.317  : 

3,132  I 

8,480 

135  I 
1,150 
2,308 
U 

4,615 
1.314 
1,4S7 

15,091 
3,457 

32,941 
2.386 

10.671 

54,642 
15 
1 

1,499 
14,875 
6 

*i7;372 
1,502 
3,318 
733 
4.851 
5,918 
1.755 
10,617 
607 
100 
237 
110 
321 
62 
143 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


6.138 


809 


58,313 


10.733 


1.034 


159.699 


47,895 


207,594 


41 


each  state  or  territory  ia  shown  below: 

Nebraska   871 

Nevada   383 

New  Hampshire   454 

New  Jersey   13,918 

New  Mexico   135 

New  York   65,917 

North  Carolina   50 

North  Dakota   403 

Ohio   12,401 

Oklahoma   IS 

Oregon   585 

Pennsylvania   41.361 

Philippine  Islands   .2 

Porto  Rico   17 


Rhode  Island   902 

South  Carolina   82 

South  Dakota   371 

Tennessee   59 

Texas   167 

Utah   546 

Vermont   391 

Virginia   376 

Washington   1 , 1 1 1 

West  Virginia   2, 170 

Wisconsin   2,965 

Wyoming   224 

Grand  total   198,379 
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TABLE  VL— IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Publications  of  the  American  Statistieal 


RACE. 

Total 
(6  years). 

Country 

German 

Empire. 

t 

§ 

9 
< 

Switzerland. 

. 

% 
n 

Neiheriands. 

Denmark, 
Norway, 
Sweden. 

\  Dutch  and  Flemish  

Hcandinavian  (Danes.  Norwegians.Swedes) 
f  English  

Wddi  

289,438 
26,306 

292,634 
6120,035 
6.653 
25.642 

199.799 
31.254 

928.308 
30.693 
13,222 

25,777 
47,203 
12,392 
64,825 
36,444 
173,725 
338,741 

147.932 
49.272 
8,172 
396,404 
24,889 
71,597 
♦dl07.405 
2,444 

t87,661 

7,112 
985 

151.088 
30 
196 
20 

081,785 
12 
3 
13 

11,677 
28 
9 
7 

172 
9.635 
7 

5 
2 

67 
16.120 
10 
4 

57 

283.887 
17 

1 
2 

256 
13 

4 

2 
24 
9.669 
4 

8 

1 
9 

10,520 
1,716 
36,208 
cl73,471 
154.921 

141,298 
36,393 
6 

92,815 

3 

22 

Irish  

2 

1,953 
2,246 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3.981 
5 

16 

I 

2 

2 

3 
7 
3 

50 
.  57 
16 

18,214 

39 
21 

1 

1 
8 

Spanish-American,  Mexican.  Cuban,  West 

47 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

6 
4 

10 

Polish  

1 

5 

Bulgarian.  Serviai],  Montenegrin.  Sloven- 
ian. Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian  . .  . 

2 

1 
I 

5 
19 
2 
5 
13 

2,342 

48 

67 

34 

Flimish  

1 

278 

24 
1 

♦i67,3i6 
6 

Turkish  

41 

East  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Corean, 

1 
26 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 
1 

i9 

7 

3, 566, 864 j  172, 404^  845,884 

16.029 

13.879 

16.311 

284.358 

♦  Including  800  (784,  3,  13)  Hungarian. 

t  Including  469  Fast  Indian,  13,490  Chinese,  70,750  Japanese,  2,639  Corean,  913  Pacific  Islanders. 
i  15  East  Indian.  3  Pacific  Islanders. 

S  Including  450  East  Indian.  13.489  Chinese.  70,149  Japanese.  2.639  0)rean,  910  Pacific  Islander*:. 
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1  898-1904,  ACCORDINQ  TO  NATIONALITY  AND  RACE. 
Association,  December,  1906. 


or  Ohioin. 


I 


■a 


I 


-3 


I? 


aw 


•  P. 

s 


RACE. 


214 
20 
51 

107.712 
6,634 
25.229 
199.320 
61 
62 
16 
51 

180 
9 
1 
8 
2 
1 
31 


103 
16 


16 


1,043 


11 


42,530 
18 
8.065 
21 


1 
1 

24.240 
89 


53 

915.634 
1 

35  21 


30.382 

3 


30 
15 


3 
98 
22 


6  . 
15 
1,709 

28 
6 
3 
2 


tl8'  Jap.  i; 

J  J 


22 


8,101 

135 
14 


45,453 
1 


59' 
22 


6 
34 


Chin.l 

1,373 

29 

24 
1,685 
1 
1 

2 
34 

24 
16 
1 

35,950 


47 


4 

7 
1 
25 

2 

1,537 
104 


83 
6 


14 


6 
12 

63,042 
163 
176 
165,476 


917 
409 
397 
12.169 
17 
381 
468 
613 
549 
187 
4.973 

26.372 
134 
16 


4,47 


45 


1,933  54 
.!  3  12,723' 
41    533  J  8 

19     520 '262, 025 

4;     164  , 

.    71,236l 

21   *14 

6  1,808  2 


25 


East 
Intl. 


135 


12 
5 
51 

61 
109 
7.577 
679 
24,627 
70 
♦2 
510 

§87,637 

5,662 
652 


German. 
Dutch. 

Scandinavian. 

English. 

Wdsh. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

French. 

Italian. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

Spanish-American 

Greek., 

Roumanian. 

Lithuanian. 

Bohemian. 

Slovak. 

Polish. 

Southern  Slavic. 

Russian. 

Armenian. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Finnish. 

Magyar. 

Turkish. 

Other  races. 

Negro. 

Not  specified. 


/341,479  24.684  915,843  31,792  8,383   flP45,551   /i38,813  4,754  6.812  625,607  el74,281 


Totals. 


a  So  in  original;  apparently  should  be  81,485. 

t  In  original  erroneously  printed  120,135. 

c  So  in  original,  instead  of  173,421. 

d  So  in  original;  the  items  across  total  107.408. 

e  So  in  original:  the  items,  however,  foot  174.284. 

/  In  original.  341,279. 

g  In  original.  455,551. 

A  In  original.  38.831. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  VII. — Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

FiBST  Quarter.  1907. 


Reffular  inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings. 

Tenant  factories  ^  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  or  quarries  

Tenant  factory  buildings  

Tenement  buildings  (licensed).. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


FlR.^T 
QUARTKR, 

Total.  1906. 


Total. 


Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries, 
biUceries)  

Investigations: 

Accidents  

Applications  for  license  

Complaints  

Compliances  (No.  of  establisliments)  

On  special  order-*  


Total  

Observations — Tenement 
censed)  


buildings  (unli- 


Tagging.  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (SlOO)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (|  95). 

Articles  in  bakeries  (S  114)  

Unsafe  machinery  (|  81)  

Scaffolding  (5  19)  


792 
2.439 

215 
171 

553 
2,351 
155 
167 

687 
2,714 
168 
195 

2,032\ 
7,504/ 
538 
533 

10  489 

1.159 

25 
493 

25 
733 

34 
604 

84 

1,830 

** 

4,135 

3.984 

4,402 

12.621 

11,648 

97 

71 

159 

327 

34 

410 
71 
2,950 
23 

330 
75 
2.175 

288 

322 
S3 
3,361 

250 

1.062 
229 

8,486 
561 

1.307 
110 

2,267 
* 

3,454 

2.868 

4.016 

10.338 

3,718 

690 

489 

540 

1.719 

27 
20 

17 
19 
4 

15 
46 
9 

59 
85 
13 

46 

Total. 


Prosecutions  beeun  

Days  or  parts  of  davs  on  court  work . 
Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel . . 
Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation  


47 

Is 

41 
132i 

22 


40 

34 

59} 
32} 


70 

Is 

79} 
74} 

17 


157 

~49 
154^ 
266 
71 


46 


Table  VnL — Number  of  Children's  Bmployment  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  in 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 


FiBST  Quarter,  1907. 


City.  Jan.  Feb. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough  '   131  ISO 

Brooklyn  Borough   138  121 

Manhattan  Borou^   776  1,105 

gueens  Borough   39  .'>4 

ichmond  Borough   10  15 

Total— New  York  City   1.094 

Buffalo   80  65 

Rochester   45  67 

Syracuse   38  51 

Albany   29  11 

Troy   17  9 

Utica   40  15 

Yonkers   5 

Schenectady   22  12 


Mar.  Total. 


134 
78 

818 
63 
7 


445 
.337 
2,699 
1.56 

32 


1.475      1,100  t3.669 


73 
43 
54 
13 

8 
18 

4 
10 


218 
155 
143 
53 
34 
73 
9 
44 


First 
Quarter, 
1906. 

373 
310 
2,63S 
102 
37 

♦3.460 

153 
206 
183 
23 
53 
84 
19 


•No  record.  ♦♦Licensed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 97. 
tincludes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  IINSPECTION. 
Table  IX. — Licenses  for  Tenement  Mannfactures. 

First  Quxbtkb,  1907. 


New 
York 
City. 

AppUcationfl  pending  December  31,  1903   92 

Applicmtions  received   642 

-  Total   734 


(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with- 
out clear  record  from  local 
health  or  tenement-house  au- 
thorities and  therefore  

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 
and  

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
investigated  by  factory  in- 
spector and  

Applications  refusedf  in  class  1  with 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  of  tenement 
house  authorities,  investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and  

Applications  refusedf  in  classes  2  or 
3,  subsequently  re-investigated 
and  


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 
standing  * 

granted 
refused 


granted 

refused 


Total  applications  granted  

Total  applications  refused  (nett). . . 

Total  applications  standing*  

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants  

Applications  duplicated  

Applications  pending  Mar.  31,  1907  , 


licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants. 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . . 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses  

Licenses  outstanding  December  31,  1906. 


Remain- 
der of 
Siate. 

8 


37 


486 

98 

23 

11 
6 
1 

86 

29 


139 
97 


TotaL 

92 
650 

742 

37 

491 

98 
23 

14 
6 
1 

86 
29 


139 
97 


Total 
Oct.  1, 
1904  to 
Mar.  31, 
1907. 

8.849 

8.849 


1,775 


4,270 
1.468 
218 

648 

173 
3 

852 
383 


1,283 
829 


Licenses  outstanding  March  31,  1907   6,464 


722 

8 

730 

7.053 

84— 

84— 

1.281 

24  .. 

24 

221 

32  .. 

32 

228 

1  .. 

1 

27 

60  .. 

60 

60 

7 

1 

8 

123 

1  .. 

1 

5 

714 

7 

721 

5,750 

454 

6,204 

6,464 

461 

6,925 

6.925 

♦These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  In  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  investi- 
gation. 

fin  present  or  previous  quarters. 
'  "tThe  nimiber  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1 . 365  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.   As  the  result  of  re-applications  and  re-inspections  during  the 
quarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1,281. 
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•TABLE  X.^ACCIDENTS  INTACTORIBS  AND  QUARRIES,  JANUARY-MARCH.  1907. 
Ca)  Agt  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


[n.  e.  8.: 


CAUSE. 
sNot  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 
+ 


Age 
not 
stated 


Male. 


Fern. 


MZGHANICAIi  POWEH. 

Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  d3nQamos.  flywheels) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Convesring  and  hoisting  madiinery  and 
apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts   . 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus, 
n.  e.  s  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  

Jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Other  wood  working  machines. . . 
Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calendars,  etc  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  stajring. 

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laimdry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  , 

Drilling  and  mHllng  machines. . . . . 

Screw  machines  , 

Lathes  , 

Drop  and  steam  hammers  , 

Shears  , 

Rollers  

Other  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing 
wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  etc  

Machinery  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 


Total. 


Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.). 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes. 
Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot 

liquids  

Caustics.  

Explodon  of  molten  metal  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids, 

etc)  

Electricity  

Fire  and  beat,  n.  e.  s  


Total. 


24 


8 
1 
2 
10 


15 


5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 

35 
7 
5 
4 


15 


197 


40 
6 
00 
21 
19 
92 


67 
46 

288 
50 

156 
12 
56 
13 
5 
31 

5 
61 
26 
28 

3 
7 
17 
18 
42 
15 
9 


152 
104 
14 

32 
36 
21 
30 
90 

28 

32 
24 
10 


1,915 


10 


10 
11 

24 

53 
31 
14 
87 

18 
50 
72 


13 


370 


40 
6 

100 
22 
22 

104 


87 
46 

292 
53 

167 

13 
58 
13 
5 
36 

5 
63 
40 
42 

4 
9 

22 
20 
51 
17 
13 
30 

188 
112 
19 
37 
36 
22 
31 
106 

34 

36 
25 
12 
111 


2,149 


10 
12 
24 

53 
31 
14 
89 

19 

50 
81 


39 
6 
93 
19 
21 
104 


84 
46 

291 
53 

167 
13 

58 
13 
5 
36 

5 
63 
26 
35 

4 

9 

5 
10 
41 
8 
7 
27 

151 
111 
19 
37 
36 
22 
31 
102 

34 

36 
24 
11 
100 


2.002 


10 
11 
24 

53 
30 
14 
89 

19 
50 
80 


383 


380 
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TABLE  X.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES.  JANUARY-MARCH,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured — (Continaed). 


CAUSE. 

[n.  e.  ■.aNot  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


Under 

10 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 
+ 


Age 
not 
stated. 


Hale. 


Fern. 


Fall  of  Pbbson. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 

 J  ^ 

Fall  cauiwd  by  collapse'  of  support. . . 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc  


All  others. 


81 

48 

65 
36 
10 
20 
27 
39 
76 


Total. 


12 


In/orkd  bt  Wrights. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  etc.) 

Falling  pile  of  material  

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects. . 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  in- 
jured   

falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit. 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore.  etc  

Handling  of  lumber  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  clas- 
sification  


401 


36 
56 
200 

55 

21 

61 
35 
31 

142 
12 
64 

146 

35 


Total. 


14 


903 


Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  etc. . 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects. .  . 


112 
47 


Total. 


159 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  bt 
Animals  


Miscellaneous.  . 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  wrenches,  files, 

etc.)  

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 
Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling, 

n,  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  sharp  wire,  sharp 

projection,  etc . . 
Hand  cut  on  glass 


Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 

InhsJation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  


Total  

Grand  Total. 


4 

32 


13 
249 


100 


105 
39 

55 

86 

5 
55 
10 
82 


437 
4,285 


84 

49 

65 
35 
11 
22 
30 
41 
78 


84 

49 
65 
34 
11 
18 
26 
40 
78 


415 


36 

58 
215 

56 

22 

63 
35 
31 

144 
12 
65 

148 

36 


405 


36 

58 
212 

56 

22 

63 
35 
31 

144 
12 
OA 

148 

36 


10 


921 


917 


112 
47 


112 
46 


159 


158 


103 


103 


111 
39 

55 

91 
7 
58 
10 
84 


455 
4,585 


110 
39 

55 

87 
6 
56 
10 
83 


445 
4,410 


10 
175 
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TABLE  X. — (b.)  Caases  and  Results  of  Accidents  in 


CAUSE. 

[n.  e.  8.=Not  elsewhere  specified] 


a 

i 

O 


a 

8- 


i 

8 


Tbmporabt 


MSCBANICAL  POWBB. 

TraABmissioD  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

ConveTlng  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc)  

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  ^  

Planers  

Jointers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  machines  

Paper  cutting,  stitcmng  and  staying  machines . . . 


Printing  presses . 
nacninerv: 


Textile  mi 

Picking  machines 
(Warding  machines. 
Spinning  machines 

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile  ma- 
chinery  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  steam  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  In  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


Total. 


Hkat  and  ELBCTEicrrr. 

Explosives  (powder,  djmamlte.  etc.)  

Explosion  and  imitlon  of  gases  

Explosion  of  "boflers  and  steam  pipes  

( )ther  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids  

^'j^ygjjjjg  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

other  accidents  from  molten  metals  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics).. 

Electricitv  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


40 
6 

100 
22 
22 

104 

87 
46 

202 
63 

167 
13 
68 
13 
6 
36 

6 
63 
40 
.  42 

4 

9 

22 
20 

61 
17 
13 
30 

188 
112 
10 
37 
36 
22 
31 
106 

34 
36 

26 

12 
111 


36 
6 
3 

14 

6 
6 
47 
4 

62 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 


29 
1 

26 
1 
7 
2 


16 
12 
16 

2 
2 
5 
4 

12 
2 
2 
4 

20 
17 
6 
9 
6 
2 
8 
10 

10 
4 

7 

2 
18 


Total. 


2,140 


10 
12 
24 
63 
31 
14 
80 
10 
60 
81 

383 


398 


18 


8 
11 
48 
24 
11 
70 
17 
32 
64 

285 


10 

12 

22 
6 

13 
4 
2 
1 

24 

4 

6 
6 

1 
14 


4 

1 
4 

3 
3 
0 

26 
8 

71 
7 


2 
4 

14 
16 
2 
4 
3 
6 
7 
11 

1 
1 

3 

2 
17 


264 


266 
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Disablement. 


3^9 


PSBllANBNT  DUABLEMENT. 


Frac- 
tures. 

Plural 
injuries. 

Other. 

Total. 

LOea  OF  ONE  OB  BOTH — 

Internal 
Injury. 

AU 
others 

Total. 

1 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

3 
1 
2 
1 

5 

2 

30 
3 
52 
18 
18 
77 

56 
26 
211 
33 

83 
5 

11 
5 
2 

17 

1 
42 
20 
29 

2 
2 
16 
16 

30 
13 
9 
22 

51 
72 
14 
30 
19 
12 
29 
66 

18 
31 

5 
68 

7 

8 
8 
22 
1 

8 
3 

30 
1 
1 

11 

15 
6 

38 
8 

51 
6 
43 

5 
8 
11 

1 
12 
14 

9 

1 
7 
4 
4 

14 

8 
8 

80 
23 
2 
6 
7 
7 
1 
23 

6 
1 



3 
4 
9 
21 

16 
4 

35 
14 

2 

1 

17 
3 
1 

11 

10 
14 
38 
7 

29 
2 
4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

i 
1 

1 
2 

2 
5 

6 

8 

8 
4 

15 
3 

1 

4 

1 

2 
23 
3 

41 

5 
40 
5 
2 
8 

1 
6 
13 
6 

1 
4 
3 
2 

10 
1 
2 
3 

74 

20 
2 
4 
7 
6 
1 

19 

5 
1 

5 

9 

8 
13 

5 

1 
2 
2 

3 

i 

2 
2 

4 

5 
5 

4 

i 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

8 

8 
7 
6 
4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 
4 

7 
2 
1 
5 

57 
16 
3 
1 
10 
3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 
6 
I 
2 
2 
1 

2 
4 

2 
8 

1 

5 

X 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

4 
4 

1 

3 

3 
15 

17 

10 
3 
5 

1 
15 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

5 

o 
O 

1 

4 

21 

2 

K 

o 

6 

28 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 

66 

180 

67 

1,284 

333 

12 

12 

379 

2 

16 

78 

499 

33 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

4 

9 

19 
50 
27 
12 
73 
17 
46 
69 

1 
1 

1 

3 

4 

1 
2 
6 
1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 
1 

is 

5 

1 

1 
3 

1 
4 

7 

1 

2 

29 

2 

326 

31 

2 

1 

8 

11 

15 
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TABLE  X.  <k)— CftOMtM  R«Mlti  of 


[tTxTKB 


(n.  e.  a.: 


CAUSE. 
»Not  diewhere  specified] 


s 


TmPORAKT 


I 


i 

pq 


! 


Fall  of  Pbrson. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  ate. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  .•  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  othen  


84 
49 

65 
35 
11 
22 
30 
41 
78 


Total. 


Xnjttrxd  bt  Wbigrts. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.)- 
FalUng  of  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) 

Falling  walls,  dpors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  wmch  injured  persons 

were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials . . . 

Loading  and  unloading  

Cause  insuffldently  described  for  classiflcation  


415 


86 
6S 

215 
5« 

22 

M 

85 
81 

144 
18 
65 

148 
36 


Total. 


Fltino  Objbctb. 
Struck  In  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc. 
Other  injunes  from  flying  objects. ....... 


021 


112 
47 


Total. 


169 


26 


2 
8 
36 
18 
5 

16 
7 
4 

38 
2 

15 


176 


13 
2 


10 


16 


32 


4 
4 
10 
3 
4 


1 
10 
2 
3 
8 
2 


60 


12 
20 


32 


Tbriclm  and  Accidbntb  Caxtskd  bt  Animals  

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools,  (hammers,  knives,  wrendies,  flies,  etc.). 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fltting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc ... . 
Hand  cut  on  glass . 


_  J[ured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  


Total  

Q»AN]>  Total. 


9 

13 
8 
4 
2 
4 
6 
9 

13 


18 
11 
10 
9 


67 


16 

20 
95 
32 
10 

23 
10 
16 
47 
4 
10 
62 
13 


4 

9 

8 

17- 


86 


A 
12 
1 


366 


8  I. 


103 

19 

 1  6 

42 

7 

2 

111 
39 
65 
91 
7 
68 
10 
84 

24 
18 

12 
21 

1 

42 
8 
12 
30 
6 

19 
9 

2 

15 
4 

3 

24 

8 

1 
10 

7 

1 

9 

6 

466 

101 

4 

116 

53 

16 

4,685 

728 

328 

612 

796 

176 
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and  Qnarries  Janaary  I— March  31,  mi^ConchiM, 


295 


DiBABLBMKNT. 


Sua** 


PsRifANENT  Disablement. 


Frac- 
tures. 

Other. 

Total. 

o  C 

LOM  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

Internal 
injury. 

All 
others. 

TotaL 

Deaths. 

LimDS. 

Handfi 
or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

_ 

8 
6 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 

26 
11 
23 
13 
5 
6 
3 
7 
10 

5 
8 
2 
1 

73 
45 
67 
32 
9 
21 
29 
39 
72 

3 
2 
5 
1 

1 

2 

8 
1 

6 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 
6 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

35 

104 

28 

377 

'  " 

16 

2 

i  L 

1 

6 

7 

16 

6 

■  ■ 

2 
7 
14 
3 

4 

10 
19 
2 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPBCTION. 


TABLE  XI.— Fatal  Accidents  Reported  in  Year  Ended  September  30,  1906. 


Ages. 

INDUSTRY. 

Under 

16 
years. 

• 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 
•1- 

AgB  not 

re- 
ported. 

Total. 

I.  Mineral  PRODncra. 

6 

1 

7 
13 
12 

18 
12 
9 

1 

8 
6 

9 

II.  Metalb,  Machtnert  and  Convbtancbs. 

9 

2 .  Blast  furnaces,  roUing  mills  and  steel  works .... 

i'l 

44 

19 
10 
9 

3 

6 
47 
20 
10 
10 
11 

1 

11 
6 

♦*1 

19 
2 
9 

6 
^  1 

IV 

o 
10 
13 

8 
10 

6 

1 

2 

11 
6 

1 

2 

1 

9 

IX.   Clothino,  Milunert,  Laundry,  Etc.  . . 

2 

4 

X.   Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

8 
4 

1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

4 

5 
h 

1 

2 

0 

k.  238 

7 

256 

♦  Not  an  employee.   **  A  woman. 
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NOTE 


The  JUne  Bulletin  contained  (pages  239-254)  the  text  of  certain  billa 
affecting  the  interests  of  labor  which  had  passed  the  Legislature  and  at  the 
time  of  publication  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Governor.  Of  those  bills 
the  following  received  executive  approval  and  became  laws  at  the  date 
specified : 

Page  239.  (Senate  Bill  1837.)  Employment  of  children  in  street  trades. 
Approved  July  16,  1907.  as  Chapter  588. 

Page  241.  (Senate  Bill  1801.)  Compulsory  education  of  children.  Ap- 
proved July  15,  1907,  as  Chapter  585, 

Page  244.  (Senate  Bill  795.)  Tenement  bakeshops.  Approved  July  19,  1907, 
as  Chapter  622. 

Page  247.^  (Assembly  Bill  2202.)  Hours  of  labor  of  railway  telegraphers. 
Approved  July  19,  1907,  as  Chapter  627. 
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EDITORIAL  SXTMHART. 

Conditions  of  employment  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
have  not  been  so  favorable  as  in  the  record  year  1906,  but  they 

surpassed   those   of  1905, 
The  State  of  Bmployment.  ,  .  ,  * 

which  was  the  next  best  year. 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  from  asso- 
ciations of  workingpeople 
with  a  membership  of  more 
than  93,000  wage  earners  in 
85  different  trades  and  oc- 
cupations show  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  idle 
workmen  was  147  per  1,000 
in  the  first  half  of  1907  as 
compared  with  151  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1905, 
104  in  1906,  and  an  average 
of  164  for  the  past  five  years.  At  the  end  of  June  the  number 
idle  was  7,809  (81  per  1,000),  of  whom  1,200  were  not  working  on 
accoimt  of  illness,  acscident  or  other  disability,  700  on  account  of 
labor  disputes,  and  the  remaining  5,900  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment or  other  non-personal  causes.  Building  operations, 
which  were  retarded  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  are  now  un- 
usually active  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  New  York  the  number 
of  buildings  b^un  and  the  number  completed  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  year  exceeded  the  record  of  last  year  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  projected  buildings  fell  but  little  short  of  the  1906 
record,  the  decline  in  the  erection  of  houses  in  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  having  been  almost  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
office  buildings,  etc.  In  both  Rochester  and  Syracuse  new  records 
in  the  building  department  were  attained  and  in  Buffalo  there  was 
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a  large  increase  over  the  average  of  recent  years,  altho  the  total 
was  somewhat  below  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year. 

It   «t  It 

An  unusually  large  number  of  labor  disputes  char- 
acterized  the  early  summer,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  strike  of  15,000  longshoremen  in  New 
York  City.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded 
112  new  disputes  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  as  compared 
with  94  a  year  ago,  and  the  number  of  direct  participants  was 
37,650,  as  against  27,010  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
working  time  lost  in  consequence  of  labor  disputes  in  April,  May 
and  June  was  equal  to  869,000  days,  which  is  the  largest  amount 
of  time  thus  lost  since  the  second  quarter  of  1904,  when  the  entire 
building  industry  of  New  York  City  was  stopped  by  the  conflict 
between  the  unions  and  the  newly  formed  association  of  employers. 
This  year  the  only  noteworthy  strike  in  the  building  trades  of  the 
metropolis  was  that  b^un  by  the  painters,  who  are  outside  the 
general  arbitration  agreement  between  employers'  and  employees' 
organizations.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  Building  Trades  was  held  about  the  first  of  August 
and  was  particularly  harmonious.  In  the  printing  industry  also 
the  principle  of  arbitration  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  under  a 
new  agreement  between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation  and  the  International  Typographical  Union,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  conciliation  boards,  local  and 
national,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. A  demand  of  the  newspaper  compositors  in  New  York 
City  for  a  higher  scale  of  wages  went  first  to  a  local  conciliation 
board,  composed  of  two  officers  of  the  local  imion  and  two  pub- 
lishers, and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  was  referred  to  a  board  of 
six,  consisting  of  three  officers  or  representatives  of  the  National 
Union  and  three  representatives  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  no 
provision  being  made  for  an  umpire  in  the  revised  agreement.  On 
July  18th,  the  national  board  made  an  award  giving  the  composi- 
tors an  increase  in  wages  from  May  1st.  The  arguments  of  coun- 
sel before  the  two  boards,  which  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  Bul- 
letin, contain  much  interesting  information  regarding  economic 
and  living  conditions  as  well  as  the  publishing  business. 
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The  results  of  the  biennial  school  census  taken  last 

Child 

Labor.  October  in  the  cities  of  the  state  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  villages,  summarized  in  Table  I  of  the  Appen- 
dix, show  that  there  were  626,383  children  between  8  and  14  years 
of  age  attending  school  and  18,104  out  of  school,  of  whom  1§,768 
resided  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  children  not  in  school  11,417 
were  reported  to  be  legally  absent,  6,340  illegally  absent  and  347 
truant.  The  compulsory  school  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  during  the  school  term,  and  of  children 
14-16  years  of  age  unless  legally  employed.  Of  the  children 
14-16  years  old  104,667  were  in  school  and  56,598  were  out  of 
school,  of  whom  6,837  were  illegally  absent  and  238  truant. 
The  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  in  April,  May  and 
June  this  year  was  approximately  the  same  as  last  year,  a  few 
cities  showing  gains  and  others  losses.  A  recent  development  in 
Buffalo  is  the  employment  of  families  in  the  home  manufacture  of 
paper  boxes.  Machinery  is  installed,  material  furnished  and  in- 
struction given  by  the  manufacturer,  and  school  children  work 
with  other  members  of  the  family  after  school  hours.  Few  ap- 
parently continue  long  at  the  work,  205  of  754  workers  investi- 
gated having  soon  abandoned  it.  The  "  sweatshop  "  law  does  not 
apply  to  such  home  work  in  Buffalo,  but  the  dwellings  were  f oimd 
in  good  sanitary  condition  and  not  in  pressing  need  of  sanitary 
regulation. 

It   It  It 

A  The  number  of  accidents  reported  in  factories  and 

quarries  in  April,  May  and  Jime  was  4,966  as  com- 
pared with  3,261  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  That 
most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  improved  records  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  deaths  increased  only  from  74  to  86, — 
this  class  of  accidents  being  difficult  to  conceal  and  consequently 
more  faithfully  recorded  in  previous  years  than  the  minor  injuries, 
to  which  attention  is  now  being  devoted.  Factory  Inspector  Wil- 
liams has  instituted  a  new  department  in  the  Bttllbtin,  in  which 
he  will  publish  suggestions  to  the  deputy  inspectors  regarding  the 
guarding  of  machinery.  In  the  opening  article  in  this  issue  he 
treats  of  textile  machinery.    It  may  be  added  that  the  employers' 
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liability  law  enacted  in  1902  considerably  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  inspectors  in  securing  the  guarding  of  machinery.  While 
section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  has  for  many  years  made  it  the  duty 
of  employers  to  protect  dangerous  machinery,  the  courts  held  in 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  damages  by  injured  workmen  that  the  re- 
quirement was  simply  a  legal  obligation  which  might  be  waived 
the  same  as  any  conmion-law  obligation  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
waived  when  the  employee  continued  at  work  on  unguarded 
machinery  (Knisley  v.  Pratt,  148  N.  Y.  37-2 ).  But  the  Liability 
Law,  according  to  a  recent  decision  reported  in  this  Bulletin, 
"  no  longer  permits  the  courts  to  rule  as  a  matter  of  law  *  *  * 
that  an  employee  assumes  the  risk  caused  by  the  employer's  failure 
to  discharge  any  duty  of  safety,  or  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  by  continuing  in  the  work  with  knowledge  of  such 
failure."    Those  are  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

It   It  It 

Accident  The  Bulletin  also  summarizes  eighteen  other  recent 
Insurance.  decisions  on  the  liability  of  employers  and  contains  a 
general  review  of  the  accident  insurance  systems  which  in  other 
countries  have  taken  the  place  of  negligence  law.  The  newer  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  officially  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  now  been  adopted  in  every  indus- 
trial country  of  Europe  except  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  in 
Australia  and  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Its  aim  is  to  provide  compensation  for  every  bodily  injury  not 
intentionally  caused  by  the  workman  and  to  diffuse  the  pecuniary 
burden  over  the  community  by  including  the  costs  of  such  in- 
demnification among  the  regular  expenses  of  production.  The 
establishment,  by  law,  of  a  scale  of  compensation  for  every  variety 
of  injury  enables  the  employer  to  calculate  the  risks  of  the  trade 
and  to  insure  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  insures  his  fire  risks. 
The  experience  of  England  indicates  that  it  costs  but  little  more 
to  make  certain  provision  for  the  victims  of  accidents  than  it 
formerly  did  to  conduct  the  expensive  litigation  attending  numer- 
ous suits  for  damages,  which  still  characterizes  employers'  liability 
in  this  country.    While  there  might  be  some  constitutional  objec- 
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tions  to  such  legislation  in  certain  states,  it  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  overcome  so  far  as  respects  the  more  hazardous  occupations 
at  least.  Thus  Commissioner  Sherman,  who  contributes  a  special 
article  to  this  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  "  Factory  Laws  and  the 
Courts  in  which  he  answers  some  of  the  criticism  called  forth  by 
recent  labor  decisions,  has  taken  the  position  that  the  state  might 
with  unquestionable  justice  and  propriety  impose  a  license  tax 
upon  every  dangerous  factory,  based  upon  the  average  number  and 
seriousness  of  the  accidents  to  its  employees  "  and  that,  therefore, 
there  can  "be  no  valid  objection  to  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  other  nations  and  in  effect  laying  and  applying  such  a  tax  in 
the  form  of  compulsory  insurance  of  employees." 

It   «t  It 

jj^^  A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  labor  organizations 
XTnioii  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  Western  world  in- 
Statistics.  dicates  that  the  number  of  members  in  good  standing 
now  exceeds  nine  million,  which  is  one  million  more  than  the 
indicated  membership  one  year  ago.  The  largest  growth  was  in 
Germany,  which  contributed  a  gain  of  400,000,  thereby  out- 
stripping Great  Britain  and  almost  overtaking  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  about  2,300,000  adherents, 
whereas  the  organizations  in  Germany  last  year  claimed  an  average 
membership  of  2,215,000  and  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  beginning  of  1906  were  officially  credited  in  government 
reports  with  a  total  membership  of  1,888,000.  The  organized 
labor  movement  also  made  great  progress  last  year  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  lost  ground  in 
Spain.  Five  of  the  European  countries  now  have  more  trade 
union  adherents  than  the  state  of  New  York,  which  still  ranks 
ahead  of  Eussia,  Hungary  and  Spain  as  well  as  the  smaller 
countries. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


In  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year  the  labor  market 
exhibited  many  unfavorable  conditions,  owing  largely  to  a  dim- 
inution in  the  imusual  activity  that  has  for  some  time  character- 
ized the  building  and  construction  industries  in  Greater  New  York. 
This  relapse,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for  June,  did  not  extend 
to  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  more  recent  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  building  work  in  the  metropolis  this 
summer  (Table  VI,  Appendix).  The  proportion  of  idle  members 
of  191  representative  trade  imions,  representing  some  80  different 
occupations,  declined  from  21.5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  January, 
20.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February,  and  18.3  per  cent  in  March, 
to  10.1  per  cent  at  the  end  April,  10.5  per  cent  in  May  and  8.1 
per  cent  in  June.  How  these  figures  compare  with  previous  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NCJMBBB  AND  PROPORTION  OF  OrQANIZRD  WaGB  WORKRRS  IDLE. 


PERCBNTAOB  IDLE 

No.  of  Members   Thereof  '  * 

END  or—      unions,  reporting,    idle.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902.  1902-6 

January                191       92.871    20.007  21.5    15.0    22.5    25.9    20.5    20.9  20.9 

February               191       92.797    18.653  20.1    15.3    19.4    21.6    17.8    18.7  18.6 

March                   191       93,242    17.018  18.3    11. 6    19.2    27.1    17.6    17.3  18.6 

April                     191       94,402     9,563  10.1     7.3    11.8    17.0    17.3    15.3  13.7 

May                      191       94.755     9.955  10.5     7.0      8.3    15.9    20.2    14.0  13.1 

June                     191       95.840     7,809  8.1     6.3     9.1    13.7    23.1    14.6  13.3 


Mean   14.7    10.4    15.1    20.2    19.4    16.8  16.4 


Only  in  January  and  February  ws  this  year's  proportion  of 
idle  workmen  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  1902-6,  and  in 
the  last  month  or  so  it  was  below  that  of  every  recent  year  with  the 
single  exception  of  1906, —  the  record  year  of  the  decade.* 

While  the  number  of  wage  earners  reporting  as  to  idleness  was 
steadily  increasing,  the  number  as  well  £8  the  proportion  actually 
idle  decreased  throughout  the  period  save  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  causes  of  the  temporary  check  at  that  time  are  revealed  in 
Table  IX  of  the  Appendix,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number 
idle  in  consequence  of  labor  disputes  jumped  from  361  in  April  to 

♦  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  averaj^e  number  of  days  of  employment  for  the 
oTganized  wage  workers  of  this  state,  in  each  year  of  the  past  decade,  was  as  follows: 

1897       1898       1899       1900       1901       1902       1903       1904       1905  1906 
227        232        258        246        260        264        256        258         272  278 
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I,  442  in  May.  The  industries  affected  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Number  of  Membkbs  of  Reprxsentativb  Tbade  Unions  Rendbrbd  Idle  on  Account 
OF  Labor  DzapuTss  at  the  End  of — 
industries.  Jan.       Feb.     March.     April.    May.  June 

1.  Building,  stone  worldng.  etc. ...        249        410        960         71  62   

2.  Transportation   942  310 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   60   

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuild- 

ing  4    9         16  7  40 

6.  Printing,  bindhig.  etc   316        302        300        209        266  248 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture   87  127   

7.  Food  and  liquors  

8.  Theaters  and  music  

9.  Tobacco   2        182  100 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade  

II.  Public  employment  

12.  Stationary  engine  men  

13.  Miscellaneous  


Total  1907. 
190e. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 


  6            4  4   

666 

889 

1,266 

361 

1,442 

698 

1,498 

1.369 

1,170 

966 

1,627 

1.836 

3,036 

2,776 

3.288 

2,197 

1.266 

1.197 

2,641 

1,669 

6,820 

2,963 

3,712 

1.647 

? 

1.086 

2.083 

6,274 

9.668 

16.983 

Labor  disputes  in  the  earlier  months  were  mainly  confined  to 
the  building,  printing  and  furniture  industries  and  by  April  the 
printers  alone  were  affected  in  any  considerable  number.  In  May 
the  transport  trades  and  the  tobacco  trades  were  involved  through 
the  extensive  strike  of  the  longshoremen  in  New  York  City  (see 
Bulletin  for  June,  p.  166)  and  the  cigar  makers  of  Albany;  but 
even  then  the  total  number  out  on  strike  was  rather  under  the  aver- 
age and  in  June  it  had  fallen  to  an  unusually  low  figure,  so  far  as 
the  191  representative  unions  reporting  are  concerned.  But  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  reproduced 
in  the  following  pages,  show  that  the  number  of  strikes  in  this 
period  was  considerably  larger  than  usual  this  year,  as  was  also  the 
number  of  workmen  involved  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost 
in  consequence  of  disputes. 

Percentage  of  Unemployed  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Each  Industry  at 


THE  End  of —  . 

GROUPS  OF  trades. 

Mean  for 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June,  six 

mos. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc.: 

1902  

33.6 

34.3 

23.5 

19.1 

13.3 

14.1 

23.0 

23.5 

20.4 

21.6 

23.8 

37.3 

44.9 

28.6 

1904  

38.3 

31.2 

42.6 

12.8 

9.3 

11.9 

24.4 

1905  

41.6 

32.6 

31.8 

18.8 

12.8 

12.7 

26.0 

1906  

14.3 

16.4 

9.4 

6.7 

7.6 

6.4 

10.1 

1907  

40.4 

36.1 

32.6 

17.7 

14.9 

10.7 

26.4 
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Pekcemtaob  of  Unemploted  Members  of  Labor  Organisations  in  Each  Industry  at 

THE  End  o] 

OROUP9  of  trades. 

Feb. 


Jan. 


II.  Transportation: 


Mar.    ApriL  May. 


Mean  for 
June,  sixmos. 


VIII. 


IX. 


1902  

23 

7 

26 

2 

20 

3 

8 

8 

15 

9 

14 

6 

18.8 

1903  

38 

6 

38 

0 

33 

.0 

14 

.4 

6 

.4 

7 

0 

22.9 

1904  

40 

6 

37 

7 

42 

1 

33 

2 

35 

3 

7 

7 

32.8 

30. 

8 

26 

4 

25 

5 

13 

7 

6.3 

6 

6 

18.3 

190fi  

32 

6 

29 

8 

23 

6 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

9 

16.7 

1907  

28 

2 

26 

5 

25 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

6 

3 

16.8 

Clothing  and  textiles: 

1902  

19 

2 

5 

4 

21 

4 

27 

6 

29 

1 

28 

3 

21.8 

1903  

19 

3 

20 

9 

22 

3 

27 

2 

29 

0 

22 

4 

1904  

30 

0 

20 

5 

28 

.3 

39 

4 

35 

7 

38 

4 

32.1 

1905  

15 

2 

12 

8 

16 

3 

11 

3 

7 

3 

10 

2 

12.2 

190e  

8 

1 

12 

5 

10 

2 

9 

4 

10 

4 

5 

3 

9.8 

1907  

5 

4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

8 

2 

10 

8 

8 

2 

8.1 

Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding: 

1902*  

7 

5 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

4.6 

1903  

13 

6 

6 

7 

5 

7 

5 

8 

7 

2 

9 

0 

8.0 

1904  

13 

7 

13 

8 

13 

0 

13 

3 

16 

1 

14 

7 

14.1 

1905  

9 

4 

7 

9 

6 

2 

4 

1 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6.1 

1906  

7 

1 

5 

1 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

.7 

4 

8 

5.3 

1907  

5 

5 

5 

6 

3 

.7 

4 

5 

4 

9 

4 

4 

4.8 

Printing,  binding,  etc.: 

1902  

12 

2 

12 

9 

14 

7 

13 

2 

9 

2 

12 

9 

12.5 

1903  

13 

2 

11 

5 

10 

8 

13 

4 

12 

1 

11 

8 

12.1 

1904  

15 

0 

11 

0 

16 

0 

10 

4 

11 

3 

12 

4 

12.7 

1905  

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

2 

8 

6 

8 

6 

13 

8 

8.8 

1906  

19 

6 

18 

9 

18 

1 

17 

0 

16 

.9 

16 

3 

17.8 

1907  

12 

9 

12 

8 

13 

.1 

11 

.5 

11 

6 

11 

5 

12.3 

Wood  working  and  furniture: 

1902 

32 

6 

35 

1 

19 

0 

19 

3 

14 

2 

14 

8 

22.5 

1903  

27 

2 

25 

5 

35 

3 

38 

8 

18 

.3 

38 

2 

30.6 

1904  

37 

0 

33 

7 

34 

4 

27 

0 

26 

3 

28 

7 

31.2 

1905  

24 

8 

33 

0 

34 

.1 

21 

.1 

14 

7 

9 

3 

22.8 

1906  

14 

.5 

13 

.2 

13 

.2 

15 

.3 

11 

.9 

10 

8 

13.2 

1907  

19 

7 

15 

.4 

16 

.8 

18 

.4 

20 

.2 

17 

0 

17.9 

Food  and  liquors: 

1902  

8 

.2 

7 

.5 

8 

.0 

8 

.4 

5 

.2 

5 

4 

7.1 

1903  

10 

9 

8 

2 

7 

.1 

9 

0 

5 

6 

5 

7 

7.8 

1904  

6 

.3 

7 

.2 

6 

.6 

7 

.2 

7 

1 

5 

8 

6.7 

1905  

9 

.3 

9 

.7 

8 

.4 

7 

7 

6 

5 

8 

7.9 

1906  

7 

4 

6 

9 

6 

.0 

16 

9 

7 

5 

5 

2 

8.3 

1907  

8 

2 

8 

7 

7 

4 

5 

2 

5 

4 

5. 

6 

6.8 

Theaters  and.  music: 

1902  

13 

4 

13 

0 

9 

6 

5 

2 

0 

2 

17 

5 

9.8 

1903  

20 

4 

4 

3 

1 

8 

16 

9 

28 

1 

27 

5 

16.5 

1904  

9 

9 

9 

2 

11 

3 

13 

1 

12 

5 

15 

6 

11.9 

1905  

12 

4 

13 

1 

12 

2 

8 

6 

10 

5 

15 

8 

12.1 

1906  

7 

6 

4 

9 

6 

.1 

4 

8 

5 

2 

4 

8 

5.6 

1907  

•  3. 

0 

3. 

0 

7. 

1 

10. 

8 

11 

3 

15 

3 

8.4 

Tobacco: 

1902  

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

7 

8 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5.2 

1903  

5 

0 

4 

7 

3 

8 

5 

5 

4 

6 

4. 

4 

4.7 

1904  

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 

10 

5 

7 

4 

8 

7 

8.0 

1905  

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

.6 

8 

4 

5 

.2 

3 

6 

5.9 

1906  

4 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

4 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

5.4 

1907  

5 

.4 

5 

.7 

4 

.3 

4 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

6.6 

♦  Includes  Group  XII. 
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PXBGBNTAOB  OF  UnEIIPLOTKD  MeMBEBS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  EaCB  INDUSTRY  AT 

THE  End  of — 

OROX7P  OF  TRADES.  Mean  for 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June,  sixmos. 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade: 

1902  

7.6 

7.2 

4.8 

12.3 

3.6 

2.6 

6.3 

10.6 

7.6 

9.6 

7.1 

3.6 

6.7 

7.8 

1904  

10.9 

11.0 

9.2 

8.8 

6.8 

3.3 

8.2 

1905  

8.6 

10.6 

9.8 

4.5 

3.9 

4.1 

6.9 

1906  

d.6 

10.7 

6.6 

6.1 

4.7 

4.8 

7.1 

1907  

3.3 

6.7 

.  6.1 

6.9 

5.6 

3.6 

5.2 

XI.  Public  employment: 

1902  

3.7 

3.8 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

6.6 

8.4 

1903  

2.8 

3.9 

3.1 

3.1 

2.3 

4.2 

8.2 

1904  

11.6 

11.9 

6.9 

6.8  . 

7.3 

8.2 

8.8 

1906  

6.1 

4.9 

7.4 

7.0 

6.9 

8.3 

6.6 

190«  

4.7 

4.1 

2.6 

3.3 

2.4 

1.8 

3.1 

1907...  

2.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.7 

1.7 

Xn.  Stationary  enginetending: 

1902  

* 

* 

* 

* 

1903  

3.7 

4.3 

3.8 

3.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

1904  

3.6 

3.2 

3.5 

2.4 

3.3 

A.  A 

S  A 

1905 

1 .6 

1 .6 

1 . 1 

2.8 

3.1 

2.2 

1906  

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1907  

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

2.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

UII.  Miscellaneous: 

1902  

22.4 

17.1 

6.8 

1.7 

0.6 

0.8 

8.1 

1903  

13.6 

7.2 

0.4 

4.8 

9.6 

16.6 

8.5 

1904  

7.7 

4.2 

3.8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.4 

3.9 

1906  

4.2 

6.7 

6.4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.8 

4.2 

1906  

3.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

1907  

3.6 

6.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

3.4 

8.8 

At  the  end  of  June  conditions  of  employment  in  nearly  all 
trades  were  much  above  the  average.  While  there  were  as  a  rule 
more  unemployed  workers  in  the  various  industries  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year  there  were  fewer  than  in  1905,  the  next 
best  year  of  the  decade,  in  all  but  three  of  the  groups  in  which  all 
trades  are  classified.  In  New  York  City,  in  which  reside  two- 
thirds  of  the  wage  earners  herein  included,  the  conditions  of 
employment  at  the  end  of  J une  were  more  favorable  than  in  any 
of  the  past  five  years  with  the  exception  of  1906,  thus : 

Idleness  in  I^rbsentative  New  York  City  Unions  at  the  End  of  June. 

IDLE  ON  account  OF-^ 


Members  >  •  Labor  DIsa-     All  other 

TEAR.       Unions,  reporting.  Number.  Percent,  disputes.  bility.  reasons. 

1903                        77  68,666  21,443  31.0  16,296   

1904    66,629  11,260  16.9  1.349   

1905                        86  64,294  7,149  11.1  1,006  756  6,388 

1906                       87  61.946  4,186  6.8  1,316  698  2,278 

1907                        89  64,117  6,421  10.0  667  781  6,073 


♦  Included  in  GrouplIV. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Statistics  of  Disputes  in  Apri],  May  and  June. 


The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  112  strikes 
and  lockouts  which  began  in  the  second  quarter  of  1907.  The 
number  of  employees  on  strike  or  locked  out  in  these  disputes  was 
37,650  while  4,911  others  were  temporarily  thrown  out  of  work 
by  them  though  not  themselves  directly  concerned  in  the  contro- 
versies. The  direct  participants  lost  during  the  quarter*  648,267 
days  of  working  time  and  those  indirectly  affected  lost  86,183 
days.  Besides  the  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  there  were  in  exist- 
ence 10  others,  8  begun  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  and  two 
(the  lithographers'  and  printers'  eight-hour  strikes)  dating  back 
to  1906.  The  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  these  old  disputes 
during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was  perhaps  135,000  days, 
which  would  make  the  total  time  lost  in  disputes  for  April,  May 
and  June  in  round  numbers  869,000  working  days.  With  this 
may  be  compared  a  similar  total  for  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year  of  550,000  days. 

Comparison  for  the  second  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
as  below,  shows  that  there  were  more  disputes  begun  during  April, 
"May  and  J une  of  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  years. 
Likewise  the  number  of  workpeople  directly  concerned  in  new 
disputes  was  considerably  larger  this  year  than  last  and  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  1905  but  does  not  quite  equal  the  numbers  in 
1904  and  1903. 


The  leading  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  (that  is,  those  which 
caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as  2,000  days  of  working  time  within 
the  quarter)  numbered  28  as  compared  with  26  such  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1906.    The  localities,  trades,  dates  and 

^Fourteen  disputes  lasted  beyond  June  30th  but  the  above  figures  include  in  such 
oases  only  the  time  lost  prior  to  July  1. 


Second  Quarter. 


Number  of  new  disputes  

Employees  directly  concerned 


1907.      1906.      1905.      1904.  1903. 
112  94       '^  66  '       43  97 

37.650    27.010    15.991    39,000  40,699 
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principal  statistics  for  these  leading  disputes  are  set  forth  in  the 
list  below  where  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
as  measured  by  aggr^ate  durktion.  Just  one  half  the  number 
were  in  New  York  City  and  two  of  these,  the  strikes  of  longshore- 
men and  painters  which  far  exceeded  all  others  in  size,  together 
account  for  considerably  nore  than  one  half  both  of  the  whole 
number  of  workpeople  directly  concerned  in  new  disputes  and 
of  the  working  time  lost  during  the  quarter. 

EiiPLOTEEs  Affected. 

 ■  .  Aggregate 

LocALiTT.              Trade.                 Date.          Directly.  Indirectly,  days  lost. 

New  York  Cityt . .  Longshoremen  Apr.  29-Jime  13 . .  16 , 000    400 . 000 

New  York  Cltyt..  Painters                   Apr.  1-   6,000    ♦lOO.OOO 

Cohoes,  Troy, 

Waterfordt  Carders  Apr.  1-25   175  3,223  48,000 

Amsterdam  Rug  weavers  Apr.  29- Aug.  3. . .  87  445  •28.728 

Albany  Cigar  makers  May  27-Aiig.  8 . . .  300  120  ♦12,600 

Lockportt  Fiber  workers  Apr.  24-July  10 . .  38  161  10 . 773 

New  York  City. . .  Wire  workers  June  3-   400    »9 , 600 

New  York  aty..  .Jewelry  case  makers.  Apr.  29-   176    ♦9,504 

New  York  aty. .  .Vest  makers  June  27-July  8. . .  3,000    ^9, 000 

BuflTalo  Freight  handlers. . . .  May  20-27    800  700  7 , 800 

New  York  City}.  .Laborers  (sugar  re- 
finery) May  6-11   1,000  70  6,420 

New  York  City. . . Freight  handlers. . .  .May  1-14   510    6, 120 

Homell,  Port  Jer- 

vls.  Buffalo, 

Rochester  MachinlstsCErieRyjMay  25-June  16. .  192    ♦6,952 

Cohoes  Shoddy  workers  June  1-29    236    6 , 900 

New  York  aty. . .  Underwear  makers .  June  3-   215    ^5 , 160 

New  York  City . . .  Lumber  handlers .  .  .  Apr.  30-May  28 . .  200    6 , 000 

New. York  aty. .  .Cap  makers  May  17-   175    ♦4,650 

New  York  City . . .  Stationary  firemen . .  Apr.  22-June  11..  90    3 , 960 

Newburght  Carpenters  Apr.  8-July  17 . . .  200    t3 , 600 

Bingbamton  Street  railway  em- 
ployees Apr.  26-July  21 .  .  80    t3.000 

New  York  atyt .  .  Enamelware  makers.May  13-23   510    2,867 

New  York  City §.  .Ice  handlers  June  26-July  5. . .  700    ^2,800 

Buffalo  Section  hands  Apr.  6-16   270    2,700 

Troy  Plumbers  Apr.  1-May  4   80    2. 400 

Rochester  Laborers  (railway 

construction)  Apr.  11-18   350    2,460 

New  York  atyf.  .Street  cleaners  (driv- 
ers) June  26-July  1 .. .  VOO    ♦2,300 

Albanyt  Coal  handlers  May  13-22   240    2,160 

Yonkers  Teamsters  Apr.  26-30   600    2,000 

♦  To  June  30th.  t  Little  or  no  lost  time  after  June  30.  t  See  narrative  in  June 
Bttlletin.  {  See  narrative  in  following  pages.  K  Later  information  changes  tliis  fig- 
ure to  914. 
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A  claseification  of  the  new  disputes  according  to  the  principal 
cause  or  object  in  each  case,  as  in  the  table  below,  brings  out  the 
facts  that  efforts  to  advance  wages  were  the  prime  cause  of  the 
quater's  strikes  and  lockouts.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  disputes  and 
for  85  per  cent  of  the  workpeople  directly  concerned  that  was  the 
chief  issue. 

NuuBER  OP  Disputes. 


WON  BT — 

Com- 

Pending 
or  not 

Employees 

durectly 

Cause  or  Object. 

Workers.  Employers,  promised. 

reported. 

Total. 

concerned 

10 

2S 

26 

4 

68 

32.247 

Reduction  of  hours. . . 

3 

2 

3 

8 

1.222 

Trade  unionism  

3 

6 

4 

13 

1.873 

Particular  persons  or 

classes  

3 

7 

10 

606 

Working  arrangements 

5 

2 

7 

940 

Sympathetic  

2 

2 

540 

1 

2 

1 

4 

213 

Total  

20 

42 

32 

8 

112 

Employees  directly 

4,271 

6,179 

20.156 

7,044 

37.61 

In  respect  of  results,  employers  won  complete  victories  twice  as 
often  as  did  the  workpeople,  and  of  the  latter  the  number  of  those 
who  suffered  total  defeat  exceeded  the  number  af  those  who  were 
completely  successful  by  ov0t  40  per  cent.  Two  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  figures  for  compromises  in  this  quarter  must  be 
considered,  however,  in  order  to  properly  judge  of  results.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the  compromises  were 
in  disputes  concerning  increase  of  wages  and  in  such  cases  a  com- 
promise ordinarily  signifies  some  gain  for  the  workers  which  fact 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
employers.  But  on  the  other  hand  and  of  more  importance,  the 
longshoremen's  dispute  in  New  York  City  with  15,000  workmen 
directly  concerned  is  classed  among  those  compromised  because 
3,600  of  the  15,000  actually  secured  a  part  of  the  increase  they 
demanded.  But  the  remaining  11,600  secured  no  part  of  their 
demands  and  if  these  were  transferred  to  the  column  for  disputes 
wholly  won  by  the  employers  the  balance  of  results  in  favor  of  the 
latter  would  be  much  greater  than  appears  from  the  figures  as 
they  stand. 
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INTERVENTION  Of  THE  BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION, 

NEW  BOCHELLE  SPEEDOMETEB  MAKEB8. 

On  March  14th  about  100  hands  (75  men  and  25  women)  went 
on  strike  at  the  works  of  the  J  ones  Speedometer  Company  at  New 
Eochelle.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  above  date  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  between  the  employees  and  the  management, 
caused  by  the  latter's  refusal  to  deal  with  the  union  representatives, 
and  the  dismissal  of  several  workmen  for  the  reason,  as  alleged  by 
the  strikers,  that  they  were  members  of  the  union.  The  Bureau 
intervened  in  this  dispute  and  arranged  several  conferences  at 
which  there  was  full  discussion  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  The 
result,  however,  was  failure  to  affect  a  settlement.  The  plant  is 
being  operated  successfully  and  the  strike  may  be  considered  as 
having  failed. 

NEW  YOEK  CITY   ( QUEENS )   AGATE  WAEE  MAKEES. 

A  strike  at  the  factory  of  Lalance  &  Grosjean  in  Woodhaven 
began  on  July  8th,  caused  by  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
company  that  the  men  make  out  a  new  form  of  time  slip  on  which 
was  to  be  shown  the  cost  of  each  process  of  production  imtil  an 
article  was  finished.  On  July  11th  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  undertook  conciliation  but  without 
success.  On  July  12th  400  more  men  joined  the  250  on  strike  in 
refusing  to  make  out  time  slips ;  but  after  a  week,  on  July  19th, 
500  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  on  July  22d  the  others 
returned,  all  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  company's  rule  in  the 
matter  of  making  out  the  new  form  of  time  slip.  The  total  loss 
in  wages  in  this  dispute  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

NEW  YOEK  CITY  ICE  HANDLERS. 

This  strike  commenced  on  June  26th  and  ended  July  5th.  For 
some  time  prior  to  the  strike  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the 
men,  it  being  claimed  that  helpers  were  not  always  paid  their  full 
week's  wages  of  $12.  They  state  that  they  were  often  told  that 
the  wagon  did  not  deliver  enough  ice  during  the  week  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  $12  a  week.  There  were  other  contentions  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  and  shrinkage 
while  ice  was  undelivered.    A  committee  waited  on  the  manager 
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of  the  local  branch  of  the  company  but  got  no  satisfaction.  It  was 
practically  for  recognition  of  the  union  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
grievances  that  they  went  on  strike. 

On  J une  27th  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  got  in 
touch  with  the  strikers  and  the  American  Ice  Company.  Mr. 
Stephen  Ferretti,  business  agent  of  the  union,  and  Mr.  B.  Bran- 
don, secretary-treasurer  of  Local  No.  743,  United  Teamsters  of 
America,  requested  that  a  conference  be  arranged.  Mr.  Oler, 
president  of  the  company,  refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
union,  but  agreed  to  receive  a  statement  from  the  men  as  to  what 
they  demanded. 

A  committee  representing  the  men  met  at  the  sub-office  of  the 
Department  at  114  East  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York  City,  and 
drafted  the  following,  which  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Oler: 

"The  first  proposition  is  that  the  American  Ice  Company  wiU  consent  to 
meeting  a  committee  representing  former  employees. 

"The  demands  are  $16  per  week  for  all  drivers,  including  truck  drivers; 
helpers  to  receive  $2  per  day  and  bargemen  $2.50  per  day. 

"A  day's  work  to  consist  of  thirteen  (13)  hours  per  day  for  seven  (7) 
months  of  the  year,  as  follows:  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October 
and  November. 

"All  allowances  for  shrinkage  on  ice  shall  be  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent  for 
the  following  five  months:  May,  Jime,  July,  August  and  September,  and  five 
per  cent  for  the  remaining  seven  months." 

Mr.  Oler  refused  to  consider  anything  until  the  men  went  back 
to  work.  He  offered  to  take  all  the  men  badk  and  to  give  them 
their  old  routes,  etc.,  and  then  take  up  the  matter  of  the  grievances 
complained  of.  Mr.  Oler's  proposition  was  presented  to  the  men 
and  they  refused  to  declare  the  strike  off.  On  July  5th  Mr.  Oler 
agreed  to  see  a  committee  of  three,  which  consisted  of  William 
Brown,  G.  W.  Haines  and  0.  Maisenbecker.  At  this  conference 
the  following  agreement  was  entered  into  verbally :  Ist.  The  men 
to  call  off  the  strike  and  all  would  be  taken  back  and  placed  on 
their  old  routes;  2d.  The  drivers  to  receive  $16  per  week  and 
helpers  $12 ;  no  helper  to  be  paid  less  than  $12  a  week  when  he 
worked  full  time;  8d.  A  bonus  of  $25  to  be  paid  drivers  and  $12 
to  helpers,  notwithstanding  that  under  the  contract  they  had 
waived  their  rights  to  same;  4th.  That  all  men  who  so  desired 
could  wear  their  union  buttons  when  at  work ;  5th.  There  would 
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be  no  discrimination  against  the  men,  and  their  right  to  be 
members  of  the  union  would  not  be  interfered  with.  These  terms 
involved  no  change  in  working  conditions. 

On  July  5th  the  union  voted  to  end  the  strike,  and  the  following 
morning  the  men  returned  to  work.  There  were  800  drivers  and 
800  helpers  employed  of  whom  350  drivers  and  350  helpers  went 
on  strike. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  STREET  CLEANERS  (dRIVERS). 

On  June  25th  about  300  drivers  employed  in  the  street  cleaning 
service  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  went  on  strika  The  number 
of  strikers  varied  from  day  to  day  but  there  were  in  all  914  men 
who  were  out  at  some  time,  which  had  the  effect  of  very  seriously 
impairing  the  service^  causing  an  accumulation  of  garbage  and 
refuse  in  many  of  the  streets  which  in  the  prevailing  high  tem- 
perature at  once  became  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  The  cause 
of  the  strike  was  failure  of  the  workmen  to  secure  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  following  demands : 

1.  That  48  hours  constitute  a  week's  work,  and  that  overtime  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour. 

2.  That  no  'fines  be  imposed  without  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

3.  That  the  schedule  of  fines  be  reduced,  or  a  system  of  suspension  be  sub- 
stituted for  fines. 

4.  That  men  who  have  had  their  badges  taken  away,  have  them  returned. 

This  Bureau  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dispute  until  the  strike 
had  actually  taken  place.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  our  knowledge 
we  intervened  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  the  committee  representing  the 
men  on  strike.  The  Commissioner  of  Streets  insisted  that  this 
conference  was  not  official  and  took  the  position  that  under  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Streets  he  could  not  deal 
officially  with  the  strikers  and  would  make  no  definite  promise 
other  than  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  give  a 
hearing  to  any  employee  actually  in  the  service  cf  the  department. 
The  strikers  allied  that  they  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  see  him  and  had  never  been  able  to  get  further  than  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  fail- 
ure.  After  several  conferences  with  the  city  authorities,  another 
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meeting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Struts  and  the  strikers'  com- 
mittee was  being  arranged  for  when  it  developed  that  the  Central 
Federated  Union  of  New  York  City  had  appointed  a  committee 
which  had  conferred  with  the  Mayor.  The  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee joined  the  conference  which  was  being  held  between  the 
strikers'  committee  and  representatives  of  this  Bureau,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  then  present  call  on  the  Mayor.  This 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Bureau's  representatives  and  agreed  to  by 
the  committee.  The  meeting  between  the  Mayor  and  the  committee 
resulted  in  the  strike  being  terminated  forthwith  July  1st.  The 
conmiittee  reported  their  understanding  of  the  conference  to  be, 
that  the  Mayor  would  investigate  any  complaints  properly  pre- 
sented, and,  if  founded  on  facts  make  proper  adjustment  of  the 
same. 

NEW  YOEK  CITY  ( BROOKLYN)  TEAMSTBES. 

A  strike  of  14  teamsters  employed  in  a  Brooklyn  factory  com- 
menced on  June  28th  and  ended  July  31st.  The  cause  of  the 
strike  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  through  the  union  for 
an  increase  of  drivers'  pay  from  $13.00  to  $16.00  per  week  for 
men  who  were  driving  teams  and  from  $9.00  to  $12.00  per  week 
for  men  who  were  driving  single  horses,  recognition  of  the  union 
including  the  right  of  the  delegate  to  arrange  with  the  employer  as 
to  hours  of  work,  etc.,  wearing  of  the  union  button,  and  the  signing 
of  a  trade  agreement.  On  July  29th  the  Bureau  undertook  concil- 
iation and  secured  the  following  proposition  for  the  consideration 
of  the  men :  compensation  of  drivers  to  be  $14.00  per  week ;  drivers 
absent  without  due  notice,  or  reporting  late,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $13.00  per  week;  no  union  or  delegate  of  the  union  to  be 
recognized  in  the  employment  of  men;  the  men  who  loaded  the 
wagons  and  went  out  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  to  be  taken 
back  to  work;  and  workmen  to  be  permitted  to  wear  the  union 
button.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  men  and  the  dispute 
was  thus  settled. 

WEST  SENECA  BLACKSMITHS  AND  HELPEBS. 

On  request  of  the  business  agent  of  the  union  of  blacksmiths  and 
helpers  on  July  17th  we  imdertook  conciliation  in  this  dispute 
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n^hich  had  its  origin  June  11th.  Investigation  demonstrated  the 
situation  to  be  that  immediately  following  a  meeting  of  the  imion, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a  general  increase  in  wages  in 
the  Buffalo  territory,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  dismissed 
about  one-half  of  its  force  of  blacksmiths  alleging  economic  rea- 
sons therefor.  The  union  looked  upon  this  action  as  intended  to 
forestall  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  ordered  all  of  its 
members,  49  in  number,  on  strike.  At  a  conference  with  the 
management  on  July  20th,  the  employers'  representative  stated 
that  they  had  all  of  the  help  required  in  this  department  and  that 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  strike  had  terminated  and,  there- 
fore, refused  to  open  negotiations  relating  to  this  dispute. 

ARBITRATION  BBTWBBll  HBWSPAPBR  PUBLISHBRS  ABD  COMPOSITORS  OF  BBW 

YORK  CITY. 

The  first  real  test  of  the  practicability  of  the  new  plan  of  arbi- 
tration of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  was  recently  made  in  the 
scale  contention  between  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  publishers'  association  in  New  York  City. 

This  amended  arbitration  agreement,  which  went  into  effect  on 
May  1st,  last,  and  is  to  continue  until  1912,  provides  that  within 
thirty  days  after  a  subordinate  union  has  made  a  detailed  demand 
for  a  change  of  scale,  or  within  sixty  days  after  a  publisher  has 
made  a  similar  demand,  the  two  parties  in  interest  are  obliged  to 
have  a  conference,  the  object  of  which  is  conciliation,  and  every 
effort  is  required  to  be  made  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  agree  each  party  must  then  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  that  it  seeks  to  establish  and  forward  copies  thereof  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  (accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  transmittal,  to  be  signed  jointly  by  the  parties 
affected,  certifying  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
both  statements.  The  Commissioner  and  president  shall  there- 
upon determine  the  questions  or  subjects  which  can  be  properly 
submitted  to  arbitration.  In  case  these  two  officials  cannot  agree 
their  differences  are  immediately  referred  to  the  National  Board 
of  Arbitration  for  adjustment.    Within  ten  days  after  the  ques- 
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tions  to  be  arbitrated  have  been  fully  determined  a  local  Board  of 
Arbitration  may  be  formed,  two  members  thereof  to  be  named  by 
each  side,  the  board  as  thus  constituted  to  select  from  among  its 
members  a  chairman  and  secretary.  If,  within  an  additional 
twenty  days,  it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  the  case 
shall  be  at  once  referred  to  the  ITational  Board  of  Arbitration,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  the  three  special  standing  com- 
mitteemen of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or 
their  proxies.  If  either  party  to  the  dispute  refuses  to  accept  and 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration 
all  aid  and  support  to  the  resistant  employer  or  local  union  shall 
be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement  and  the  acts  of  the 
recalcitrant  publicly  disavowed. 

The  amended  plan  differs  materially  from  previous  methods  of 
arbitration  in  the  printing  industry,  in  that  it  eliminates  a  fifth 
member,  or  umpire,  of  a  local  board  and  a  seventh  member  nation- 
ally. Under  the  old  system  objection  had  been  urged  against 
this  additional  member,  or  chairman  of  the  arbitration  board.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this  arbiter  was  usually 
"taken  from  walks  of  life  where  there  was  little  Jmowledge  of 
newspaper  management  and  composing-room  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  a  proposed  wage  scale  in  contro- 
versy.^'  Speaking  of  the  modified  plan,  Mr.  James  M.  Lynch, 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  says  that 

"  in  its  general  scope  this  is  the  form  of  arbitration  that  has  given  satisfaction 
in  England  and  in  all  instances  where  resorted  to  in  this  country.  It  permits 
of  the  broadest  form  of  arbitration,  and  thus  guarantees  industrial  peace  to 
the  parties  to  such  a  contract.  Men  engaged  in  the  industry  covered  by  such 
an  agreement  themselves  adjust  their  differences  without  the  aid,  advice  or 
assistance  of  outside  parties  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  best  is  but 
academic  and  theoretical.  It  may  be  asserted  that  these  evenly-balanced 
tribimals  may  deadlock  and  disagree,  but  experience  proves  the  contrary.  The 
arbiters  approach  their  task  with  the  knowledge  that  industrial  peace  depends 
on  their  ability  to  weigh  impartially  the  evidence  and  facts  making  up  the 
case  presented  for  their  consideration,  and  to  reach  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  There  can  be  no  shifting  of  respon- 
sibility, so  far  as  the  national  board  is  concerned,  to  other  shoulders." 

In  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment the  National  or  Local  Board  of  Arbitration  is  governed  by 
the  following  rules: 
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''1.  It  may  demand  duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 
"  2.  It  may  examine  all  parties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to  it 
for  adjudication. 

**  3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate business. 
"  4.  It  may  require  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

''5.  It  shall  have  free  access  to  all  books  and  records  bearing  on  points  at 
issue. 

"6.  Equal  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence  and 
argument. 

"  7.  The  deliberations  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  session,  and  the  find* 
ings,  whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  board 
in  each  instance. 

"  8.  In  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  appear  or  present 
its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  be  adjudicated  in  default,  and  findings 
rendered  against  such  party. 

''9.  All  evidence  commimicated  to  the  board  in  confidence  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept,  except  for  use 
on  appeal,  in  which  case  inviolability  shall  be  preserved." 

It  was  on  March  3d  that  Typographical  Uiiion  No.  6  re- 
modeled its  scale  of  prices  for  newspaper  printers,  and  it  then 
resolved  to  put  the  proposed  schedule  into  effect  on  May  1st  fol- 
lowing. This  scale  called  for  the  payment  of  $6  per  diem  to 
members  employed  either  in  the  daytime  or  night  on  morning 
newspapers  and  $6.60  per  day  to  those  engaged  on  evening  news- 
papers. The  existing  minimum  rates  were,  respectively,  $4.60 
and  $4  per  day.  The  scale  for  a  third  shift,  the  seven  hours* 
working  time  for  which  is  between  2  a.  m.  and  10  a.  m.,  was  placed 
at  $6.25  daily,  an  advance  of  25  cents,  while  members  employed 
on  evening  newspapers  publishing  Sunday  editions  could  not  ac- 
cept less  than  $5.70  per  day  and  on  Saturday  night,  the  price  was 
fixed  at  $6.50.  Under  the  bill  of  prices  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  the  demand  was  made  rates  for  this  class  of  work  were  $4.33i 
and  $5,  respectively.  For  compositors  called  to  work  at  or  before 
5  o'clock  A.  M.  a  charge  of  $2  extra  was  ordered  in  addition  to 
overtime,  and  when  beginning  operations  at  or  before  7  o'clock 
A.  M.  $1  extra,  besides  overtime  pay.  Members  called  to  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays  between  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  6  o'clock  p.  m  on 
evening  newspc^ers  issuing  Sunday  editions  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  hour,  but  in  no  case  to  receive  less  than  a  day's  com- 
pensation. Wages  of  extras  in  machine  offices  to  be  50  cents  above 
the  regular  daily  scales.    The  minimum  of  competency  of  lino- 
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type  and  other  machine  operators  was  established  at  22,500  ems 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  It  was  further  provided  that  on  all  matter 
set  for  daily  newspapers  proof  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  An  advance  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  week  for 
machine  tenders  was  also  proposed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  scale  the  union  had  no  rules  governing  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  apprentices  in  newspaper  establish- 
ments —  in  truth,  neither  proprietors  nor  union  cared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  trade  to  boys  in  these  busy  work- 
shops. To  give  such  newspapers  as  might  desire  it  the  privilege 
of  hiring  apprentices  the  union  in  its  new  regulations  allowed  a 
ratio  of  one  to  every  twenty  men  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof,  not 
more  than  four  to  be  permitted  in  any  office,  they  to  serve  five 
years  and  to  acquire  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  newspaper  work 
in  composing-rooms. 

The  new  schedule  was  submitted  to  the  local  publishers'  associa- 
tion, several  informal  conferences  were  held  by  the  officials  of  both 
organizations,  and  on  April  29th  a  formal  detailed  counter  proposi- 
tion for  a  continuation  of  the  prevailing  scale,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions and  regulations,  excepting  in  several  specified  instances, 
was  submitted  by  the  employers.  These  were,  that  all  work  done 
between  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.  (subject  to  the  third- 
shift  provision)  shall  be  night  work,  and  labor  performed  between 
6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  m.  (subject  to  the  third-shift  provision)  shall  be 
day  work;  the  rate  for  night  work  to  be  not  less  than  $27  per 
week  and  for  day  work  at  least  $24  weekly,  eight  continuous  hours 
to  constitute  a  working  day  or  night.  Men  doing  day  work  for 
evening  newspapers  publishing  Sunday  editions  to  receive  $24  per 
week  (exclusive  of  Saturday  night)  for  eight  hours  continuous  ser- 
vice daily,  and  on  Saturday  night  $5  for  eight  consecutive  hours. 
Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  price-and-one-half  per  hour  of  night 
rates  for  night  work  and  one-and-one-half  of  the  day  scale  for  extra 
work  done  in  the  daytime.  The  scale  for  third-shift  men  to  re- 
main at  $30  per  week,  but  their  daily  hours  to  be  increased  from 
seven  to  eight.  Offices  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  (without 
reproduction  in  type)  plates,  matrices  or  cuts  furnished  by  general 
advertisers  under  contract. 
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As  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  in  the  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings the  publishers'  national  Commissioner  and  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union's  president  were  so  notified,  and 
these  officials  on  May  23d  designated  the  disputed  points 
that  were  subject  to  arbitration  by  local  arbitrators.  This  board, 
which  met  on  Jime  3d,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Don  C.  Soitz  (as 
chairman)  and  S.  S.  Carvalho  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  and  President  James  J.  Murphy  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Charles  M.  Maxwell  (as  secretary)  for  Typographi- 
cal Union  Xo.  6.  Mr.  Marsden  G.  Scott  represented  the  union 
and  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman  the  publishers  at  the  several  hearings 
before  the  board. 

The  union's  spokesman,  in  opening,  stated  that  the  demand  for 
an  increase  in  the  newspaper  scale  of  prices  was  based  on  three 
principal  counts:  (1)  "that  our  members  never  have  received 
their  fair  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  enormous  product  of 
the  typsetting  machines;"  (2)  "  that  the  demand  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  expenses,  such  as 
higher  rentals,  increased  prices  for  all  meats  and  provisions,  and 
the  greater  cost  of  clothing,  fuel,  etc. ;"  (3)  "  that  the  demand  for 
an  increase  is  justified  because  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  scale 
of  prices  has  remained  at  a  standstill  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
while  other  wage  earners  in  practically  every  other  skilled  trade 
have  secured  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages,  because  of  in- 
creased production  in  some  instances,  but  in  most  cases  because  of 
the  universally  recognized  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  adoption  of  the  existing  scale  of  prices  for 
newspaper  compositors."  As  proof  of  his  contention  Mr.  Scott 
introduced  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence  and  presented  a 
lengthy  argument  favorable  to  the  union's  side  of  the  controversy. 
"All  compositors  should  share  in  the  product  of  the  machine,"  he 
contended.  "  The  fast  man  makes  up  for  the  slower  one  or  for 
one  who  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  opportunity.  The  fair  method 
seems  to  us  that  all  should  benefit  —  not  merely  a  few.  That  is 
our  idea  of  the  square  deal.  Four  years  ago  the  publishers  told 
us  that  this  increased  product  of  the  typesetting  machines  had  been 
given  to  the  public.  We  have  no  desire  to  influence  or  control  the 
practical  philanthropy  of  the  owners  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 
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But  we  do  believe  that  a  small  portion  of  the  increased  product 
should  go  to  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  it,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  incentive  to  further  increase  the  product  and 
thus  enable  the  newspaper  publishers  to  be  still  more  generous  to 
the  public"  Mr.  Scott  declared  that  before  the  introduction  of 
machines  a  compositor  could  set  on  an  average  of  8,800  ems  in 
eight  hours,  while  under  the  improved  method  of  composition  he 
offered  in  evidence  a  string  of  *'dupes"  measuring  55,800  ems 
that  recently  had  been  produced  by  an  operator  in  eight  hours. 
Citing  three  large  composing-rooms  as  an  illustrative  example  h© 
showed  that  in  one  60  percent  of  the  men  wore  glasses,  in  another 
out  of  a  total  of  62  compositors  30  were  required  to  wear  them,, 
and  in  the  third  70  in  a  total  of  153  had  to  use  them.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  condition  of  the  eyes  of  machine  operators  the 
speaker  said: 

"Our  members  are  compelled  to  use  their  eyes  five  and  six  times  as  much 
as  under  the  hand  system.  The  straiA  of  reading  five  or  six  times  as  much 
copy  as  formerly  under  artificial  light  has  brought  the  inevitable  result,  which 
represents  a  part  of  the  price  our  members  are  paying  to  make  these  machines 
a  financial  success.  We  also  contend  that  the  introduction  of  these  machines 
has  been  a  source  of  loss  to  our  members.  Go  into  any  newspaper  composing 
room  in  New  York  and  you  will  find  mostly  young  men  or  men  still  in  their 
prime  operating  the  machines.  The  operator  who  has  passed  the  age  of  50 
is  so  exceptional  as  to  occasion  wondering  comment.  There  is  a  reason,  as 
our  members  too  well  know,  for  this  state  of  things.  The  introduction  of 
machines  shortened  by  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  working  life  of  many  of 
our  members.  Before  they  came  white-haired  veterans  were  familiar  figures 
in  the  trade.  At  hand  composition  they  could  not  set  as  much  as  in  earlier 
years,  but,  working  as  they  did  by  the  piece,  this  fact  did  not  mean  a  loss 
to  the  employers,  and  so  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  places.  How- 
ever, with  the  introduction  of  the  machines  and  payment  of  the  operators  on 
a  time  basis,  these  veterans  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  source  of 
livelihood.  They  were  too  old  to  learn  to  operate  the  machines,  and  so, 
wherever  they  could,  they  drifted  out  and  into  the  book  and  job  trade.  But 
small  was  the  number  who  made  that  harbor  of  refuge.  Few,  indeed,  were 
able,  even  at  the  outset,  to  find  and  retain  employment,  and  comparatively 
few  are  now  tolerated  even  as  substitutes.  Common  humanity  demanded  that 
our  younger  and  more  fortunate  members  should  not  allow  these  older  men 
to  starve  in  the  street,  and  to  meet  this  problem  our  union  established  an 
out-of'work  fund  and  decreed  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  a  permanent 
assessment  on  the  earnings  of  the  members.  Payment  of  benefits  from  this 
fund  began  on  October  1,  1893,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  sure  prospect  that  need  for  them  will  exist  for  years  to  come." 
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He  asserted  that  since  the  union  began  paying  these  out^f-work 
benefits  it  had  disbursed  $491,659.51  for  the  relief  of  its  unem- 
ployed members.  From  federal  and  state  statistical  reports,  as 
well  as  from  newspaper  articles,  he  quoted  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  submitted 
figures  collected  from  a  number  of  rent-payers  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  rentals  had  increased  in  recent  years.  He  sub- 
jnitted  a  long  list  of  other  trades  in  the  city  that  had  obtained  wage 
increases  in  fifteeen  years,  detailing  the  amounts  of  such  advances, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  book  and  job  printers  in  the 
metropolis  had  had  their  rates  raised  three  times  during  that 
period.  Respecting  the  difference  between  the  wage  scale  of 
newspaper  printers  and  that  paid  to  job  compositors  Mr.  Scott 
explained  that  "the  newspaper  proprietor  enjoys  privil^es  not 
open  to  the  job  proprietor,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  contention 
of  the  publishers  that  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  then  we  feel  justified  in  discriminating 
against  the  newspaper,  especially  in  favor  of  the  jobber.  Any  on » 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  start  a  job  oflBce,  and  the  swarm 
of  garret  rookeries  is  the  best  evidence  of  that  fact.  A  concern 
investigating  a  large  capital  must  take  into  consideration  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mighty  competition  to  which  it  is  subjected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  huge  amount  of  money  required  to  engage  in  daily 
newspaper  publication  tends  to  limit  possible  competition."  He 
also  remarked  that  compositors  in  many  other  cities  in  the  country 
had  secured  higher  pay. 

"  We  next  take  up  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the  various 
offices  and  how  the  number  of  men  would  be  affected,"  continued 
Mr.  Scott. 

"  In  considering  the  amount  of  the  increase  demanded  several  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  publishers  may  speak  of  our  demand  as  an 
increase  of  33  1/3  per  cent.  No  doubt  they  will  characterize  it  as  exorbitant, 
unprecedented,  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  Careful  analysis  will  prove  to  the 
contrary.  Statistics  gathered  from  the  various  newspaper  offices  show  that 
at  the  present  time  two-thirds  of  the  employees  of  these  composing  rooms  are 
receiving  above  the  present  scale.  Referring  to  those  members  of  the  union 
receiving  more  than  the  scale,  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Frederick  Burgess,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  1903, 
as  follows:  'This  higher  rate  is  presumably  paid  for  more  skilful  and  inteUi-  * 
gent  men.   To  raise  the  less  skilful  men  up  to  this  level  would  be  an  injustice 
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to  the  more  talented  workman,  imless  his  rate  was  also  increased.'  And  we 
quote  also  from  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board  of  1903,  as  follows: 
'  The  board  also  directs  that  no  decrease  shall  be  made  in  the  wages  now 
paid  employees  in  composing  rooms  affected  by  this  decision,  where  such 
employees  are  paid  in  excess  of  the  scale/  Taking  the  night  scale  as  the 
basis  for  drawing  our  conclusions,  the  increase  for  the  man  receiving  $27  is 
33  1/3  per  cent;  for  the  man  receiving  $30  it  is  20  per  cent;  for  the  man 
receiving  $33,  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  And  why  are  these  men  receiving 
above  the  minimum  scale?  The  chairman  of  the  1903  board  expressed  his 
opinion  that  they  are  more  skilful.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  this 
particular  point  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  is 
the  publisher.  He  has  learned  that  other  employers  are  willing  to  pay 
more  than  the  minimum  scale  to  secure  the  services  of  extra  competent  work- 
men. While  it  is  true  that  in  practically  every  newspaper  composing  room 
men  are  receiving  above  the  scale,  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  pub- 
lishers exerted  any  superhuman  effort  to  bring  about  this  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  most  of  them  hesitated  many  months  —  some  of  them  hesitated 
years  —  before  taking  this  step,  and  some  of  them  are  still  hesitating.  To 
offer  an  increase  on  the  minimum  scale  and  ignore  the  fact  that  those  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  scale  also  have  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  would  be  absurd.  The  publishers  may  argue  that  by  raising  the 
minimum  scale  the  maximum  rate  will  eventually  adjust  itself.  If  this  is 
true,  why  delay?  Why  not  do  it  now?  The  imion  has  aimed  to  obtain  an 
increase  for  all  receiving  less  than  $6  for  night  work.  The  publishers  may 
argue  that  this  is  an  exorbitant  price,  but  we  ask  the  members  of  this  board 
to  carefully  consider  the  unusual  hours  which  these  men  give  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  night  worker  begins  his  labors,  say  at  7  p.  M.  He  must  leave 
his  home,  in  most  cases,  two  hours  before  that  time.  He  works  under  glaring 
electric  lights  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  smoke  and  fume  from 
the  metal  pots  of  the  typesetting  machines,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
sleeping,  as  nature  intended.  These  men  are  straining  their  eyesight,  their 
brains  and  their  muscles  in  an  unhealthful  atmosphere  to  set  tyx>e  for  the 
morning  newspapers.  At  3  a.  m.,  if  there  is  no  overtime,  the  night  worker 
starts  for  home.  He  sleeps  till  noon  or  later,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
seems  determined  to  awaken  him  as  often  as  possible.  No  statistics  are 
necessary,  no  argument  is  necessary,  to  establish  the  unhealthfulness  of  this 
occupation.  One  evening  in  seven  the  night  worker  is  permitted  to  spend 
with  his  family.  His  children  are  asleep  when  he  reaches  home  in  the 
morning;  they  are  at  school  when  he  is  at  home  in  the  afternoon.  He  lives 
a  life  practically  apart  from  his  fellow-men,  except  those  with  whom  he  is 
directly  associated.    His  social  life  is  restricted  to  this  one  night  in  seven.** 

The  union's  representative  took  up  each  counter-proposition 
submitted  by  the  publishers  and  presented  his  reasons  why  the 
changes  demanded  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  board.  In  con- 
clusion he  discussed  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  meet  the  ad- 
vance asked  for  by  the  union,  and  quoted  statements  printed  in  a 
number  of  local  newspapers  detailing  large  increases  in  advertising 
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patronage  as  well  as  in  circulation.  "  These  statements  are  direct 
and  emphatic,"  said  the  speaker.  "  They  tell  the  story  of  phe- 
nomenal gains  in  circulation  and  vast  increases  in  receipts  from 
advertising.  These  prove  beyond  question  that  these  newspapers 
are  prosperous  —  that  they  are  constantly  increasing  their  revenues 
and  that  the  end  of  each  year  finds  them  more  prosperous  than  at 
its  beginning.  All  this,  we  contend,  demonstrates  the  ability  of 
these  newspapers  to  meet  this  increase  in  our  wage  scale  without 
in  any  way  inflicting  a  hardship  on  their  owners.  From  their 
own  statements  we  have  shown  their  prosperity.  And  those  state- 
ments, made  freely,  repeatedly  and  voluntarily,  must  be  accepted 
as  true  by  this  arbitration  board  unless  they  are  controverted  by 
equally  direct  testimony." 

Mr.  Wardman,  for  the  publishers,  began  his  argument  with  the 
declaration  that  "  the  publishers  do  not  concede  that  the  cost  of 
living  establishes  the  value  of  labor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  nuembers  of  the  skilled  trades  are  any 
more  anxious  to  prove  and  enforce  any  such  principle  than  we  are, 
because  they  would  shatter  in  that  way  the  whole  theory  of  the 
high  wages  that  are  paid  to  skilled  labor.  The  fundamental  and 
natural  law  that  is  inviolable,  that  establishes  the  value  of  a  man's 
labor  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  have  got  to  revise  the  whole  scheme, 
and  the  man  earning  a  dollar  a  day  can  claim  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  same  pay  as  the  man  who  earns  five  dollars  a  day,  because 
his  cost  of  living  goes  up  just  the  same  as  the  other  man's  does. 
In  fact,  it  goes  up  relatively  much  higher,  because  it  consumes  a 
vastly  larger  percentage  of  his  income."  To  combat  Mr.  Scott's 
conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  Mr. 
Wardman  drew  attention  to  a  table  in  Bulletin  No.  65  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,"  which  shows  exactly  how  to 
find  out  what  it  costs  a  man  to  live  under  varying  prices,"  he  said. 

**  This  table  not  only  shows  what  it  costs  the  normal  family  of  good  income 
to  live  in  the  United  States,  but  it  shows  what  it  costs  the  family  to  live  in 
the  various  geographical  divisions,  so  that  Mr.  Scott  might  have  found  exactly 
what  it  costs  the  normal  family  to  live  here  in  these  North  Atlantic  States. 
Now  in  1890  it  cost  the  normal  family  of  about  $832  income  —  $330.35  for 
his  food.  In  1905  it  cost  him  $362.  The  lowest  period  of  prices  in  this 
country  was  1896.    Prices  were  low  then,  because  so  many  wage-earners  in 
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the  United  States  were  out  of  work  that  there  was  no  buying  power  —  no 
purchasing  power,  as  we  call  it  in  the  market,  for  anything  that  anybody 
had  to  sell.  In  1896  and  1897  they  were  pretty  much  the  same.  It  cost  the 
normal  family  $313.23  a  year  to  provide  the  food  for  its  table.  The  com- 
parisons between  all  these  years  are  given,  the  differences  figured  out  in  this 
way:  In  1905  it  cost  that  family  exactly  $32  more  to  buy  its  food  than  it 
did  in  1890.  It  cost  it  $29  more  than  it  cost  it  to  buy  its  food  in  1891. 
It  cost  it  $32  more  to  buy  its  food  than  in  1892,  and  $25  more  than  in  1893, 
$42  more  than  in  1894,  $46.50  more  than  in  1895,  $49  more  than  in  1896,  $49 
and  a  fraction  more  than  in  1897.  Now,  I  don't  think  anybody  will  maintain 
that  the  correct  way  to  measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  is  to  take 
the  very  lowest  period  in  this  country's  history  and  claim  that  that  ought 
to  be  the  standard,  for  Qod  knows  none  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
ditions that  made  that  standard.  We  did  not  hear  so  very  much  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  1890  or  1891,  or  1892,  or  1893,  when  this  scale  went 
into  effect.  The  average  for  those  years  was  $332.61  to  the  family.  The 
average  for  1905  was  $362.  The  difference  was  $29.39  in  favor  of  that  period. 
These  figures  of  the  government  are  based  on  an  income  of  $834.83  a  year. 
The  actual  increase  percentage,  increase  of  $362,  the  cost  of  the  family  living 
in  1906,  and  $332.61,  the  cost  of  living  for  the  years  1890  to  1894  inclusive, 
is  9  percent.  Mind  you,  that  is  9  percent  increase  of  its  previous  cost  of 
living  —  not  of  its  expenditures,  much  less  of  its  income.  Based  on  an  income 
of  $834.83,  from  which  these  tables  are  formed,  that  increase  is  only  3H 
percent  of  the  income.  As  a  man's  income  runs  up  the  percentage  that  he 
spends  for  his  food,  as  compared  with  all  his  expenditures,  runs  down.  Then, 
when  you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  $700  or  under  $800  the  percentage 
has  declined  to  41  plus.  When  you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  a  thousand 
dollars  or  under  eleven  hundred,  the  percentage  has  declined  to  38.79.  When 
you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  percentage 
has  declined  to  36.45.  And,  as  I  have  reminded  you  before,  this  percentage 
of  36.45  is  not  a  percentage  of  his  income  in  the  tables  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Scott,  but  of  his  expenditures.  We  have  shown  that  the  actual  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food  that  a  family  consumes  was  9  percent  over  the  average  for 
four  years  from  1890  to  1893.  This  equals  less  than  3  percent  of  the  income. 
Now,  on  page  188  of  the  same  government  report,  food  is  to  rent,  fuel  and 
light  as  42.5  is  to  18.25;  or  in  other  words,  food  costs  two  and  one-half 
times  more  than  rent,  fuel  and  light.  Therefore,  if  the  increased  cost  of  the 
family's  food  is  $42.30  a  year,  the  rent,  fuel  and  light  would  be  about  $17  a 
year,  or  the  total  of  the  two,  $60  a  year,  or  between  4%  or  4  1/3  percent  of 
the  income." 

Eeferring  to  some  of  the  trades  that  had  been  mentioned  as 
having  advanced  their  wage  rates,  Mr.  Wardman  said  that 

''you  will  find  that  the  most  of  these  men  who  are  getting  a  scale  of  $4.50 
a  day  or  $4  a  day,  or  in  the  case  of  bricklayers,  $5.60  a  day,  are  not  earning 
and  are  not  receiving  as  much  per  week,  per  month  and  per  year  as  com- 
positors, who  receive  only  $4.50  a  day  on  the  scale.  You  will  notice  that  these 
higher  day  scales  seem  to  apply  to  men  whose  regularity  of  work  seems  to 
be  put  in  hazard  by  the  weather  —  that  is,  those  who  are  affected  by  not  only 
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the  snow  in  winter  and  the  rain  in  summer,  which  drives  them  off  from  work, 
but  by  even  frost,  in  the  case  of  stone  masons,  where  builders  do  not  con- 
sider it  safe  to  set  the  masonry  in  the  frost.  Those  wages  will  figure  out  as 
the  weekly  earnings  —  the  weekly  income  of  these  men  who  appear  to  get  a 
very  high  scale  at  something  that  is  considerably  lower  than  any  for  which 
our  men  would  care  to  work,  care  to  receive  in  a  week  or  be  in  the  l^bit 
of  receiving.  When  you  are  comparing  trades  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
you  can  do  is  to  compare  a  printer  with  a  printer,  just  as  you  would  compare 
a  blacksmith  with  a  blacksmith,  and  when  you  strike  the  comparison  of  the 
job  offices  —  and  I  speak  now  of  the  scale  of  the  newspapers  —  the  discrep- 
ancy already  existing  in  favor  of  the  job  offices  is  simply  enormous  and  works 
injury  to  the  newspapers,  and  I  believe  to  the  compositors  employed  on  the 
newspapers  because  it  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  do  business.  And  now 
the  compositors  propose  further  to  increase  that  discrepancy." 

He  then  considered  seriatim  the  various  sections  of  the  union's 
projected  scale  and  the  publishers'  counter  proposition.  "  On  the 
proposed  increase  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  $6  a  day,  and  that 
men  employed  in  the  daytime  shall  receive  that  same  rate,"  he  said, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  I  have  said 
to  our  argument  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  have  the  com- 
positors meet  us  in  wiping  out  this  illogical,  absolutely  indefensible,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  logic,  provision  by  which  a  man  is  paid  an  extra  com- 
pensation for  doing  work  in  the  night  time,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  work 
at  night  or  less  pleasurable  to  work  at  night,  but  that  if  the  same  man 
shifts  in  the  same  office  where  he  works  in  the  daytime,  that  he  gets  the  same 
excess  compensation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  is  perfectly  obvious  as 
an  injustice,  and  there  is  not  anything  that  anybody  can  add  to  it  to  make 
it  stronger.  The  publishers  are  very  insistent  that  full  and  due  deliberation 
shall  be  given  to  the  question  of  thirty  minutes  for  lunch.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  does  not  work  out  on  the  whole  to  the  interest  of  the  newspapers. 
So  far  as  we  know  we  are  the  only  business  in  the  skilled  trades  that  pay 
wages  when  men  are  not  at  work.  If  an  employer  is  entitled'  to  anything 
in  the  world  he  is  entitled  to  the  hours  that  he  pays  for,  just  as  he  is 
entitled  to  the  property  that  he  pays  for  when  he  buys  a  house.  We  want  to 
wipe  out  that  provision  of  paying  men  for  thirty  minutes  for  limch.  We 
want  to  have  the  wage  represent,  as  it  does  in  all  other  trades,  except  the 
newspaper  business,  the  rate  per  hour  for  the  time  worked.  Everything  that 
we  have  said  applies  with  equal  force  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  relate 
merely  to  afternoon  and  evening  scales  and  the  lunch  hours  and  the  handling 
of  morning  matter  in  the  daytime.  The  latter  part  of  that  provision,  '  when 
called  to  work  at  or  before  5  a.  ic.,  $2  extra  shall  be  charged  in  addition  to 
the  overtime,  and  when  called  to  work  at  or  before  7  a.  m.,  $1  extra  shall  be 
charged  in  addition  to  the  overtime,'  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  think  calls 
for  any  debate  before  the  board.  I  will  let  that  come  up  without  any  remarks 
to  bother  the  record  or  anybody.   I  think  the  board  won't  require  any." 

As  to  section  19  of  the  union  scale,  that  "on  all  matter  set  in 
daily  newspapers  proof  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  a  member 
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of  the  union,"  Mr.  Wardman  announced  that,  although  the  pub- 
lishers' national  commissioner  and  the  president  of  the  inter- 
national union  had  decided  that  the  paragraph  was  not  arbitrable, 
"  the  newspapers  take  exception  to  their  ruling.  They  think  it 
ought  to  be  arbitrable,  but  since  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not, 
we  cannot  really  argue  the  provision  under  the  requirements  of 
our  code.  I  do  desire,  however,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  to  protest  against  the  change  regarding  copy 
reading  which  compels  a  newspaper  apparently  to  proof-read  all 
copy  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I  ought  to  say  in  all  fair- 
ness that,  while  this  protest  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  principle,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  union  will  not  prevent  railroading  of  matter 
under  an  extreme  emergency."  He  declared  that  the  publishers 
regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  provisions  of  the  scale  the  minimum 
of  competency.  "  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  contention  of  the  other  side  is  sound,  that  the  men  can  do 
and  do  do  on  the  regular  scale  vastly  in  excess  of  this  minimum. 
If  the  minimum  is  put  in  there  to  protect  the  men  from  perse- 
cution, as  has  been  stated  here,  the  way  to  protect  them  is  for  the 
board  to  draw  a  provision  that  will  not  allow  them  to  be  discrim- 
inated against  in  the  kind  of  matter  that  would  be  set  to  determine 
the  competency."  Mr.  Wardman  concluded  his  argument  with 
these  words: 

"  We  have  shown  you  that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  has  gone 
up  enormously  for  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Scott  has  tried  to  show  how  w© 
are  better  able  now  to  pay  these  unreasonable  exactions,  and  to  meet  these 
economic  extortions  than  we  were  before.  We  have  shown  you  that  there  is 
a  loss  in  the  circulation  that  he  presented  as  an  evidence  of  increased  net 
income.  We  have  shown  you  that  the  enormous  volume  of  increase  in  the 
volume  of  advertising  does  not  represent  profit.  We  submit  to  you,  that  the 
thing  for  this  board  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  put  their  heads  together  and 
try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  scheme  by  which  we  can  all  benefit.  What 
is  the  use  of  hanging  onto  a  relic  of  barbarism?  They  tried  this  thing  in 
England,  of  tying  up  capital  so  it  would  not  work.  They  did  not  create  any 
more  work  for  the  men  —  they  created  less.  They  exterminated  their  own 
capital  and  they  exterminated  their  own  labor,  and  you  have  got  Germany 
to-day  selling  haberdashery  in  every  shop  in  England,  and  the  Englishman 
can  not  make  it  any  more.  They  tried  that  thing  in  England,  and  because 
it  destroyed  wealth,  because  it  went  right  to  the  fundamental  roots  of  the 
economic  problem,  in  England,  the  streets  of  London  to-day  are  crowded  with 
people  rioting  because  they  can  not  get  work.  They  can  not  get  work  because 
they  have  been  busy  destroying  the  wealth  that  was  employed  at  one  time 
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in  induBtry.  You  can  keep  on  trying  it  here  until  doomsday  and  you  can  not 
work  it  out.  The  only  way  you  can  work  it  out  is  to  increase  the  wealth; 
you  can  not  work  it  out  any  other  way.  It  is  an  economic  law.  It  is  a 
natural  law.  It  is  a  fundamental  law.  It  is  the  law  of  God.  It  is  inviolable, 
and  no  labor  union,  no  newspaper,  no  high  financier,  nobody  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  can  work  out  that  natural  law  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
when  you  destroy  it,  as  you  men  are  destroying  it  you  are  chopping  out  your 
own  hearthstones." 

The  hearings  before  the  board  lasted  until  June  14th,  having 
consumed  five  days'  time,  and  on  June  17th  the  arbitrators  held 
their  first  executive  session,  but  after  several  days'  discussion  their 
eflForts  to  effect  a  settlement  proved  futile.  The  national  officials 
were  thereupon  apprised  of  the  disagreement  and  on  July  16th  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Arbitration  Board,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Herman  Ridder  of  New  York,  H.  N.  Kellogg  of  Chicago,  and 
Bruce  Haldeman  of  Louisville,  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  and  J ames  M.  Lynch,  Hugo  Miller  and  J.  W. 
Bramwood,  for  the  International  Typographical  Union,  was  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  consider  the  New  York  City  scale  con- 
tention. After  sessions  extending  over  three  days  the  board 
reached  a  decision  on  all  but  two  points  in  dispute.  By  the  terms 
of  this  decision  the  minimum  scale  for  newspaper  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  was  increased  66} 
cents  per  day,  making  a  rate  of  $4.66§  for  day  work  and  $5.16} 
for  night  work.  The  arbitrators  decided  that  "  men  employed  at 
day  work  for  morning  newspapers  shall  receive  day  rates,  subject 
to  third-shift  provision.  Men  employed  at  night  work  for  evening 
newspapers  shall  receive  night  rates,  subject  to  third-shift  pro- 
vision." The  scale  for  the  third  shift  was  fixed  at  C 5.66},  but  the 
daily  hours  for  this  shift  were  increased  from  seven  to  eight.  The 
eight-hour  day  in  each  instance  includ-^*?  thirty  minutes  for 
luncheon.  Members  of  the  union  employed  on  evening  newspapers 
publishing  Sunday  editions  were  advanced  to  $4.83i  per  day,  and 
$5.66}  of  seven  continuous  hours,  including  thirty  minutes  for 
luncheon,  on  Saturday  night.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  rates 
of  machine  tenders.  The  minimum  of  competency  of  machine 
operators  was  fixed  at  24,000  ems  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  were 
approved. 
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The  two  disputed  points  mentioned  above  were  referred  by  the 
national  board  to  Messrs.  Herman  Ridder,  Ervin  Wardman  and 
James  J.  Murphy  for  adjudication.  The  first  of  these  sections 
provided  that  "  when  men  called  to  work  at  or  before  5  a.  m.  $2 
extra  shall  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  overtime,  and  when  called 
to  work  at  or  before  7  a.  m.  $1  extra  shall  be  charged  in  addition  to 
the  overtime."  This  special  board  has  decided  that  $2  extra  in 
addition  to  overtime  shall  be  paid  paid  to  compositors  who  are 
called  to  work  at  or  prior  to  6.30  a.  m.,  .  nd  after  that  time  until 
7  A.  M.  $1  extra  with  overtime  pay.  On  the  other  disputed  para- 
graph (section  19),  which  reads  that  "  on  all  matter  set  in  daily 
newspapers  proofs  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  a  member  of  the 
union,"  the  special  committeemen  were  unable  to  agree,  and  it  was 
recommitted  to  the  national  board,  which  will  endeavor  to  reoon- 
fltruct  it  on  September  9th. 


BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  mSPECTION. 


Tables  II  and  IV  of  the  Appendix  summarize,  numerically 
the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
while  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  children's  employment 
certificates  issued  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  In 
connection  with  these  statistics  the  following  reprints  of  circulars 
issued  by  the  factory  inspector  this  summer  will  be  of  use  to 
persons  interested. 

Letter  Addressed  to  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Certain  Cities. 

State  of  New  Yobk  —  Depasticent  of  Labob, 

BUBEAU  OF  FaOTOBT  INSPECTION, 

Albany,  June  12,  1907. 

Dkab  Sir:  Last  summer  this  Department  was  much  embarrassed  in  enforc- 
ing the  child  labor  laws  in  factories,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
children  employed  without  the  certificates  required  by  law  were  under  the 
impression  that  employment  certificates  were  not  necessary  during  vacation. 
In  some  cases  it  being  found  that  the  children  had  letters  from  their  school 
principals  or  teachers  advising  employers  that  they  could  employ  such  children 
during  the  summer  without  the  children  securing  working  papers.  When  we 
came  to  discharge  these  children,  we  foimd  that  a  very  large  proportion  would 
have  been  entitled  to  employment  certificates  had  they  procured  the  school 
records  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  they  declared  with  considerable 
unanimity  that  they  were  informed  by  their  teachers  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  such  records  in  order  to  be  employed  during  the  summer.  Of 
course  this  is  all  wrong.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory  at  any  time,  during  vacations  or  otherwise,  unless  it  has  an  em- 
ployment certificate  in  conformity  with  section  71  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  no 
employment  certificate  can  be  obtained  unless  the  child  has  a  school  record 
as  required  by  section  73  of  the  Labor  Laws. 

Therefore,  could  you  not  in  some  way  have  all  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  your  city  instructed  to  advise  the  children  that  they  can  not 
work  during  the  summer  without  employment  certificates,  and  that  to  secure 
such  certificates  they  must,  before  the  schools  break  up,  procure  their  school 
records.  By  so  doing,  you  will  greatly  assist  this  department  and  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  during  the  summer  months.  It  would  also  be  well  if 
there  could  be  some  way  devised  by  which  children  who  neglect  to  secure 
their  school  records  during  the  school  year,  could  nevertheless  obtain  them 
during  vacation  if  the  need  for  them  should  subsequently  arise. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Whuams, 
First  Deputy  Oomtniaeioner. 
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Instructions  to  Employers  of  Children. 

Children  Under  I4. 

They  must  not  be  employed  under  any  circumstances  either  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  factory,  nor  allowed  to  remain  in  a  factory. 


They  can  be  employed  only  if  they  have  New  York  Board  of  Health  employ- 
ment certificates. 

Certificates  of  other  states  or  school  certificates  are  not  sufficient. 

The  certificates  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  at  the  factory,  together 
with  a  register  or  list  of  such  children. 

This  requirement  applies  equally  to  children  employed  in  factory  offices  or 
otherwise  in  any  way  in  connection  with  a  factory. 

It  also  applies  during  vacations.   The  certificate  is  always  necessary. 

Such  children  must  never  be  employed: 

(1)  Over  nine  hours  a  day.  (2)  Before  6  A.  m.  or  after  7  P.  ic.  (3)  In 
running  elevators,  around  dangerous  machinery  or  in  polishing  or  buffing. 
After  October  1,  1907,  they  must  not  be  employed  over  eight  hours  a  day  or 
before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m. 

The  daily  hours  of  labor  of  such  children  must  always  be  posted  in  the 
workroom. 


Where  it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  a  child  be  sixteen  or  not  the  employer 
should  investigate;  for  ignorance  of  a  child's  age  is  no  excuse  for  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

He  should  not  accept  either  a  child's  statement  or  its  parent's  affidavit  of 
its  age. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  a  child  claiming  to  be  over  sixteen  should  be  required 
to  obtain  and  file  with  the  employer  either  (1)  a  birth  certificate,  (2)  a 
baptismal  certificate,  (3)  a  passport,  or  C4)  an  old  Board  of  Health  employ- 
ment certificate.  That  paper  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  belongs  to 
the  child  and  is  not  bogus  nor  altered.  If  no  such  paper  can  be  produced. 
New  York  city  employers  should  promptly  notify  our  New  York  office  and 
we  will  either  advise  further  or  investigate  ourselves;  employers  elsewhere 
should  notify  our  Albany  office,  and  we  will  give  them  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  possible. 


There  are  also  provisions  of  law  limiting  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
of  males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  females  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards:  Labor  Law,  sections  77  and  78.  Note  recent 
amendments  to  those  sections  to  take  effect  October  1,  1907.  After  that  date  a 
determined  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  their  provisions  more  thoroughly 
and  literally  than  heretofore. 


Children  Under  16  {and  Over  U), 


Children  of  Doubtful  Age  {About  16). 


Minora  Over  16  and  Women. 


John  Williams, 
Factory  Inspector, 
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Hottrs  of  Labor  of  Women  and  Male  Minors  in  Factories. 

The  proviBionB  of  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  lAbor  Law  limiting  their  hours 
of  labor  will  be  modified  by  chapter  507,  laws  of  1907,  to  take  effect  October 
1st,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  Williams,  June 
14,  1907.   Therefore  this  explanatory  leaflet  is  issued. 

Male  minors,  i.  e.  males  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen,  must  not  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  between  midnight  and  4  a.  m.;  nor  more  than 
six  days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  except  as  stated 
below. 

Female  minora,  i.  e.  females  over  sixteen  and  under  21,  must  not  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  ic.;  nor  more  than  six 
days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  except  as  stated 
below. 

Women,  i.  e.  females  over  21,  must  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  six  days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
except  as  stated  below.  (The  provision  of  section  77  that  forbids  adult  females 
working  before  6  a.  h.  or  after  &  p.  m.  is  unconstitutional  and  void  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  Williams,  above 
referred  to.) 

Ewceptions.  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  section  77  are  otherwise  com- 
plied with,  male  minors  and  all  females  over  sixteen  may  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day;  (a)  regularly  in  not  more  than  five  days  a  week  in  order  to 
make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  of  any  of  the  six  working  days;  (b)  irregularly 
in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week;  but  never  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
or  60  hours  a  week.    (Section  78.) 

Schedule.  A  weekly  schedule,  showing  the  hours  of  work  of  all  such  per- 
sons on  each  day  of  the  week,  must  be  kept  posted  in  their  workrooms,  and 
must  not  be  changed  during  the  week  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor;  and  they  must  not  work  beyond  the  hours  stated  in  such 
schedule.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  fix  such  hours  in  advance  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  a  special  permit  to  dis- 
pense with  such  schedule. 

Double  Employment,  A  female  or  a  male  minor  must  not  be  employed  in 
two  or  more  establishments  for  longer  hours  than  are  permitted  in  one. 
Whoever  employs  any  such  person  in  a  night  shift,  i.  e.  after  7  p.  m.  and 
before  6  a.  m.,  must  use  extra  care  to  see  that  this  provision  is  not  violated, 
for  in  case  of  a  violation  in  fact,  the  employer  is  then  liable,  with  or  without 
knowledge. 

Note.  There  are  separate  regulations  in  section  77  in  regard  to  children 
under  sixteen. 

July  1,  1907.  John  Williams,    Factory  Inspector. 

Suggestions  to  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  on  Guarding  Machinery. 

The  practical  value  of  the  classification  of  our  accident  reports 
(Table  V  of  the  Appendix)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to 
determine  approximately  what  class  or  group  of  machinery, 
commonly  in  use,  is  the  most  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  in  need  of 
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most  careful  and  thorough  inspection,  in  order,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  accidents  by  requiring  proper  safeguards. 

Our  Bulletin  affords  not  only  a  simple  and  easy  means  of  con- 
veying ideas  to  the  present  members  of  our  force,  but,  as  well,  of 
preserving  for  future  use  anything  of  value  which  appears  therein. 
It  is  our  intention  henceforward  to  utilize  its  pages  for  such  pur- 
poses. To  the  end  that  this  new  department  in  our  quarterly 
publication  be  the  more  interesting,  descriptions  of  practical  home- 
made safety  devices,  submitted  by  our  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
will  be  given  a  place,  provided  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance and  merit. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  better  way  to  devote  our  attention  to  this 
subject  by  industries,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  degree  of  coher- 
ence to  justify  the  labor  which  we  contemplate  spending  on  this- 
work.  'No  doubt  we  shall  occasionally  digress,  but  in  the  main 
the  above  plan  will  be  adhered  to. 

Let  this  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset.  We  assume  and 
we  have  a  right  to  assume,  that  every  member  of  our  force  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  his  work  to  examine  and  study  our  accident 
statistics;  if  there  be  one  who  is  not,  then  he  should  forthwith 
cultivate  the  habit,  for  without  such  study  he  can  not  be  up-to-date. 


The  machinery  used  in  the  modern  textile  factory  is  usually  well 
protected,  the  machine  when  placed  on  the  market  being  pro- 
vided with  gear  covers,  countersunk  set  screws  and  other  devices 
whereby  the  danger  of  accidents  and  injury  to  the  operatives  is 
materially  reduced.  But,  old-type  machinery  without  such  pro- 
tection is  sometimes  in  use,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  inspector 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  note  defects  and  insist  on  the  proper 
remedy. 

In  cotton  weaving  and  knitting  mills  the  material  passes  through 
a  variety  of  machines,  some  of  which  are  relatively  harmless.  But 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  to  see  that  every 
machine  in  use  therein  is  rendered  safe  to  operate.  High-power 
machinery  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  can  not  be  made  abso- 
lutely safe  without  destroying  its  utility,  and  manufacturers  will 
invariably  and  properly  object  to  the  installation  of  devices  thai 
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unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  productivity  of  their  machines 
unless  it  be  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  be  fully  justified  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each  inspector  to  advise  and  show 
how  safety  devices  can  be  applied  with  the  least  expense  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  manipulation  of  machinery.  Every  order 
given  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and  must  be  practical  and 
reasonable. 

The  first  machines  which  come  under  our  notice  in  this  group 
are  the  "  openers."  The  cotton  is  taken  out  of  the  bale  and  passed 
through  these  machines.  They  are  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  provided  that  gears,  pulleys  and  belting  are  sufficiently 
guarded. 

Then  follow  the  pickers,  spreaders  and  finishers  —  through  each 
of  which  the  fiber  has  to  pass.  The  principal  danger-points  are 
the  gears,  pulleys  and  belts.  If  they  be  properly  guarded  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  done  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  operative. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  injuries  are  sustained  in  spite  of  safety 
devices.  An  operative,  who  undertakes  to  clean  a  picker  while  in 
motion  stands  a  good  chance  of  meeting  with  a  painful  and  prob- 
ably serious  accident.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents of  that  class,  unless  a  practical  locking  device  be  used  which 
can  not  be  opened  without  first  stopping  the  machine.  The  forego- 
ing applies  also  to  the  carding  machines,  drawing  frames,  speeders 
and  finishers.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  exposed  gears,  unprotected 
pulleys  and  belts,  and,  in  overcrowding  of  machinery.  By  the 
latter  is  meant  the  placing  of  too  many  machines  in  a  given  space, 
thereby  reducing  to  the  point  of  danger  the  passageways  between 
them.  An  undue  curtailment  of  space  interferes  with  the  proper 
manipulation  of  certain  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  these  machines, 
and  any  such  interference  adds  to  the  risk  and  probability  of  acci- 
dent. Hence,  in  a  factory  where  space  seems  to  be  of  more  value 
than  safety,  it  is  the  inspectors  duty  to  see  that  every  machine 
is  made  so  safe  that  an  accident  thereon  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Spinning  machines  cause  quite  a  few  accidents,  many  of  which 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operative.  It  is 
difficult  really  to  determine  how  large  a  percentage  of  all  accidents 
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are  preventable.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  mule 
spinner  possessed  certain  elements  of  danger  that  are  not  apparent 
in  the  ring  spinning  machine.  The  twisting  frame  of  the  mule 
spinner  travels  outwardly  and  in  many  mills  the  machines  have 
been  so  located  that  the  frame  travels  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  posts  sustaining  the  upper  portions  of  the  building.  This  con- 
stitutes a  danger  that  is  ever  present  and  the  attention  of  superin- 
tendents should  be  called  to  the  need  of  readjusting  the  machines 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  space  between  the  frame  and  such  posts 
or  pillars.  The  mechanism  of  the  mule  spinner  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  machine  and  consists  of  gears,  pulleys  and  rope  or 
band  wheels.  These  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, orders  to  guard  same  should  be  issued  and  compliance  in- 
sisted upon. 

The  warping  machines,  looms  and  knittfers  have  certain  mechani- 
cal parts  that  need  careful  inspection.  The  smaller  parts  of  these 
mechanisms  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  on  the  theory  that  accidents 
at  such  points  are  improbable.  This  idea  is  wrong.  A  small  gear, 
if  exposed,  is  most  dangerous  and  liable  to  cause  a  very  painful 
and  serious  injury.  Shuttles  occasionally  fly  out  of  the  looms. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  but  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  minimize  the  danger  by  attaching  to  the  frame  of  the 
loom  a  steel  bar  placed  just  above  the  space  traversed  by  the  shuttle. 
If  the  shuttle  were  to  take  an  upward  course  this  bar  would  de- 
flect it,  but  whether  it  is  a  preventive  against  accidents  is  wholly 
problematical.  Therefore,  we  urge  careful  observation  of  this 
point  and  the  exercise  of  mature  judgment  before  undertaking  to 
require  any  changes  on  these  machines. 

Belt  shifters. —  We  must  insist  on  their  installation  wherever 
practicable.  Mill  superintendents  invariably  say  that  a  shifter 
is  neither  practical  nor  necessary  on  a  carding  machine.  We  do 
not  concur  in  this  view.  The  practice  of  shifting  belts  by  hand 
is  dangerous  even  though  they  travel  comparatively  slowly.  A 
shifter  can  be  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machines,  between  the 
loose  pulley  shaft  and  the  upper  pulley.  This  will  insure  the 
safety  of  the  card-tender  so  far  as  belt  shifting  is  concerned.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  when  such  a  device  tends  to  reduce  the  time 
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spent  in  controlling  or  regulating  machines,  belt  shifters  are  pro- 
vided, because  it  is  profitable  to  do  so.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a 
shifter  on  carding  machines  will  prove  a  profitable  investment  too. 

We  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  on  this  group  at  a  later 
date.  Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  each  inspector  will  be  on  the 
alert  for  new  ideas  which  can  be  communicated  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  force  through  this  department.        John  Williams. 

Buffalo  Children  Bmployed  in  the  Ifanufacture  of  Paper  Boxes  at  Home. 

A  few  months  ago  information  was  received  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  an  establishment  in  Buffalo,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  boxes,  had  adopted  a  practice  of  sending  work 
out  of  the  factory  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  district  inspector  for  investigation.  It 
was  found  that  material  and  machinery  —  consisting  of  reels  for 
holding  strips  of  binding  paper  and  shaping  blocks  —  were  fur- 
nished and  installed  in  the  homes,  and  the  workers  equipped  es- 
sentially as  is  the  working  force  in  the  factory  proper.  Deliv- 
eries of  material  and  collections  of  the  finished  product  are  made 
weekly.  At  the  beginning  of  this  new  departure,  employees  of 
the  establishment  had  material  and  machinery  sent  to  their  homes 
and  other  members  of  the  families  became  interested  and  were 
instructed  in  the  method  of  making  paper  boxes.  The  results  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  quantity  produced  was  limited  and 
only  a  few  of  the  regular  employees  could  be  induced  to  engage 
in  such  overtime  work.  Large  and  commodious  oflBces  and  work- 
rooms were  then  opened  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  under 
a  name  disassociated  from  that  of  the  parent  concern.  Adver- 
tising for  "  Home  Workers  was  resorted  to,  experienced  hands 
were  put  in  as  demonstrators  and  the  field  of  operations  extended 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  section  of  the  city  was  imrepresented  in 
the  list  of  home  workers.  Prospective  workers  were  taught  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  per  month.  At  first  applicants 
of  all  ages  were  given  instruction  in  the  work,  including  school 
children,  many  of  whom  were  under  age.  On  the  first  visit  of  the 
inspector  to  the  central  office  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made 
plain  to  the  management  and  after  that  only  those  over  the  legal 
working  age  were  taught  by  the  demonstrators ;  but  they  in  turn 
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imparted  their  knowledge  to  other  members  of  their  families.  It 
is  now  not  an  imfamiliar  sight  to  find  an  entire  family  circle  en- 
gaged in  this  work  after  supper  and  up  to  bedtime. 

In  accordance  with  section  101  of  the  Labor  Law  a  list  of  543 
names  and  addresses  was  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  Depart- 
ment, of  which  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  investigated. 
Owing  to  the  many  pressing  demands  of  the  service  upon  the  time 
of  the  inspector,  in  other  directions,  the  investigation  had  to  be 
dropped  before  it  was  completed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  that  investigation : 


AoB  AND  Sex. 


Total. 


In  dwell- 
ing 
houses 
not  tene- 
ments.* 


In  tene- 
ments. 


Woric 
after  9 
p.  II. 


Work 
regu- 
larly 
(contin- 
uously). 


Work 
only 
after 
school 
or  day 
work 


Had 

wonong 
when 
in- 
spected. 


Adults 
(over  16) 


Males. 


62 


67 


46 


Females. 


476 


416 


69 


10 


26 


329 


16 

lio 


Males. 


31 


19 


Children 
14-16. 


Females. 


60 


66 


39 


Sex  not 
given. 


3 

"l2 
"l7 


Males. 


46 


42 


34 


Children 
10-13. 


Females. 


64 


64 


36 


Sex  not 
given. 


Males. 


Children 
7-9. 


Females. 


10 


Sex  not 
given. 


(Children 
under  7. 


Sex  not 
given. 


Totals. 


764 


677 


77 


30 


621 


Total  addresses  tabulated  

Total  addresses  "moved" — (not  tabulated)  

Total  addresses  not  found — (not  tabulated)  

Number  cases  contagious  disease  in  workroom  

Number  unclean  tenements  

Number  unclean  workrooms  in  dwellings  not  tenements. 
Number  of  children  14-16  with  employment  certificates: 

Males  

Females  


206 

340 
34 
2 
1 
1 
2 

6 
6 


The  following  facts  shown  by  this  table  deserve  consideration: 
The  small  proporticm  of  males  engaged  in  this  work^  and  the  in- 
crease in  that  proportion  in  the  younger  ages ;  the  small  proportion 


*  One  factory  building  included. 
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of  the  workers  who  reside  in  tenement  houses;  the  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  dropped  the  work  soon  after  undertaking  it ; 
and  the  large  proportion  who  engaged  in  it  only  as  a  supplemental 
occupation  or  after  school.  It  should  be  explained  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  is  no  law  specifically  forbidding  home  work  by 
children  after  school.  One  conclusion  indicated  by  this  table  is 
that  the  tenement  labor  law  (Labor  Law,  Article  VII),  which  by 
r^ulating  labor  conditions  in  tenements,  aims  to  safeguard  the 
sanitary  conditions  surroimding  home  work,  while  it  adequately 
fulfils  that  purpose  in  New  York  City,  leaves  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  home  work  in  Buffalo  and  like  cities,  where  it  is  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  entirely  unregulated.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  added  that  the  investigation  does  not  indicate  any  pressing 
need  for  such  sanitary  regulation.  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  although  the  investigation  was  made  promptly 
yet  206  workers  out  of  764  had  already  abandoned  the  occupation, 
that  this  plan  of  sending  out  work  into  the  homes  was  proving  a 
failure;  but  it  seems  equally  probable  that  it  merely  shows  how 
quickly  changing  is  the  personnel  of  such  classes  of  operatives. 


FACTORY  LAWS  AM)  THE  COURTS. 


The  frequent  recurrence  of  decisions  adverse  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  labor  laws  has  aroused  in  certain  quarters  criticism 
of  and  antagonism  towards  the  courts  and  some  despair  of  prop- 
erly protecting  labor  under  our  constitutions.  And  the  way  in 
which  one  decision,  which  held  in  part  unconstitutional  a  law 
limiting  hours  of  labor  on  public  works,  was  avoided  by  amending 
the  state  constitution  has  established  a  precedent,  that  causes  a 
growing  element  in  the  community  to  look  to  a  frequent  repetition 
of  that  process  as  the  only  remedy  for  many  evila 

The  constitutional  provision  with  which  attempted  legislative 
regulations  relative  to  labor  in  factories  have  most  frequently 
come  in  conflict,  is  that  clause,  contained  in  both  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Liberty,  which  is  the  term  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned,  is  defined  as  the  right  to 
be  free  in  the  exercise  of  one's  faculties,  subject  only  to  such 
restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  welfare.  Due  pro- 
cess of  law,  as  applied  to  legislation,  is  defined  to  mean  that  all 
enactments  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  settled  maxims  of  our 
system  of  government,  of  which  those  concerning  and  defining  lib- 
erty are  the  most  fundamental.  According  to  them  for  a  statutory 
regulation  in  restraint  of  individual  liberty  to  be  due  process 
of  law  and  constitutional,  it  must  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
either  the  public  health,  the  public  safety,  the  public  morals  or 
the  common  welfare.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  written  constitu- 
tions both  to  limit  the  powers  of  legislatures  and  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  the  changing  opinions  of  temporary  majorities, 
it  follows  that  it  is  proper  and  necessary  for  the  courts,  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  constitutionally  of  any  and  every  act  in  restraint 
of  liberty,  neither  to  be  governed  by  any  declaration  of  a  legis- 
lature as  to  its  purpose,  nor  to  be  swayed  by  popular  passions 
or  desires,  but  for  themselves  to  inquire  into  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  and  by  the  test  of  constitutional  principles  alone 
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to  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  due  process  of  law ;  and  if  not,  to 
hold  it  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  —  which  is  the  su- 
preme law  —  and  therefore  void.  In  deciding  this  question  the 
courts  uniformly  act  upon  a  presumption  that  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  valid  unless  its  imconstitutionality  clearly  appear;  but 
it  need  not  be  apparent  from  the  title  or  expressed  purpose  of 
the  act,  but  may  be  looked  for  in  any  of  its  terms  and  provisions. 
They  also  recognize  that  the  particular  regulation  to  be  adopted 
rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  hold  —  and  logically  must  hold  if  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  to  be  of  any  effect  —  that  it  must  be  at  least  reasonable 
for  its  purpose,  must  not  arbitrarily  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent classes  or  persons,  and  must  not  be  arbitrarily  or  imreason- 
ably  extended  to  persons  or  acts  not  affected  by  the  necessity  for 
regulation,  nor  otherwise  made  disproportionate  to  the  necessity. 

The  principal  diflSculty  in  applying  these  principles  to  regu- 
lations purporting  to  be  for  the  public  health  —  in  which  class 
fall  a  large  proportion  of  factory  laws  and  to  which  branch  of  the 
subject  space  requires  that  this  discussion  shall  be  confined  — 
lies  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  proposed  regulation  be  in 
fact  reasonably  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  determining  this 
question  the  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  common  belief  of 
the  people,  of  generally  admitted  facts,  and  of  the  prevailing 
doctrines  of  science,  and  have  uniformly  sustained  properly 
framed  health  regulations  supported  by  any  of  them;  but,  with 
some  doubtful  exceptions,  they  have  disapproved  of  regulations 
supported  only  by  individual  opinions  (although  numerous  and 
loudly  voiced),  or  based  upon  scientific  hypotheses  or  social  or 
economic  theories.  Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  there 
necessarily  lies  a  zone  of  uncertainty  where  it  is  hard  to  apply 
these  principles  and  which  is  therefore  marked  by  conflicting 
decisions. 

The  propositions  which  the  writer  desires  to  advance  for  the 
consideration  of  readers  of  the  Bitlletin  are,  that  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  the  courts  on  account  of  their  decisions  on  labor  legislation 
are  generally  immerited,  that  such  decisions  (of  the  United  States 
and  New  York  courts  at  least)  have  not  shown  any  lack  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  general  objects  of  labor  legislation  and  have  not 
prevented  but  rather  have  aided  and  guided  in  the  construction 
of  proper  labor  regulations,  that  the  statutes  that  have  been  set 
aside  have  been  defective,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  because 
framed  in  ignorance  of  or  with  heedless  disregard  for  constitu- 
tional principles  and  therefore  that  the  single  fact  of  their  un- 
constitutionality is  no  evidence  that  their  legitimate  objects  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  statutes  drawn  in  conformity  with  con- 
stitutional requirements,  and  —  in  general  —  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  factory  regulations. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many  possible  regulations  conducive  (but 
not  necessary)  to  the  public  health  and  welfare,  which  are  not 
permissible  under  a  free  form  of  government,  and  for  that  reason 
we  can  not  copy  literally  some  beneficial  factory  regulations  of 
other  countries.  But  their  objects  may  be  in  greater  part  attained 
in  other  ways;  and  the  balance  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  our  constitutional  guaranty  of  liberty.  There- 
fore a  patient  trial  of  clearly  constitutional  regulations  should  in 
fairness  and  common  sense  precede  any  attempt  to  stretch  or  any 
agitation  to  amend  the  constitution  or  any  reasonable  discontent 
with  its  restrictions  upon  legislative  powers. 

As  illustrations  of  how  far  regulations  in  restraint  of  liberty 
for  the  protection  of  labor  have  been  sustained,  it  may  be  cited 
that  the  New  York  courts  have  held  that  minors  under  21  years 
of  age  are  wards  of  the  state  and  subject  to  regulation  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature  without  limitation  by  the  liberty 
clause  of  the  constitution,  that  laws  forbidding  imnecessary  Sun- 
day work  are  valid  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  classes  of 
employees  in  distinctly  unhealthy  occupations  and  in  occupations 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  is  involved  may  be  limited,  and 
have  enforced  without  question  laws  that  require  cleanliness,  sani- 
tary conditions,  reasonable  conveniences  for  comfort  and  safe- 
guards against  danger  in  work  places,  etc.;  and  that  the  lower 
courts  —  the  question  never  having  been  carried  up  to  the  higher 
courts  —  have  sustained  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
that  women  may  labor  in  factories. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  four  leading  cases,  in  which 
New  York  factory  laws  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  it  will 
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be  attempted  to  point  out  their  defects  and  to  explain  how  the 
consequences  of  their  nidlification  are  little  to  be  deplored  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  factory  inspection. 

In  1884  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  or  tobacco  on  any  floor  of  a  tenement-house,  used  for  living 
purposes,  in  cities  with  over  600,000  inhabitants.  The  title  of 
that  act  declared  that  it  was  "  to  improve  the  public  health." 
But  the  court  looked  beyond  the  title  and  held  that  the  regula- 
tions imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  act  were  not  for  the  public 
health.  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98.)  This  decision  has  been 
much  criticised,  because  seriously  bad  sanitary  conditions  then 
prevailed  in  tenement-house  shops  and  their  total  prohibition 
would  have  benefited  the  public  health.  Yet  the  decision  was 
both  correct  and  beneficial.  For  the  clear  purpose  of  the  act 
was  not  to  protect  health,  but  to  stop  home  industries  in  competi-- 
tion  with  factory  work  in  the  tobacco  trade,  without  regard  to 
sanitary  conditions;  and  if  the  principle  of  that  act  had  been 
sustained,  the  next  step  might  have  been  to  prohibit  arbitrarily 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  all  cities  with  over  600,000  in- 
habitants. And  this  decision  has  not  prevented  proper  sanitary 
r^ulation  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  of  anything  else  in 
tenement-houses;  for  there  are  now  in  full  force  and  effect  laws 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  certain  specified  articles  liable  to 
communicate  disease  (among  which  tobacco  is  included)  in  all 
unsanitary  or  overcrowded  tenements.  The  distinction  between 
these  regulations  and  those  held  invalid  in  the  Jacobs  case,  is 
that  the  former  are  reasonable  and  bona  fide  health  laws  while 
the  latter  were  not. 

The  second  case  (People  v.  Beattie,  06  App.  Div.  383)  held 
unconstitutional  so  much  of  the  Penal  Code  as  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  violate  the  provisions  of  Article  XII  (later  Article 
Xni)  of  the  Labor  Law  (repealed  by  chapter  83  of  the  laws  of 
1907),  which  provided  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  horse- 
shoers.  The  court  held  unanimously  that  all  laws  which  impair 
or  trammel  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  work  where  he 
will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue 
any  lawful  trade  or  occupation  are  infringements  upon  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  liberty,  which  can  be  sustained  under  the  con- 
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stitution  only  by  reasons  of  public  necessity ;  that  the  regulation 
of  shoeing  horses  can  not  be  so  sustained  because  it  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  health,  comfort  or  welfare  of  society;  and  that, 
while  laws  prohibiting  cruelty  to  animals  are  constitutional,  no 
such  ill-results  have  flown  from  unrestrained  freedom  to  pursue 
the  old  and  common  avocation  of  horseshoeing  as  to  require  any 
special  regulation  of  it  in  order  to  prevent  such  cruelty.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  the  others  cited  in  this  paper,  the  court  limited  its 
inquiry  into  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  the  single  question  whether 
or  not  it  had  a  constitutional  purpose.  Had  it  gone  further  and 
sought  out  the  true  purpose,  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  build  up  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  monopoly  in  the  horseshoeing  trade.  And  had  the  validity  of 
that  act  been  sustained,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  decision 
would  be  that  the  L^slature  can  at  pleasure  limit  the  right  to 
practice  any  and  all  trades  or  occupations  in  the  discretion  of 
examining  boards  to  be  composed  of  members  of  such  trades  and 
occupations  respectively. 

In  the  next  case  (Lochner  v.  People  of  New  York,  198  TJ.  S. 
45),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  that  section  110 
of  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York,  limiting  the  hours  of  employees 
in  bakeries  to  ten  a  day,  to  be  unconstitutional.  That  section 
purported  to  be  a  "  health  law,"  required  by  the  unhealthiness  of 
baking  as  an  occupation.  But  the  court  held  as  a  matter  of  fact  — 
four  justices  out  of  nine  dissenting — that  baking  is  not  of  itself 
an  unhealthy  occupation  and  therefore  that  a  special  regulation  of 
hours  in  that  occupation  was  purely  arbitrary  and  could  not  be 
sustained.  But  according  to  the  observations  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors, baking  in  this  state  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion. This,  however,  is  apparently  not  an  essential  attribute,  but 
is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  unclean,  ill-drained  and  ill-venti- 
lated bakeries,  particularly  in  cellars,  which  have  come  into  exists 
ence  while  there  were  no  effective  laws  to  remedy  or  prevent.  This 
defect  has  now  been  remedied  and  those  unsanitary  conditions  are 
in  process  of  correction.  If  the  check  thus  placed  by  the  court 
upon  l^slation  of  doubtful  wisdom  and  necessity  has  helped  to 
divert  the  attention  and  efforts  of  reformers  to  the  comparatively 
neglected  field  of  purely  sanitary  factory  regulation,  its  results 
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must  be  deemed  altogether  beneficial.  And,  legal  technicalities 
aside,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  ordinary  and  direct  sanitary 
measures  should  be  exhausted  before  restraints  upon  personal  lib- 
erty can  be  claimed  to  be  necessary  for  hygienic  reasons. 

The  last  and  most  doubtful  case  is  that  of  The  People  v.  Wil- 
liams, decided  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Jime  14, 
1907,  in  which  it  wafl  held  that  so  much  of  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  as  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  at 
night  (after  9  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m.)  is  imconstitutional.  It 
was  endeavored  to  sustain  the  necessity  for  this  r^ulation  upon 
moral  grounds,  it  being  argued  that  it  would  prevent  women  from 
being  turned  out  of  factories  onto  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  But  it  could  not  be  justified  on  that  ground,  because  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  night  work  under  all  or  any  conditions  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  because  in  applying  this 
prohibition  solely  to  factories,  the  law  —  without  any  shadow  of 
reason  —  discriminated  against  them  in  favor  of  many  other  forms 
of  employment  which  cause  women  in  large  numbers  to  go  on  the 
streets  at  night.  It  was  also  defended  as  a  proper  remedial  pro- 
vision to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  other  provisions  of  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  women  may  be  employed 
but  it  is  obviously  not  appropriate  nor  adapted  to  that  purpose^ 
The  one  forcible  argument  for  sustaining  this  act  was  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  public  health  for  women  to  turn  night  into  day,, 
by  laboring  at  night.  But  the  court  unanimously  and  rather  curtly 
rejected  this  proposition;  and  its  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  factory  inspectors.  For  the  latter  see  quite  a 
number  of  women  who  work  in  factories  at  night  —  not  many  in 
proportion  to  the  total  of  female  factory  employees,  but  yet  enough 
for  observation  —  and  they  have  observed  nothing  to  indicate  that 
these  women  or  any  of  them  are  thereby  injuring  their  health  or 
in  any  way  endangering  the  public  health.  In  this  respect  night 
work  differs  from  excessive  "  overtime."  And  one  purpose  of  this 
law,  or,  more  correctly,  one  motive  of  some  of  its  advocates 
was  to  keep  women  out  of  certain  skilled  and  highly  paid  occu- 
pations which  require  night  work.  But  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  the  writer  to  be  quite  one-sided  as  the  opinion  of  the 
court  would  indicate ;  for  practically  every  nation  of  Europe  has 
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found  it  expedient  for  reasons  of  health  to  forbid  night  work  hy 
women  in  mills. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  decision  will  leave  the  way 
open  and  lead  to  the  employment  of  night  gangs  of  women  in  large 
mills,  and  that  there  will  then  ensue  with  us  the  same  evils  that 
have  brought  about  the  European  prohibitions.  To  them  it  should 
be  answered  in  the  first  place  that  the  court  limited  its  ruling  to 
a  provision  prohibiting  night  work  by  adidt  women,  and  admitted 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  in  its  discretion  to  prohibit  such  em- 
ployment of  minors.  Anticipating  this  decision,  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  has  been  amended  to  contain  a  distinctly  separable  pro- 
vision prohibiting  night  work  by  female  minors ;  and  while  that 
prohibition  can  never  be  completely  enforced,  owing  to  the  diflS- 
culty  of  ascertaining  and  proving  age,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  so 
far  enforced  as  effectively  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  mate- 
rial proportion  of  women  under  21  by  night.  In  the  mills  in 
which  night  shifts  are  anticipated,  the  proportion  of  minors  is 
large, —  and  not  accidentally  so,  but  because  their  cheap  labor  is 
economical  in  certain  operations.  Therefore,  although  it  will  now 
be  legal  to  employ  night  shifts  of  adult  women,  it  does  not  follow 
that  many  factories  can  be  run  economically  at  night  by  shifts  in 
which  the  women  are  of  that  class  only.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  r^ular  employment  of  large  night  gangs  of  women  in  mills 
does  become  an  established  practice,  and  it  be  demonstrated  that 
the  health  of  the  women  thus  employed  is  thereby  generally  in- 
jured, it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  prohibition  although 
now  not  necessary  for  the  public  health  would  then  become  so,  and 
that  the  courts  would  then  not  logically  be  bound  by  thfe  decision 
in  the  Williams  case,  based  as  it  is  upon  different  conditions  and 
a  different  assumption  of  facts.  And  any  particular  conditions 
imder  which  night  work  is  carried  on  and  which  can  be  shown 
generally  to  injure  or  endanger  the  public  welfare,  or  the  health, 
morals  or  safety  of  the  women  employed  may  be  directly  r^ulated 
or  prohibited,  without  in  any  way  offending  against  this  decision. 

The  public  press  have  widely  cited  this  decision  as  authority 
against  the  constitutionality  of  those  other  provisions  of  section  77 
of  the  Labor  Law  which  limit  the  number  of  hours  that  adult 
women  may  be  employed  in  factories  per  day  and  per  week,  prob- 
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ably  in  view  of  that  part  of  the  dpinion  where  the  court  says: 
Under  our  laws  men  and  women  now  stand  alike  in  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  any  discrimi- 
nation between  them  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  person  or  of 
contract."  This  is  an  imwarranted  deduction,  for  the  court  ex- 
pressly limited  the  application  of  its  opinion  to  the  particular  pro-" 
vision  before  it,  which  it  said  discriminated  a/rhitrarily  against 
women.  No  such  fault  can  be  found  with  the  provision  fixing  a 
maximum  number  of  hours  that  women  may  work.  That  their 
endurance  is  less  than  that  of  men  is  generally  admitted ;  and  that 
where  they  are  excessively  employed  in  violation  or  evasion  of  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  present  law  they  uniformly  suffer  in 
health  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  public  menace,  is  a  fact 
apparent  to  the  factory  inspectors,  well  known  to  medical  science 
and  probably  capable  of  statistical  demonstration.  Moreover  the 
lower  court  has  already  distinguished  this  provision  from  that  pro- 
hibiting night  work;  and  its  constitutionality  is  supported  by 
many  decisions  which  could  not  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  other. 

But  this  decision  (People  v.  Williams,  swpra)  does  hold  out  a 
distinct  warning  against  pushing  statutory  restrictions  upon  hours 
of  labor  beyond  the  requirements  of  necessity.  Hitherto  in  pass- 
ing upon  such  regulations  the  courts  have  gone  far  in  relying  upon 
legislative  judgment.  The  decisions  in  the  Lochner  and  Williams 
cases  indicate  a  reaction  from  that  tendency,  and  it  now  appears 
probable  that  in  the  future  the  courts  will  hold  themselves  more 
strictly  bound  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  there  be  any 
substantial  justification  for  each  proposed  regulation.  And  in 
commenting  on  the  Williams  case  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
(editorial  Jime  24,  1907)  expressed  a  suspicion  —  which  may  be 
shared  by  the  courts  —  that  many  regulations  relative  to  women 
are  based  upon  sentiment  much  more  than  upon  scientific  convic- 
tion of  sanitary  or  hygienic  ends.  To  meet  these  lines  of  antag- 
onism and  to  stand  strict  tests  of  constitutionality,  r^ulations 
must  be  confined  to  such  as  can  be  demonstrated  or  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  public  welfare. 
All  may  admit  that  a  regular  eight-hour  workday  is  the  ideal  con- 
dition ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  work- 
ing hours  of  women  from  ten  to  nine  per  day,  would  be  conducive 
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to  the  public  health.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  justify  sudi  a  stat- 
utory restriction ;  there  must  be  a  public  necessity.  As  the  courts 
say  in  the  Lochner  and  Williams  cases :  "  There  must  be  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  some  small  amount  of  un- 
healthiness  to  warrant  a  legislative  interference  with  liberty.'^ 
The  strong  and  hardy  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  use 
their  full  powers  merely  to  prevent  unhealthy  overexertion  by  a 
small  proportion  of  weak  and  unhealthy.  There  is  a  wide  margin 
between  ideal  regimens  of  conduct  that  are  desirable  and  the  abso- 
lute limitations  necessary  for  the  public  health  which  under  our 
constitution  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  There  is  little  in  existing 
conditions  to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  such  consti- 
tutional principles.  The  prevailing  hours  in  New  York  factories 
are  moderate,  and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  shorten  them.  The 
shortest  hours  have  been  brought  about  by  this  tendency  and  by 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  and  not  by  statutes.  And  practi- 
cally it  would  be  almost  as  useless  as  it  is  unconstitutional  to  ap- 
ply penal  statutes  to  slight  variations  from  desirable  standards. 
To  secure  general  and  uniform  enforcement  they  must  be  reserved 
for  radical  departures  from  those  standards. 

These  adverse  decisions  should  not  lead  to  discouragement  nor 
to  useless  criticism  and  agitation,  but  rather  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  and  compliance  with  constitutional  requirements  and  re- 
strictions in  framing  future  labor  legislation. 

P.  Teoumsbh  Shebman. 
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RECENT  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  ON  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY.* 


Cases  Under  the  Liability  Act  of  1902. 


I.  While  at  work  in  a  factory  in  Connecticut,  Fred  Kleps,  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  injured  and  was  awarded 
$6,000  damages  at  the  Queens  County  Trial  Term  in  April,  1904. 
The  Second  Appellate  Department  in  October,  1905,  upheld  this 
judgment  [Bulletin  1905,  p.  459],  holding  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and  that  a 
pleading  based  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  did  not  prejudice 
the  plaintiff's  rights  under  the  common  law.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals imanimously  aflSrmed  this  judgment  in  June,  1907.  The 
per  curiam  opinion  follows : 

"The  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs.  The  Employers'  Liability 
Act  (chap.  600,  Laws  1902)  did  not  provide  a  remedy  for  an  employee  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  his  employment  which  was  exclusive  or  in  abrogation 
of  a  right  of  action  at  common  law.  It  gave  him  a  right  of  action  for  such 
injury  which  was  in  addition  to  remedies  theretofore  existing.  The  complaint 
in  this  action  contained  allegations  appropriate  to  and  sufficient  for  the  state- 
ment of  a  cause  of  action  at  common  law,  and  especially  after  the  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  the  complaint  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  the  trial  judge  was  justified  in  treating  the  action  as  one  at  common 
law." — Klepa  v.  Bristol  Manufacturing  Co.,  189  N.  Y.  20. 

II.  A  longshoreman,  injured  by  falling  through  a  defective 
hatch  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  is  awarded  $2,500  damages  and 
on  appeal  the  judgment  is  aflBrmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1907.  The  reporter's  summary  of 
the  case  is  as  follows : 

"1.  Master  and  Servant  —  Injury  to  Servant  —  Defective  Means  or  Ap- 
pliances.—  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  not  only  to  provide  suitable  machinery, 
means,  and  appliances  to  do  the  required  work,  but  to  use  due  care  to  keep 
them  in  repair;  and  if  an  accident  happens  by  reason  of  his  neglect  to  dis- 


•  Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  general  Labor  Law  ;  also  deci 
■ions  under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  th€ 
Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  final.  Other  decisions  under 
the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them 
of  nnnsual  Interest. 
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charge  this  duty,  resulting  in  an  injury  to  a  servant,  the  master  is  liable 
in  damages  therefor. 

"2.  ISame  —  Action  for  Damages — Queationa  for  Jury, —  Where  a  vessel, 
while  discharging  and  reloading,  was  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  or  fore- 
man representing  the  owner,  and  for  whose  negligence  the  owner  was  respon- 
sible, under  Laws  N.  Y.,  1902,  p.  1748,  chap.  600,  the  question  whether  the 
foreman's  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  injury  of  an  employee,  who  fell 
through  a  hatch  because  of  a  defective  cover,  was  properly  submitted  to  the 
jury,  where  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  cover  had  been  out 
of  repair  for  a  long  time,  and  that  its  condition  would  have  been  revealed 
by  even  a  slight  inspection. 

"  3.  Appeal  —  Harmless  Error  —  Evidence  —  Contributory  Ne'gligence, —  In 
an  action  by  a  longshoreman  against  the  owner  of  a  vessel  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  recover  for  an  Injury  to  plaintiff,  resulting  from  his  falling 
through  a  hatch,  owing  to  one  of  the  covers  being  too  short,  where  it  was 
shown  that  plaintiff  assisted  in  putting  such  cover  in  place,  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  to  show  a  general  custom  of  longshoremen,  when  placing  such 
covers  which  were  too  short,  to  chock  the  ends,  was  not  prejudicial  to  the 
defendant,  since  if  plaintiff  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  defect,  he 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  stepping  upon  the  cover,  irrespective 
of  any  failure  to  chock  it,  while,  if  he  did  not  know  and  the  defect  was  not 
obvious,  he  was  not  chargeable  with  negligence,  and  any  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant  as  a  concurring  cause  of  the  accident  in  connection  with  the  negli- 
gence of  defendant  in  failing  to  supply  a  proper  appliance  would  not  consti- 
tute a  defense." — International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  v.  Fleming,  151  Fed. 
Rep,  203. 

III.  The  superintendent  of  a  knitting  mill  while  riding  on  an 
elevator,  allied  to  have  been  defective,  received  injuries  for  which 
damages  were  sought.  The  trial  court  dismissed  the  case  but  the 
Third  Appellate  Department  reversed  the  judgment  granting  a 
new  trial.  The  action  was  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  It  was  urged  that  inasmuch  as  plaintiff  was  defendant's 
superintendent  he  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  master  and,  therefore, 
outside  the  application  of  the  statute.  The  fact,  however,  that 
plaintiff  was  a  superintendent  made  him  none  the  less  an  employee 
and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  make  any  distinction 
between  different  classes  or  grades  of  employees.  It  was  further 
held  that  although  the  master  has  posted  a  notice  forbidding  em- 
ployees from  riding  on  a  freight  elevator,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  defendant  acquiesces  in  such  use  when  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  employees  were  accustomed  to  use  it  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  master,  and  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint  of  a  super- 
intendent who  was  injured  on  such  elevator,  is  error.  As  section  3 
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of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  provides  that  the  question  whether 
an  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  injury  or  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  by  the  continuance  in  his  employment  with  knowledge 
of  the  risk  is  a  question  of  f  act^  it  is  error  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
of  one  injured  on  the  freight  elevator  upon  the  ground  that  being 
near  a  landing  when  the  elevator  stopped,  he  could  have  stepped 
to  the  floor  and  attempted  to  operate  it  from  a  place  of  safety. — 
Ahen  v.  Bamett  and  Aufsesser  Knitting  Co.,  118  App.  Div.  463. 

IV.  In  this  case  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  applied  the 
well-established  rule  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  superintend- 
ent or  foreman  the  person  placed  in  charge  of  or  directing  the 
work  is  acting  as  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  It  declared  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  clean  ashes  from  locomotives 
in  an  ash  pit  over  which  the  locomotives  were  run  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  so  engaged,  an  employee  known  as  a  "  hostler,"  with- 
out other  warning  than  ringing  the  bell,  started  two  locomotives 
under  which  the  intestate  was  working,  whereby  the  intestate  was 
run  over  and  killed.  There  was  evidence  that  the  "  hostler  "  had 
been  directed  by  the  acting  superintendent  to  take  the  locomotives 
from  the  pit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was  told  that  they  were 
dumped  and  ready  to  be  removed.  In  affirming  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  plaintiff  of  $7,233  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  in  March, 
1907,  held  that  the  "  hostler  "  was  justified  in  relying  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  superintendent  that  the  locomotives  were  ready  to  be 
moved,  and  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  heard  to  say  that  its 
orders  should  be  disregarded  or  its  information  treated  as  unre- 
liable, and  that  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  warranted.— -5fifco« 
V.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.,  118  App.  Div. 
536. 

V.  A  track  repairer  while  at  work  on  an  elevated  railroad  was 
struck  by  a  train  and  injured.  Defendant  had  engaged  a  fore- 
man a  part  of  whose  duties  was  to  warn  the  workmen  of  approach- 
ing trains.  At  the  time  the  accident  occurred,  the  foreman  was 
temporarily  absent.  An  award  of  $1,000  damages  was  obtained 
bv  plaintiff  but  on  appeal  the  First  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  March,  1907,  set  this  award  aside.  Under 
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the  Employer's  Liability  Act,  which  extends  the  liability  of  the 
employer,  it  is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  120  days  of  the 
time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury.  Such  notice  was  not  given 
and  the  case,  therefore,  should  have  been  tested  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  a  common-law  action.  Had  the  action  been  brought 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  plaintiff  would  have  had 
advantage  of  the  rule  set  up  by  that  act,  that  an  employer  is 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  superintendent.  But  under  the 
common-law  rule  the  act  of  a  superintendent  is  merely  that  of  a 
fellow-servant  for  which  the  employer  is  not  responsible.  The 
charge  of  the  lower  court  that  the  foreman  was  the  alter  ego  of  the 
master  was,  therefore,  held  to  be  error  and  the  judgment  unani- 
mously reversed. —  Curran  v.  Manhattan  Railway  Co,,  118  App. 
Div.  347. 

VI.  A  boy  of  nineteen  while  operating  a  planing  machine  had 
his  hand  taken  off.  Suit  was  brought  and  an  award  of  $5,000 
damages  obtained.  This  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Second  Appellate  Department,  in  March,  1907.  The  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  Gaynor,  is  as  follows : 

"Assuming  that  the  machine  is  correctly  described  in  the  opinion  in  Crown 
v.  Orr  (140  N.  Y.  450),  that  case  was  not  like  this  one.  There  the  plaintiff 
was  injured  by  having  his  hand  caught  in  the  revolving  knives  of  the  planing 
machine  while  he  was  replacing  the  hood  on  the  top  of  the  machine  which 
covered  the  knives.  The  hood  being  off,  the  knives  were  fully  exposed,  and 
the  danger  of  them  obvious.  Here  the  sets  of  rollers  which  are  in  front  of 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  knives,  and  which  draw  the  boards  through,  are  covered 
by  a  front  and  a  rear  flap,  both  of  which  rise  or  open  on  hinges  to  expose 
the  rollers  in  order  to  clean  or  care  for  them.  They  are  down  when  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  but  there  is  an  open  space  between  them  about  4  or  5 
inches  wide  extending  across  the  top  or  table  of  the  machine.  This  opening 
exposes  a  revolving  shaft  which  also  extends  across  the  table,  and  is  flush 
with  the  said  flaps.  It  is  about  four  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  and  its 
sharp  metal  edges  shave  the  boards  as  they  pass  underneath  it.  It  has  na 
knives,  but  only  these  sharp  edges,  and  in  its  swift  revolution  of  about  3,000 
a  minute  it  looks  like  a  smooth  roller.  It  throws  the  shavings  out  to  the  rear 
through  the  said  open  space,  and  they  keep  accumulating,  more  or  less,  at 
the  opening.  The  plaintiff  was  brushing  them  away  with  his  hand  on  direc- 
tion of  the  man  whom  he  was  assisting  when  it  was  caught  by  the  revolving 
shaft  and  taken  off.  The  learned  trial  judge  charged  that  if  the  danger  was 
obvious  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  but  if  not  that  he  should  have  been 
instructed  of  it.  It  is  not  altogether  plain  that  the  danger  was  obvious  to 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  which  the  plaintiff  was,  who  had  only  worked  at  the  machine- 
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two  hours,  and  who  was  remoying  the  shavings  for  the  first  time.  The  jury 
did  not  think  it  was  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  inspecting  the  machine, 
which  was  also  exhibited  to  us.  That  he  used  his  hand  instead  of  a  stick 
was  not  negligence  as  matter  of  law  for  the  same  reason.*' — Smith  v.  Wesel 
Manufacturing  Co.,  117  App.  Div.  834. 

VII.  Defendant  appeals  from  an  award  of  $3,500  damages 

granted  plaintiff  who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  being  struck 

with  a  piece  of  wire  used  as  belt  lacing  and  which  broke.  The 

wire  commonly  used  was  a  soft,  ductile  copper  wire  while  that 

used  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  hard  and  brittle.    Plaintiff,  a 

machinist  of  many  years'  experience,  had  complained  that  the 

wire  was  brittle  and  broke  often,  but  was  told  by  defendant's 

superintendent  to  use  it.    In  reversing  the  judgment  the  Second 

Appellate  Department  through  Justice  Woodward  said  in  part : 

"We  know  of  no  case  of  controlling  authority  where  it  has  been  held  thai 
a  master  who  has  furnished  a  simple  implement,  all  of  the  qualities  of  which 
were  equally  known  to  the  employee,  was  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  such  an  implement  in  the  ordinary  vocation  of  such  employee.  The 
plaintiff  knew  that  the  wire  was  brittle,  he  had  complained  of  it,  because  it 
broke  when  in  use  and  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  in  fixing  belts,  and  he 
testifies  that  while  using  the  same  wire  for  sewing  belts  it  had  previously 
brdcen  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  or  other  parts,  and  yet,  without 
making  any  complaint  upon  this  score  and  with  better  opportunities  for 
knowing  the  danger  from  the  recoil  than  would  naturally  come  to  the  master 
or  even  to  the  foreman,  he  urges  that  the  master  was  negligent  in  furnishing 
this  particular  kind  of  wire." — Damjanovic  v.  Herring-Hall- Marvin  Safe  Co., 
119  App,  Div.  12. 

VIII.  An  experienced  bricklayer,  while  working  for  defend- 
ants upon  a  scaffold,  laying  an  eight-inch  wall  resting  upon  a 
wall  previously  built,  put  one  foot  upon  the  wall  on  which  he 
was  working,  and  some  bricks  in  three  courses,  with  the  laying 
of  which  the  day  before  by  defendants'  workmen  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do,  fell  out  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  cellar.  Evi- 
dence showed  that  the  method  of  construction  was  unsafe  and 
unusual  and  that  the  cement  used  was  defective  and  of  inferior 
grade.  The  case  was  dismissed  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  but  on  appeal  the  dismissal  was  declared  error 
and  a  new  trial  granted  (51  Misc.  614).  The  plaintiff  again 
appeals  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  defendants  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  May,  1907,  again  adjudged  the 
trial  justice  in  error  and  granted  a  new  trial,  it  being  held  that 
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it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  maimer  of  construction 
was  safe  or  unsafe;  that  it  was  also  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiflF  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in 
putting  his  foot  on  the  wall,  and  that  it  was  also  a  question  for 
the  jury  whether  the  defendants  had  failed  to  provide  the  plain- 
tiflF with  a  safe  place  to  work.  It  also  appeared  that,  at  defend- 
ants' request,  the  court  charged  the  jury  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  case  that  the  defendants  failed  to  provide  the  plaintiflF 
with  safe  machinery,  platform  or  a  safe  place  to  work. —  Meehan 
V.  Hogan,  54  Misc.  241. 

IX.  PlaintiflF,  while  working  on  defendants'  machine,  com- 
plained on  two  occasions  that  the  machine  was  defective.  On  fore- 
man's promise  to  remedy  the  defect  in  "  a  couple  of  days  "  plain- 
tiflF returned  to  work  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
time  was  injured  through  the  alleged  defect  in  the  machine.  In 
the  leading  case  of  Rice  v.  Eureka  Paper  Co.  [Bulletin  1903, 
p.  186]  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  where  a  master  makes 
a  promise  to  repair,  he,  and  not  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  promise  and  the  time  for  its  fulfilment 
and  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  afterward.  In  the  present 
case  the  plaintiflF  was  awarded  damages  by  the  Municipal  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and,  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  Appellate  Term  in  May,  1907,  unanimously  aflS^rmed  the 
award. —  Altman  v.  Schwab  Manufacturing  Co.,  54  Misc.  243. 

Cases  under  the  Common  Law  of  Negligence. 

I.  A  locomotive  fireman  is  killed  in  a  collision  and  suit  is 
brought  to  recover  damages.  The  trial  court  directed  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  defendant  upon  the  theory  that  the  death  of  plain- 
tiflF's  intestate  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  co-employee.  On 
appeal  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  by  a  divided  court 
aflSrmed  the  verdict,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  June,  1907, 
reversed  the  preceding  judgments.  The  oflScial  reporter's  sum- 
mary of  the  case  follows : 

"  The  evidence  examined  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  for  the  deHth  of  a 
locomotive  fireman  resulting  from  a  '  head-on '  collision  between  two  trains 
on  defendant's  railroad,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  adopt  and  enforce  proper  rules  and  precautions  for  the  safety 
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of  its  trains  and  those  employed  upon  them,  in  which  action  the  trial  court 
directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  upon  the  ground  that  the  death  of  plain- 
tiffs intestate  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  co-serrant,  and  held  that  the 
case  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  two  questions  of  fact: 
(1)  Whether  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  defendant,  under  which  trains 
were  operated  by  the  train  dispatcher,  who  represented  the  defendant  in  the 
management  of  its  trains,  were  sufficient  or  not;  and  (2)  whether,  in  taking 
verbal  orders  from  a  local  telegraph  operator  as  to  the  movement  of  an  op- 
posing train,  the  engineer  of  the  train,  upon  which  plaintiff's  intestate  was 
working  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  followed  a  general  custom  which  had 
been  established,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  defendant,  under  direc- 
tions from  defendant's  trainmaster  who  stood  in  the  place  of  defendant  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of 
trains." — McCarthy  v.  Pennsylvania  R,      Co.,  189  tJ.  Y.  Rep,  170. 

II.  Plaintiffs  intestate,  a  brakeman,  while  operating  a  "  wild- 
cat*'  train  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  car  of  dynamite.  The 
complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  trial  court  but  the  Third  Appel- 
late Department,  in  March,  1907,  reversed  the  decision.  Con- 
tray  to  the  Company's  rule,  the  dynamite  was  loaded  on  a  car 
unprovided  with  an  air-brake  and  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
train  instead  of  in  the  middle.  As  the  accident  occurred  before 
the  passage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  trial  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  accident  was  caused 
by  a  co-employee.  In  reversing  this  judgment,  the  Appellate 
Division  held  that  the  jury  might  have  found  that  the  master 
was  negligent  in  providing  a  car  without  air-brakes  and  thus 
putting  it  beyond  the  power  of  its  employee  to  comply  with  its 
rule  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  high  explosives.  In 
such  case  plaintiff  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  rule  that 
where  an  injury  to  an  employee  is  caused  partly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  another  employee  and  partly  by  that  of  the  master,  the 
negligence  of  the  co-servant  will  not  excuse  the  defendant  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  fault. —  Kelly  v.  D.,  L.  &  W.  i?.  i?. 
Co.,  118  Aff.  Div.  432. 

III.  A  workman  injured  by  a  blast  brought  suit,  alleging  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  failing  to  make  and  en- 
force proper  rules  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  work,  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  employer's  superintendent.  A  motion  that  plain- 
tiff furnish  a  bill  of  particulars  setting  forth  his  daim  as  to 
whether  defendant  was  personally  in  charge  of  the  work,  or 
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whether  it  was  in  charge  of  a  servant,  and  if  so,  who  such  servant 
was,  or  what  position  he  occupied,  and  in  what  particular  the 
blast  was  improperly  fired,  and  of  what  the  negligence  therein 
consisted  and  what  rules  should  have  been  made  for  the  greater 
safety  of  the  work,  was  denied.  On  appeal  the  First  Appellate 
Department  in  March,  1907,  reversed  this  ruling  holding  that  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  know  what  the  plaintifiF  will  claim 
on  the  trial  concerning  the  points  enumerated.  The  oflSce  of  a 
bill  of  particulars  is  not  to  expose  to  his  adversary  the  evidence 
of  the  party  giving  it,  but  is  to  amplify  the  pleadings  and  to 
indicate  with  more  particularity  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a 
formal  plea  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  in  order  that  surprise 
upon  the  trial  may  be  avoided  and  that  the  issues  may  be  more 
intelligently  met. — Dwyer  v.  Slattery,  118  App.  Div.  345. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  in  March,  1907, 
affirmed  an  award  of  $6,000  damages  to  plaintiff.  The  reporter's 
head  note  summarizes  the  case  as  follows: 

"A  master  maintaining  a  chute  used  to  slide  merchandise  from  one  floor  to 
another  is  bound  to  so  secure  it  that  it  will  not  fall,  which  duty  can  not  be 
delegated  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  from  liability  for  injuries  so  caused. 

"  When  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  a  release  signed  by  the  plaintiff  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  of  the  master  and  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff 
without  knowing  its  contents,  and  when  the  court  has  charged  that  if  when 
the  plaintiff  signed  he  knew  and  understood  the  language  of  the  instrument 
that  he  could  not  recover,  a  subsequent  refusal  to  charge  that  if  the  plaintiff 
*  knowingly'  executed  the  release  he  can  not  recover,  must  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  court  refused  to  charge  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  if 
he  knew  he  signed  the  paper,  that  interpretation  being  necessary  in  view  of 
the  prior  charge. 

"Although  the  effect  of  such  release  may  not  be  avoided  without  repaying  or 
tendering  the  consideration,  the  objection  can  not  be  taken  for  the  first  time 
upon  appeal." — Amhellan  v.  Barcalo  Manufacturing  Co.,  118  App,  Div,  647. 

V.  An  employee  engaged  in  sorting  vanilla  beans  testified  that 
after  two  weeks  her  skin  itched  and  a  red  swelling  appeared  on 
her  face,  arms,  neck  and  breast.  She  quit  work  for  six  weeks  and 
was  cured,  but  on  returning  the  eruption  reappeared.  She  sued 
her  employer  and  was  awarded  damages  for  negligence  of  the 
master  in  not  warning  her  of  the  danger  attached  to  the  work. 
On  appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  in  April,  1907, 
unanimously  reversed  the  decision.   The  principle  that  "  it  is  the 
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duty  of  an  employer  to  warn  his  servant  with  respect  to  latent 
dangers  known  to  the  employer  or  discoverable  by  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care"  is  admitted,  but  it  is  held  that  the  evi- 
dence failed  to  establish  that  any  danger  attended  the  sorting  of 
the  beans.  "  Therefore,  it  was  for  the  plaintiflF  to  show  that  the 
master  knew  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  should  know  of  the 
alleged  latent  danger  before  she  can  assert  that  the  master  was 
n^ligent  in  not  warning  her  thereof.  The  plaintiflF  made  proof 
of  the  rash  which  her  physician  said  was  very  similar  to  the  poison 
of  poison  ivy ;  but  the  proof  of  the  cause  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  proof  of  the  defendants'  knowledge,  actual  or  constructive, 
is  weak  and  cannot  prevail  against  the  evidence  of  the  defendants." 
—  McDonald  v.  Triest,  119  App.  Div.  75. 


I.  Under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  provides  that  a 
master  shall  guard  all  dangerous  machinery,  $8,000  damages  were 
granted  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term  for  injuries  received  by 
plaintiflF,  but  the  Second  Appellate  Division  set  the  award  aside. 
In  the  unanimous  opinion  written  by  Justice  Gaynor  the  facts 
and  findings  are  stated  as  follows : 

**  The  plaintiff  was  at  work  feeding  a  mangle.  She  had  to  spread  the  linen 
piece  out  upon  a  feed  apron,  which  carried  it  along  to  the  rollers  and  steam- 
heated  cylinders  of  the  mangle,  through  which  it  went.  In  some  way  the 
plaintiff's  hand  got  in  between  the  first  roUer  and  the  cylinder.  She  was 
unable  to  tell  how  it  happened.  She  did  not  need  in  the  work  to  put  her 
hand  against  the  cylinder  or  roller.  On  these  facts  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  as  the  law  formerly  was.    {Hickey  v.  Taaffe,  106  N,  Y.  26.) 

"This  machine  had  a  small  wooden  guard  roUer  across  the  apron  two 
fingers'  width  or  more  from  the  cylinder,  but  it  had  been  taken  off  about  two 
weeks  before  the  accident  by  the  foreman.  The  plaintiff  did  not  ask  to  have 
it  put  back;  the  workers,  it  appears,  did  not  like  it;  it  rubbed  the  ends  of 
their  fingers.  The  plaintiff  understood  all  about  it  and  the  machine,  and  was 
willing  to  work  without  it.  The  Labor  Law  (§81)  requires  machinery  to  be 
properly  guarded,  but  a  statutory  obligation  of  employer  to  employee  fs  on 
the  same  footing,  and  no  more  than,  a  conunon-law  obligation.  Each  is  simply 
a  legal  obligation,  and  the  one  may  be  waived  the  same  as  the  other.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  over  which  words  have  been  multiplied.  {Knialey  v.  Pratt, 
148  N.  Y,  372.) 

"But  chapter  000  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  sometimes  called  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  no  longer  permits  the  courts  to  rule  as  matter  of  law,  in  an 
action  brought  under  that  act,  as  is  the  case  of  this  action,  that  an  employee 
assumes  the  risk  caused  by  the  employer's  failure  to  discharge  any  duty  of 
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safety,  or  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  by  continuing  in  the  work  with 
knowledge  of  such  failure  (sec.  3).  The  trial  judge  therefore  properly  sub- 
mitted those  questions  to  the  jury. 

"The  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the  doctor  of  what  the  plaintiff  told 
him  of  how  the  accident  happened  was  reversible  error.  That  he  was  treating 
her  professionally  did  not  make  the  evidence  inadmissible  under  section  834 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  upon  her  objection.  The  prohibition  of  that 
section  only  applies  to  information  of  patient  to  physician  'which  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.'  She  did  not  need  to  tell  him  that 
she  carelessly  got  her  hand  into  the  machine  to  enable  him  to  treat  the  inju- 
ries to  it.    {Green  v.  Met.  8t,  R.  Co.,  171  N.  Y.  201.) 

"The  judgment  and  order  must  be  reversed." — Travis  v.  Haan,  119  App. 
Div.  138. 

II.  A  boy  injured  on  an  unguarded  shaft  brings  suit  under 
section  81  of,  the  Labor  Law  and  is  awarded  $2,000  damages  by 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Kichmond  County  and  the  Second  Appel- 
late Department  in  April,  1907,  upheld  the  decision.  The  re- 
porter's head-note  is  as  follows : 

"A  defendant  who  maintains  machinery  for  a  cooperage  as  part  of  its  busi- 
ness establishment,  and  who  contracts  with  the  plaintiff's  employer  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  repair  and  allows  him  to  use  it  to  repair  barrels  for  it  which  it 
uses  in  its  business,  is  under  the  duty  imposed  by  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law 
to  properly  guard  the  machinery  and  may  be  held  liable  for  an  injury  result- 
ing to  the  plaintiff  from  an  unguarded  shaft  of  the  engine. 

"  The  duty  prescribed  by  said  section  rests  upon  the  defendant  although  there 
be  no  contract  relation  between  him  and  the  plaintiff.  The  rules  governing 
where  machinery  is  leased  do  not  apply,  as  the  defendant  retained  control  and 
charge  of  the  machinery,  merely  allowing  its  use  by  the  plaintiff's  employer. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  error  to  refuse  to  submit  the  questions 
of  assumption  of  risk  to  the  jury.  Assumption  of  risk  is  a  matter  of  contract 
and  inapplicable  in  an  action  against  a  third  person." — Poole  v.  American 
Linseed  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  136. 

III.  Under  the  same  section  an  employee  recovered  $3,000 

damages  for  injuries  received  on  an  unguarded  planing  machine. 

Appeal  was  taken,  the  defendant  alleging  that  the  trial  judge  was 

in  error  in  submitting  to  the  jury  the  questions  of  assumption  of 

risk  and  whether  the  machine  should  have  been  guarded.  The 

Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  aflSrmed  the  judgment 

The  opinion  written  by  Justice  Gaynor  is  quoted  in  full : 

"  While  the  plaintiff  was  planing  barrel  staves  on  a  steam  planing  machine 
one  of  them  drew  his  hand  into  the  planing  knives  by  a  sudden  jerk.  The 
knives  came  up  through  the  table.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  jury  were 
whether  the  knives  should  have  been  guarded,  except  the  space  necessary  for 
the  board  to  go  through,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk 
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caused  the  absence  of  such  a  guard.  There  was  evidence  that  the  guard 
was  practicable  and  in  use.  Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law.  requires  that  cer- 
tain machinery,  including  'planers/  shall  be  properly  guarded;  and  section  3 
of  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902  (commonly  called  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act),  makes  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  risk  caused  by  the  absence  of 
such  guard  one  of  fact.  The  jury  and  the  learned  trial  judge  seem  to  have 
correctly  decided  the  case.  The  judgment  and  order  should  be  affirmed." — 
yeutoeiler  v.  Central  Brevoing  Co.,  119  App,  Div,  101. 

Cases  under  Section  i8  of  tht  Labor  Law. 

While  operating  a  block  and  fall  used  to  hoist  railroad  ties  to 
an  elevated  railroad,  the  appliance  collapsed  and  plaintifiPs  intes- 
tate was  struck  by  a  stick  of  timber.  Suit  was  brought  but  the 
case  was  dismissed  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term  on  the  ground 
that  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  n^ligence  but  that  the  negligence 
was  of  the  deceased  who  assisted  in  erecting  the  hoist.  The  Sec- 
ond Appellate  Department,  however,  reversed  this  judgment  in 
March,  1907.  Justice  Gaynor,  writing  the  unanimous  opinion, 
says: 

"Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1807,  chap.  415)  provides  that  the 
employers  of  persons  to  labor  '  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  fur- 
nished or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays, 
ladders,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsb.fe,  unsuitable  or  im- 
proper, and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give 
proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged.' 
It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  whether  the  defendant's 
method  or  system  of  placing  and  securing  the  hoist  was  a  safe  one.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  devise  such  method;  he  only  helped  in  carrying  it  out.  It 
was  for  the  employer  to  adopt  a  safe  method  or  system,  and  that  duty  could 
not  be  evaded  by  delegation.  Not  only  is  the  said  statute  in  the  way  of  such 
delegation,  but  that  was  the  rule  before  the  statute  was  passed.  And  the  fall 
of  the  hoist  while  being  properly  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set 
up  was  of  itself  evidence  that  it  waa  unsafe,  and  brought  the  case  within 
the  maxim  that  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  {Stewart  v.  Ferguson,  164 
N,  T.  563.) 

"  The  objection  that  the  statute  cited  in  the  foregoing  was  not  available  for 
not  being  pleaded  in  the  complaint  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion.  It  did 
not  need  to  be  pleaded;  it  would  not  be  scientific  to  plead  it.  The  cause  of 
action  is  not  on  a  statute.  All  that  the  statute  does  is  to  make  the  employer 
liable  for  unsafe  scaffolds,  hoists,  etc.,  even  though  they  be  negligently  put 
up  by  fellow-workmen  of  the  plaintiff  as  part  of  their  work,  whereas  before 
the  statute  he  was  not;  in  other  words,  it  makes  evidence  competent  to  show 
his  negligence  which  was  not  competent  before. 

"The  judgment  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted." — Hagghlad  v. 
Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Co.,  117  App.  Div.  838. 
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In  an  action  brought  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  the 
Fourth  Appellate  Department  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict of  $5,000  granted  to  a  carpenter  who  while  at  work  on  a 
scaflFold  repairing  the  interior  of  a  bank  was  injured  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  board  on  which  he  stood.  The  scaffold  was  composed 
of  two  wooden  horses  across  which  a  plank  was  laid,  the  plank 
being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  floor.  In  submitting  the 
case  to  the  jury  the  trial  judge  charged  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  existed  and  that  the  structure 
was  a  scaffold  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  This  was  held 
by  the  Appellate  Division  to  be  reversible  error  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  the  question  of  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  one 
of  fact  for  the  jury  and,  secondly,  that  the  structure  was  not  a 
scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  latter  opinion 
was  held  on  the  authority  of  Schapp  v.  Bloomer  [Bulletin  1905, 
p.  52],  in  which  "  ordinary  staging,  put  up  in  a  room  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  floor  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  fixtures  "  was 
held  to  be  outside  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Spring  points  out  that  the 
use  of  the  structure  in  question  was  definitely  specified  in  the 
statute  as  "  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house, 
building  or  structure  "  whereas  in  the  Schapp  case  the  purpose  of 
the  staging  was  for  the  erection  of  "  fixtures  "  which,  in  that  case, 
court  said  were  not  specified  in  the  law.  On  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  issue  is  also  taken  with  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  and  the  trial  judge  sustained. —  Williams  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  118  App.  Div.  565. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  LAWS 

ABROAD. 


When  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  its  seventeenth 
annual  report  in  1899,  containing  an  extended  article  on  the 

Compensation  of  Accidental  Injuries  to  Workingpeople,"  there 
were  still  six  European  countries  that  treated  the  problem  simply 
as  one  of  negligence  law,  as  is  still  done  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time,  however,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Eussia 
have  enacted  workmen's  compensation  or  accident  insurance  laws, 
leaving  only  Switzerland  and  Hungary  in  the  same  class  with  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  Europe,  four  British  colonies,  includ- 
ing three  in  Australasia  and  one  in  Canada,  have  enacted  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  modeled  on  the  English  Act  of  1897, 
which  was  itself  recast  and  vastly  extended  last  December,  as 
described  in  the  Bulletin  for  March  of  the  present  year.  As 
the  Bureau's  Eeport  for  1899*  can  no  longer  be  supplied,  it  has 
been  decided  to  bring  the  summary  of  legislation  down  to  date 
and  at  the  same  time  reprint  in  the  Bulletin  the  concluding 
chapter,  entitled  — 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 


The  study  made,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  of  the  experience  of  European 
countries  in  dealing  with  that  great  social  question  of  accidents  to  workmen 
which  has  heen  thrust  forward  hy  the  development  of  machinery  and  the  cor- 
poration—  the  two  most  significant  characteristics  of  modern  industry  — 
brings  into  clear  relief  the  tendency  to  substitute  for  the  legal  idea  of  negli- 
gence as  the  basis  of  compensation,  the  economic  and  social  idea  of  insurance. 
Before  the  industrial  revolution  brought  into  prominence  the  steam  engine, 
the  machine  and  the  limited  liability  companies,  the  legal  idea  that  every 
individual  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  deeds  was  simple,  just 
and  enforceable.  When  an  accident  occurred  in  a  workshop  where  the  pro- 
prietor worked  alongside  his  men  and  where  each  man  worked  with  his  own 
tools  and  knew  the  capabilities  of  his  fellow-workmen,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  a  jury  to  determine  the  responsibility  in  the  majority  of  cases.  And 

*  This  topic  has  also  been  the  subject  of  special  articles  as  follows:  Bctllbtin  No.  9. 
June  1901,  pages  120-0;  No.  28,  March,  1900,  pages  91-97;  ("Present  Status  of  Employers, 
Liability  in  the  United  States  and  Europe");  No.  29,  June,  1900.  pages  244-0  (The  New 
York  Act  of  1900);  No.  32,  March,  1907,  pages  74-95  (The  New  British  Workmen's  (Com- 
pensation Act);  No.  33.  June,  1907,  pages  250-7  (Industrial  diseases  included  in  the  British 
Act). 
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as  for  the  few  accidents  that  came  by  pure  chance,  the  joumeTman  was  as 
able,  financially,  to  bear  the  burden  as  was  the  employer.  Hence,  the  law 
said  that  the  employer  shall  pay  damages  to  his  injured  workmen  only  when 
he  has  been  negligent  and  failed  to  provide  for  them  a  safe  workplace,  sound 
materials  and  tools  and  competent  direction. 

Then  came  steam  machinery  and  joint-stock  companies.  The  artisan  became 
a  machine- tender;  the  employer  a  bond  or  stockholder.  Accidents  multiplied, 
because  machinery  is  dangerous.  Who  now  was  responsible  under  the  law? 
Not  the  employer,  for  he  had  done  his  duty  in  furnishing  "  the  ordinary  and 
reasonable  "  safeguards ;  if,  as  part  owner  of  a  railway,  he  was  compelled  by 
law  or  by  the  courts  to  put  up  a  target  at  every  switch,  innumerable  lives 
might  be  saved,  but  then  many  of  the  country's  transportation  lines  would 
fail  to  make  their  expenses  and  would  go  out  of  business.  And  thousands  of 
accidents  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  amount  of  expenditure. 

Shall  then  the  workmen  bear  all  the  consequences  of  this  industrial  risk! 
Can  they  prevent  the  innumerable  accidents  that  happen  because  the  engineer 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  factory  fails  to  shut  off  steam  and  stop  the  machinery 
at  the  signal,  or  because  a  careless  boy  drops  a  match  in  a  barrel  of  powder? 
Can  anyone  expect  veteran  sawyers  to  approach  the  circular  saw  with  the 
same  degree  of  caution  that  a  green  hand  would  use?  Small  indeed  would 
be  their  wages  if  modern  machine-tenders  never  took  a  risk,  for  small  would 
be  the  production  of  modem  factories  and  mills. 

The  transformation  in  industrial  methods  means,  then,  that  comparatively 
few  accidents  can  be  attributed  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  either  employer 
or  employee;  statistics  of  recent  years  have  absolutely  proved  that  fact. 
Besides  referring  to  tables  already  presented,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  moral 
causes  of  about  60,000  accidents  to  workmen  that  occurred  in  Austria  in  the 
five  years,  1890-1894: 


Percentage 

Table  CXII  * 

Number. 

of  total. 

10.937 

22.597 

Disobedience  of  rules  or  neglect  to  use 

1.563 

3.229 

7 

0.014 

413 

0.853 

Fault  of  employer  

218 

0.450 

53 

0.109 

762 

1.574 

Unforseen  contingencies 

33.976 

70.198 

471 

0.973 

48.400 

99.097 

While  a  considerable  number  of  these  accidents  —  which  include  all  that 
were  indemnified  under  the  Austrian  law  in  the  years  mentioned  and  there- 
fore called  for  careful  investigation  —  was  attributed  to  the  fault  of  the 
victim  and  some  few  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  the  Vast  majority  were 
declared  to  be  due  to  unforseen  contingencies.  And  this  class  of  accidents 
is  naturally  destined  to  form  an  increasing  proportion  of  all  accidents  as  the 
means  of  prevention  on  the  part  of  workmen  and  employers  are  more  fully 

*Cf.  BuUeUn  du  comite  permanent  of  the  International  Cong,  of; Accidents,  1897.  VII.2 
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utilized;  thus  while  for  the  whole  five  years'  average  the  unavoidable  accidents 
constituted  70.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  constituted  only  51.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1890,  and  increased  in  the  succeeding  years  as  follows:  1891,  66.2 
per  cent;  1892,  67.8  per  cent;  1893,  77.8  per  cent;  1894,  78  per  cent. 

He  who  would  seek  a  remedy  must  perforce  look  at  the  problem  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  Here  are  thousands  of  accidents  happening  to  workmen 
every  year  and  involving  illness,  stoppage  of  work  and  financial  loss.  Is  it 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  that  the 
individual  wage  earners  should  bear  the  financial  burdens  with  the  aid 
of  relatives,  friends  and  in  many  cases  the  public  charities;  or  that  they 
should  be  assumed  by  the  consumer  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  his 
goods,  exactly  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machines  themselves  are  paid  for 
by  the  consumer  as  a  result  of  their  inclusion,  by  the  employer,  in  his  ex- 
penses of  production? 

This  is  the  question  that  every  industrial  nation  sooner  or  later  has  to 
face.  How  it  has  been  answered  in  Europe  this  study  aims  to  show.  Start- 
ing from  essentially  the  same  point  as  the  United  States* — the  legal  idea  of 
negligence  —  the  European  countries  quickly  realized  the  need  of  change.  It 
was  not  merely  that  employers'  liability  laws  founded  on  the  idea  of  negli- 
gence failed  to  bring  compensation  to  an  injured  workman,  but  that  they 
frequently  prevented  the  workman  from  getting  what  he  was  clearly  entitled 
to  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  their  delays  and  their  expensiveness.  A 
mining  company  may  have  been  ever  so  negligent,  but  if  a  colliery  explosion 
killed  all  the  miners,  whence  were  the  families  of  the  stricken  men  to  obtain 
evidence  of  neglect?  The  difficulties  of  securing  legal  proof  of  negligence  at 
first  struck  the  European  statesmen  as  constituting  the  principal  weakness 
of  the  law  of  employers'  liability.  Hence  their  first  attempts  at  reform  were 
in  the  direction  of  removing  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
workmen  to  those  of  the  employers.  As  long  ago  as  1838,  Prussia  inverted 
the  onus  prohandi  with  respect  to  railways,  by  making  the  companies  liable 
for  all  accidents  that  they  could  not  prove  to  be  due  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances or  to  the  negligence  of  the  victim.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  this  law  was  adopted  for  the  entire  country,  and  thence  it 
has  spread  throughout  Europe.   Even  despotic  Russia  has  adopted  it. 

For  a  long  time,  the  inversion  of  proof  remained  the  goal  and  hope  of 
public-spirited  statesmen,  who  sought  to  extend  its  application  from  railways 
to  other  dangerous  pursuits.  In  this  effort,  Switzerland  went  farthest,  her 
laws  of  1881  and  1887  applying  the  inversion-of- proof  idea  to  factories, 
building  enterprises,  construction  and  engineering  work,  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, etc.  (See  Chap.  VII,  §  1,  above.)  But  Switzerland  has  found 
these  laws  entirely  unsatisfactory,  as  have  the  other  countries  that  applied 
them  only  to  railways.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  always  entails  expensive  and  tedious  litigation,  and  in  any  event 
the  execution  of  the  law  places  the  workman  and  his  employer  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  one  another.  The  British  Royal  Commission  on  Labor  clearly 
pointed  out  that  "  when  a  workman  goes  to  law  with  his  employer,  he  as  it 
were  declares  war  against  the  person  on  whom  his  future  probably  depends. 

♦Except  that  the  Continental  countries  did  not  have  the  doctrines  of  "common  em- 
ployment" and  .'contributory  negligence"  (the  abrogation  of  which  has  been  almost  the 
sole  end'and  object  of  American  reformers). 
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*  *  *  The  broad  result  is  thai  a  legal  claim  for  damages  only  answers 
when  the  injury  is  very  great  and  a  workman  is  prepared  to  leave  his 
master's  service."  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  laws  were  only  a  little 
less  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  who  were  often  put  to 
enormous  expense  to  defend  themselves  against  the  legal  attacks  of  profes- 
sional "accident"  attorneys.  The  money  that  fair-minded  employers  would 
willingly  have  paid  to  an  injured  employee  in  the  way  of  compensation,  they 
saw  absorbed  in  the  costly  processes  of  litigation. 

By  this  time  the  insurance  idea  had  attained  somewhat  of  its  modem 
development,  and  business  men  began  to  realize  that  if  only  the  amount  of 
compensation  could  in  some  way  be  kept  within  fairly  definite  limits,  their 
liabilities  to  compensate  injured  employees  could  be  insured  against  as  readily 
as  their  fire  risks.  Such  legislation  was  precisely  what  the  students  of  the 
question  recognized  as  being  needed  to  abolish  expensive  and  unfruitful  litiga- 
tion and  promote  more  amicable  i^ations  between  employers  and  their  work- 
men. Thereupon  the  evolution  of  liability  laws  entered  upon  its  third  stage; 
the  laying  down  in  public  statutes  of  fixed  amounts  to  be  paid  by  employers, 
without  recourse  to  law,  as  compensation  to  their  employees  in  virtually  all 
cases  of  accident  incidental  to  their  employment. 

In  some  form  6r  other,  such  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  now  been 
passed  in  fifteen  European  States,  including  the  great  industrial  countries  of 
England,  Germany  and  France.  In  some  of  these  countries,  the  evolution  of 
liability  laws  has  entered  upon  a  fourth  stage,  namely,  the  requirement  that 
all  employers  in  the  industries  subject  to  the  act  shall  insure  their  liabilities, 
in  order  to  protect  the  injured  workmen  in  case  of  failure  in  business.  In 
other  countries,  it  has  been  assumed  that  for  his  own  protection  the  employer 
will  voluntarily  take  out  accident  insurance. 


These  and  other  characteristic  differences  in  the  several  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  —  including  thereunder  the  accident  insurance  laws  of  coun- 
tries which  make  insurance  obligatory  —  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
conspectus.    The  essential  feature  of  what  is  known  as  a  Compensation  Act 
is  that  it  contains  a  scale  of  compensation ;  although  a  second  feature  of  almos: 
equal  importance  is  that  it  cover  substantially  all  classes  of  accidents  of  em- 
ployment (those  caused  intentionally  by  the  victims  being  unimportant  i 
number).    For  example,  the  Swiss  Liability  Law  is  as  broad  with  respe^ 
to  the  kinds  of  accidents  it  includes  as  the  Spanish  or  Finnish  law;  but  t' 
Swiss  law  does  not  contain  a  scale  of  compensation  and  is,  therefore,  omittc  i 
from  this  summary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  insurance  is  compulsory  in  Germany,  Austri  , 
Norway,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece  and  Italy;  and  voluntary  in  t^e 
other  countries.  But  among  the  countries  that  have  the  compulsory  features 
the  organization  of  the  system  varies  remarkably;  and  it  may  very  well  « 
that  the  employers  in  some  of  these  countries  have  more  actual  f reedc  m 
than  in  the  countries  that  nominally  leave  insurance  voluntary.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  several  systems  will  clarify  the  statement. 

In  England  the  employer  is  left  absolutely  free  to  contract  insurance  3r 
not  as  he  sees  fit,  the  law  simply  providing  that  if  he  does  take  out  insurai  ce 
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the  injured  worianen  haye  a  lien  upon  any  amounts  due  him  in  case  of 
accident.  Employers  are  not  permitted  to  make  contracts  with  their  work- 
men releasing  themselves  from  obligation  to  pay  compensation  under  the  law, 
in  return  for  pririleges  of  membership  in  an  employer's  aid  fund,  unless 
such  funds  are  approved  by  the  government  as  furnishing  compensation  to 
workmen  in  case  of  accidents  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  assured  them  by 
the  act. 

The  Spanish  act  allows  employers  perfect  liberty  of  choice  in  insuring  them- 
selves against  liability,  and  the  Danish  act  is  substantially  like  the  British. 

The  French  act  nominally  permits  voluntary  insurance,  but  it  provides  for 
a  system  of  control  over  insurance  companies  and  private  societies  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  sharply  from  the  English  act  and  renders  it  in  some  respects 
more  paternal  than  the  Italian  or  German  compulsory  insurance  systems.  As 
respects  claims  for  compensation  of  minor  injuries,  entailing  merely  temporary 
incapacity  for  work,  the  French  law  protects  the  workman  against  his  em- 
ployer's failure  to  pay  by  granting  him  a  lien  on  the  employer's  assets. 
In  case  of  serious  accidents,  entailing  death  or  permanent  disablement,  the 
workman's  claims  to  compensation  are  guaranteed  by  the  state.  This  is 
the  entering  wedge  of  compulsory  and  state  insurance,  since  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  guarantee  fund  the  state  lays  a  special  contribution  (in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  the  regular  business  tax)  upon  all  concerns  subject  to 
the  law.  If  failure  among  employers  to  meet  their  liabilities  becomes  com- 
mon, the  guarantee  fund  may  in  the  end  transform  its  administrator  (the 
National  Old- Age  Pension  Bank)  into  a  state  insurance  office.  Moreover, 
the  French  act  in  permitting  the  employers  to  transfer  their  liabilities  to 
insurance  companies  does  so  only  under  the  provision  that  such  companies 
subject  themselves  to  governmental  supervision.  Under  thid  provision  the 
state,  in  determining  the  amount  of  reserve  required  for  those  companies, 
virtually  establishes  their  insurance  rates. 

The  Italian  law  does  not  go  much  beyond  this.  It  says  that  all  employers 
must  contract  insurance,  but  permits  the  railways  to  have  their  own  pension 
funds  as  in  the  past.  Other  employers  may  unite  to  form  mutual  associa- 
tions and  by  collective  responsibility  thus  furnish  adequate  protection  to 
injured  workmen  with  claims  for  compensation;  or  firms  employing  at  ]ea«t 
600  workmen  may  establish  their  own  funds  by  depositing  securities  with  the 
government.  If  none  of  these  ways  is  practicable  to  an  employer,  he  may 
contract  insurance  with  a  duly  authorized  private  insurance  company  or  with 
the  National  Bank  for  the  Insurance  of  Workmen  against  Accidents,  a  semi- 
public  institution  administered  by  leading  savings  banks  in  the  public  interest 
and  not  for  profit. 

The  law  of  Finland  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italy. 

In  Germany  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  is  verf  simple;  all  the 
employers  in  a"  given  industry  are  required  to  unite  in  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  a  mutual  association,  which  assumes  all  obligations  oT  its 
members  on  account  of  accidents  to  employees  with  the  proviso,  of  course, 
that  it  may  seek  reimbursement  from  a  member  whose  negligence  has  resulted 
in  accidents.  The  mutual  trade  associations  (of  which  there  are  now  65  in 
manufacturing  and  48  in  agricultural  industry)  determine  the  amount  ot 
compensation  due  an  injured  workman  and  give  him  an  order  for  the  same 
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which  is  cashed  by  the  imperial  post-oflBce  department.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  the  department  presents  its  bill  to  each  association,  which  pays  the 
same  by  means  of  the  dues  or  assessments  of  its  members.  While  the  asso- 
ciations have  a  large  measure  of  self-government,  they  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment supervision. 

In  Austria  the  organization  of  establishments  subject  to  insurance  (includ- 
ing both  employers  and  workmen)  is  by  districts  rather  than  on  trade  lines. 
And  while  in  Germany  the  annual  contributions  cover  little  more  than  the 
actual  amoimt  expended  for  relief  of  the  injured  and  their  pensions,  in 
Austria  they  include  the  capital  value  of  the  pensions. 

Of  all  the  countries  that  have  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance, only  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  have  established  state  in- 
surance offices.  Even  in  Norway,  the  expenses  of  insurance  are  paid  for  the 
most  part  by  the  employers;  the  state  imdertaking  nothing  more  than  the 
costs  of  management  and  the  covering  of  deficits  created  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  liable  employers, —  perhaps  20  or  26  percent  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  still  held  by  many  Americans,  that  the  European  accident 
insurance  legislation  is  socialistic.  On  the  contrary,  the  preceding  review 
shows  that  in  no  case  does  the  public  treasury  pay  compensation  for  acci- 
dents; the  cost  IS  advanced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  employers  and  by 
them  transferred  to  the  community  like  any  other  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  particulars  noted  in  the  conspectus  call  for  little  explanation. 
A  noticeable  variation  exists  with  respect  to  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
between  the  date  of  the  accident  and  the  day  when  the  allowance  or  pension 
becomes  payable.  In  Germany  this  "  waiting  time  *'  was  fixed  at  thirteen 
weeks;  but  Germany  has  a  sickness  insurance  law  which  furnishes  aid  to  the 
injured  during  this  interval.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  an 
arrangement,  as  the  sickness  funds  are  largely  managed  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  who  contribute  two-thirds  to  the  employers'  one-third  of  the  dues 
and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  detect  attempts  at  imposition.  In  1886-1895, 
83.5  percent  of  the  injuries  compensated  were  charged  to  the  sick  associa- 
tions; but  these  were  the  minor  injuries  and  cost  only  12  percent  of  the 
aggregate,  thus  making  the  workmen's  share  of  the  totui  cost  of  caring  for 
accidental  injuries  8  percent.  The  Austrian  law  reduced  the  "  waiting  time  " 
to  four  weeks  and  made  the  workmen  contribute  10  percent  of  the  dues.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  recent  parliamentary  reports  on  revision  of  the  law  in 
both  Germany  and  Austria  have  favored  the  adoption  of  the  "  waiting  period  " 
of  its  neighbor.  But  the  tendency  in  the  recent  legislation  of  other  countries 
has  been  toward  a  shorter  interval.  Thus,  Denmark  alone  has  adopted  Che 
thirteen-week  period,  while  Norway  has  taken  four  weeks,  Finland  and  most 
of  the  British  colonies  one  week,  Italy  five  days,  France  four  days,  Russia 
three  days,  while  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain  and  the  new  British  law  begin 
payments  immediately. 

The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  injured  workmen  usually  includes  the 
expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  victim's 
wages.  This  may  take  one  of  three  forms:  (1)  A  daily  or  weekly  benefit 
or  allowance  ranging  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  victim's  usual  wages, 
to  continue  during  the  period  of  medical  treatment;  (2)  a  pension  or  annuity 
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to  a  workman  permanently  incapacitated  for  work,  and  (3)  a  pension  or 
annuity  to  the  family  or  dependants  of  a  workman  whose  injuries  terminate 
fatally.  When  the  disablement  is  complete,  the  annual  pension  ranges  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in  Germany  to  100  per  cent,  of 
the  victim's  ordinary  earnings;  if  it  is  only  partial,  the  pension  is  reduced 
to  correspond  to  the  diminution  of  his  earning  capacity.  In  case  of  death,  the 
maximum  indemnity  in  the  form  of  annuity  to  the  family  does  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  victim's  yearly  earnings  and  is  sometimes  limited  to  40 
per  cent.  Many  countries  have  preferred  to  let  the  compensation  be  made  in 
a  single  payment;  England  and  the  British  colonies  have  fixed  upon  three 
years'  wages  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death;  Spain  twice,  Den- 
mark four  times  and  Italy  five  times  the  yearly  earnings.  But  whether  the 
compensation  be  normally  paid  in  lump  or  as  an  annuity,  the  law  usually 
makes  some  provision  for  its  transformation  into  the  alternate  system.  Thus, 
in  Austria,  the  pension  may  be  commuted,  by  the  payment  of  its  capital  value, 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  poor  law  officials,  and  in  France  the  pensioner 
may,  after  a  certain  interval,  demand  the  commutation  of  one-fourth  of  his 
annuity.  On  the  other  hand  Italy,  England,  etc.,  make  provision  for  the  con- 
version, under  judicial  supervision,  of  indemnities  awarded  in  lump  into  an- 
nuities of  public  or  semi-public  institutions. 

The  compensation  acts  have  been  subject  to  considerable  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  they  discriminate  against  married  men,  since  the  employer  will 
have  to  pay  a  heavier  indemnity  in  case  of  fatal  injuries  to  them  than  he 
would  pay  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  single  man  leaving  few  or  no 
dependants.  The  British  labor  press  has  been  very  pronounced  in  its  affirma- 
tion of  the  existence,  among  British  employers,  of  a  decided  preference  for 
the  employment  of  immarried  men  since  the  passage  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  Such  discrimination  may  indeed  be  practiced,  but  the  saving 
thereby  effected  must  be  small,  inasmuch  as  the  fatal  suMiidentd  constitute 
but  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  accidents  that  have  to  be  compensated. 
In  our  chapters  on  Austria  and  Germany,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most 
expensive  accidents  are  not  the  fatal  injuries,  but  those  entailing  total  dis- 
ability for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  workman.  The  French  labor 
bureau  has  compiled  from  the  Austrian  statistics  a  table/  showing  for  each 
industry  the  cost  of  fatal  accidents  per  $10,000  of  annual  wages  and  the 
probable  saving  if  no  married  men  (95  per  cent  of  the  fatally  injured) 
were  employed;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  saving  on 
the  total  expenditure  for  accident  insurance,  or  compensation  of  accidents, 
seldom  exceeds  10  percent. 

But  the  Italians  have  apparently  hit  upon  a  regulation  that  will  effectu- 
ally discourage  any  such  discrimination  against  men  of  families  on  the  part 
of  the  Italian  employers.  Their  law  provides  that  the  indemnity  shall  be 
paid  in  every  case  of  fatal  injury;  and  if  the  victim  leaves  no  dependants 
with  legal  claims  upon  the  indemnity,  it  is  to  be  paid  into  a  special  fund 
that  will  be  used  to  meet  deficits  arising  out  of  bankruptcies,  to  aid  work- 
men's benevolent  funds,  to  encourage  the  invention  of  safety  devices,  etc.. 
This  seems  a  very  happy  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

•Bulletin  de  I'CMflce  du  Travail,  May,  1899,  VI,  433. 
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m.  WOBKINaS  OF  THC  OOMFENaATZOn'  ACTS. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  compensation  acta  and  insur- 
ance laws  of  Europe  will  aid  in  deciding  whether,  after  all,  assumption  of 
industrial  risks  by  employers  instead  of  employees  is  really  a  progressive  step 
in  legislation.  The  most  natural  objection  to  the  new  principle  is  that  it 
would  bring  about  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, inasmuch  as  workmen  sure  of  being  taken  care  of  when  injured,  without 
expense  to  themselves,  might  become  extremely  careless  about  their  work. 
Has  such  an  increase  actually  taken  place? 

Effect  upon  the  number  of  aocidenta. —  The  number  of  accidents  reported 
has  increased  in  every  country  of  £urope,  whether  it  possesses  an  accident 
rnsunuKe  system,  workmen's  compensation  acts,  or  employers'  liability  laws 
based  on  negligence.  In  England,  an  enormous  increase  was  remarked  in  1805 
—  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  new  law  concerning  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. In  France  the  number  of  accidents  reported  increased  at  an  amazing 
rate  from  1893  to  189«,  and  yet  when  the  new  Compensation  Act  of  1898  went 
into  effect  in  1899,  there  was  another  great  increase  extending  even  to  fatal  ac- 
cidents, and  hence  an  unmistakable  result  of  a  more  faithful  record  of  accidents 
rather  than  an  actual  increase.  In  Switzerland  when  a  caisoa  of  accidents 
was  made  in  1888-1891,  the  number  recorded  increased  each  year;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  number  of  days  lost  from  work  did  not  increase, —  show- 
ing that  in  each  successive  year  the  number  of  accidents  increased  as  the 
result  of  more  faithful  reporting  of  minor  injuries. 

And  in  Germany,  where  the  new  principle  has  been  longest  accepted,  the 
statistics  show  that  the  number  of  serious  accidents  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed.  The  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  Germany  and  Austria,  so  frequently 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  compensation  of  all  the  injuries,  is 
therefore  due  to  a  sharper  control  over  the  reporting  or  recording  of  the 
minor  injuries  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  among  the  workingmen,  on  tlie  other  hand.  It  is  more  tlian 
likely  that  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  is  actually  increasing  in  all 
manufacturing  countries  as  a  result  of  the  sharper  competition  and  of  the 
more  intense  application  of  workmen,  of  the  higher  speed  of  machines,  of  the 
introduction  into  workplaces  of  raw,  untrained  workmen  as  machine-tenders, 
of  the  assemblage  of  larger  and  larger  numbers  in  one  room  or  building,  and 
of  the  increasing  contact  with  dangerous  substances. 

And  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  accidents,  something  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  German  method  of  making  employers  collectively  responsible  for 
the  aompensation  of  injured  workmen;  for  then  the  employers'  associations 
can  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  penalizing 
by  an  increased  assessment  those  firms  that  neglect  to  use  precautionary 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  individual  liberty  would 
not  permit  the  interference  of  rivals  such  as  is  implied  in  the  inspection  of 
manufacturing  plants  by  men  in  the  service  of  a  mutual  association  of  em- 
ployers. In  England  or  the  United  States  such  inspection  would  be  permitted 
only  to  government  oflScials,  and  few  doubt  that  factory  laws  and  factory 
inspection  have  in  fact  prevented  hundreds  and  thousands  of  accidents.  An 
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excellent  illuBtration  is  furnished  by  an  English  manufacturer  in  the  following 
statemeiit : 

"What  we  caU  a  'serious  accident'  is  an  accident  that  has  been  fofiowed  by  the  msa's 
absence  from  work  for  more  than  two  weeks.  What  we  call  a  'factory  accident'  is  one 
that  must  be  reported  to  the  Factory  Inspector  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  cited.  All 
fatal  accidents  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Factory  Inspector,  and  are  therefore  hicluded  in 
the  number  of  factory  accidents.  These  factory  accidents  are  of  course  what  can  t>e  les- 
sened by  additional  care  in  instructions  to  foremen,  by  careful  supervision,  and  by  careful 
fencing  of  machinery;  whereas  the  other  accidents,  such  as  falUng  off  a  plank,  catchinc 
one's  foot  in  a  rope,  or  such  like,  are  more  or  less  of  an  unavoidable  nature,  and  eonasquently 
you  will  notice  that  there  is  less  reduction  hi  these  accidents  than  in  the  factory  accidents."* 

Per  thousand. 

Tadli:  CXIV.  First  4       Last  4  Average 

years        years      of  16  years 
(1881-84).  (1898-96).  (1881-96). 

Factory  accidents  .-   13.35          6.98  8.64 

Other  accidents   9.02          7.44  8.33 

Total  serious  accidents .   22 . 37        13 . 42  16 . 97 

Of  which  were  fatal  per  1,000  men  employed   0.63 

While,  then,  employers  can  prevent  a  certain  proportion  of  accidents,  it  is 
probable  that  liability  laws  or  compensation  acts  are  less  efficacious  tluai 
factory  laws,  inspection  and  criminal  process.  Liability  laws  may  make  the 
employer  more  willing  to  allow  his  employees  short  hours,  greater  space,  etc., 
and  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  competent  foremen  and  of  such  agents  as 
will  not  make  it  their  first  aim  in  life  to  drive  their  men  incessantly;  com- 
pensation acts  may  make  the  employer  more  willing  to  expend  money  in 
fencing  machinery  and  providing  other  safeguards,  lest  the  accident  insuranoe 
company  raise  its  rates  in  his  case  precisely  as  fire  insurance  companies  dis- 
criminate between  "good"  and  "bad"  risks;  but  the  real  counter-agent  of 
the  general  tendency  for  accidents  to  increase  in  number  is  government  inspec- 
tion and  swift  punishment  of  failure  to  obey  the  factory  law  and  regulations. 

Litigation  and  expense. — The  gravest  objection  to  the  law  of  negligence  as 
a  remedy  for  industrial  accidents  is  the  wastefulness  and  expensiveness  of 
litigation  attendant  upon  the  effort  to  locate  the  responsibility  lor  a  given 
injury.  It  was  this  objection  that  probably  weighed  more  than  all  others 
with  the  members  of  the  British  parliament  when  they  decided  to  abandon 
the  scheme  of  amending  the  negligence  law  in  favor  of  an  act  requiring  the 
compensation  of  all  accidents.  Now  in  Germany  some  10,000  appeals  are  an- 
nually made  to  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau  from  the  decisions  of  the 
boards  of  arbitration.    Does  this  indicate  the  failure  of  compensation  acts? 

While  the  number  of  cases  appealed  to  the  Insurance  Bureau  is  probably 
greater  than  was  expected,  it  only  seems  large  when  contrasted  with  the 
number  of  lawsuits  under  liability  laws.  In  the  latter  case  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  workmen  injured  have  no  case  at  all  and  never  think  of  going  to  law; 
while  the  others  face  the  prospect  of  a  tedious  and  costly  lawsuit.  But  in 
Germany  the  workmen  may  appeal  from  the  awards  of  the  employers*  associ- 
ations to  boards  of  arbitration  absolutely  without  expense;  nevertheless  only 
one-fifth  of  the  awards  are  so  appealed.  And  only  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
the  awards  are  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort  —  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Bureau  —  where  very  few  cases  indeed  are  argued  on  the  workmen's  side  hy 
professional  attorneys. 

•  Transactions  of  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1897-8,  page  305. 
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This  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  fear  an  increase  in  litigation. 
The  returns  from  England  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  are  very  incomplete;  but  they  indicate  that  ah  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  are  contested  in  the  courts.* 

Concerning  expense,  as  between  compulsory  and  voluntary  insurance  the 
former  system  makes  far  the  more  creditable  showing, —  and  for  this  reason: 
it  avoids  the  enormous  amounts  that  competitive  companies  are  obliged  to 
pay  out  in  commissions.  Private  companies  in  the  United  States  (and 
Europe  also)  do  not  distribute  50  per  cent  of  their  receipts  among  their  bene- 
ficiaries, whereas  the  trade  associations  of  German  employers  distilbute  over 
80  per  cent.  The  expenses  of  management  of  the  one  amount  to  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  ;t  of  the  other,  to  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.  Dr. 
Zacher  makes  the  following  comparison  of  costs  between  the  German  compul- 
sory system  and  various  private  institutions: 

^  Table  CXVL 

Per  cent 
Per  cent     of  expendl- 
Co3TS  OF  Management.  of  receipts.  tures. 

Germany  {Berufagenoaaenschaften)                                             11  15 

England,  trade  unions                                                            17  20 

England,  friendly  societies                                                       16  17 

Commercialinsurance  companies   37-43   

It  would  not  be  safe  to  call  the  Grerman  associations  more  economical  than 
the  workingmen's  societies,  since  in  Germany  the  government  furnishes  the 
services  of  many  of  its  employees  (postoffice  department,  etc.)  free;  but  it 
is  clear  they  furnish  insurance  at  less  expense  than  do  commercial  com- 
panies.} 

IV.  APPIJCATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Admitting  the  success  of  workmen's  compensation  acts  in  Europe  and  their 
adaptability  to  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  European  countries,  do 
any  adequate  reasons  exist  why  the  workingmen  of  this  country  should  not  be 
accorded  equal  privileges  by  the  law  of  the  land? 

/.  Who  shall  Msume  the  risk? — In  Europe  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
making  the  employer  compensate  all  accidents  can  be  found  in  the  alternative 
condition,  that  otherwise  the  financial  burden  will  come  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury —  i.  e.,  the  victims  will  require  aid  from  the  poorhouse  or  public  hospital. 
Hence  as  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  declared  in  the  course  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates :  "  The  injured  workman  or  his  representative  ought  to  have 

*  Reviser's  note. —  Testimony  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Work- 
men's Compensation  In  1903-^  has  confirmed  the  foregoing  statement.  Thns  the 
Cotton  Trades  Insurance  Association  had  only  one  per  cent  of  its  cases  in  court, 
two  leading  railways  had  had  only  1^  per  cent  of  the  claims  arbitrated  and  in 

feneral  the  testimony  of  employers  corroborated  the  trade  nnlon  testimony  that 
ally  05  per  cent  of  the  claims  were  settled  out  of  court. 
tThe  aggregate  premiums  received  and  losses  paid  by  ten  leading  liability  companies  of 
the  United  States  were  as  follows: 

Premiums  Losses 
Table  CXV.  received.  paid. 

1894   $2,379,848  11,063,884 

1896    3,201,991  1,662.118 

1896   3,752.401  1.970,946 

1897    4.676,821  2.190,946 

1898   6,491,960  2,494,796 

Virtually  the  entire  difference  between  receipts  and  losses  paid  consists  of  expenses  of 
management  and  profits. 

t  Additional  statistics  and  citations  on  this  question  are  given  by  Dr.  Zacher  in  his  pub- 
lications on  Die  Arbeiterverncherung  im  Atulande,  VI  (France),  page  41,  note  3,  and^in 
Conrad's  HanduMerbuch  der  Staatstnetenschaften,  I  Suppl.,  p.  912. 
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a  right  to  compensation  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  rates  or  of  public  charity, 
but  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged."*  But  in  the  United  States  work- 
men are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others  in  case  of  misfortune; 
they  receive  higher  wages  and  accumulate  more  property,  which  serves  them 
well  if  they  meet  with  an  accident.  Frequently  they  are  able  to  take  out 
insurance  either  with  a  commercial  company  or  with  a  fraternal  order  or  trade 
society.  Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
ability  of  the  workers,  taken  altogether,  to  meet  such  financial  disaster  as 
disablement  for  life  is  now  less  than  it  was  formerly,  while  the  chance  of 
such  disaster  occurring  is  now  greater  than  ever.  The  problem,  then,  in  the 
United  States  is  this:  Shall  the  class  of  people  least  able  to  stand  financial 
loss  be  required  to  bear  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  industrial  accidents, 
both  physical  and  financial,  or  shall  the  financial  losses  be  shared  by  the 
entire  body  of  consumers?  The  answer  does  not  seem  doubtful .f 

II.  la  private  initiative  adequate? — ^Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
entire  community  and  not  a  special  class  bear  the  financial  burdens  entailed  by 
industrial  accidents,  is  it  possible  that  the  transfer  can  be  accomplished 
through  private  initiative  —  through  the  accident  insurance  companies  and 
mutual  organizations  of  employers  and  employees?  Much  has  been  heard 
recently  of  the  benefits  of  railway  relief  funds  and  similar  so-called  philan- 
thropic projects.  Few  understand  the  real  nature  of  those  projects  or  the 
hostile  attitude  toward  them  of  nearly  all  the  thinking  workingmen.  They 
are  probably  never  "  voluntary  *'  in  fact,  whatever  their  official  title,  and  they 
are  in  reality  simply  an  instrument  for  undermining  the  independence  of  the 
workmen.  The  funds  are  contributed  almost  entirely  by  the  workmen,  who 
nevertheless  lose  their  claim  to  every  cent  of  their  money  if  they  sever  their 
connection  with  the  company.  Having  in  their  possssion  such  substantial 
pledges  or  hostages  from  their  employees,  what  is  to  hinder  the  company 
from  reducing  wages  as  much  as  it  dares  without  doing  violence  to  public 
opinion?  Nor  is  that  the  only  objection.  These  relief  funds  are  also  the 
instruments  with  which  railway  companies  make  their  employees  assume  the 
burden  of  even  the  small  proportion  of  accidents  that  the  law  of  negligence 
places  upon  the  employer;  for  they  commonly  serve  as  the  pretext  under 
which  the  workman  is  coerced  into  signing  a  contract  releasing  the  company 
from  its  liabilities  in  return  for  the  small  contributions  that  the  company 
makes  to  the  funds.t 

In  other  instances,  perfect  sincerity  and  good  will  has  been  manifested  by 
employers  in  contributing  to  accident  funds  administered  by  their  employees. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  such  funds  or  mutual  associations 
becoming  general.  And  the  discouraging  part  of  it  all  is  that  competition 
levels  down  and  not  up.   The  factory  insurance  fund  can  seldom  be  made  to 

•Pari.  Debates  (1897),  vol.  48,  page  1422. 

t  In  this  connection  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  according  to  Ameri- 
can law  the  employers  in  one  industry  now  assume  the  risks  of  the  Industry  In 
so  far  as  temporary  injuries  are  concerned.  A  shipowner  must  pay  an  Injured 
seaman  wages  for  the  entire  voyage  and  for  his  maintenance  and  cure  (If  the 
latter  can  be  effected,  either  on  shipboard  or  In  a  hospital,  within  the  period 
for  which  he  shipped),  unless  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  gross  negligence 
of  the  Injured  seaman. 

t  Since  the  preparation  of  this  Report  a  leading  railway  of  the  West  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  its  projected  Voluntary  Relief  Department  in  consequence  of 
the  united  opposition  of  its  employees.  The  attitude  of  the  workmen  has  been 
clearly  expressed  In  such  journals  as  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  and  The 
Raihoay  Conductor  for  April,  etc.,  1900,  as  well  as  in  the  Locomotive  Engineer's 
Journal  in  August  and  September,  1896.  A  complete  statistical  treatment  of  rail- 
way relief  funds  was  contained  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  1897,  II,  39-67. 
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pay  the  employer  in  dollars  and  cents;  it  cannot  therefore  survive.  The  one 
thing  required  is  that  the  law  shall  elevate  the  plane  of  competition  to  the 
standard  of  the  high-minded  employer.  That  can  be  done  only  by  making 
all  employers  responsible  for  the  accidents  that  occur  among  their  employees. 

///.  The  cost — ^The  vital  question  is  expense.  Can  one  state  pass  a  oom- 
pensation  act  without  invading  profits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  amy 
capital !  This  is  a  question  that  might  require  an  extended  investigation  but 
for  the  historical  tendency  of  a  reform  adopted  in  one  state  to  be  eagerly 
taken  up  by  a  neighboring  state,  until  it  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country.  Notwithstanding  the  outcry  about  the  timidity  of  capital, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  enacted  law  after  law  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
sanitary conditions,  long  hours  and  child  labor  in  their  factories.  The  right 
of  private  property  was  time  and  again  invaded  by  the  Legislature  when  it 
commanded  employers  to  fence  their  machinery,  to  provide  fire  escapes,  to 
dismiss  tl^Air  female  employees  after  a  stated  number  of  hours  of  work,  etc. 
And  the  courts  sustained  such  legislation  because  public  policy  "  demanded 
it.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  is  part  and  parcel  of  such  labor  and 
factory  legislation;  once  introduced  in  an  American  state,  it  would  be  quickly 
imitated  in  other  commonwealths  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  liability  or  accident  insur- 
ance in  this  coimtry,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compensation  of 
all  accidents,  by  the  rates  now  charged  by  the  insurance  companies  on  work- 
men's collective  policies.  The  benefits  allowed  under  the  standard  policy  of 
this  kind  have  already  been  noted;  they  cover  all  accidents  of  occupation  to 
the  employees  of  the  establishment  insured  and  include  an  allowance  for  tem- 
porary incapacity  of  one-half  the  usual  weekly  wages  for  not  exceeding  twenty- 
six  weeks,  and  an  indemnity  in  the  event  of  death  or  total  permanent  dis- 
ability (loss  of  both  limbs  or  both  eyes)  equal  to  one  year's  wages.  The 
benefits  are  not  so  liberal  as  those  prescribed  in  the  European  compensation 
acts,  which  include  full  medical  attendance  and  large  indenmities  in  the  case 
of  death  or  total  disability, —  for  instance  two  years'  wages  in  Spain,  three 
years'  wages  in  England  and  five  or  six  years*  wages  in  Italy.  The  tariff  of 
rates  charged  by  American  insurance  companies  provides  for  a  surcharge  of 
twenty  per  cent  when  policies  allow  full  medical  attendance;  and  if  the  death 
benefit  were  multiplied  by  two  or  three  or  five,  the  rates  would  undoubtedly 
be  correspondingly  advanced;  although  the  inevitable  increase  of  business  and 
growth  of  competition  would  hardly  permit  an  exactly  proportionate  rate  of 
increase. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  law  were  passed  requiring  employers  in  specified 
dangerous  industries  to  indemnify  their  workmen  for  every  accident  of  occu- 
pation, according  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  in  the  standard  workmen's 
collective  policy;  the  expense  to  employers  of  securing  insurance  against  their 
new  liabilities  would  not  constitute  so  large  an  item  among  the  costs  of 
production  as  to  handicap  these  employers  in  their  competition  with  rivals 
in  other  states.  Thus,  the  following  table  gives  the  rates  charged  by  the 
American  companies,  per  $100  of  annual  wages,  for  ordinary  liability  insur- 
ance and  for  workmen's  collective  insurance  as  already  defined;  the  net 
charges,  for  an  average  of  seven  years,  under  the  Austrian  insurance  system 
and  the  premiums^  established  by  law  for  the  French  National  Accident 
Insurance  Bank  for  assuring  the  compensation  prescribed  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  April  9,  1898: 

•  See  Bulletin  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter.  Cong,  of  Accidents^X,  189a* 
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Table  CXVII. 

Premiums  Charged  for  Accident  Insurance,  Per  SlOO  of  Annual  Patboll. 

UNITED  STATES.  AU^TRTA.  FRANCE. 


 '  .  Charges  under  Indemnities 

Liability  Workmen's  Law  of  28  Dec.  prescribed  by 
insurance      collective     1887,  in  years     Act  of  April 


policy. 

policy. 

loWU— vO. 

V,  ioVo. 

Flour  mills  . 

SO  40 

$1  25 

$2  35 

$3  79 

Quarries  

2  50 

2  50 

4  37 

6  20 

_                 .  Porcelain 
Ceramics.  .  /   

25 

r  1  00a 

1  06 

rO  33 

\  Brick  and  tile  

40 

1 1  50/ 

(  ♦ 

,  Plate  

^  (other  

-  40 

r  1  50 1 

68 

63 

20 

\  1  25J 

Metals: 

Rpfinlnflr  Anrl  rprliiHnfir  nrp<i 

2  12 

3  26 

92 

50 

3  51 

Rolling  mills  

74 

2  00 

::::} 

Foundries  

60 

1  50 

3  05 

t  With  motors. . 

2  88 

""^^"n  Without  motors 

40 

1  25 

2  20 

Machines,    tools,  instru- 

ments, etc  

1  76 

3  21 

A^cultural  implements. 

50 

1  00 

2  83 

Locomotives  

74 

1  50 

t 

5  68 

60 

1  25 

2  69 

67 

1  25 

t 

3  72 

,  Yard  work  

2  00 

f  1  50» 

Ships....  1  gjj^jp  ^ork.... 

74 

l2  00/ 

3  46 

52 

1  00 

81 

1  76 

70 

2  00 

1  48 

1  80 

60 

1  50 

1  15 

1  93 

Textiles  

37J 

1  00 

60 

Silk  

30 

1  00 

17 

25 

Wool   and   other  animal 

37i 

1  00 

52 

79 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc  

37i 

1  00 

73 

98 

37J 

1  00 

60 

82 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  finishing 

37i 

1  00 

66 

99 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc.  .  . 

30 

1  00 

21 

28 

Paper  and  cardboard 

40 

1  25 

1  63 

2  16 

Wood  working  

67 

1  25 

2  97 

5  05 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

1  26 

3  00 

5  02 

Liquors  

1  73 

2  38 

Breweries 

40 

1  50 

2  87 

Distilleries  

50 

I  50 

2  08 

Construction  work  

2  65t 

2  50t 

2  73 

4  05 

Building  

3  84 

5  61 

2  65 

2  50 

4  32 

Carpenters  

2  00 

2  50 

9  75 

Printing  

20 

1  00 

25 

45 

2  00 

None 

1  45 

Street  railways  (horse  power).  . 

70 

1  25 

1  73 

1  97 

2  79 

1  52 

3  65 

Trucking  

9  38 

Warehouses  

60 

1  25 

3  86 

t  All  conveyances  $1.70.     *  Mechanical, 

$2.81; 

non-mechanical , 

$1.45.    X  A 

average. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  foreign  rates  of  insurance  are  always  higher, 
the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  handicap  manufacturers  very  seriously.  To 
determine  an  average  rate  is  rather  difficult;  but  in  Austria  it  was  1.55  per 
cent  of  wages  for  the  seven  years  1890-96,  and  in  Germany  for  the  twelve  years 
1886-97  1.23  per  cent,  while  liability  insurance  in  New  York,  so  far  as  can 
be  estimated,  costs  about  fifty  cents  per  $100  of  wages.*  Nearly  all  large 
concerns  either  carry  liability  insurance,  or  subsidize  a  provident  society 
of  their  employees,  or  maintain  special  reserve  funds  to  pay  compensation 
in  case  of  serious  injuries.  The  expense  of  liability  insurance  in  some  one 
of  these  forms  plus  the  amounts  paid  gratuitously  by  generous  employers, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  compensating  all  accidents,  if  the  law  prescribed 
such  action  for  all  employers.  The  machinery  already  exists  for  insuring 
employers  against  their  responsibilities  for  making  compensation;  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  law  requiring  adequate  indemnification  of  injuries.  The  selfish- 
ness of  some  employers  should  not  be  permitted  to  nullify  the  willingness  of 
other  employers  to  do  justly  by  their  injured  workmen.  A  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  would  put  all  employers  on  the  same  level  and  would  not  there- 
fore be  opposed  by  the  best  class  of  employers. 

And  one  step  might  well  be  taken  by  the  state  without  waiting  for  addi- 
tional information ;  it  should  never  permit  the  letting  of  a  contract  for  build- 
ing or  other  public  work  that  does  not  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  indem- 
nification, by  the  contractor,  of  all  injuries  sustained  by  his  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  without  respect  to  the  question  of  negligence. 

An  able  writer  on  workingmen's  insurance  has  pointed  out  the  backward- 
ness of  American  legislation  respecting  the  compensation  of  injuries  to  work- 
men, and  the  following  quotation  from  his  work  will  serve  as  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  study: 

Step  by  step  we  have  seen  almost  all  of  the  European  nations  abandon  the  position  that 
employees  have  no  claim  for  dama«:e8  except  when  they  can  prove  negligence  on  the  part 
of  their  employers,  in  favor  of  the  one  where  their  compensation  by  the  employers  should 
be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where  they  are  wilfully  and  seriously  at  fault.  The 
indemnication  of  injured  workingraen  has  thus  been  made  one  of  the  normal  items  in  the 
cost  of  operation,  to  be  taken  account  of  as  any  other  charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  efTort 
to  enforce  this  system  through  the  law  courts  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  position  taken 
that  adequate  and  prompt  compensation  can  only  be  secured  where  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  is  determined  in  advance  by  a  fixed  scale  of  indemnities.  It  is  only  as  thus 
organized,  moreover,  that  employers  are  able  to  take  account  of  the  risks  that  they  run, 
and  provide  against  them  by  means  of  insurance. 

While  this  movement  has  been  going  on  in  Europe,  the  United  States  has  stood  practically 
stiU.  Scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  modifying  the  unJust  provisions  of  the 
old  common  law.  It  is  qmte  beyond  our  field  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  state  of  the 
law  regarding  employers^  liability  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  subject 
is  one  of  neat  complexity,  and  here  we  are  concerned  with  the  principle  rather  than  the 
details  of  legislation.  It  is  suffident  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  In  the  position  where 
the  injustice  of  the  common  law  in  respect  to  this  question  is  more  or  less  recogni7.ed.  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  reform  through  legislation  and  Judicial  decisions. 
The  states  are  thus  still  in  that  primitive  stage  where  a  solution  is  sought  in  the  timid 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  or  what  constitutes  negligence,  and 
other  subtilities  of  the  law.  They  are  thus  attempting  a  method  of  reform  long  since 
abandoned  bv  European  nations  as  one  which  not  only  does  not  do  Justice  to  the  working- 
man,  but  is  thoroughly  inadequate  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  question.   It  would  be 


*The  1,020  firms  in  New  York  that  reported  insurance  paid  1187,563  in  premiums. 
Their  total  annual  payrolls  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1809,  was  $48,975,360:  but  this  was 
a  larger  sum  than  the  payroll  on  which  the  premiums  were  actually  calculated  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  so  that  the  expense  of  insurance  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  cents  per 
1100  of  the  annual  payroll. 

Rev(Mr*9  note. — Much  valuable  information  respecting  the  costs  of  the  English  Acts  is 
afforded  by  the  Reports  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1903-4.  It  appears  that  the 
rates  established  by  the  insurance  companies  when  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1897  were 
found  to  be  too  high  and  in  1899  were  reduced  one-third.  Under  the  revised  schedule 
owners  of  quarries  pay  $1.20  on  each  $100  of  wages  per  annum,  general  builders  $1.00.etc. 
A  mutual  insurance  association  in  the  cotton  trade  found  that  one-sixteenth  of  one  per  cent 
was  adequate  for  weaving  and  about  one-fourth  of  one  i>er  cent  for  spinning. 
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difficult  to  think  of  another  field  of  social  or  legal  reform  in  which  the  United  States  is  so 
far  behind  other  nations. 

The  most  depressing  feature  of  the  situation  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  very  principles 
Involved  in  this  gradual  evolution  from  the  limited  liability  of  employers  to  thjat  of  the 
compulsory  indemnification  by  them  of  practically  all  injured  employees,  are  as  yet  not 
even  comprehended  in  the  United  States.  Evidently  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  decided 
legislation  until  the  people  generally  are  made  to  see  the  Justness  and  correctness  of  the 
position  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  which  has  so  recently  been  assumed  by  Great 
Britain.  The  first  step,  therefore,  consists  in  the  education  of  public  opinion.  This  once 
accomplished,  legislation  will  inevitably  follow.* 


In  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publicatjlon  of  the 
foregoing  statement  by  Mr.  Willoughby  the  "  education  of  public 
opinion  "  has  fairly  begun.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor  in  1900  published  a  special  report  on  the  "  Insur- 
ance of  Workingmen/'  and  in  1904  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  devoted  a  portion  of  its  biennial  report  to  a  presentation 
of  the  principle  of  the  new  legislation,  which  has  been  urged  by 
the  chief  executives  of  the  nation  and  various  states.  Thus  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1905, 
approved  the  doctrine,  already  accepted  abroad,  that  "the  in- 
dustry should  bear  the  risk  and  not  the  unfortunate  workmen 
who  are  now  daily  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  " 
by  bodily  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 
and  in  1906,  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress,  advocated 
a  national  law  applying  the  doctrine  to  interstate  carriers.  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt,  elaborated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in  his  address 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  June  10,  when  he  said : 

"The  great  increase  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  operations  means  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  to  the  wage  workers 
employed  therein,  these  including  both  preventable  and  inevitable  accidents. 
As  the  work  is  done  for  the  employer,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  for  the 
public,  it  is  a  bitter  injustice  that  it  should  be  the  wage  worker  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children  who  bear  the  whole  penalty. 

"  Legislation  should  be  had,  alike  from  the  nation  and  from  the  states, 
not  only  to  guard  against  the  needless  multiplication  of  these  accidents,  but  to 
relieve  the  financial  suffering  due  to  them. 

"Last  winter  Congress  passed  a  safety-appliance  law  which  marked  a  long 
stride  in  the  right  direction.  But  there  should  be  additional  legislation  to 
secure  pecuniary  compensation  to  workmen  suffering  from  accidents,  and 
when  they  are  killed  to  their  families. 

"  The  present  practice  is  based  on  the  view  announced  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  that  '  principles  of  justice  and  good  sense  demand  thai  a  workman  shall 
take  upon  himself  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  occupation.'  In  my^  view, 
principles  of  justice  and  good  sense  demand  the  very  reverse  of  this  view, 

*  Willousbby,  Workinffmm'$  Insurance,  pages  328-0. 
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which  experience  has  proved  to  be  unsound  and  productive  of  widespread 
suffering.  It  is  neither  just,  expedient,  nor  humane;  it  is  revolting  to  judg- 
ment and  sentiment  alike,  that  the  financial  burden  of  accidents  occurring  be- 
caAse  of  the  necessary  exigencies  of  their  daily  occupation  should  be  thrust 
upon  those  sufferers  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  that  such  remedy  as  is 
theirs  should  only  be  obtained  by  litigation  which  now  burdens  our  courts. 

*'As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sound  economic  reason  for  distinction 
between  accidents  caused  by  negligence  and  those  which  are  unavoidable,  and 
the  law  should  be  such  that  the  payment  of  those  accidents  will  become  auto- 
matic instead  of  being  a  matter  for  a  lawsuit.  Workmen  should  receive  a 
certain  definite  and  limited  compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry,  irre- 
spective of  negligence.  When  the  employer,  the  agent  of  the  public,  on  hia 
own  responsibility  and  for  his  own  profit,  in  the  business  of  serving  the  public, 
starts  in  motion  agencies  which  create  risks  for  others,  lie  should  take  all  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  risks  involved,  and,  though  the  burden  will  at 
the  moment  be  his,  it  will  ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
general  public 

"  Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused,  for  it  will  be 
transferred  from  employer  to  consumer,  for  whose  benefit  all  industries  are 
carried  on.  From  every  standpoint  the  change  would  be  a  benefit.  The  com- 
munity at  large  should  share  the  burden  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  industry. 
Employers  would  thereby  gain  a  desirable  certainty  of  obligation  and  get  rid 
of  litigation  to  determine  it.  The  workman  and  the  workman's  family  would 
be  relieved  from  a  crushing  load. 

**Ab  a  corollary  to  the  above  let  me  point  out  the  extreme  unwisdom  of 
the  railway  companies  in  fighting  the  constitutionality  of  the  national  em- 
ployers' liability  law.  No  law  is  more  emphatically  needed,  and  it  must  be 
kept  on  the  statute  books  in  drastic  and  thoroughgoing  form.  The  railroads 
are  prompt  to  demand  the  interference  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
federal  courts  in  times  of  riot  and  disorder,  and  in  turn  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  permitted  successfully  to  plead  that 
they  are  under  the  federal  law  when  thereby  their  own  rights  can  be  protected, 
but  outside  of  it  when  it  is  invoked  against  them  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

"  If  it  is  proper  for  the  federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  behalf  of 
railroads,  it  is  proper  that  railroads  should  be  held  to  a  strict  liability  for 
accidents  occurring  to  their  employees.  There  should  be  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  additional  statement,  by  enactment  of  Congress,  to  the  effect  that 
railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  receive  damages  for  any  accident  that 
comes  to  them  as  an  incident  of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the 
law  should  be  such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  railroads  successfully  to 
fight  it  without  thereby  forfeiting  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the  federal 
government  under  any  circumstances. 

"  In  the  same  way  there  should  be  rigid  federal  legislation  to  minimize  all 
railway  accidents." 

In, the  annual  report  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  second  of  January  of  this  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  New  York  argued  in  favor  of  the  same  principle  saying : 
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"  Our  law  of  compensation,  as  between  employer  and  employee,  is  baaed 
upon  the  doctrine  of  negligence.  If  an  employee  is  injured  through  his  own 
negligence,  he  or  his  family  suffers;  if  throu^  the  negligence  of  his  em- 
ployer, the  latter  suffers  in  damages.  But  an  examination  of  our  records 
shows  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  accidents  in  hazardous  occupations 
in  factories  are  either  not  due  to  the  negligence  of  anyone,  or  are  due  to  the 
fault  of  a  fellow-servant,  or  to  such  quasi-negligence  on  the  part  of  the  worit- 
man  injured  as  is  really  unavoidable  and  therefore  not  negligence  at  all.  The 
first  category  may  be  illustrated  by  the  numerous  injuries  caused  by  cinders 
and  by  practically  unpreventable  breakages  of  machinery.  The  second  needs 
no  illustration,  but  deserves  the  observation  that  in  dangerous  tasks  or 
processes  involving  mutual  co-operation  the  risks  from  this  cause  are  ejctraor- 
dinarily  heavy.  The  last  is  exemplified  by  the  large  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents to  persons  engaged  in  hazardous  tasks  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  habitually  careful  persons  to  be  always 
perfectly  careful.  Such  accidents  are  not  properly  attributable  to  segH- 
gence,  but  to  a  hazard  of  the  occupation.  The  principle  of  our  law  is  that 
an  employee  assumes  the  inherent  risks  of  his  employment,  and  therefore 
that  all  hardships  resulting  from  such  accidents  should  fall  upon  the  work- 
men and  their  families.  Workingmen  as  a  class  are  least  able,  and  —  speak- 
ing generally  —  are  practically  unable  to  make  provision  for  themselves  and 
families  in  case  of  accidental  disablement  or  death.  Therefore  the  conse- 
quences of  the  risks  which  the  law  says  they  have  assumed  and  which  pre- 
sumably therefore  they  and  their  families  should  suffer  would  generally  be 
absolute  destitution,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  charity  intervenes,  and  rela- 
tives, friends  or  the  community  at  large  assume  the  burden  of  relief.  The 
question  naturally  arises; — why  should  the  public  pay  this  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  dangerous  factories  ?  There  are  many  factories  which  —  although 
operated  with  due  care — turn  out  fairly  regular  quotas  of  killed  and  disabled 
workmen  annually.  Expressed  somewhat  brutally,  these  men  are  as  much  an 
item  in  the  cost  of  production  as  machinery  worn  out  or  ootfl  oonsumed.  It 
seems  obvious  that  that  cost  should  be  paid  by  the  factory,  and  not  by  the 
public.  The  state  might  with  unquestionable  justice  and  propriety  impose  a 
license  tax  upon  every  dangerous  factory,  based  upon  the  average  number  and 
seriousness  of  the  accidents  to  its  employees.  If  that  proposition  is  sound, 
there  should  be  no  valid  objection  to  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other 
nations  and  in  effect  laying  and  applying  such  a  tax  in  the  form  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  employees.  The  number  of  prematurely  disabled  work- 
men and  of  the  families  of  those  killed  or  disabled  in  hazardous  occupations 
is  already  seriously  large,  and  with  the  growth  of  industry  is  increasing 
ominously.  The  question  whether  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance 
should  not  be  adopted  to  remedy  their  hard  conditions  must  therefore  soon 
arise  in  this  country  and  in  this  state.  I  hope  that  the  statistics  which  this 
Department  is  now  gathering  will  materially  aid  in  deciding  that  question 
rightly. 

"The  present  tendency  in  this  state  seems  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  work- 
man's position  in  case  of  accident  by  making  employers  liable  for  damages  for 
injuries  resulting  from  the  ne^igenee  of  fellow- workmen.  Leaving  aside  the 
objections  that  it  exposes  employers  to  uncertain  liabilities  for  negligence  fat 
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which  they  are  not  morally  responsible,  that  it  imposes  upon  the  state  the 
expense  of  supplying  the  machinery  for  extensive  litigation,  and  that  in 
practice  it  diverts  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  recoveries  to  attorneys, 
it  is  moreover  in  relation  to  workingmen  vitally  defective  because  it  affords 
them  no  immediate  or  certain  relief,  and  still  leaves  them  to  suffer  unre- 
lieved—  except  by  charity  —  all  the  consequences  of  strictly  industrial  acci- 
dents not  caused  by  negligence." 

The  participation  of  legislatures  in  the  movement  has  thus  far 
been  limited  to  investigation,  if  exception  be  made  of  the  co- 
operative insurance  law  enacted  in  Maryland  in  19Q2  which 
provided  for  optional  insurance  in  certain  industries  to  secure 
release  from  additional  liability  imposed  by  the  act  upon  em- 
ployers, but  was  soon  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  In 
1904  a  Massachusetts  Committee  on  the  Kelations  between  Em- 
ployer and  Employee,  made  a  imanimous  recommendation  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  risque  professionnel  and  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  draft  bill,  modeled  on  the  British  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  In  1905  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  Commission,  which  pre- 
sented a  report  in  March,  1907,  recommending  the  enactment  of 
an  accident  insurance  law.    The  Commission's  bill  is  reprinted 


Both  the  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  commissions  included 
representative  manufacturers  and  business  men,  who  were  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  new  doctrine  as  were  the  representatives 
of  workingpeople.  The  bills  also  received  support  from  many 
employers,  whose  farsighted  and  broadminded  views  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  argument  before  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture by  Towner  K.  Webster,  president  of  the  Webster  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Chicago. 

"  Every  manufacturer  figures  that  he  will  charge  off  so  much  a  year  for  de- 
preciation in  buildings  and  tools.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  should  do  so.  His  tools  wear  out  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  if 
he  keeps  them  on  the  books  all  that  time  he  is  simply  fooling  himself,  and  if 
he  keeps  his  buildings  on  his  books  without  any  depreciation,  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  So  every  manufacturer  who  wants  really  to  prove  out, 
charges  off  each  year.  Last  year,  I  remember  our  balance  sheet  showed  that 
we  charged  off  something  over  $20,000.  Do  I  go  grumbling  around  and  saying 
that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  thus  charge  off  $20,000?  Why,  no;  it  is  the 
depreciation.  Now,  friends,  in  God's  name,  why  should  we  not  allow  for  the 
depreciation  in  men?    Is  it  a  small  thing  that  a  man  uses  himself  up  in 
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making  our  civilization,  and  bo  that  we  must  not  charge  it  oiT?  We  do  know 
that  for  every  thousand  pounds  of  lead  that  we  manufacture  it  costs  some- 
body something.  To  the  man  who  is  breathing  this  poison  into  his  lungs  it 
costs  something.  Now,  should  he  and  his  children  bear  all  this  burden,  or 
shall  we  charge  it  all  up  against  the  industry?  Let  us  add  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  poimd.  Let  us  distribute  it.  Who  will  know  it?  And  let  us  put  it 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  take  other  industries  in  the  same  way.  We 
well  know  that  in  structural  iron  work  the  loss  of  life  is  fearful;  that  when 
contractors  take  out  this  liability  insurance  the  cost  is  twelve  percent  on  the 
pay  roll.  Now  what  is  that  twelve  percent  paid  for?  That  brings  me  to 
another  part  of  this  discussion  which  seems  to  be  unfair.  That  twelve  percent 
goes  to  a  liability  insurance  company  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turer from  being  sued.   That  is  where  that  money  goes. 

**  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  each  industry  should  take  care  of  the  waste 
in  men,  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  the  industries  themselves.  I  believe 
that  when  it  is  presented  to  the  American  people,  they  will  say  it  is  just  as 
fair  and  just  as  right  to  charge  up  every  year  the  depreciation  in  machinery 
and  in  buildings,  and  that  when  we  have  done  that  we  will  have  only  done 
our  duty  toward  the  great  body  of  laborers,  and  we  will  not  pay  out,  in  my 
judgment,  a  single  cent  more  than  we  are  paying  now.  We  pay  it  all  now  just 
the  same.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  we  are  not  paying  it.  We  are  paying 
it  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  poor  houses,  in  the  degradation,  in  the  pulling  down 
of  all  these  people,  where  they  are  swept  imder  and  become  the  '  submerged 
tenth,'  simply  because  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  them.  Let  us  put  upon 
every  industry,  if  it  is  extra  hazardous,  that  cost.  Tjet  us  pay  it  as  we  should 
pay  any  honest  bill." 

The  Bill  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Insurance  Commission. 

A  Bill  for  an  act  to  facilitate  the  Insurance  of  employees  against  the  conse- 
quences of  accidents  resulting  in  personal  injury  or  death  and  to  permit  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees  with  reference  to  such  accidents. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly :  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employer  to  make  a 
contract  in  writing  with  any  employee  whereby  the  parties  may  ajfree  that  the 
employee  shall  become  insured  against  accident  occurring  In  the  course  of 
employment  which  results  in  personal  injury  or  death,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  In  consideration  of  such  Insurance  the  employer 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  acts  or  omissions  by  reason  of  which 
he  would  without  such  contract  become  liable  toward  such  employee  or  toward 
the  legal  representative,  widow,  widower,  or  next  of  kin,  of  such  employee. 

§  2.  Such  insurance  shall  be  effected  In  some  casualty  Insurance  company, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  or  admitted  to  do  business  in 
this  State,  provided  that  any  employer  employing  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
(1500)  employees  may  estiibllsh  an  insurance  fund  from  sums  contributed  by  him- 
self and  his  employees,  upon  condition  that  he  undertake  and  agree  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  in  insurance  benefits  that  may  arise  out  of  the  inadequacy  of  such 
fund.  Such  fund  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  insurance,  and  shall  not  be  Invested  otherwise  than  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
mutual  insurance  corporations,  approved  May  16,  1905.  Provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  election  by  the  insured  employees  of  an  advisory  committee  which  sluiU 
be  kept  Informed  regarding  the  state  of  the  insurance  fund,  and  shall  have  the 
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right  to  examine  the  books  kept  in  connection  therewith.  Such  books  shall 
also  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  insurance  superintendent  of  the  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  books  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this 
State. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  employer,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  advisonr  com- 
mittee, the  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  act  as  depositary  of  the  securities 
in  which  any  such  fund  may  be  invested. 

If  any  employer  desires  to  discontinue  an  insurance  fund  maintained  by  him, 
or  if  he  discontinues  his  business  without  transferring  the  same  to  a  successor  or 
assign  taking  over  and  agreeing  to  maintain  such  fund,  he  shall  notify  the  Insur- 
ance Superintendent  of  his  purpose,  who  shall  thereupon  superrise  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  insurance  fund.  Such  fund  shall  be  distributed  among  those  equi- 
tably entitled  to  it  according  to  their  contributions  (not  taking  into  consideration 
expenses  of  the  management),  and  where  those  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  fund 
cannot  be  discovered  or  ascertained,  the  moneys  remaining  unclaimed  shall  be 
paid  into  the  insurance  department  to  be  held  and  disposed  of  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out 
of  such  fund  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  supervision  including  a  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  of  any  person  or  pen^ns 
(other  than  a  salaried  employee  of  his  office)  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  such  supervision  necessarily  spent  In  connection  therewith. 

S  3.  Such  insurance  shall  cover  the  risk  of  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  employment,  resulting  in  death,  provided  death 
occur  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  such  Injury,  or  resulting  in  dis- 
ability, whether  the  same  be  total  or  partial,  permanent  or  temporary. 

S  4.  The  insurance  In  case  of  death  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  auch  persons, 
being  the  widow,  widower,  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  step- 
father, stepmother,  son,  daughter,  grandson,  granddaughter,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half-sister,  as  are  dependent  wholly  or  in  part  for 
their  support  upon  the  earnings  of  such  employee  (all  of  which  persons  are 
hereinafter  designated  as  dependents  of  such  employee,  or  of  such  of  them  as 
may  be  named  in  the  contract  or  the  policy  to  which  it  refers  and  the  persons 
for  whose  benefit  such  insurance  is  made  shall  be  bound  by  the  agreement 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

I  5.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act  the  benefits  payable 
under  such  insurance  shall  be  at  least  as  follows: 

(i)  In  case  of  death. 

(a)  If  the  employee  insures  for  the  benefit  of  any  dependents  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  wages  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  his  wages  in  the  employ- 
ment of  said  employer  during  a  period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  accident, 
but  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  paynaents  made  under  such  insurance  or  any  lump 
sum  paid  in  redemption  thereof  may  be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  period 
of  the  employee's  employment  by  said  employer  has  been  less  than  said  three 
years,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during 
the  period  of  his  actual  employment  by  said  employer. 

If  the  employee  insures  for  the  benefit  only  of  persons  partly  dependent 
upon  his  wages  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  a  sum  equal  to  the  payments 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wholly  dependent  less  six  times  the  average 
annual  earnings,  or  If  employed  for  less  than  a  year,  then  less  three  hundred 
times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  said  dependent  person  or  persons  partly 
dependent  on  his  wages. 

(c)  If  the  employee  leaves  no  dependents,  then  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
his  medical  attendance  shall  be  paid;  and  in  addition,  burial  expenses  not  less 
than  f75  nor  more  than  |100  shall  be  paid. 
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And  the  contract  or  the  policy  therein  referred  to  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment, instead  of  a  lamp  snm,  of  a  weekly  ram  which  in  the  ca«e  of  persons 
wholly  depoident,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  weekly  payment  in  case  of  total 
disability  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  which  in  the  case  of  persons  piurtly 
dependent  shall  not  be  less  than  the  weekly  payment  in  case  of  total  disability, 
less  the  amounts  earned  by  the  persons  partly  dependent,  and  which  snm  may 
be  divided  between  the  dependents  in  such  manner  as  such  contract  or  policy 
may  provide  or  as  may  otherwise  be  agreed  npon;  or  snch  contract  or  policy 
may  provide  for  a  combination  of  lump  sums  and  weekly  payments,  or  for  th6 
subBtitntion  of  one  for  the  other. 

(II)  In  case  of  Injury  not  resulting  in  death,  where  total  disability  results  from 
the  injury,  a  weekly  payment  during  the  period  of  such  disability  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Insured,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  wages  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  If  he  has  been  so  long  em- 
ployed by  the  contracting  employer;  If  not,  then  a  weekly  benefit  during  the 
period  of  such  disability  which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  wages  during  such  shorter  period  as  he  has  been  In  the  employment  of 
said  employer. 

(III)  In  case  of  Injury  not  resulting  In  death,  where  partial  disability  results, 
such  weekly  payment  shall  be  made  during  the  period  of  such  partial  disability 
as  Is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weekly  benefit  payment  during  the 
period  of  total  disability  and  the  average  amount  which  the  Injured  person 
is  able  to  earn  after  the  accident.  Loss  by  actual  separation  at  or  above 
the  wrists  or  ankles  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot, 
or  the  Irrevocable  loss  of  both  eyes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  total  dis- 
ability; the  loss  by  actual  separation  at  or  above  the  wrist  or  ankle  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  total  disability;  and  the  loss  of  one  eye 
shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  total  disability.  Total  disability  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  inability  to  carry  on  any  gainful  occupation. 

Tho  contract  or  the  policy  herein  referred  to  may  provide  that  no  benefits 
shall  be  paid  In  case  of  any  Injury  which  does  not  Incapacitate  the  employee  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

§  6.  Any  contract,  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  shall 
provide  that  the  employer  shall  contribute  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
surance premiums  |ind  the  employees  shall  contribute  the  remainder  of  the 
premiums.  In  case  the  employer  provides  any  insurance  fund  out  of  con- 
tributions made  by  himself  and  his  own  employees  as  above  provided,  such 
employer  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  management  of  such  fund 
and  all  contributions  shall  be  paid  into  such  fund  without  any  deduction  by 
reason  of  such  expense. 

§  7.  The  contract  may  provide  that  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Insurance  the  employee  shall  give  reasonable  and  timely  notice 
to  his  employer,  to  be  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  of  any  accident  which 
may  entitle  him  to  the  benefits  of  such  insurance,  and  that  he  shall  submit  him- 
self to  medical  examination  as  required  by  the  employer  at  the  employer's 
expense. 

S  8.  The  contract  may  provide  that  the  premium  payable  by  the  employees 
shall  be  deducted  from  their  wages.  An  employer  who  shall  wilfully  and  feloni- 
ously appropriate  the  amounts  so  deducted  from  the  wages  to  any  use  other 
than  the  payment  of  Insurance  premiums  as  stipulated  In  the  contract,  shall  be 
guilty  of  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 

§  9.  The  contract  between  the  employer  and  employee  may  provide  that 
the  Insurance  premiums  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  to  be  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  employees  or  by  the  employer  and  the  employees  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  voting  arrangements  as  the  contract  may  specify.  The 
payment  of  the  premiums  to  the  treasurer  shall  relieve  the  employer,  and  the 
penalty  above  prescribed  for  misappropriation  of  the  funds  required  to  be  ap- 
plied to  insurance  shall  apply  to  such  treasurer. 
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I  10.  In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  premlnmt  within  one  month  after  the 
same  are  payable,  the  insurance  company  ahall  within  two  months  after  the 
expiration  of  such  month  send  notice  of  such  default  by  mall  to  the  insured 
and  to  the  insurance  superintendent  of  the  State.  The  insurance  policy  or  fhe 
contract  between  the  employer  or  employee  may  specify  a  shorter  period  than 
the  one  herein  provided  for.  Until  the  required  notice  shall  have  been  sent, 
the  policy  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  premium. 

I  11.  The  employer  may  also  advance  the  premiums  of  insurance  for  such 
number  of  employees  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Insurauf^e  company,  and  may  thereupon  be  supplied  by  the  insurance 
company  with  blank  policies  to  be  filled  in  by  him  with  the  name  of  uny 
beneficiary  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  be  executed  by  him  as  agent 
of  such  company;  and  he  may  thereupon  reimburse  himself  for  the  amounts 
payable  by  the  employee  by  deducting  the  same  from  the  wages  of  such 
employee. 

I  12.  Such  contract  may  provide  that  upon  termination  of  his  employment, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  employee  and  his  dependents  shall  cease  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  insurance  except  as  regards  accidents  occurring 
before  the  termination  of  his  employment. 

I  18.  Such  contract  may  provide  that  any  controversy  regarding  the  extent 
of  disability  or  the  extent  of  dependency,  or  any  controversy  between  dependents 
as  to  the  amounts  payable  to  them  respectively,  shall  be  settled  by  arbltratioji, 
the  arbitrators  to  be  named  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and  sbouM 
the  parties  fail  to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  then  the  arbitrator  to  be  nam^d 
by  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  accident  happened, 
and  the  award  of  such  arbitrator  shall  be  binding  upon  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee  or  his  dependents  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  14.  Any  insurance  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  liable  to  attachment  by  trustee,  garnishee,  or  other  process,  and  shall 
not  be  slezed,  taken,  appropriated  or  applied  by  any  legal  or  equitable  process, 
or  by  operation  of  law,  to  pay  any  debt  or  liability  of  the  insured  or  any 
beneficiary,  nor  shall  any  claim  to  insurance  money  be  assignable  by  the  payee 
before  the  same  is  paid. 

I  16.  A  contract  for  insurance  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall 
not  relieve  the  employer  from  liability  for  any  accident  due  to  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  lawful  directions  of  any  competent  administrative  authority 
given  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  employees,  unless  If  shall  hilve  been  Im- 
possible to  carry  out  such  directions  by  the  time  that  the  accident  happened,  or 
unless  the  enforcement  of  such  directions  has  been  suspended  by  the  order  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

S  16.  Every  employer  shall  file  with  the  Insurance  Superintendent  a  copy 
of  the  form  of  contract  and  policy  which  he  shall  use  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  in  the  event  of  such  form  being  departed  from  In  any  particular 
case,  shall  also  file  a  copy  of  such  particular  contract.  If  be  shall  fall  to 
do  so  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50.00,  In  each  case  to  be  recovered  In  an 
action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

§  17.  A  quarterly  report  of  all  settlements  and  payments  of  Insurance 
benefits  shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  Insurance  Superintendent.  If 
such  employer  shall  fall  to  make  such  report  In  thirty  days  after  demand  by 
the  Insurance  Superintendent,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $60.00,  to  be 
recovered  In  an  action  of  debt  In  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State. 

S  18.  The  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  prepare  blanks  of  contract  and 
policies  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  distribute  the 
same  upon  application  free  of  charge. 

§  19.  Nothing  In  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorising  any 
employer  and  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  employer  to  require  any  employee 
or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  or  of  the 
continuance  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  to  continue  In 
Buch  contract,  such  as  Is  authorized  to  be  made  by  section  1  of  this  Act. 
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Recent  Statistics  of  Accident  Insurance  in  Germany. 

The  tliree  branches  of  the  national  insurance  system  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  order  of  their  establishment,  are  sickness,  accident 
and  infirmity  (invalidity  and  old  age)  insurance.  The  accident 
statistics  are,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  minor  acci- 
dents, resulting  in  disablement  for  a  shorter  period  than  three 
months,  are  not  compensated  from  the  accident  insurance  funds  at 
all,  but  are  treated  as  cases  of  sickness. 

In  21  years  the  funds  raised  under  the  compulsory  insurance 
system,  have  aggr^ated  $1,750,000,000,  of  which  the  employers 
have  contributed  46  per  cent,  the  workmen  and  other  insured  per- 
sons 41  per  cent  and  the  government  6  per  cent,  while  the  remain- 
ing 9  per  cent  came  from  interest  on  accumulated  funds,  etc.* 

In  the  same  period  the  expenditures  have  been  $1,400,000,000 
(5,627,416,847  marks),  of  which  $130,000,000  (520,049,584 
marks),  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  were  used  in  operating  expenses, 
the  remainder  having  gone  directly  to  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
form  of  benefits,  annuities,  pensions,  etc.  In  the  accident  insur- 
ance system  alone  the  administrative  expenses  were  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditures,  which  is  a  very  low  ratio  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  insurance  companies.  In  the  manufacturing  and 
building  industries,  the  cost  of  management  in  1905  figured  to  25 
cents  per  person  insured,  IJ  marks  (30  cents)  per  ^,000  marks  of 
wages,  and  21  marks  per  accident. 

♦The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  branch  of  the  insur- 
ance system  from  the  several  sources  mentioned;  amounts  are  given  in  the  German  mark, 
which  is  equivalent  to  23.8  cents: 

Insurance  AaAiNsr — 


Sickness 

Accident 

Infirmity 

CONTBIBUTORS. 

(1886-1906). 

(1886-1905). 

(1891-1906). 

Total. 

Employers  

911,900,732 

1,475.922,656 

910.334,798 

3,298,158,186  = 

46% 

Workmen .... 

2,081,434.626 

910,334,798 

2,991,769,424  = 

41% 

386,826,214 

386.826,214  = 

6% 

Interest,  etc. . 

148,460.417 

195.642.512 

324.102.875 

668,205,804  = 

9% 

Total  

3,141,795.775 

1,671,565.168 

2.531.598.685 

7,344.959.628  = 

100% 

EXPENDITUIIES. 

Administrative 

expenses..  . . 

169.105,822 

219,055.200 

131,888.562 

520,049.584 

Indemnities. . . 

2,761,291,038 

1,193,906,302 

1.162.169.923 

6,107,367,263 

Total  

2,920.396,860 

1,412.961,502 

1,294,058,485 

5.627.416.847 

Accumulated 

226,106,493 

258.603.666 

1,237,540,200 

1,722.260,359 

— Stalistisches  Jahrbuch  fllr  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1907. 
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The  number  of  persons  insured  against  accident  can  not  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  because  there  is  inevitably  some  duplication  of  those 
who  change  their  occupation,  as  do  laborers  on  farms,  construction 
work,  etc  The  aggregate  of  the  persons  insured  in  the  various 
branches  in  1905  was  20,242,512,  and  the  government  authorities 
estimate  the  number  counted  twice  at  1^  million.  Even  then  the 
number  insured  exceeds  the  number  of  wage  earners,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  salaried  workers  and  small  proprietors 
(working  on  their  own  account  but  employing  no  workmen)  are 
insured.  There  is  no  obligation  to  be  insured  resting  on  em- 
ployees earning  more  than  3,000  marks  ($714)  per  annum. 

The  accompanying  tables  contain  the  more  important  statistics 
concerning  industrial  accidents  in  Germany.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  number  of  accidents  has  increased  relatively  as  well  as 
actually.  The  superficial  explanation  of  the  increase  would  be 
growing  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  but  this  ex- 
planation is  not  borne  out  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistics. 
The  more  exact  statistics  of  the  66  trade  associations  which  em- 
brace virtually  all  the  workmen  outside  of  agricTilture  and  forestry 
and  the  government  railway  service  and  navy  yards,  show  that  the 
relative  number  of  workmen  killed  or  disabled  for  life  has  been 
decreasing  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  ratio  of  minor  in- 
juries has  increased  in  Germany  as  it  has  in  other  countries  that 
make  increasing  use  of  machinery. 

The  expenses  of  the  accident  insurance  system  in  1905  were 
175,594,500  marks  ($44,000,000)  and  the  receipts  178,965,632 
marks,  of  which  157,822,737  marks  were  derived  from  assessments 
on  the  employers  and  the  remainder  from  interest  on  reserves,  etc. 
Data  as  to  wages  are  given  only  for  the  66  industrial  associations 
outside  of  agriculture  and  government  works  and  in  these  asso- 
ciations the  employers  were  assessed  117,700,000  marks  ($29,000,- 
000)  on  a  total  payroll  of  6,996,660,700  ($1,749,000,000)  ;  that 
is  to  say  they  paid  an  average  of  $17  for  each  $1,000  expended  in 
wages  in  1905.  Each  trade  association  is  charged  only  with  its 
own  accidents,  but  it  can  penalize  those  of  its  members  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  follow  out  its  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents by  augmenting  their  premiums  above  the  regular  assessment. 
The  assessments  naturally  vary  from  one  industry  to  another, 
being  very  low  in  the  tobacco  trade  associations  and  relatively  high 


in  mining,  vehicle  driving,  etc. 
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GERMAN  accident  STATISTICS.  • 
1.  All  Ba^kifCinB  or  Tsm  Compulsobt  Accidbnt  Inktbancb  Ststbm. 


1886. . 
1887. . 
1888. . 
1880. . 
1890. . 
1801. . 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1894.  . 
1895. . 
1806.. 
1807. . 
1808.. 
1800.. 
1000.  . 
1001. . 
1003.. 
1003.. 
1004. . 
1005.. 


Number  of 
names  on 
insurance- 

roUs.t 


3,725,313 
4, 121,537 
10 , 343 , 678 
13,374,566 
13.619.750 
18,015.286 
18,014,280 
18, 118,850 
18, 191.747 
18.389.468 
17,605. 190 
17 . 947 . 447 
18,246,013 
18 , 604 , 1 24 
18,S92,S91 
18,866.712 
19.0S2,758 
19.465.422 
19,876,055 
20,242,512 


Number 
of  persons 
injured. 


100.150 
115,570 
138.050 
174.874 
200.001 
224.337 
236,265 
264.130 
282,082 
310.130 
351.780 
382,117 
407.522 
443,313 
454.341 
476.260 
488.707 
530.507 
583.065 
600,160 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents 
per 
1,000 
names. 


acctobnts  indemnified  (l.  such  as  en- 
tailed disablement  fob  at  least  three 
months). 


27.6 
28.0 
tl3.3 
13.0 
14.7 
12.5 
13.1 
14.6 
15.6 
16.9 
20.0 
21.3 
22.2 
23.8 
24.1 
25.2 
25.6 
27.3 
29.4 
80.1 


Total 
number. 


10.540 
17,102 
21.236 
31,449 
42,038 
51.209 
55,654 
62.729 
69,619 
75,527 
86.403 
92,326 
9S,023 
106.036 
107,654 
117,336 
121,284 
129.375 
137,673 
141,121 


Fatal. 


2.716 
3,270 
3 , 692 
5,260 
6.047 
6,428 
5,911 
6,336 
6,361 
6,448 
7,  101 
7,416 
7,984 
8,124 
8.567 
8.501 
7,975 
8.370 
8,752 
8,928 


Perma- 
nent dis- 
abiUty. 


1.778 
3,166 
2,216 
2.908 
2,708 
2,595 
2.664 
2,507 
1,784 
1,706 
1.547 
1,507 
1.139 
1.326 
1,390 
1,446 
1,435 
1,538 
1,604 
1,487 


Number  of 
survivors 
or  depend- 
ents. 


5,935 
7,083 
7,764 
10,594 
11,337 
12,837 
11,835 
12.763 
12,296 
12.800 
13.953 
14.644 
16.004 
16.076 
17,216 
17,324 
16,924 
18.587 
19.100 
19,086 


*  Atlas  und  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicherung  des  Deutschen  Reicbs  (Supplement  to 
Reicha-Arbeitsblatt,  June,  1904):  Statistlsches  Jahrbuch  f(ir  das  Deutsche  Reich.  1907. 

t  The  number  of  persons  insured  is  considerably  smaller  owing  to  unavoidable  duplica- 
tions. 

t  Ratio  reduced  in  1888  by  extension  of  the  law  to  agriculture,  etc. 
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Industrial  or  Trade  Associations  (66),  Exclusive  of  Agriculture  and 
Government  Works  (Railways). 


INDEMNIFIED  INJURIES. 

TEAR. 

Number  of 
persons 
insured. 

Number 
injured. 

Total 
number. 

PERMANENT  DIS- 
ABILITY. 

Tempo- 
rarily dis- 
abled 
(more  than 

three 
months). 

Fatal. 

Com- 
plete. 

Partial. 

1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1002. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


473,435 
861 , 560 
320 , 663 
742,548 
926 . 672 
09.^,412 
07S, 132 
1 OS, 973 
24;i.Ud5 
409.218 
734.680 
042,618 
316.834 
658.671 
928.894 
884,076 
100.537 
466.484 
849.120 
195,732 


(a) 
92.319 
106,001 
121,164 
139.549 
149.188 
162.674 
165.003 
182.120 
190.744 
205.019 
233,319 
252.382 
270,907 
298.918 
310,105 
310.576 
326,566 
356,202 
392.658 
414,445 


Actual  numbers. 


9,723 
16,970 
18,809 
22,340 
26,403 
28.289 
28,619 
31,171 
32,797 
33,728 
38,538 
41,746 
44.881 
49,175 
61,697 
55,525 
57,244 
60,550 
65,205 
68.360 


2.422 
2.956 
2,943 
3,382 
3,697 
3,634 
3.282 
3.589 
3,438 
3.644 


.040 
.252 
.613 
.772 
,108 
,979 
,572 
4,720 
4.976 
6.164 


(&)  RcUio  of  injuriet  to 
27.4 
27.6 
28.0 
29.4 
30.3 
31.9 
32.6 
36.2 
36.37 
37.90 
40.69 
41.77 
42.89 
44.89 
44.76 
46.42 
45 .99 
47.70 
50.02 
60.67 


each  1 
2.89 
4.14 
4.36 
4.71 
6.29 
6.66 
6.64 
6.03 
6.26 
6.24 
6.72 
6.91 
7.10 
7.39 
7.46 
8.07 
8.06 
8.11 
8.31 
8.34 


000  persons 

0.70 
0.77 
0.68 
0.71 
0.72 
0.71 
0.66 
0.69 
0.65 
0.67 
0.71 
0.70 
0.73 
0.72 
0.74 
0.72 
0.64 
0.63 
0.63 
0.63 


1,648 
2,827 
1,886 
2,331 
1,869 
1,670 
1,607 
1,377 
855 
780 
695 
625 
638 
581 
692 
695 
605 
621 
603 
672 

insured, 

0.46 
0.73 
0.43 
0.49 
0.37 
0.32 
0.30 
0.27 
0.16 
0.15 
0.10 
0.10 
0.08 
0.09 
0.08 
0.09 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.07 


3,780 
8.126 
10,270 
12.788 
16.109 
17.481 
18.049 
19,740 
20,026 
19.312 
20,261 
21,247 
22.348 
23,837 
24,790 
26,158 
26,680 
27,427 
28,868 
29,423 


1.13 
2.11 
2.38 
2.70 
3.23 
3.42 
3.65 
3.82 
8.82 
3.67 
3.63 
3.62 
3.64 
3.58 
3.68 
3.80 
3.76 
3.68 
3.68 
3.69 


1.973 
2,061 
3,710 
3,839 
4.828 
5.604 
5.781 
6.465 
8,479 
9.992 
13,652 
15,622 
17,382 
19,985 
21,207 
23,793 
25,387 
27,782 
30,768 
33,211 


0.69 
0.63 
0.86 
0.81 
0.97 
1.10 
1.14 
1.26 
1.62 
1.85 
2.38 
2.69 
2.75 
3.00 
3.06 
3.46 
3.58 
3.72 
3.92 
4.05 
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Numerical  Strength  of  Trade  Unions  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  following  pages  appear  the  latest  statistics  available  con- 
cerning trade  unions  in  the  principal  countries  which  are  included 
in  the  summary  table  below  with  other  countries  not  represented 
among  the  special  articles : 

Source  of  A^eregate 
couNTRT.  Date.  information.  membership. 

^United  States  and  Canada                       1907  Estimated   2, 300 . 000 

♦Germany  (Av'ge)  1906  Unions   2.216, 166 

♦Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Jan .  1 ,  1906  Government   1 , 887 , 823 

France  Jan.  1,1906  Government   836,134 

♦Austria  Jan.  1,  1907  Unions   448,270 

♦Italy                                               1906-7  Government   426 , 184 

New  York  April,    1907  Government   414 , 718 

♦Hungary  Jan.  1,  1907  Unions   168,332 

♦Belgium  Jan.  1,1906  Unions   148,483 

♦Sweden  Nov.,    1906  Unions   126 , 272 

Australia  Jan.  1,  1904  Government   100,626 

Denmark  Jan.  1,  1907  Unions   99,062 

Switzerland                                          1906  Unions   67,300 

Netherlands                                         1904  Unions   37 , 72 1 

Spain  March,  1906  Unions   36,667 

New  25ealand                                        1904  Government   27,714 

♦Norway  Jan.  1.  1907  Unions   26,000 

For  several  countries  no  recent  data  are  available,  although  this 
applies  rather  to  the  smaller  countries;  of  the  larger  countries, 
however,  the  latest  figures  published  by  the  government  are  those 
for  December  31,  1904,  which  were  summarized  in  the  Bulletin 
of  September,  1906.  The  Australian  figures  for  1904  pertain 
only  to  registered  trade  unions,  which  include  but  a  minority  of 
unionists  in  Victoria  and  the  colonies  that  have  not  established 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  crudely  esti- 
mated. At  the  period  of  largest  expansion  two  or  three  years  ago, 
union  leaders  claimed  a  membership  of  2^  million  in  this  country. 
"While  the  membership  has  fallen  off  in  numbers  since,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  aggregate  still  remains  larger  than  that  of  Germany, 
which  has  now  outstripped  England,  the  mother  of  Trade 
Unionism. 

*See  special  article  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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AMEEICAN  LABOB  OBGANIZATIONS. 


The  membership  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  can  only 
be  stated  approximately,  as  there  are  numerous  organizations  that 
publish  no  figures  and  many  others  claim  no  accuracy  for  the 
figures  that  they  do  publish;  even  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  does  not  obtain  accurate  reports  as  to  the  membership  of 
the  affiliated  national  unions.  The  only  figures  published  by  the 
Federation  are  those  showing  the  voting  strength  of  the  affiliated 
unions,  which  is  based  on  the  average  number  of  members  paying 
per  capita  tax  to  the  Federation.  This  naturally  prevents  over- 
statement and  some  unions  prefer  to  make  very  conservative  re- 
turns. Thus  the  iron  molders'  union  which  according  to  its  official 
journal  of  May,  1906,  had  90,692  members,  is  credited  in  the 
Federation  returns  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1906,  with  a 
membership  of  45,000.  Taking  the  figures  as  reported,  however, 
and  estimating  the  membership  of  certain  other  organizations 
which  publish  no  figures,  the  following  totals  are  arrived  at: 

I.  American  Federation  of  Labor   *1, 444, 200 

IT.  Railway  employees:! 

Carmen,  and  clerks  (estimated)   30,000 

Conductors   36 , 500 

Engineers  (1907)   62, 340 

Firemen   58,849 

Trainmen   83,807 


These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  absolute  strength  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States,  but  are  useful  in  making  comparisons 
with  previous  years.  The  total  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
1905.  While  in  this  State  the  effects  of  the  trade  depression  of 
1903-4  were  felt  by  the  labor  organizations  in  1904  and  1905, 
with  a  recovery  in  1906,  in  the  country  at  large,  the  gains  made 
by  the  trade  unions  in  1906  were  virtually  canceled  by  the  losses ; 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  fact,  sustained  a  net  loss  of 
50,000  in  its  average  membership  for  the  year,  although  its  re- 
ceipts were  larger  than  in  1905,  thus: 

^Includes  members  in  Canada. 

fFour  unions  of  railway  employees  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  namely,  the  car 
workers,  switchmen,  telegraphers  and  trackmen  (see  table  on  following  page). 

^Including  the  box  makers  and  sawyers,  bricklayers  and  masons,  marine  engineers,  glass 
blowers,  letter  carriers,  miners  (Western  Federation),  plasterers,  stone  cutters,  stone  masons 


III.  Other  national  unionst  

IV.  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  general  organizations  or  federations 


261.500 
150.000 
115.000 


1,970.700 
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1897. . . 
1898. .  . 
1899. . . 
1900. .  . 
1901. .  . 
1902. .  . 
1903. .  . 
1904. .  . 
1905. .  . 
1906. .  . 


Charters  Issued. 


•OS 

Si 

QQ 


20 
12 
36 
101 
127 
138 
174 
104 
68 
67 


189 
182 
405 
734 
782 
877 
1.139 
328 
216 
254 


li 

OS 


217 
203 
450 
849 
916 
1.024 
1,333 
443 
287 
317 


Gains  in 
mem- 
ber- 
8hip.< 


62.292 
34.280 
141.390 
300,446 
361,410 
283,827 
616,731 
253.486 
38,326 
73.473 


Net 
gain  in 
mem- 
ber- 
ship.! 


J7,490 
14,791 
71,406 
198.899 
239.216 
236.862 
441.401  _ 
209.600'tl 
U81.100  1 
S50.100  1 


Total 
member- 
ship.t 


264.825 
278.016 
349.422 
548.321 
787.537 
,024,399 
,465,800 
,675.400 
.494,300 
.444.200 


12 


Re- 
ceipts. 


55 
67 
f  73 
82 
87 
97 
113 
120 
118 
119 


Ex- 
pend- 
itures. 


$18,640 
18.894 
36.757 
71.126 
115.221 
144.498 
247.803 
220,996 
207.418 
217,815 


$19,114 
19,197 
30.591 
68.373 
118,708 
119.087 
196.016 
203.991 
196.170 
218.540 


More  charters  were  issued  in  1906  than  in  1905,  and  the  indi- 
cations all  point  to  a  resumption  of  the  activity  which  attained  its 
height  in  1903  when  1,333  charters  were  issued  and  the  receipts 
aggregated  $247,803  as  compared  with  $217,815  last  year.  Of 
the  larger  unions  aflSliated  with  the  Federaticm  the  carpenters  alone 
chronicled  distinct  gains  in  1906,  when  they  reported  an  average 
monthly  membership  of  163,700  (as  against  143,200  in  the  pre- 
vious year.)  They  still  rank  second,  however,  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  who  had  237,900  members  (261,900  in  the  preceding 
year).  The  painters  paid  per  capita  taxes  on  a  membership  of 
55,500  and  the  retail  clerks  and  the  machinists  on  50,000  each. 
The  iron  molders  were  next  with  45,000  members,  followed  by  the 
compositors  with  43,800  members,  the  teamsters  with  40,200 
(78,300  in  1905)  and  the  cigarmakers  with  39,100.  The  figures 
for  all  imions  in  the  last  three  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

National  Unions  Affiliated  with  thh  Amebican  Fbdbbatton  of  Labob. 

Average  monthly 
memberRhlp  reported. 

NAME  OF  obganization  1904.  1905.  1906. 

American  Federation  of  Labor — local  unions   55,800  28,600  24,500 

Actors*  Nat'I  Protective  Union  of  America   1,100  1,000  1,100 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers*  International 

Union  of  America   16,200  12,000  10,600 

Barbers*  Int*l  Union,  Journeymen   23,600  22,700  23,100 

BUI  Posters  and  Blllers  of  America,  Nat'I  Alliance.  1,300  1,400  1,400 

Blacksmitlis,  Inf  1  Brotherhood  of     10,500  10,000  8,200 

Blast  Furnace  Workers  and  Smelters  of  America, 

Int'l  Association  of   1.500  1,500  t 

•Neglecting  losses. 

tThe  membership  represents  the  number  of  members  paying  dues  to  the  A.  F.  of  L 
averaged  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,  each  year.  1897  to  1901,  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  in  1902-6. 

XThe  official  figures  for  1904  were  1,676,200,  but  they  involve  the  duplication  of  the  slate 
quarrsrmen's  union  with  800  members. 
(I^oss. 

t  Disbanded. 
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National  Unions  Affiliated  with  the   American  Pedebation  of  Labor  — 


Average  monthly 

membership  reported. 

NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America, 

19,000 

13.400 

12,800 

6,500 

6,600 

6,800 

32,000 

32,000 

32,100 

30,500 

34,000 

36.000 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-Cotta  Workers'  Alliance,  Infl. 

7,300 

4,100 

6.400 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Int'l  Ass'n  of. 

11,500 

10,000 

10,000 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

700 

700 

500 

800 

Cap  Makers  of  N.  Amer.,  United  Cloth  Hat  and. . . 

2,900 

2,600 

2,100 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of.. 

5,000 

4.800 

4,300 

Carpenters  and  joiners  of  America.  United  Bro.  of 

155,400 

143,200 

163,700 

5,500 

3,200 

8,100 

10,200 

5,000 

4,900 

4,400 

3,600 

4,200 

Chainmakers'    Nafl  Union  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

600 

600 

600 

40,500 

41.400 

89.100 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

600 

t 

t 

1,200 

1,200 

1,300 

7,100 

5,600 

5.500 

Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated  Lace. 

600 

700 

800 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  Infl  Union  of  

300 

300 

21,000 

21,000 

21.000 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

17,600 

17,500 

17,500 

300 

t 

t 

18,000 

12,200 

12,300 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees,  Int'l  Union  of. . 

2,100 

900 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  Int'l  Uhlon 

3,300 

3.400 

8,200 

Fur  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Int'l  Ass'n  of. 

300 

400 

400 

45,700 

31.900 

24,000 

(garment  Workers'  Union,  Int'l  Ladies'  

2,200 

1,800 

1.300 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.. 

6,600 

7,000 

7,800 

600 

200 

200 

Glass   Snappers'   Nat'I   Protective  Association  of 

America,  Window  

1,100 

1,200 

1.000 

Glass  Workers*  Int'l  Association,  Amalgamated. . . 

1,700 

1,700 

1,600 

Glass  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated  Window. 

5,800 

2,000 

1,100 

800 

Gold  Beaters'  Nat'I  Prot.  Union  of  Am..  United... 

800 

800 

300 

9,900 

10,300 

11,300 

8,500 

8,500 

8,500 

Hod  Carriers'  and   Building  Laborers'    Union  of 

8,500 

4,700 

6,000 

Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Inter- 

4,200 

4,200 

4,100 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  Int'l  Alliance  and 

49,400 

88,700 

84,500 

•  Withdrawn, 
f  Disbanded. 
t  Suspended. 

^m;il;raraated  with  machinists. 
••  Cbartor  revoked. 
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National  Unions  Affiliatbd  with  thb  Amebican  Fbdibation  of  Labob  — 

(Continued) 

Average  monthly 
membership  reported. 

NAHB  OF  oboanization  1004.  1005.  1006. 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America,  Nat'l 

Association  of  Heat,  Frost  and  General   700  300  500 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Ass'n  of  13,500  10,000  10,000 

Jewelry  Workers*  Union  of  America,  Int'l   2,400  700  400 

Knife  Grinders'  Nat'l  Union,  Table   300  300  300 

Knife  Blade  Grinders'  and  Finishers'  Nat'l  Union, 

Pocket   200  300 

Lathers,  Int'l  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal   5,000  4.300  4,000 

Laundry  Workers'  Int'l  Union,  Shirt,  Waist  and..  6,500  4,600  5,500 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Bro.  of.  4,600  4,000  4,000 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated.  2,500  1,000  1,000 
Lithographers'  Int'l  Protective  and  Beneficial  Ass'n 

of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada   3,000 

Longshoremen's  Association,  Int'l   50,000  47,800  34,000 

Machinists,  Int'l  Association  of   55,700  48,500  50,000 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  Int'l  Bro.  of . . . .  12,300  12,000  12,000 

Marble  Workers,  Int'l  Association  of   600  1.000  1.700 

Mattress,  Spring  and  Bedding  Workers'  Int'l  Union  1,500  1,600  t 
Meat   Cutters  and   Butcher  Workmen   of  North 

America,  Amalgamated    34.400  6,200  5,000 

Metal  Mechanics,  Int'l  Association  of  Allied   7,000  8  8 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Work- 
ers' Int'l  Union  of  North  America   12,800  10,300  10,000 

Metal  Workers'  Int'l  Union,  United   0,600 

Mine  Managers  and  Assistants'  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, Nat'l   400  400  400 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United   257,700  261,000  237,000 

Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  Iron   30,000  30.000  45,000 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of   22,000  30,800  35,400 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Wdrkers,  Int'l  Bro.  of   400  400  t 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 

Brotherhood  of    60,700  54,200  65,500 

Paper  Box,  Bag  and  Novelty  Workers'  Int'l  Union.  1,200  000  700 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Bro.  of   8,800  5,000  3,500 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America   3,700  3,600  4,000 

Pavers  and  Rammermen,  Int'l  Union  of   1,000  1,200 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  U.  S.  and  Canada   1.200  1,300  1.500 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  Int'l..  1.700  2,200  2,200 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l.  0,000  0,000  8,000 

Pilots'  Protective  Ass'n  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake   1,000 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam 
Fitters'  Helpers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  United 

Association  of    16,500  15,000  15.000 

Potters,  Nat'l  Bro.  of  Operative   5,800  5,600  5,600 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America, 

United   700  500  600 

Print  Cutters*  Association  of  America,  Nat'l   800  400  400 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States, 

National  Association  of  Machine   400  400  500 

Printers'  Association  of  America,  Machine  Textile.  400  400  400 

•  Withdrawn.  . 
t  Disbanded. 
t  Suspended. 

I  Amalgamated  with  machinists. 
*•  Charter  revoked. 
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National  Unions  Affiliatbd  with  ths  Ambbican  BteSBATiOK  or  LiABOb  — 

iCtmcluded) 

Average  monthly 
memberanlp  reported. 


NAME  OF  OBOANIZATION 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Printers'    Union   of   North   America,    Int'l  Steel 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

200 

200 

200 

16,000 

17,000 

16,600 

Quarry  Workers'  Int'l  Union  of  North  America. . . . 

2,600 

8,600 

8,800 

Roofers  Union  of  America,  Int  1  Slate  and  Tile. . . 

700 

600 

600 

Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated. 

200 

100 

t 

800 

300 

800 

20,100 

19,500 

19,400 

Sheet  Metal  T^orkers*  Int'l  Alliance,  Amalgamated. 

16,800 

18,000 

12,900 

1,400 

1,600 

1  700 

Rhlnwrlfiphts    Jnlnpni  And  Onlkpni  ctf  AniArlf^fl  Na* 

tlrktiol  TTnInn 

8  400 

2,400 

o  nan 

800 

900 

2  500 

2  200 

Stereotypers*   and  Elpctrotypers*   Union   of  North 

2,400 

2.800 

2,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1,600 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America, 

80,000 

80,000 

30,000 

8,100 

200 

200 

t 

15.900 

16,000 

16,600 

84,000 

78,300 

40.200 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Telegraphers*  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial . . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10.500 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,500 

6.000 

Tile   Layers   and    Helpers*    Union,  International 

1.700 

1,400 

1.900 

Tin  Plate  Workers*  Protective  Ass'n  of  America, 

1.600 

1,400 

1,400 

Tobacco  Workers'  Intematicmal  Union  

5,600 

5,400 

6,500 

Travelers*  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers*  In- 

1.500 

1,300 

900 

1,500 

* 

* 

46,700 

46,700 

48.800 

8,000 

2,800 

2,600 

800 

300 

200 

100 

100 

100 

Wire  Weavers*  Protective  Association.  American . . 

300 

300 

300 

Wood  Carvers*  Association  of  North  America,  Int*l. 

2.100 

1,600 

1,600 

Woodsmen  and  Saw  Mill  Workers,  Int'l  Bro.  of . . . . 

1,100 

1,200 

Wood  Workers'  Int'l  Union  of  Amer.,  Amalgamated 

28,800 

20,000 

16.000 

1, 

,675,400 

1,494,300 

1.444.200 

•  Disbanded, 
t  Suspended. 
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The  benefits  paid  to  members  by  national  unions  in  1905  and 
1906  were  as  follows : 

1906.  1906. 

Death  benefits                                                         $742,421  23  $994,974  79 

Death  benefits  (members'  wlyes)                                   24,800  00  87,900  00 

Sick  benefits                                                              582,874  13  663,486  61 

TrareUng  benefits                                                       62,989  71  59,840  93 

Tool  insorance                                                               5,180  41  5,771  09 

Unemployed  benefits                                                    85,050  72  79,582  70 

Total    $1,503,316  20    $1.841,006  12 

There  was  an  increased  expenditure  on  all  the  benefits  except 
the  unemployed  and  traveling  benefits,  which  were  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  in  trade.  The  detailed  figures  are  re- 
printed in  the  following  table.  They  do  not  include  the  consider- 
able sums  expended  in  the  way  of  benefits  by  the  local  lodges  or 
branches  of  the  national  unions  and  not  reported  to  the  national 
oflBcers. 


Benefits  Paid  to  Members  bt  International  Oroanizations  Aftiliatbd  with  the 

A.  F.  OF  L.,  1906.* 


organizations. 


Death 
benefits. 

$500  00 


Actors  

Bakers  and  confection- 
ers  700  00 

Barbers   14,020  00 

Bookbinders   3,500  00 

Boot  and  shoe  workers     13,400  00 

Bridge  and  structural 

iron  workers   10. 800.'00 

Carpenters,  Brother- 
hood  202,284  57 

Carvers,  wood  

Car  workers  

Chainmakers  

Cigarmakers  

Clerks  

Compressed  air  work'rs 

Curtain  operatives.  lace 

Cutting  die  and  cutter 
makers  

Electrical  workers .... 

Engravers,  watch  case   

Flour  and  cereal  mill 
employees  

Foundry  employees. . .         750  00 

Freight  handlers   10,000  00 

Fur  workers   100  00 

Glass  bottle  blowers. .     47,886  20 

Glass  house  employees   

Glass  snappers  

Glass  workers,  amal- 
gamated  845  10 


Death 
benefits, 
members' 

wives. 


$150  00 


Sick 
benefits. 

$600  00 

3,576  54 
38,726  15 

78,609  55 


Traveling 
benefits. 


Unem- 
ployed 
benefits. 


405  00 


80 


:  26,660  00     80,000  00 

2,460  00   

200  00 
200  00 

162,818  82    166,917 

6,719  00  . 
1,000  00  . 
1.400  00  3  i 

25  00  . 
8,100  00  . 


$800  00 

55,293  93 


$35,168  60 


1.150  00 


200  00 


300  00 


80  00 


300  00 


260  00 


2,316  00 


67  00 


600  00 
27  00 


300  00 


100  00 
600  00 


*  Exclusive  of  tool  insurance,  as  follows:  Carvers,  wood,  $488.72;  freight  handlers,  $26; 
pattern  makers,  $6,267.37. 
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Benefits  Paid  to  Members  bt  International  Oroanuations  Ariliated  with  the 

A.  F.  OF  L.,  190« 


organizations. 

Glass  workers,  window 

Granite  cutters  

Grinders,  table  knife . . 

Hatters  

Hotel  and  restaurant 
employees  

Iron,  steel  and  tin 
workers  

Jewelry  workers  

Lathers  

Leather  workers  on 
horse  goods  

Lithographers  

Machinists  

Maintenance  of  way 
employees  

Meat  cutters  and 
butcher  workmen. . . 

Metal  polishers  

Metal  workers,  sheet . . 

Molders,  iron  

Painters  

Pattern  makers  

Paving  cutters,  

Photo-engravers  

Piano  and  organ  w'k'rs 

Plumbers  

Print  cutters  

Printers,  machine  tex- 
tile  

Printing  pressmen  

Quarry  workers  

Railway  employees, 
street  

Sawsmiths  

Slate  and  tile  roofers. . 

Slate  workers  

Spinners,  cotton  mule. 

Stage  employees,  the- 
atrical  

Stereotypers  and  elec- 
trotypers  

Stove  mounters  

Switchmen  

Tailors  

Tobacco  workers  

Travelers'  goods  and 
leather  nov.  workers 

Typographical  Union.. 

Weavers,  goring  

Weavers,  wire  


Death 
benefits. 

$30,000  00 
23.480  45 
200  00 
26.000  00 


Death 
benefits, 
members' 

wives. 


Sick 
benefits 


Traveling 
benefits. 


Unem- 
ployed 
benefits. 

$40,000  00 


19,000  00    $17,432  00 


4,900  00 
900  00 
3,700  00 

2,030  00 
15,832  76 
29,375  00 

10,000  00 


1.848  00 


12,105  00 


2.950  00   

5,389  76   

10,600  00   

62.748  65    173.134  50 

54,447  50    $11,500  00   

  6.136  76 

  600  00 


3,625  20 


900 
1.050 
3,400 
6.500 

599 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


450  00 
11,000  00 

850  00 

13,100  00 
300  00 
1,900  00 
800  00 
600  00 

17,500  00 

1,920  00 
2,000  00 
138,375  00 
12,740  00 
1,500  00 


5,963  31 
29,475  00 
376  00 


12  00 


23,000  00 


200  00 
200  00 


13,000  00 


8,118  00 


150  00 


35^840  00 
200  00 
299  00 


798  00 


Totals   $994,974  79    $37.900  00  $663.436  61    $67.340  93,  $79,582  70 


*  Exclusive  of  tool  insurance,  as  follows:  Carvers,  wood,  $488.72;  freight  handlers,  $26; 
pattern  makers.  $5,257  37. 
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strike 
benefit. 


Sick 
benefit. 


93, MS 
4.950 
21.797 
44,850 
27.812 
143.547 
61,087 
54.402 
13.871 
45.303 
5.202 
18,414 
33.531 
37,477 
18.228 
44.966 
44.039 
27,446 
12,175 
25.118 
12,331 
137,823 
105.215 
85,274 
20,858 
32.888 
9,820 
44,735 


S3 

17 
22 
31 
29 
42 
63 
58 
59 
64 
87, 
89, 
104, 
106, 
112, 
109, 
112, 
111, 
107, 
117, 
134, 
137, 
147, 
163, 
165, 
162, 


987  73 
145  28 
250  56 
551  50 
379  80 

225  50 
900  88 
824  19 
519  94 
660  47 
472  97 
006  30 
391  83 
758  37 
567  06 
208  62 
774  63 
283  60 
785  07 
455  84 
614  11 
403  45 
054  56 

226  18 
917  80 
905  82 


Death  and 

total 
disabiUty 
benefit. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

4 

8 
21 
19 
26 
38 
44 
49 
62 
66 
78 
69 
94 
98 
98 
138 
128 
138 
151 
162 
185 


S75  00 

.674  25 
.690  00 
920  00 
214  00 
820  00 
850  00 
319  75 
175  50 
043  00 
U68  35 
701  97 
458  33 
158  77 
725  98 
768  09 
186  67 
939  83 
•)93  83 
291  00 
456  38 
447  63 
975  91 
752  93 
61S  82 
514  17 


Traveling 
benefit. 


S2.808 
12,747 
20,386 
37.135 
39,632 
26.683 
31.835 
49,281 
42,894 
43 ,  f>40 
37,U14 
53.535 
47,732 
60.475 
42 , 1 54 
41  ti57 
33 . 076 
29  067 
25.237 
24 . 234 
33.238 
44,052 
45.314 
52.521 
58,728 
55 . 293 
50.650 


Out-of- 
work 
benefit. 


S22,760  50 
21,223  50 
17,460  75 
89,402  75 
174,517  25 
166,377  25 
175.767  25 
117.471  40 
70.197  70 
38.037  00 
23.897  00 
27.083  76 
21.071  00 
15.558  00 
29.872  50 
35.168  50 
23.911  00 


Mem- 
ber- 
ship.tt 


2,729 
4.440 
14,604 
11,430 
13,214 
11,371 
12,000 
24,672 
20,560 
17,133 
17,555 
24.624 
24.221 
26.678 
26.788 
27.828 
27,760 
27,318 
26.347 
26.460 
28.994 
33.955 
33.974 
37,023 
39,301 
41.536 
40,075 
39,250 


Cash 
balance. 


$5 

11 
37 
77 
126 
70 
85 
172 
227 
239 
285 
383 
421 
603 
456 
340 
236 
177 
194 
227 
292 
314 
321 
361 
405 
589 
688 
714 


.066  22 
.151  62 
.740  79 
.506  29 
.783  30 
.078  30 
.511  46 
813  25 
288  24 
190  53 
136  54 
072  82 
950  06 
829  20 
732  13 
788  06 
213  05 
033  12 
240  30 
507  01 
407  95 
806  24 
124  33 
811  29 
117  91 
234  20 
679  18 
506  14 


AUSTRIA. 

Since  1901  the  national  trade  union  commission  has  published 
statistics  in  its  organ  Die  Oewerkschaft  of  Vienna.  The  figures 
of  1906,  which  recently  appeared,!!  are  restricted  to  workingmen's 
associations  pursuing  strictly  trade  union  objects  and,  therefore, 
omit  two  classes  of  societies  hitherto  included  —  the  trade  clubs, 
which  are  chiefly  educational  societies,  and  the  general  unions  or 
mixed  assemblies.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
movement  since  1892 : 

Total 

member-  Trade  Unions. 

ship  of 

End  of —  all  work-  *  ■  —  » 

ingrmen's  National  District       .  ,  Member-  xnp-^-p  Female 

societies.  branches,     org.  ship.  members. 

1892                  70.343  10  474  240  724  46.606    2.216 

1896                117.946  17  775  284  1.076  98,669  52,063  3,448 

1890                157.773  30  1,284  242  1,556  119,334  20.665  5.556 

1901                152,604  32  1.273  266  1.571  119,050  111284  5,378 

1902                164,488  47  1,397  241  1,685  135,178  16,128  5,888 

1903                177.592  51  1.623  192  1.866  154.665  19.487  0.519 

1904                 205.651  45  2.108  121  2.274  189.121  34.456  13.055 

1905   47  2.964  100  3,111  323,090  133,978  28,402 

1006   49  4,062  89    448,270  125.171  42.190 


♦Weekly  dues.  10  cents.         tWeekly  dues.  15  cents.         {Weekly  dues,  20  cents. 
IThe  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1,  1886,  closed  on  October  31. 
fWeekly  dues.  25  cents.         •♦Weekly  dues,  30  cents. 

TfExclusive  of  members  paying  only  15  cents  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1887, 
respectively. 

nQuoted  in  Sociale  Rundtchau,  July,  1907.  YHDecrease. 
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The  actual  growth  in  19(>6  (net  increase  of  125,171)  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  the  per- 
centage of  increase  was  of  course  considerably  smaller  (38.7  per 
cent  as  contrasted  with  70.8  per  cent  in  1905). 

There  are  ten  national  unions  that  have  10,000  or  more  mem- 
bers, as  follows:  Iron  and  metal  workers,  53,023;  railway  em- 
ployees, 46,934;  textile  workers,  44,221;  building  laborers,  39,- 
562 ;  wood  workers,  28,  596 ;  mine  workers,  27,989 ;  paper,  rubber 
and  chemical  workers,  20,027 ;  printers  and  type  founders,  12,512 ; 
brewery  workers,  10,296;  foundry  workers,  10,293.  The  most 
strongly  organized  trade  is  that  of  the  printers  who  claim  to  have 
in  their  union  four-fifths  of  all  printers ;  other  imions  embracing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  the  dock  workers,  65  per  cent ; 
china  and  porcelain  workers,  40  per  cent;  railway  employees,  38 
per  cent;  paper  and  chemical  workers,  36  per  cent;  building 
laborers,  34  per  cent;  leather  workers,  33  per  cent. 

BELGIUM. 

In  default  of  oflScial  data,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  statistics  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  which  are  believed  to  understate  the 
strength  of  workingmen's  unions  outside  of  that  organization. 
According  to  this  information*  the  growth  in  membership  has  been 
as  follows : 

Number  of 
members 
.       of  aU 

At  End  organisi^ 
OF —  tions. 
1889   62.350 

1901   73.291 

1902   101.460 

1906   148.483 

The  membership  at  the  end  of  1905  was  composed  of  94,151 
members  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  34,833 
neutrals  or  independents,  17,814  in  Catholic  unions  and  1,685 
Liberal  unions.  The  distribution  by  industries  and  trades  was 
as  follows : 

Affiliated 
with  the 
Socialist 

1889.         1905.  Labor  Inde- 

INDU8TRIE8.  Dcc.  31.     Dec.  31.       Party.   Catholics,  pendents.  liberals. 

Textiles   9.070       28,162  11,435         5.332       11.146  250 

Clothing   1,100         1.680  290         1.154  236  

Metals   8.196       10.564  7,820         1,124        1,580  40 

Mines   13,597       60.895  60.000  895   

Building   481         6.304  1.907        3.239        1.128  30 

Food   473  948  370  168  390  20 

*Corre8pondemblaU  der  Generalkommiasion  der.Gewerkschaften  Deutichlands,  17  Nov.  1906  • 
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Indubtbim. 

Furniture  and  wood 
work  

Leather  and  hides. . 

Transportation  

Quarries  

Glass  

Chemicals  

Printing  

Tobacco  

Art  goods  and  scien- 
tific instruments. . 

Paper  

Pottery  

Laborers  

Miscellaneous  

Commerce  and  trade 

Domestic  employ- 
ment  

Agricultural  workers 

Public  employment . 

Total  


1889. 
Dea3L 


2,326 
1,083 
11.007 
3,293 
6.150 


1905. 
Dec.  31. 


4.956 
3.406 
8,421 
3!483 
6,200 


AfflUated 
with  the 
Socialist 
Labor 

Party.  Catholics. 


Inde- 
pendents. Liberals. 


2,700 
907 
608 

3,000 
300 


1,541 
1.049 
1.045 


715 
1.450 
1,723 

483 
5.900 


45 


2.763 
940 


3,971 
1,858 

3,714 
640 


431 
1.800 


222 
58 


94 

280 


3,318 


3.620 
860 


171 


728 
372 


2.006 
1.505 
4,159 


512 
260 
1.200 


619 
835 
159 


875 
410 
1.500 


1.300 


  611 

611 

62.350  148.483 

94.151 

17.814 

34.833 

1.685 

GEBMANY. 

With  unimportant  exceptions  the  German  trade  unions  are  all 
connected  with  some  one  of  the  three  organizations,  the  Freie 
Oewerkschaften  allied  with  the  Socialist  party,  the  so-called 
Hirsch-Dimcker  Oewerkvereine  which  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
English  trade  imion  movement,  and  the  Christian  organizations 
under  clerical  leadership  or  patronage.  The  following  table  gives 
the  latest  statistics*  and  shows  the  growth  in  membership  in  1906 : 

FnfANoiB.  (in  marks) 

Expend-     OmIi  on 


No.o( 
looU 
unions. 
Sodal  Demoeratlo: 

National  onions   11.087 

Loeal  organintlons  

Hlneh-Duneker  unions. .. .  2.146 
Cfariitian  union: 

Federation   3.048 

Independent   724 

Unaffiliated  irnkw  

Total  


NUMBSa  or  lfllCBBBS.t 


1905. 

1.844.808 
27.786 
117.007 

188.100 
76,028 
65,282 


1006. 


Reoefpta 

41,602,030  86,063.413  25,312.634 
118.508    +1,411  1,404.074      1,344,277  3,626.082 


1.689.700  t344.006 
13.145  —14.801 


247.116 
78.138 
73.544 


+50.010 
—3,704 
+8.282 


3.878.838 
266,032 


2.700,260 
268,473 


2,370,782 
285,162 


1,810.030  2,215,165    805,224  46.661,878  41,285,428  81,544.680 


The  gain  in  membership  in  1906  was  395,224  as  compared  with 
355,718  in  the  preceding  year,  bringing  the  aggregate  number  of 
members  for  the  first  time  above  the  two  million  mark.    The  losses 

Voaraal  of  the  Oermaa  Labor  Department  {B$iek»-Arb9UMQtO,  July.  1007;  ConrnpwdmuMt,  etou*  supple- 
Bt.  17  A««.,  1007. 

ATcnfB  for  the  year,  enept  the  Htaich-Dunelcflr  unioos  (end  of  the  year). 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  local  unaffiliated  organizations  and  the  large 
gains  made  by  the  national  trade  are  characteristic  of  the  process  of 
consolidation.  While  the  Christian  Federation  maintained  its 
progress,  the  largest  advance  was  made  by  the  Social  Democratic 
unions,  the  development  of  whose  numerical  and  financial  strength 
in  the  last  16  years  is  shown  in  more  detail  in  the  following  table: 


Gbowth  of  Social  Dbmocsatic  Unionb  (GiwEBiBCHirmf),  1891-1906. 

RiCUFCS.*  EXPKNDITUBB.* 


NatiouJ 

No.  of 

Member- 

Women 

No. 

Aggregate 

Na 

.Aggregate 

Yb&b. 

unJoDS. 

brancboi. 

ship. 

induded.  untons. 

unount 

uniooa. 

amount 

1891  

62 

2.551 

277.659 

49 

1.116.558 

47 

1.606.534 

1892  

56 

8.956 

237.094 

4.855 

46 

2.031.922 

50 

1,786,271 

1893  

51 

4.183 

223.530 

5.384 

44 

2.246.366 

44 

2,038,025 

1894  

  "54 

4.350 

246.494 

5.251 

41 

2.685,564 

44 

2,185,606 

1895  

53 

4.819 

259.175 

6.697 

47 

3.096.803 

48 

2,488.015 

1896  

51 

5,430 

329.230 

15.265 

49 

3.616.444 

50 

3,328.713 

1897  

56 

6.151 

412.359 

14.644 

51 

4.083.696 

82 

8,542,807 

1898  

57 

6.756 

493.742 

13.481 

57 

5.506.667 

57 

4.279.726 

1899  

55 

7.623 

580.473 

19.280 

55 

7,687.154 

55 

0.450,876 

1900  

58 

680.427 

22.844 

58 

9.454.075 

58 

8.088.021 

1901  

57 

677.510 

23.609 

56 

9.722.720 

56 

8.967.168 

1902  

  80 

8.634 

733.206 

28.218 

60 

11.097.m 

60 

10.253.55* 

1903  

63 

887.698 

40.666 

63 

16.419.991 

63 

13.724.336 

1904  

  68 

1.052.108 

•  48.604 

63 

20.190.630 

63 

17.738.75 

1905  

  64 

9.525 

1.344.803 

74.411 

64 

27.812,257 

64 

25.024,234 

1906  

  66 

11.037 

1.680.709 

118.906 

66 

41.602.939 

66 

36.963.418 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  members  in  both  1905 
and  1906  in  the  18  principal  unions: 

No.  OP  Members. 

Organization.                               Affiliation.  1906.  1905. 

Metalworkers  Social  Democrat   310,673  233,323 

Masons  Social  Democrat   183,537  155,911 

Wood  workers  Social  Democrat   146 . 443  1 19 . 925 

Factory  operatives  Social  Democrat   115. 739  66 . 689 

Miners  Social  Democrat   1 05 . 283  1 24 . 976 

Textile  workers  Social  workers   10 1 . 055  66 . 959 

Miners  Christian   73 , 542  71 . 600 

Building  laborers  Social  Democrat   70 . 648   

Transport  workers  Social  Democrat   65.428  46.906 

^arpenters  Social  Democrat   50 . 548  42 , 249 

Machinists  and  metal  workers  Hirsch-Duncker   '  48 . 199  49 . 5 1  i 

Printers  Social  Democrat   47 . 162  43 , 257 

Painters  Social  Democrat   36.626  29.470 

Building  mechanics  and  laborers  Christian   36 . 459  20 . 679 

Railway  mechanics  Independent   35,091  41,436 

Textile  workers  Independent   34 . 581  24 . 735 

Tailors  Social  Democrat   34.514  28.626 

Shoemakers  Social  Democrat   33 . 132  26, 366 

♦In  =23.8  cents. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  latest  ofl5cial  statistics*  relate  to  the  year  1905,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  number  of  trade  unions  known  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  in  existence  was  1,136,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,887,823,  as  compared  with  1,148  unions  and 
1,866,755  members  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  was 
equal  to  1.3  per  cent,  but  as  compared  with  1901,  when  the  num- 
ber of  unionists  aggregated  1,940,874,  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.7 
per  cent  The  principal  changes  in  1905  were  an  increase  of  18,- 
000  in  the  textile  group  of  unions  and  a  decrease  of  20,000  in  the 
building  trades  unions.  The  number  of  women  in  trade  unions 
increased  from  125,102  in  1904  to  135,235  at  the  end  of  1905,  a 
gain  of  8  per  cent.  About  nine-tenths  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  100  principal  unions  em- 
bracing about  three-fifths  of  all  members  of  unions  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 


No.  of 
members. 


Accumu- 
lated 
funds 
(£). 


Expenditures. 


Total 
(£). 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FOR — 

Working 

Strike 

Unem- 

Other 

and 

benefits. 

ployed 

benefits. 

other 

benefits. 

expensea 

13.9 

21.5 

42.0 

22.6 

34.2 

17.6 

31.6 

16.8 

22.1 

16.9 

41.1 

20.9 

9.6 

14.8 

40.6 

26.1 

10.6 

18.0 

46.6 

24.9 

12.8 

10.8 

43.0 

23.6 

12.2 

23.8 

41.6 

22.4 

9.0 

26.9 

41.3 

22.8 

6.2 

31.7 

41.3 

20.8 

10.3 

26.2 

43.7 

20.8 

Unem- 
ployed 
benefits 
(£). 


1896 

1897, 
1898 
1899. 
1900, 
1901. 
1902, 
1903 
1904. 
1906, 


987, 
1.089, 
1,067, 
1,147, 
1.191, 
1.199, 
1,197, 
1.184, 
1.177, 
1,189, 


717 
069 
689 
809 
384 
023 
137 
791 
242 
796 


151,072 
231,007 
656.800 
240,187  1 
731,428ll 


134.298 
420,883 
603,669 
662,264 
808,106 


,212,136 
,891,027 
,476,337 
,262,011 
.466,716 
,641.081 
.800,234 
,917,104 
,065,728 
,066.731 


260,793 
331,106 
234,061 
184,843 
261,660 
325.392 
429,090 
614.880 
662,457 
621.123 


The  funds  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1905  aggregated  nearly  $24,- 
000,000  or  upAv  a.  Js  of  $20  per  member.  The  income  from  dues, 
etc.,  amounted  to  more  than  $10,000,000  (£2,211,573),  equivalent 
to  a  contribution  of  $9  per  member  for  1905  as  compared  with  $8 
in  1896.  The  expenditures  per  member  in  1905  were  $8.50  as 
compared  with  $6  in  1896.  Of  the  total  expenditures  only  10  per 
cent  were  for  strike  benefits  and  21  per  cent  for  running  expenses, 
25  per  cent  having  gone  to  unemployed  members  and  the  remain- 
ing 44  per  cent  in  the  form  of  fimeral,  sickness,  and  other  benefits. 

*The  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette.  Dec.,  1906,  p.  352. 
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These  percentages  of  expenditure  varied  but  slightly  from  the  aver- 
ages for  the  ten  years  1896-1906,  which  were  as  follows:  Dispute 
benefit,  14  per  cent ;  unemployed  benefits,  22  per  cent ;  other  bene- 
fits, 42  per  cent ;  working  and  other  expenses,  22  per  cent 

HUNGABT. 

The  trade  imion  movement  in  Hungary  is  virtually  a  creation  of 
the  last  decade,  but  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  greatest 
growth,  actual  and  relative,  was  made  last  year  when  the  aggregate 
membership  increased  from  71,173  to  153,332,  in  25  provincial 
organizations  witiri,626  local  branches  and  13  unattached  locals.* 
Budapest  claimed  57,293  members. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  gain  in  1906  was  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  union  of  agricultural  laborers  with  24,000  members.  This 
union  is  omitted  from  the  following  table  which  pertains  only  to — 

Trade  Unions  in  Manufagturu  and  Mbchanicai<  Industbibb. 


■ND  OF — 

Number  of  ^ 

of  all  wage 
eamera. 

members. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1901  

10,000  . 

2.4 

1902  

15,270 

5,270 

52.7 

3.6 

1903  

41,138 

25,808 

169.9 

9.8 

1904  

53.160 

12,031 

29.8 

12.7 

18.004 

33.9 

17.0 

58,150 

81.7 

30.9 

The  Hungarian  imions  had  6,603  female  members  at  the  end 
of  1906,  as  compared  with  3,014  a  year  earlier. 

The  largest  groups  of  organized  workers  are  those  of  the  build- 
ing trades  (24,767),  farm  laborers  (24,000),  metal  workers  (21,- 
057),  railway  employees  (16,401)  and  wood  workers  (14,637). 


ITAI.Y. 

While  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Italy  have  come  together  in 
unions  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  221,913  at  the  beginning 
of  1906,t  the  mechanics  have  their  own  trade  unions  as  elsewhere, 
whose  total  membership  at  the  same  date  was  157,289.  Since 
then  the  membership  has  increased  and  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics published  in  the  Bollettino  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (July, 
1907),  the  22  national  unions  have  204,271  members  in  2,046 
local  branches  thus : 

*  CorruponderuhlaU  <Ur  GeneraUtommiBtion  (far  Oewerktchaften  DftiltdUafMit,  May  35, 1907. 
t  Recent  reports  glTe  a  total  of  278,688  early  in  1907. 
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No.  of 
local 
unions. 

Nomber  of  members. 

TTnlonB. 

1907. 

1904. 

51,605 

26,505 

42,000 

54,820 

Metal  trades  

  Ill 

26,906 

18,818 

15,558 

16,967 

9,648 

9,198 

9,586 

11,771 

9,855 

7,510 

8,788 
5,566 

8,287 
8,850 

4,963 

4,410 

  19 

4,628 
8  974 

  62 

1  7Aft 

8,114 

8,185 

1,900 

2.099 

1,873 

1,120 

1,526 

1,368 

950 

866 

848 

228 

787 
569 
187 

Dock  workers   ....    5,970 


Total   •2,046         204,271  tl81,250 


SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTKIE8. 

Denmark  has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  trade  unionism  and  there 
has  consequently  been  no  important  change  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  unions  in  recent  years : 

Unions  Meiibebship  of  Unions 

NOT 

ArriLIATBD  AFFIUATSD 


JANT7ART  1 —  With  National  Not 

Federation.  Total.  Affiliated.  affiliated.  TotaL 

1900                    7,  1,086            109  1,195  81.269  15,026  96.296 

1902    975            218  1,193  72,127  24,852  96.479 

1903    989            224  1,218  64,621  28,477  88,098 

1904    978            178  1,156  67,608  22,608  90.111 

1907t    1.061            188  1,249  78,081  20,971  99,052 


The  leading  union  in  the  Federation  is  one  of  general  laborers 
which  has  175  locals  and  22,660  members;  this  was  followed  by 
the  blacksmiths'  and  machinists'  union  of  8,000  members ;  masons, 
5,313;  railway  employees,  4,990;  carpenters,  3,855;  textile 
workers,  3,700,  and  cabinet  makers,  3,592. 

*  So  in  original;  but  the  sum  of  the  Items  Is  2,044. 
t  Including  certain  trades  not  in  this  table. 

t  The  statistics  for  1907  are  from  the  Berlin  CorreMpondenzhlatt,  May  25.  1907 ; 
for  the  preceding  years  from  the  Danish  goyernment's  statistical  year  book. 
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Norway. —  Extraordinary  growth  characterized  the  Norwegian 
unions  in  1906,  at  the  close  of  which  the  aggregate  membership 
was  in  round  numbers  25,000,  a  gain  of  10,000  for  the  year.* 
Most  of  the  organized  wage  earners  are  connected  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Labor,  through  some  one  of  the  12 
national  unions,  but  there  are  16  local  organizations  with  659 
members.  The  imion  of  general  laborers  had  the  largest  member- 
ship (10,622),  followed  by  the  metal  workers  (6,183),  wood 
workers  (1,700)  and  printers  (1,664).  These  were  the  only 
organizations  that  had  as  many  as  1,000  members. 

Sweden. —  From  a  total  membership  of  39,132  in  692  local 
unions  in  1900,  the  Swedish  trade  union  movement  grew  to 
126,272  members  of  1,596  local  unions  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1906.   The  following  statistics  show  their  distribution  by  trades: 


Nomber  Number 

of  of 

Unions.                                                                branchef.  members. 

ractory  workers   201  80,645 

Iron  and  metal  workers   158  204^6 

Wood  workers   176  10J06 

Transport  workers   91  0»188 

Sawmill  workers  .  .  :    S4  7,156 

Tinsmiths   45  1,6^ 

Painters   45  2,682 

Tailors   68  2,688 

Shoemakers   40  8,817 

Tobacco  workers   28  2,107 

Bakers   55  2,571 

Brewers   85  2,454 

Holders   79  2,854 

Chem.  techn. —  mill  and  leather  workers    50  2,167 

Masons   58  8,970 

Stone  workers   99  8,668 

Textile  workers   51  4,889 

Miners   28  8,879 

Bookbinders   20  1,218 

Street-car  employees   8  1,519 

Potters   87  1,144 

Others   141  8,969 

Total   1,696  tl26,272 


—  OorrMpondenshlatt,  9  Feb.  *07,  p.  88. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 

The  first  report  of  the  permanent  commission  on  industrial  edu- 
cation created  in  Massachusetts  last  year  appeared  in  March,  1907. 
The  Commission's  point  of  view  is  stated  as  follows: 

•  BerUn  CcrrupondenMaU,  Feb.  2.  1907 

t  So  In  original ;  the  sum  of  the  Items,  however,  is  128,272. 
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"The  progressive  development  of  all  high-grade  industries  requires  skilled 
workmen,  possessing  '  industrial  intelligence/ —  that  is,  comprehensive  insight 
into  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  several  trades, —  as  well  as  skill.  The 
present  conditions  of  production  are  usually  unfavorable  to  the  training  of 
such  workmen  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  sometimes  render  such  training 
impossible.  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade,  need  more  men  than  are 
now  obtainable, « who  are  capable  of  acting  as  foremen,  superintendents  or 
managers, —  men  possessing  the  comprehensive  insight,  interest  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  department  or  a  shop.  In 
general,  such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen  or  superintendents,  are  now 
developed  only  by  chance,  and  they  are  then  self-made  men,  possessing  the 
merits  but  also  the  shortcomings  of  their  training. 

''Meanwhile  boys  (and  girls)  are  not  only  not  directed  toward  the  trades  in 
our  existing  schools,  but  are  actually  often  directed  away  from  them  by  the 
bookish  education  of  those  schools  and  their  purely  academic  traditions.  The 
public  schools  are  doing  their  work  to-day  better  than  they  have  ever  done  it. 
This  statement  is  made  on  evidence,  and  is  not  merely  an  opinion.  But,  both 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  children  up  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
period  and  because  of  the  general  education  which  those  schools  exist  to  sup- 
ply, it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  not  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  development  of  a  vocational  purpose,  nor  with  the  training  which  points 
toward  the  realization  of  that  purpose.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  the  whole 
of  a  pupil's  time  is  required  for  the  general  education  on  which  his  voca- 
tional training  should  be  based. 

"The  high  school  pupils  have  entered  on  a  lo^iger  career  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  in  most  cases  look  forward  to  a  business  career  or  to  further 
Btudy  in  some  higher  institution  for  a  profession.  The  academic  high  schools, 
accordingly,  even  when  they  comprise  so-called  commercial  courses  or  courses 
in  manual  training,  are  not  vocational  schools;  they  are  schools  for  general 
education,  and,  like  the  elementary  schools,  are  doing  their  work  better  than 
they  have  ever  done  it.  They  do  not,  however,  aim  to  supply  the  specific 
education  required  for  a  particular  calling. 

"In  every  democratic  society  the  schools  provided  by  the  public  should 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes, —  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  as  well  as 
those  who  are.  The  existing  public  high  schools  serve  to  give  a  general  edu- 
cation to  those  pupils  whose  training  must  cease  on  graduation,  and  at  the 
eame  time  they  offer  preparation  for  admission  to  college  or  some  higher 
technical  school.  The  manual  training  high  schools  —  or  so-called  technical 
high  schools — ^were  intended  originally  to  train  recruits  for  the  trades,  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  They  are  institutions  for  general  education,  like 
the  academic  high  schools,  but,  unlike  them,  serve  to  give  a  certain  class  of 
pupils  a  general  high  school  education  with  the  help  of  manual  training,  or 
like  them,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  higher  training  in  some  college  or 
engineering  school. 

"Boys  are  not  wanted  in  most  of  the  skilled  industries  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  result  is  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  at  work  in  various 
kinds  of  juvenile  occupations,  in  which  they  learn  no  trade,  are  subject  to 
little  if  any  beneficial  general  education,  and  often  to  much  harmful  educa- 
tion from  shifting  experience  and  environment.    Large  numbers  of  these 
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children  would  be  in  school  if  the  school  promised  preparation  for  some  life 
pursuit.  These  years  are  of  little  economic  value  to  such  children,  and  there 
is  little  increase  in  the  economic  yalue  of  most  of  them  as  time  goes  on. 
Hence,  these  are  at  present  wasted  years, —  lost  to  the  children  because  of 
a  lack  of  economic  growth,  and  to  the  industries  because  the  children  are 
not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  trained  workers  by  the  time  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  trades. 

"These  years  and  the  subsequent  years  are,  however,  valuable  for  indus- 
trial education;  but  there  is  at  present  no  agency  whereby  this  education  is 
provided,  save  here  and  there  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  then  chiefly 
philanthropy, 

"  Hence  the  need  of  industrial  schools  to  supplement  the  existing  school 
system,  and  to  meet  a  new  educational  need  which  has  developed  with  the 
evolution  of  our  industries  and  commerce.  Such  schools  would  receive  pupils 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to  learn  a  trade; 
and  would,  therefore,  be  parallel  to  the  existing  public  high  schools,  but  in- 
dependent of  them. 

"  Such  schools  must  be  established  as  independent  schools,  because  the 
motive  or  end  for  which  they  exist,  namely,  vocational  training  as  contrasted 
with  general  training,  determines  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  every  detail. 
In  order  to  keep  such  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades  and  with  agri- 
culture there  should  be  local  advisoiy  boards,  including  representatives  of 
the  industries  concerned,  employers  and  employees. 

**  The  conmiission  believes  that  such  schools  should  offer  four  years  of 
training,  as  described  below,  for  pupils  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  on 
admission;  but  it  believes  also  that  such  schools  will  be  developed  gradually. 
Pupils  who  could  take  only  a  partial  course  in  the  proposed  schools  would 
be  all  the  better  apprentices  because  of  their  school  training,  however  brief 
it  might  be. 

"When  the  schools  are  fully  established,  the  commission  believes  the  four 
years  of  instruction  might  be  divided  as  follows: — 

"The  first  two  years  would  cover  general  shop  instruction,  at  least  two 
hours  per  day,  together  with  related  mathematics,  drawing,  natural  science 
and  English. 

"The  work  of  the  last  two  years  —  which  could  be  gradually  completed 
during  a  longer  period  in  the  evenings,  or  on  the  part-time  system,  meaning 
part  of  the  time  in  the  factory  or  shop  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  school 
during  working  hours,  whether  on  the  same  day,  or  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  or  even  weeks,  by  pupils  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  sixteen  — 
should  give  the  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for  each  trade 
represented  the  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physical  or  biological  science 
tpplicable  to  that  trade;  the  history  of  that  trade;  civics  treated  as  concretely 
as  possible,  and  shop  and  business  English. 

"The  commission  intends  to  provide  for  evening  pupils,  and  it  intends  to 

make  every  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers,  to  the  end  that 

part-time  courses  for  apprentices  may  be  established  in  the  proposed  schools. 
•         *         •         •         •         •         •         *         •         •  • 

"As  to  the  attitude  of  the  employees  in  our  industries  throu^out  the  state, 
the  commission  feels  that  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  even  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
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aspects  of  this  movement,  yet,  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  commission 
to  reach  the  workingman's  point  of  view  through  full  consultation,  the 
members  of  the  commission  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  all  that  is  vital 
and  essential  to  a  proper  scheme  of  industrial  education  for  Massachusetts 
can  be  and  will  be  brought  about  not  only  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor,  but  in  many  cases  with  the  active  and  interested  co-operation 
of  its  representatives." 

Wages  and  Salaries  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  census  bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the 
income  (salary  or  wages)  of  persons  15  years  old  or  older  work- 
ing at  gainful  occupations  in  1901.  The  total  number  thus 
enumerated  was  736,549  males  and  186,042  females,  the  majority 
of  whom  reported  their  income,  the  average  for  males  having  been 
$387  and  for  females  $120.  The  following  table  shows  separately 
the  earnings  of  males  and  females  at  their  regular  occupation : 

AvBBAGB  Income  prom  Reoulab  Wobk  in  Bach  Group  op  Occupations,  1901. 

Number  at  regular 
Group.  occupation.  Average  eaminga. 

Male.  Female.  Male.  Female. 

Agriculture   72.696  92  $207  56  |146  28 

Domestic  and  personal    140.978  67.752  272  46  187  05 

Fisheries   7,372    206  86   

Forestry  and  lumbering   16,43S    805  07   

Manufacturing   226.001  49.662  408  14  198  26 

Mining   23,898    518  77   

Miscellaneous   523    387  66   

Professional   29.574  22.110  676  88  259  20 

Trade  and  transportation    144,005  13.829  508  22  238  89 

Totals   661,485  153,445         $387  16         $181  98 

The  lowest  incomes  are  found  among  the  farmers  and  fishermen, 
the  highest  in  the  professions,  while  the  income  of  those  in  indus- 
trial occupations  closely  approximates  the  average  for  all  bread 
winners. 

The  foregoing  figures  take  no  account  of  earnings  secured  by 
extra  work  outside  of  the  regular  occupation.  The  report  states 
that  19,399  males  and  952  females  returned  such  outside  income. 
The  total  amount  thus  earned  by  men  constituted  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  males  and  averaged  $126  for 
each  of  the  19,399.  Extra  earnings  of  women  constituted  only 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  and  averaged  $67  for 
each  of  the  952. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  duration  of  employment  in  the 
census  year  was  10.53  months  for  men  and  10.79  months  for 
women.    This  includes  the  time  actually  spent  at  work  and  pre- 
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sumably  excludes  time  lost  through  illness,  vacations,  etc.,  as  well 
as  lack  of  employment. 

Salaries  in  Germany. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  organization  of  clerks,  bookkeepers  and 
other  salaried  employees  in  Germany  imdertook  an  investigation  of 
their  economic  condition  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  disability  and  pension  funds  similar  to  those  al- 
ready provided  for  the  government  employees.  Schedules  of  in- 
quiry were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  employees'  asso- 
ciation and  returned  to  government  officials  under  whose  direction 
they  were  tabulated,  the  results  appearing  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature.  A  summary  in  the  May  "  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt "  (Im- 
perial Bulletin  of  Labor)  furnishes  the  following  data: 


Total 

number. 

Percentage. 

Gbadbs  of  Incombs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.  Female. 

4,777 

1,860 

8.18 

88.86 

From  $238  to  $298  (1000  to  1260  marks) . . . 

17,235 

1,410 

11.49 

29.46 

Prom  $298  to  $357  (1260  to  1500  marks) . . . 

18.568 

693 

12.87 

14.48 

From  $357  to  $428  (1500  to  1800  marks)... 

28,871 

460 

15.91 

9.61 

From  $428  to  $500  (1800  to  2100  marks)... 

24,410 

202 

16.27 

4.22 

From  $500  to  $571  (2100  to  2400  ma^a). . . 

17.165 

61 

11.43 

1.27 

From  $571  to  $642  (2400  to  2700  mai^s)... 

15,254 

47 

10.17 

0.98 

From  $642  to  $714  (2700  to  8000  marks)... 

6,239 

1 

4.16 

0.02 

From  $714  to  $857  (3000  to  8600  marks)... 

10.016 

16 

6.67 

0.83 

11,544 

6 

7.69 

0.10 

987 

82 

0.66 

0.68 

150,056 

4,787 

100.00 

100.00 

Conceraing  the  number  of  employees  reporting,  it  may  be  noted 
that  one-half  of  the  4,787  women  were  employed  in  the  offices  of 
commercial  houses,  while  62  per  cent  of  the  150,056  males  worked 
for  manufacturing  concerns  and  included  more  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, technical  experts  than  clerks  or  bookkeepers;  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  male  employees  reporting  worked  in  commercial 
offices.  As  shown  above,  40  per  cent  of  the  female  employees 
earned  less  than  1,000  marks  ($238)  per  annum,  the  average  in- 
come for  all  having  been  $280.  The  average  income  of  the  men 
was  $491,  and  15  per  cent  of  them  earned  less  than  $300.  As 
shown  below  the  average  income  was  somewhat  higher  in  industry 
(2,156  marks)  than  in  trade  (1,947  marks),  agriculture  (1,910 
marks)  or  the  professions  (1,790  marks). 

It  further  appears  that  the  highest  income  is  earned  at  about 
the  age  of  45  years  and  thereafter  diminishes. 
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Ayxsaob  Ykarlt  Income  (in  1903)  or  Salaried  Employees  (Male8)of  Each  Spbcifib» 


Age  Group  in — 

Agriculture. 
(Marks.) 

Mining 
and  manu- 
factures. 
(Marks.) 

Trade 
(Marks.) 

Professions 
(Marks.) 

All  occu 
nations. 
(Marks). 

1,035 

1,081 

1.073 

950 

1.063 

1.170 

1,520 

1.446 

1.360 

1.466 

1,529 

2.029 

1.931 

1,877 

1.953 

1.903 

2.312 

2.369 

2.054 

2.264 

2.141 

2.392 

2.596 

2.160 

2.379 

2,225 

2,401 

2,745 

2.141 

2.412 

2.227 

2.891 

2,748 

2.072 

2,403 

2,085 

2,357 

2.762 

1.91^ 

2,357 

2,167 

2,257 

2.603 

1.966 

2.263 

ea-«  yeari  

2,166 

2,200 

2.417 

1.718 

2.175 

2.011 

2.034 

2.382 

1,422 

2.007 

1,817 

1.938 

2.049 

1.281 

1,879 

^  1.875 

2.150 

1,834 

1.935 

2,024 

1.910 

2.156 

1.947 

1.790 

2.064 

THB  EIGHT  HOUR  MOVBMBKT. 
Ei^lit  Hours  for  Children. 

The  recent  New  York  law  restricting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren to  eight  hours  a  day  applies  only  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, but  a  similar  law  enacted  in  Nebraska  this  year  embraces 
also  mercantile  employments.  Fonr  years  ago  Illinois  and  Colo 
rado  prescribed  the  maximum  eight-hour  day  for  all  children  gain- 
fully employed,  while  eight  of  the  Western  states  have  established 
a  maximum  workday  of  eight  hours  for  all  persons  working  in 
underground  mines  or  mines  and  smelters.  Such  restrictions 
apply  to  children  where  their  employment  is  permitted  at  all.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  twelve  commonwealths  have  in  one 
way  or  another  established  an  eight-hour  day  for  working  children, 
as  indicated  below. 

compulsobt  eiqht-houb  day  fob  all  persons  employed  ik  mines  (ob 
Mines  and  Smeliebs). 

Arizona,  1903. 
Colorado,  1905. 
Missouri,  1905. 

Montana,  1905.    (Employment  of  children  prohibited  in  underground  mvnes.) 
Nevada,  1903. 
Oregon,  1907. 
Utah,  1898. 
Wyoming,  1899. 
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Colorado  (1903).  Under  10  years,  in  factories,  stores  and  other  work- 
places dangerous  to  health. 

Illinois  (1903).   Under  16  years,  in  all  gainful  occupations. 

Nebraska  (1907).  Under  16  years,  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, theaters,  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  (1907).    Under  16  years,  in  factories. 

Wisconsin  (1899).    Under  18  years,  in  cigar  faqtories. 


The  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  miners 
in  various  states  of  America  and  Europe  encouraged  the  British 
advocates  of  an  eight-hour  law  and  in  July,  1906,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  Bt.  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone, 
secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  appointed  a  committee  "  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  economic  effect  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours  to  the 
working  day  of  coal  miners,"  consisting  of  Russell  Rea,  M.  P., 
Sir  Andrew  N.  Agnew,  S.  H.  Cox,  professor  of  mining  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  John  W.  Crombie,  M.  P.,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glantawe  and  R.  A.  S.  Redmayne, 
professor  of  mining,  Birmingham  University.  The  committee's 
report,  consisting  of  three  volumes  of  evidence  [Parliamentary 
Papers,  1907,  Cd.  3426,  3427  and  3428]  and  a  final  report  with 
recommendations  [Cd.  3505],  has  been  published.  The  follow- 
ing summary  is  derived  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Oazette, 
June,  1907 : 

The  Committee  draws  attention  to  a  preliminary  difficulty  as  to  the  manner 
of  calculating  the  eight-hours*  limit,  even  when  qualified  by  the  expression 
''bank  to  bank."  It  was  found  that  the  time  taken  in  lowering  the  whole 
of  the  men  included  in  one  shift  was  about  half-an-hour,  and  in  raising  them 
about  the  same  or  a  little  longer.  If,  therefore,  the  eight  hours  were  reckoned 
from  the  time  when  all  of  the  shift  were  down  to  the  time  when  they  began 
to  be  raised  again  to  the  surface,  the  average  length  of  the  time  spent  below 
ground  would  be  eight  and  one-half  hours;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time 
were  reckoned  from  the  moment  when  the  first  cage  went  down  to  the  moment 
when  all  the  shift  had  been  brought  to  the  surface  again,  the  average  time 
spent  below  ground  would  be  only  seven  and  one-half  hours.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  have  interpreted  the  expression  as  meaning  "  eight  hours,  from  the 
first  man  down  to  the  first  man  up." 

The  Committee  found  that  the  average  time,  bank  to  bank,  of  all  under- 
ground workers  on  a  full  day  was  nine  hours  and  three  minutes,  or  eight 
hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  for  hewers,  and  nine  hours  and  twenty-eight 
minutes  for  other  underground  workmen.  The  hours  vary  widely  from  dis- 
trict to  district;  thus,  in  Durham,  the  average  time  for  hewers  was  only  six 
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hours  and  forty-nine  minutes;  whereas  in  Monmouthshire  the  time  was  nine 
hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  These  times  are  subject  to  a  further  deduction 
on  account  of  ( 1 )  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  working  places,  esti- 
mated at  about  one  hour  for  hewers,  and  thirty  minutes  for  other  underground 
workmen;  and  (2)  time  spent  in  taking  meals,  calculated  at  thirty-nine 
minutes. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  under  present  conditions  are  further  reduced  by 
three  causes,  some  of  which  would  not  operate  to  the  same  extent  under  an 
eight-hours'  system: — 

1.  Losses  by  customary  "  idle  "  or  "  stop  "  days,  and  by  customary  "  short " 
days. 

2.  Losses  due  to  strikes,  accidents,  bad  trade,  shortage  of  wagons,  etc. 

3.  Losses  due  to  voluntary  absenteeism. 

The  actual  average  time  spent  underground,  under  present  conditions,  is 
reduced  by  these  causes  to  forty-three  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  in  a  normal 
week. 

The  custom  of  having  "idle  "  or  "  short "  days,  or  both,  is  practically  uni- 
versal. The  practice  varies  in  almost  every  district,  and  even  within  the  same 
district;  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  practice  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  is  to  have  one  idle  day,  one  short  day,  and  ten  full  days 
per  fortnight;  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands,  two  short  days  and  ten  full 
days;  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  four  short  and  eight  full  dayvu 
The  average  length  of  the  short  day  was  found  to  be  six  hours  and  thirteen 
minutes.  The  proportion  of  time  lost  by  these  "  idle  "  and  '*  short "  days  is 
6^  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  maximum;  but  the  Committee  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  using  the  time  lost  by  "  idle "  days  as  a 
reserve  which  could  be  drawn  upon  to  mitigate  the  effect  upon  production 
of  a  compulsory  eight-hours'  day,  and  very  little  possibility  of  using  the 
"short"  days  for  this  purpose. 

The  time  lost  by  stoppages  due  to  accidents,  bad  trade,  shortage  of  wagons, 
etc.,  amounts  to  7%  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  maximum.  The  Committee 
thinks  that  some  of  this  lost  time,  especially  that  due  to  want  of  orders, 
would  tend  to  disappear  in  the  event  of  an  eight-hours'  day  causing  a  short- 
age, and  consequent  increased  demand. 

"  Voluntary  absenteeism  "  accounts  on  the  average  for  a  loss  of  6.6  per  cent 
of  the  available  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  percentage  of  absenteeism 
is  calculated  not  on  the  total  number  on  the  colliery  books,  some  of  whom  on 
any  one  day  would  be  absent  owing  to  illness,  accident,  etc.,  but  on  the  attend- 
ance actually  attained  on  the  best  days  of  four  selected  weeks,  viz.,  one  week 
each  in  June  and  December,  1899,  and  June  and  December,  1906,  respectively. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  proportion  of  "  voluntary  absenteeism  "  was, 
broadly  speaking  and  with  some  exceptions,  greatest  in  the  districts  where 
the  average  hours  are  longest,  and  least  where  they  are  shortest.  The  Com- 
mittee also  had  evidence  that,  at  least  in  some  districts,  there  was  a  certain 
weekly  output  which  the  hewer  by  custom  did  not  exceed;  so  that,  if  he 
reached  that  limit  early  in  the  week,  ne  would  "play"  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

The  Committee  considers  that  "  voluntary  absenteeism  "  would  be  reduced 
in  many  districts  under  an  eight-hours'  system,  especially  in  the  case  of 
hewers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
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The  Committee  considers,  however,  in  spite  of  these  mitigations,  that  the 
compulsory  reduction  of  the  working  day  would  effect  some  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  output,  especially  in  South  Wales  and  in  Lancashire,  where  the  hours 
at  present  are  longest.  They,  therefore,  discussed  various  means  by  which 
it  was  suggested  that  this  reduction  might  be  combated.  These  suggestions 
were : — 

1.  Increased  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  mechanical  equi|>ment  of  the  collieries  (improTing 
winding  and  hauling  machinery,  sinking  new  shafts,  etci). 

3.  Increased  use  of  coal-cutting  machines  and  conveyors. 

4.  Extension  of  the  multiple-shift  system,  which  is  at  present  general  only 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

5.  Introduction  of  fresh  labor  from  other  areas  or  from  other  industries. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  "  the  probable  cumulative  effect  of  these  influ- 
ences must  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  of  opinion;"  but  express 
"  the  general  conclusion  that  the  total  effect  of  all  will  tend  toward  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand." 

The  Committee  dismisses  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  witnesses  that 
the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  output  would  fall  entirely  upon  the  export  trade; 
but  express  the  opinion  that  any  considerable  advanve  in  the  price  of  British 
coal,  which  did  not  equally  apply  to  foreign  coal,  would  injure  the  trade  to 
the  nearer  ports,  carried  on  in  collier  steamers  which  after  discharging  their 
cargoes  return  in  ballast  to  reload. 

The  Committee  considers  that  some  exceptions  would  have  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  certain  seams  or  districts  and  of  certain  classes  of  men,  such  as 
overmen,  men  working  mechanical  coal  cutters,  etc. 

The  Committee  lays  great  stress  on  the  effect  of  a  possible  reduction  in 
the  output  of  coal  upon  other  industries,  which  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  coal  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country.  They  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  question  a  matter  "of  greater  national  importance  than 
any  immediate  effects  on  the  owners  or  workers  in  colleries."  In  view  of 
the  great  interests  involved,  they  suggest  that  when  a  special  statutory  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  the  workers  in  a  special  trade  of  so  great  a  national 
importance,  "  it  may  be  considered  advisable  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  in  all  other  countries  which  have  enacted  such  laws,  to 
reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of  the  government  controlling  mines 
certain  powers  of  suspension  and  of  exception  in  the  public  interest.'' 

f:    Results  of  an  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Government  Workshops  in  France. 

As  a  result  of  several  experiments  the  eight-hour  day  was  in- 
troduced by  a  number  of  state  establishments  in  France,  in  1901. 
Upwards  of  35,000  workmen  were  affected  by  the  change.  In 
a  paper  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Thrift,* 
a  resume  of  the  effect  of  the  change  is  given. 

In  the  post  and  telegraph  workshops  a  reduction  of  hours  from 
10  to  8  brought  no  immediate  decrease  in  production  but  later  a 

*  Notes  sur  la  joum^e  de  huit  heures  dans  les  ^tabllssements  industriels  de 
r«tet.    Parte,  190e. 
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decrease  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  was  noted.  Simultaneous  with 
the  reduction  in  hours,  however,  was  a  change  from  piece  to  day 
work  which  may  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  decrease.  At 
the  same  time  an  increased  efficiency  and  greater  economy  resulted. 

In  the  marine  engineering  workshops  a  reduction  in  hours 
accompanied  by  a  change  from  piece  to  day  work  resulted,  in 
general,  in  a  decrease  in  output  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  At 
Kochefort  and  Toulon,  the  increase  in  the  duration  of  a  given 
task  was  estimated  at  1.4  per  cent,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction at  7.5  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  work 
at  14  per  cent.  At  the  Indret  works,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  of  the  new  schedule  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  trade  unions  contend  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  orders  and  point  to  the  improvement  in  the  well-being 
of  the  workmen. 

In  the  naval  artillery  shops  while  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  production,  it  is  argued  that  the  use  of  improved  tools  would 
bring  the  output  up  to  the  former  amount. 

After  an  experiment  at  the  Tarbes  workshops  by  the  ministry 
of  war  in  reducing  the  workday  from  10  to  8  hours,  it  was  decided 
that  a  two-hour  reduction  would  inflict  serious  loss  on  the  state, 
and  could  only  come  gradually  and  concurrently  with  improve- 
ments in  tools  and  in  processes  of  manufacture.  A  nine-hour  day 
was,  therefore,  introduced  in  1905. 
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TABULAR  STATEMBNT  OF  LABOR  BURBAUS  WHICH 

[From  "Reichfl-Arbeitsbl&tt,*' 


COUNTBT 

OR  Statb. 


Title  of  bureau. 


Date  of 
foundation.* 


Position  In 
administrative  system. 


United  SUtes  

Massachusetts  

New  York  

Argentine  Republic 
Canada  

Great  Britain  

New  Zealand  

Austria  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Sweden  

Spain  


Bureau  of  Labor. 


Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor. 

Departm«it  of  Labor. 


Departamento  Nacional 

del  Trabajo. 
Department  of  Labor . 


Labor  Department. 


Department  of  Labor 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt 


Office  du  Travail. 


Direction  du  Travail . 


Abtdlunr  fttr  Arbdter- 

statistDc. 
Uffido  del  Lavoro  


Centraal  Bureau  voor 
de  Statistiek. 

Statistiske  Central- 
bureau. 

Afdelning  fOr  Arbets- 
statistik. 

Instituto  de  Reformas 
Sodales. 


1884  

(1888,  1003) 

1869  


In  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Unattached  


1883... 
(1001) 


1007. 
1000. 


Unattached. 


Under  the  Minister  of  Labor 


1886... 
(1803) 


In  the  Board  of  Trade. 


1801... 

(1008) 

1808... 


1804 

(1805/  1807) 


1801  

(1000,  1006) 


1801.., 

(1002) 

1003... 


1800. 
1003. 
1003. 


1000... 
(1003) 


Under  the  Minister  of  Labor 

In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


In  Department  of  Industry 
and  Labor. 


Department  of  Labor  and 
Social  Economy. 


Division  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau. 

In  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry  and  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  Department  of  the 
the  Interior. 

Includes  a  section  devoted  to 
social  statistics. 

In  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


*Dates  within  parenthesis  marks  designate  year  when  re-organized. 

tNoTE. — In  addition  to  the  countries  herein  mentioned,  Uruguay  has  recently  established 
a  Bureau  of  Labor,  Hungary  a  Mus6e  Social  (in  the  Department  of  Commerce)  and  Finland 
a  Bureau  of  Industry,  wtiich  issues  a  Journal  entitled  Arbetsstatistik  Tidsknft  utgiefen  af 
Industristyrelsen  i  Finland."  Belgium  has,  moreover,  established  a  separate  Office  dea 
Classes  Afoyennes.  which  is  charged  with  investigations  looking  to  the  protection  of  the 
independent  merchants  and  producers.  ' 
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PUBLISH  PERIODICAL  JOURNALS  OR  BULLBTniS.t 
April.  1007,  reTised.] 


Scope  of  activities. 


Publications. 


Bulletins  or  Journals. 


Reports. 


Statistics  of  labor:  conciliation 
in  disputes  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

Statistics  of  labor:  state  cen- 
sus; municipal  statistics; 
public  employment  bureau. 

Three  bureaus:  Labor  statis- 
tics. Factory  Inspection, 
Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Statistics  of  labor;  preparation 
of  labor  legislation. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries; conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration: enforcement  of 
"Fair  Waces  Resolution." 

Statistics  of  labor;  conciliation 


Statistics  of  labor;  enforce- 
ment of  labor  laws,  etc. 

Statistics  of  labor;  advisory 
council;  supervision  of 
provident  institutions. 

Comprises  5  Sections:  Statis- 
tics, Legislation,  Enforce- 
ment of  Labor  Laws,  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  Provident 
Institutions. 

Labor  and  general  statistics; 
enforcement  of  labor  laws, 
supervision  of  provident  so- 
cieties, trade  organizations, 
etc. 

Statistics  and  investigations 
of  the  Ck>mmission  of  Labor. 

Two  Sections:  Labor  Statis- 
tics, observation  of  social 
legislation  and  study  of  re- 
forms. 

Qeoeral  statistics  

Q^eral  statistics  

Statistics  of  labor  

Preparation  and  enforcement 
of  labor  laws;  conduct  of 
employment  agency,  etc. 


Bi-monthly  "Bulletin". 
Monthly  "BuUethi". . . . 
Quarterly  "Bulletin". . . 


Quarterly  "Boletln". 

Monthly   "Labor  Ga- 
zette'^'. 


Monthly   "Labor  Ga- 
zette^'. 


Monthly  "Journal" . . . . 

Monthly  "Sodale  Rund- 
schau". 


Bi-weeldy  "Revue  du 
TravsH". 


Monthly  "BuUetin  de 
I'ofBce  du  Travail". 

Bi-monthly  "Bulletin- 
Inspection". 

Monthly  "Reichs-Ar- 

bdtsblatt". 
Monthly  "BoUethio" . . . 


"Maandschrift"  

Bi-monthly  "Arbeids- 

Markedet". 
Quarterly  "Meddelan- 

den". 

Monthly  "Boletln"  


Annual  (20)  and  special  (12)  re- 
ports. 

Annual  reports. 
Annual  reports. 


Annual  report  on  operations  of 
the  Department. 


Annual  reports  on  trade  unions, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  changes 
in  wages  and  hours,  abstract  of 
labor  statistics,  etc.  Special 
reports. 

Annual  report  on  factories  in- 
spected, wages,  etc. 

Annual  reports  on  strikes  and 
lockouts,  overtime,  operations 
of  bureau,  etc.  Special  re- 
ports and  investigations. 

Annual  reports  on  labor  legisla- 
tion (in  all  countries),  factory 
inspection,  etc.  Census.  Spec- 
ial reports  and  inquiries. 

Year  book,  and  annual  reports 
on  strikes  and  trade  organiza- 
tions. Special  reports  and  in- 
quiries. 

Annual  reports  on  strikes.  Special 

reports  and  investigations. 
Special  reports. 


Annual  reports  on  strikes;  special 
reports. 

Occasional  reports  on  wages,  etc. 


Special  reports. 
Special  reports. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Statistics  of  women  at  work;  based  on  unpublished  information  derived  from 
the  schedules  of  the  twelfth  census,  1900.  Special  reports  of  the  Census 
Office,  S.  N.  D.  North,  director,  Washington,  1907,  399  pages. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  70,  May,  1907,  316  pages  jpaper  cover). 

Ck>ntents:  The  Italian  on  the  land:  A  study  in  inmiigration  (by  Emily 
Fogg  Meade,  61  pages) ;  a  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain 
(by  A.  Maurice  Low,  45  pages) ;  the  British  workmen's  compensation  acts  (by 
Launcelot  Packer,  B.  L.  (74  pages) ;  digest  of  recent  reports  of  state  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  (New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  12  pages) ;  digest  of 
foreign  statistical  publications  (44  pages) ;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor 
(51  pages) ;  laws  relating  to  labor  enacted  in  1906  (in  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  23 
pages) ;  cumulative  index  of  labor  laws  and  decisions  (6  pages). 


Thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  1904.  David  Ross,  secretary,  Springfield,  1907,  665  pages. 
Part  I  contains  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1904,  collected  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  special  tabulations  of  weekly  wages  (classified) ; 
Part  II  (pages  139-166)  is  an  investigation  of  earnings,  working  time,  owner- 
ship of  homes,  maturity,  age,  etc.,  of  employees  of  coal  mines. 


Keport  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  March,  1907,  71  pages 
(paper  bound). 

The  first  report  of  the  permanent  commission  created  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  investigating  commission  of  1905.  Extracts  from  the  report  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  BuiXETiir. 

Labor  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Nos.  50  and  51  (June,  July,  August). 
Contents  of  No.  50 :  Manuf€u:tures  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  1900- 
1905  (4  pages) ;  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  1906  (5 
pages) ;  free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  (13  pages) ;  estimated 
population  of  Massachusetts  cities  (1  page) ;  trade  unions  in  foreign  countriesi 
1905  (1  page) ;  quarterly  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  (1  page) ;  trade  union 
notes  (2  pages) ;  industrial  agreements  (3  pages) ;  recent  court  decisions 
relating  to  labor  (4  pages) ;  excerpts  and  statistical  abstracts  (8  pages) ; 
industrial  information  (4  pages). 

Contents  of  No.  51:  Birthplaces  of  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Bos- 
ton (11  pages) ;  Massachusetts  forestry  (2  pages) ;  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts 
according  to  the  state  census  of  1905  (13  pages) ;  wage  agreements  in  Fall 
River  cotton  mills  (7  pages) ;  titles  of  Massachusetts  labor  laws  of  1907 
(2  pages) ;  free  employment  offices  in  foreign  countries  (5  pages) ;  municipal 
pawnshops  in  France  and  (jermany  (o  pages)  ;  employees'  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciations in  Massachusetts  (3  pages) ;  industrial  chronology,  agreements,  notes, 
decisions,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc.  (21  pages). 
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MlNlTESOTA. 

Tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  1905- 
1906.  W.  H.  Williams,  commissioner,  St.  Paul,  1906,  534  pages. 
Contents :  Factory  inspection  ( including  statistics  of  employees,  night  work 
and  Sunday  work),  pages  1-266;  child  labor,  pages  267-342;  railroad  switch- 
yards, pages  343-362;  labor  organizations  —  membership  (29,978)  wages, 
hours  of  work,  dues,  benefits  —  pages  363-406;  licensed  employment  bureaus, 
pages  407-412;  free  public  employment  bureaus,  pages  413-427;  instructions 
for  firsc  aid  to  injured  factory  operators,  pages  428-430;  mining  operations 
and  mine  inspection,  pages  431-476;  (United  States)  census  of  manufactures, 
1905,  pages  477-511;  labor  laws  (revised),  pages  512-529;  blank  forms  used 
by  the  Bureau,  pages  530-534. 

New  York. 

A  summary  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States,  compiled  James  D.  Sullivan,  chief 
of  attendance  division  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  New 
York  State  Library  Bulletin  114,  July,  1907,  112  pages  (paper  cover j. 

Second  report  of  the  tenement-house  department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
July  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1905.  Edmond  J.  Butler,  commissioner,  1907, 
167  pages,  maps  and  illustrations. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  1906.  H.  B.  Varner,  commissioner,  Raleigh,  1906,  350  pages. 
Contents:  Chapter  I,  condition  of  farmers,  pages  9-106;  II,  condition  of 
the  trades,  pages  107-135;  III,  miscellaneous  factories,  pages  136-207;  IV, 
cotton,  woolen  and  knitting  mills,  pages  208-266 ;  V,  furniture  factories,  pages 
267-284;  VI,  the  state's  newspapers,  pages  285-331;  VII,  railway  employees, 
pages  333-341. 

Ohio. 

Twenty- third  annual  report  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  workshops, 
factories  and  public  buildings  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  the 
year  1906.   J.  H.  Morgan,  chief  inspector,  Columbus,  0.,  1907,  284  pages. 

FOREIGN  COUNtRIES. 
ABOEimiTE  Republic. 

Boletin  del  Departamento  Nacional  del  Trabajo.  Republica  Argentina,  Buenos 
Aires,  1907,  152  pages  (paper  bound). 

First  quarterly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  recently  organized  Labor  Department 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Contents:  Historical  sketch  of  the  organization 
of  the  department;  an  account  of  the  railroadmen's  strike  of  the  Gran  Oeste 
Argentine;  proposed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  women  and  children's  work; 
statistics  of  strikes  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;  directory  of  workmens'  and 
manufacturers'  associations  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  etc. 

AUSTBAUA. 

Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories  and  shops'  act,  early  closing  acts, 
shearers'  accommodation  act,  etc.,  during  the  year  1906.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  1907.  Pages  iv+50  (paper 
covers). 
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Report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work-roo^ns  and  shops  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1906.  H.  Ord,  chief  inspector,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  19Q7, 
101  pages  (unbound). 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  contents  relate  to  the  Special  Wages'  Boards, 
which  establish  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  particular  industries.  In  the 
year  1906  the  Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  eleven  new  boards, 
making  49  now  in  existence,  affecting  about  50,000  wage  earners.  The  in- 
spector gives  particulars  of  proceedings  before  each  of  the  boards,  schedules 
of  wage  rates  established,  statistics  of  wages,  etc.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  abolish  "  sweating,''  but  its  scope  has  been  extended  to  include 
trades  that  are  underpaid  or  that  complain  of  "unfair  competition"  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  employers. 

Austria. 

Arbeitszeitverlftngerungen  (flberstunden)  im  jahre  1906,  in  fabriksm&ssigen 
betrieben.    Wien,  1^7,  36  pages  (paper  covers). 

In  1906  the  authorities  permitted  793  factories  to  operate  overtime  (more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day),  affecting  60,907  of  their  168,979  employees.  The 
total  number  of  extra  hours  (3,854,229)  was  considerably  less  than  in  1906 
and  approximately  the  same  as  in  1904. 

Die  arbeitszeit  in  den  fabriksbetrieben  Oesterreichs,  dargestellt  vom  K.  K. 
arbeitsstatistischen  amte  im  handelsministerium.  Wien,  1907.  Pages 
xcvi4-459  and  two  colored  plates  (paper  covers). 

This  comprehensive  report  on  hours  of  work  in  Austrian  factories  gives 
separate  statistics  for  establishments  in  continuous  operation,  which  quite 
generally  have  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each.  The  factories  not  in  con- 
tinuous operation  usually  run  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  the  percentage  of 
employees  who  work  nine  hours  or  less  being  only  8.8,  those  who  work  ten 
hours  45.9  per  cent,  and  those  who  work  over  ten  hours  but  not  more  than 
eleven  hours,  43.8  per  cent. 

Belgium. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail;  public  par  I'Office  du  Travail  de  Bel- 
gique.   lOe  Anne6,  1906.  Bruxelles,  1907.  Pages  xx-H90  (paper  covers). 
The  yearbook  of  labor  legislation,  published  by  the  Belgium  bureau  of  labor, 

is  now  in  its  tenth  year.   It  contains  a  French  translation  of  the  important 

labor  laws  of  1906  of  all  commercial  countries. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  deputy  minister  of  labor,  Ottawa,  1906,  127  pages  (paper 
covers ) . 

Contents:  I,  the  "  Labor  Gazette;"  II,  conciliation  and  arbitration;  III,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  fair  wages  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March, 
1900;  rV,  the  administration  of  the  railway  labor  disputes  act;  V,  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway;  VI,  false  representation  to  induce  or  deter  immigration  —  action  of 
department  of  labor  in  reference  thereto;  VII,  administration  of  the  alien 
labor  laws ;  VIII,  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1905- 
1906,  with  comparative  statistics  for  the  calendar  years  1901  to  1905,  inclu- 
sive; IX,  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1906-1906,  with 
comparative  statistics  for  the  calendar  years  1904  and  1905;  X,  the  library 
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of  the  department;  XI,  the  circulation  of  the  "Labor  Gazette;"  XII,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  "Labor  Gazette"  and  other  publications  of  the  department; 
XIII,  inquiries,  correspondence  and  other  work  of  the  department;  XIV,  reve- 
nue and  expenditure. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  a  dispute  respecting  hours  of  employment 
between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  operators  at 
Toronto,  Ont.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  1907.  Pages  x4-102 
(paper  covers). 

Reports  of  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  whom  was 
referred  bill  No.  2,  an  act  respecting  industrial  and  co-operative  societies, 
also  with  minutes  of  proceedings  and  evidence,  addendum  to  evidence  and 
exhibit  No.  1.   Ottawa,  1007.   Pages  xii+204  (paper  covers). 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries  of  Ontario,  1905.  Published  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  1906.    Pa^  48,  iv,  192. 

Contents:  Part  I,  agricultural  statistics  (40  pages) ;  Part  II,  chattel 
mortgagee  (1  page) ;  Part  III,  municipal  statistics  (196  pages). 


Streilcs  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre,  1906.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Stat- 
tischen  Amt,  Berlin,  1907.  Pages  100,  207  (paper  bound). 
The  eighth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Germany  shows  that 
in  1906  there  was  another  increase  in  the  number  of  labor  disputes,  which 
characterized  the  period  1901-1905,  although  the  number  of  workmen  involved 
and  the  working  time  lost  on  accoxmt  of  such  disputes  fell  below  the  figures 
for  1905.  The  report  contains  useful  summaries  of  the  statistics  for  the  years 
1899-1906,  and  also  charts  illustrating  the  recent  statistics  of  foreign 
countries. 

Die  lohnverhftltnisse  der  stftdtischen  arbeitersohaft  in  Dresden  in  den  jahren 
1904  xmd  1905.  Mitteilungen  des  statistischen  amtes  der  stadt  Dresden, 
16  Heft.   Dresden,  1907,  92  pages  and  folder  (paper  bound). 

This  publication  of  the  Dresden  statistical  bureau  gives  the  wages  of 
municipal  employees  and  laborers  and  contains  in  an  appendix  a  report  on  the 
prices  of  food  and  the  cost  of  living,  with  changes  in  consumption  accompany- 
ing the  advance. 


Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the  year 
1906.  Arthur  Whitelegge,  chief  inspector,  London,  1907  [cd.  3586].  Pages 
xvii-f 379,  quarto  paper. 


Le  condizioni  general!  della  classe  operaia  in  Milano  (Salari,  giomate  di 
lavoro,  reddito,  ecc)  :  Risulti  di  un'inchiesta  oompiuta  il  1  Luglio  1903  — 
corredata  di  tabelle  statistiche  e  diagrammi.  Pubblicagioni  delP  ufficio  del 
lavoro  della  societa  umanitaria,  Milano,  1907,  260  pages. 

"This  volume  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation,  instituted  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  into  the  genera]  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  Milan. 
The  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  labor  department  of  the  Humanitarian 
Society  at  the  instigation  of  the  trades  council  who  desired  to  obtain  statis- 
tical details  of  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  piece  work,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
various  labor  organizations  represented  on  the  council,  while  the  Humani- 
tarian Society  sought  at  the  same  time  to  procure  precise  information  as  to 
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the  extent  of  the  dearth  of  employment  as  a  guide  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  As  the  municipal  council  of  Milan  had 
also  decided  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  housing  and  sanitary  accommodation^ 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  simultaneous  delivery  and  collection  of  the 
schedules  of  questions  relating  to  both  inquiries.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
schedules  were  distributed  were  asked  to  make  their  answers  relate  to  1st 
July,  1903.  At  the  end  of  June  meetings  were  held  in  the  working-class  dis- 
tricts to  explain  the  objects  of  the  investigations,  and  circulars  were  issued 
intimating  that  authorized  persons  would  attend  on  certain  evenings  at  the 
local  schools  to  complete  the  schedules  for  those  who  were  unable  to  under- 
stand them.  The  schedule  issued  by  the  labor  department  contained  sixteen 
questions,  in  which  the  worker  was  asked,  inter  alia,  to  state  his  name  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth;  how  long  he  had  lived  in  MiUm;  his  trade; 
whether  he  worked  at  home,  and  if  so,  on  his  own  account  or  not;  on  how 
many  days  he  worked  in  the  year  and  his  daily  wages;  whether  he  was  out 
of  employment;  how  long  he  had  been  unemployed,  and  to  what  agency  he 
applied  for  work,"  etc.    {Journal  of  the  Royal  Btatiatical  Society,  June,  1967.) 


Overzicht  betreffende  de  loonen  en  den  Arbeidsduur  bij  Rijkswerken  (survey 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  public  works)  in  1905.  Uitgegeven  door 
het  Gentraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek  (Bijdragen  LXXIX),  's-Gravenhage, 
1906,  pages  xxiv«  94. 

Ongevallen  statistiek  betreffende  het  tijdvak,  1  Feb.-31  Dec.,  1903.  (Statis- 
tics of  industrial  accidents  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  workmen's  in- 
surance law  of  1901.)    Pages  lx+421  quarto,  paper. 

Spain. 

Resumen  de  los  trabajos  del  Instituto  desde  su  constitucion  definltiva. 
Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  64  pages  (paper  bound). 

Review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  "  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales  " 
since  its  definitive  organization. 

Congresos  sociales  en  1906.  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907, 
164  pages  (paper  bound). 

Account  of  international  and  national  conventions  of  workingmen  and 
bodies  concerned  with  the  study  of  social  problems,  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1906. 


Nethbblands. 


APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

I.  Result  of  the  biennial  school  censns,  October,  1006. 

Fob  thb  Ssoond  Quarter,  1007  (ApRiZ/-Jx7Na):  ; 

II.  Record  of  work  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors.  T»y  f.» 

III.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  in  first  and  second  class  cities, 
ly.  Licenses  issued  for  tenement  manufactures. 

y.  Accidents  in  factories  and  quarries: 

(a)  .  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  .  Causes  and  consequences  of  accidents, 
yi.  Building  operations  in  New  York  City . 

yil.  Building  operations  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy, 
yill.  Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  representative  trade 
unions. 

IX.  Causes  of  unemployment 
X.  Idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  June. 
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TABLE  I.— RESULTS  OP  THE  THIRD  Bl 

From  the  Third  Annual  R^^r-ort  of 


CITY  OR  VIL- 
LAGE* 


Childrbn  Ovkr  8  and  Um>ER  14  Ykajks  of  Aok. 


Total. 


Attend- 
ing 
school. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


Legally 
absent. 


lUegally 
absent 


Truant. 


Total. 


CHIU>BXlf 


Males.  Femakc 


Albany  

Amstcurdam  

Auburn  

Batavia  (vil.).... 
Binghamton  

Buffalo  

Cohoes  

Coming  

Cortland  

Dunkirk  

Elmira  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glens  Falls  (vil.).. 
GloversviUe  

Homell  

Hudson  

Ithaca  

Jamestown  

Johnstown  

Kingston  

Little  FaUs  

Lockport  

Middletown  

Mt.  Vernon  

New  Rochelle  

New  York  

Newburgh  

Niagara  Falls.  . . . 
North  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg  

Olean  

Oswego  

PeekddU  (vil.)... 
Plattsburg  

Port  Chester  (vil.) 
Poughkeepde. . . . 

Rensselaer  

Rochester  

Rome  

Saratoga  Spg's  (vil.) 

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Tonawanda  

Troy  

Utica  

Watertown  

Watervliet  

White  Plains  (vil.) 
Yonkers  

Total  


8.377 
2.363 
2.929 
984 
3.937 

50.964 
2,531 
1.221 
900 
1.880 

3,067 
965 

1.039 
987 

1.593 

1.262 
864 
1,139 
2.798 
954 

2.842 
843 
1.713 
1.380 
2,790 

2,470 
459,060 
2,768 
2.815 
1,172 

1.583 
1.404 
2.469 
1,179 
1.032 

1,304 
2.300 
1.007 
18.086 
1.383 

1.236 
5,799 
10,450 
1,029 
7,283 

6,096 
2,561 
1.439 
1.094 
7,156 


8.298 
2.345 
2.892 
961 
3.918 

50.040 
2.502 
1.207 
891 
1.851 

3.055 
955 

1.035 
982 

1.580 

1.253 
854 
1.131 
2.781 
948 

2,817 
838 
1,697 
1.369 
2.763 

2.431 
443,287 
2,736 
2,767 
1,171 

1,568 
1.396 
2.440 
1.174 
1.005 

1.280 
2.261 
1,004 
17.933 
1.379 

1.214 
5,615 
10,356 
1,023 
7,228 

5.994 

2,552 
1,421 
1.089 
7,096 


7 
5 
2 
16 
6 

6 
5 
9 
6 
16 

16 

10,779 
25 
6 
1 

5 
6 


29 


13 
25 

1 
54 

2 

6 
91 
41 


42 
10 
20 
13 

3 

828 
10 
8 
3 
21 


10 


19 


7 

5  . 
8 

23 
.805 
6 
42 


3 
20 

11 
9 
1 

79 

2 

16 
90 
50 
2 
47 

67 
6 

9 

1 

15 


179 
1 


79 
18 
37 
23 
19 

924 
29 
14 
9 
29 

12 
10 
4 
5 
13 

9 

10 
8 

17 
6 

25 
5 
16 
11 
27 

39 
15.763 
32 
48 
1 

15 
8 

29 
5 

27 

24 

39 
3 

153 
4 

22 
184 
94 
6 
55 

102 
9 
18 
5 
60 


644.487 


626.383 


11,417 


6.340 


347 


18.104 


1.151 
181 
359 
148 
525 

5.582 
288 
148 
132 
264 

466 
144 

139 
152 
239 

176 
93 
183 
377 
140 

466 
119 
236 
215 
345 

231 
54.852 
419 
892 
116 

211 
193 
411 
182 
254 

163 
279 
107 
2.554 
203 

169 
634 

1.378 
176 
981 

1.114 
375 
192 
167 
697 


78.717 


*  Including  the  45  cities  (Oneida  excepted)  of  the 
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ENNIAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  OCTOBER,  1906. 

the  State  Education  Department, 


OvxR  14  AND  Under  10  Years  of  Agb. 


Childrbn  Over  8  and 
Under  16. 


Total. 


Attend- 
ing 
scbooL 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


Legally 
absent. 


nifr. 
gaUy 
absent. 


Truant, 


Total. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Total. 


Out  of 
school 
iUegaUy 


2,336 
356 
700 
330 

1,071 

10.877 
640 

302 
292 
621 

030 
297 
313 
334 
481 

364 

211 
362 
777 
258 

992 
258 
483 
423 
701 

506 
113,624 
873 
778 
258 

425 
392 
816 
341 
496 

353 
560 
213 
5,296 
420 

331 
1,210 
2.821 

333 
1,864 

1.945 
700 
403 
311 

1,390 


1.727 
336 
642 
270 


6.747 

337 
255 
273 
286 

834 
219 
283 
311 
336 

298 
153 
338 
509 
203 

669 

192 
392 
328 
624 

407 
71.247 
537 
546 
250 

298 
298 
476 
259 
234 

229 
387 
193 
2.946 

295 

299 
951 

2,176 
219 

1.298 

1,257 
606 
299 
271 

1,239 


514 
6 
38 
44 

179 

2,256 
269 
32 
14 
61 

24 

78 
25 
23 
124 

29 
39 
12 
264 

55 

296 
65 
83 
88 
58 

61 

39,035 
330 
129 
8 

87 
91 

338 
75 

237 

121 
128 
20 
2.083 
109 

17 
183 
424 
109 
432 

534 
86 
76 

22 
122 


88 
12 
28 
15 
3 

1,824 
43 
15 
4 
180 

46 


26 
1 
8 
7 

19 

37 
3,272 
5 

100 


38 
2 
2 
7 

25 


10 


260 
16 

14 

72 
210 
4 
124 

145 
7 
26 
14 
29 


50 


27 


25 
■  6 


307 
11 
27 
27 


2,287 
139 
28 
11 
126 

43 
41 
18 
12 
73 

38 
30 
13 
139 
31 

154 
27 
48 
67 
40 

53 

20,535 
162 
134 
4 

61 

62 
199 

66 
138 

58 
95 
14 
1,112 
66 

13 
157 
329 

78 
305 

365 
62 
49 
28 
74 


302 
9 
40 
38 


1.843 
173 
19 
8 
111 


28 
11 
129 
24 

169 
39 
43 
38 
37 

46 

21,842 
174 
98 
4 

66 
32 

141 
26 

124 

66 
68 
6 

1,237 
69 

19 
102 
316 

36 
251 


42 

65 
12 
77 


609 
20 
67 
60 

182 

4,130 
312 
47 
19 
236 

•96 
78 
30 
23 
145 

66 

58 
24 
268 
65 

328 
66 
91 
95 
77 

99 
42,377 
336 
232 
8 

127 
94 

340 
82 

262 

124 
163 
20 
2.349 
125 

32 
259 
645 
114 
556 

688 
94 

104 
40 

151 


10.713 
2,719 
3,638 
1.314 
6,008 

61,841 
3,180 
1.523 
1.192 
2.401 

3,997 
1.262 
1,352 
1,321 
2.074 

1,626 
1.076 
1.501 
3,576 
1.212 

3,834 
1.101 
2.196 
1.803 
3.491 

2.976 
572.674 
3.641 
3.593 
1.430 

2.008 
1.796 
3.285 
1.520 
1.628 

1,657 
2.850 
1.220 
23,381 
1.803 

1.567 
7.009 
13.271 
1.362 
9,137 

8,041 
3,261 
1,842 
1.405 
8.646 


140 
26 
50 
29 
6 

2.780 
58 
23 
9 
209 

83 
1 
6 
1 

31 

39 
24 
18 

5 


46 

1 
15 
12 
30 

61 
8.326 
13 
145 


50 
5 
2 
12 
50 

14 
49 
2 

365 
18 

31 
169 
274 
8 
173 

228 
15 
42 
20 
48 


161.265 


104,667 


49,523 


6,837 


238 


28.014 


28,584 


56,598 


805,762 


13.762 


State  and  the  six  villages  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  II.—Record  of  Depnty  Factory  Inspectors. 

Sboond  Quartib,  1907. 


RM'ular  inspectioas: 
FactorleB  in  separate  buildings. 

Tenant  factories  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  or  quarries  

Tenant  factory  buildings  

Tenement  buildings  (licensed). . 


April.     May.  June. 


Total. 


Sboond 

QUARTBS, 

1006. 


1.122 

1,467 

1.207 

3.786) 

2,777 
210 

1,996 

1.628 

6,300}- 

11.064 

169 

196 

664) 

312 

866 

278 

946 

992 

10 

26 

38 

73 

40 

26 

20 

11 

66 

626 

373 

437 

1.436 

Total. 


Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries, 
bakeries)  

Investigations: 

Acdaents  

Applications  for  license  

Ck>mplaint8  

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments)  

On  special  orders  


6.082 

4.386 

3,694 

13.161 

96 

126 

109 

330 

34 

261 

348 

320 

919 

726 

60 

70 

66 

186 

122 

3.347 

3.460 

2.896 

9.692 

4,064 

133 

96 

32 

260 

• 

Total  

Observations — ^Tenement  buildings  (unli- 
censed)  

Tsfging.  to  stop  work: 

Qoods  in  tenements  ({  100)  

Goods  in  tenant  factories  ({  96)  

Articles  in  bakeries  ({  114)  

Unsafe  machinery  ({  81)  

Scaffolding  (|  19)  


3.791     3.963     3.303  11.067 


648 


727 


677  1,852 


Total. 


Prosecutions  begun . 

Days  or  parts  of  days  c   . 

Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel . 


I  on  court  work. 


Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation. 


18 
41 
4 

24 

36 
2 

13 
38 
1 

66 
114 
7 

63 

61 

62 

176 

12 

16 

2 

30 

106 

77 

26 

207 

lOli 

117 

272 

SI 

46 

49i 

114i 

41 


Table  HI.— Namber  of  Children's  Employment  CerUflcates  Issned  by  Boards  of  Healtli 
In  First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

1907.  Sboond 


Cmr. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough  

Brooklyn  Borough  

Manhattan  Borough  

§ueens  Borough  
ichmond  Borough  

Total— New  York  aty. 

Buffalo  

Rochester  

Syracuse  

Albany  

Troy  

Utica  

Yonkers  

Schenectady  


May. 

 .  QUASTBB. 

Apr. 

June. 

Total. 

1906. 

167 

114 

203 

474 

434 

128 

49 

77 

264 

379 

1,102 

869 

1,601 

3.462 

3.162 

48 

40 

63 

161 

142 

22 

6 

16 

42 

42 

1.467 

1,067 

1.869 

t4,383 

t4.160 

132 

87 

226 

445 

304 

64 

66 

160 

289 

372 

49 

63 

109 

211 

244 

16 

9 

27 

52 

90 

16 

4 

93 

113 

71 

34 

32 

42 

108 

130 

10 

6 

8 

23 

11 

22 

19 

67 

98 

66 

•  No  record  kept. 

tincludes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates, 
i  Licensed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 1^9. 
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bureau  op  PACTORT  nrSPBCTION. 

Table  IV. — Ucmum  for  Traemeat  ManufactorM. 

Seoond  Quartbr,  1007. 


Applications  pending  March  31.  1007. 
Applications  reodved  


Total  

<1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with-  1 
out  dear  record  from  local  I 
health  or  tenement-house  au- 
thorities  and  therefore  J 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with' 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 
and  


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 


granted 
refused 
standing* 


granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
iavestimted  by  factory  inspec- 
tor and  

Applications  refusedf  in  class  1  with  \ 
subsequent  report  of  compliance  ] 
with  orders  of  health  or  tenement-  > 
house  authorities,  investigated  by  J 
factory  inspector  and  J 

Applications  refusedf  in  classes  2  or  ) 
3.  subsequently  re-investigated  > 
and  ) 


Total  applications  granted  

Total  applications  refused  (nett) . . . 

Total  applications  standing*  

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants  

Applications  duplicated  

Applications  pending  June  30,  1007  

Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants. 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. . 

Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses  


New 
York 
City. 

60 
702 


Remain- 
der of 
SUte. 


852 


586 
83 
85 

15 
4 


32 
11 


116 
31 


748 

61— 
35 
5 


125 
"85 


Total. 

60 
708 

858 


580 
83 
35 

17 
4 


32 
11 


116 
31 


754 
61- 
35 
5 


Total 
Oct.  1. 
1004  to 
June  30, 

1007. 


125 
~86 


0.647 
0.647 


1.775 


4.850 
1.551 
253 

665 
177 
3 


884 
304 


1.300 
860 

7.807 
1.220 
256 
212 
27 
125 

Mi 
5 


Licenses  outstanding  June  30,  1007. 


663 

6 

660 

6.464 

461 

6.025 

7.127 

467 

7.504 

7.504 

*The8e  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  investi. 
gation. 

fin  present  or  previous  quarters. 

tThe  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  Ucenshig  was  1.281  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-applications  and  re-inspections  during  the 
quarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1.220. 
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TABLE  v.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  APRIL-JUNE,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


CAUSE. 

(n.  e.  8.=Not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


ie-18 
years. 


18 
years 
+ 


Age 
not 
stated. 


Male. 


MsCHANICAIi  POWKR. 

Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  on  aU  machines  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery 
and  apparatus,  n.e.s  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  

Jointers  or  buzz  planers  

Shapers  

Lathes  

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Callenders  and  other  paper  making 
machines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines  

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  power  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact    with   grindstones,  emery 
wheels,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing 
wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery 

establishments,  etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified .... 


Total. 


20 


Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dsniamite,  etc.) . 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes . 
Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot 

liquids  

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids 

or  caustics)  

Electridtv  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


Total. 


10 


10 
11 


40 
11 
1 
6 
2 
4 


12 


36 
6 
98 
13 
26 
94 

69 

36 

260 
71 

184 
48 
17 
15 
6 
1 
41 

10 

91 

45 

23 

13 
17 
5 
28 

45 

13 
10 
25 

185 
98 
13 
42 
30 
29 
41 

123 


45 


39 
23 


13 
81 


36 
6 

106 
13 
27 

102 

84 


270 
72 

109 
50 
19 
16 
7 
1 
46 

10 

101 

55 
38 

13 
20 
9 
31 

51 
19 
10 
27 

229 
109 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
136 


52 


42 
26 


15 
90 


36 
6 

97 
12 
25 
96 

80 


266 

72 

198 
50 
19 
16 
7 
1 
45 

10 

97 


12 
18 
5 
11 


10 
6 
24 

196 
105 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
125 


52 


42 

26 


14 

79 


209 


2.108 


2,343 


2,161 


12 
31 
5 

50 
37 
12 
74 

8 
52 
78 


16 
31 

5 

52 
37 
12 
76 

8 
55 
81 


13 
29 
5 

51 
37 
12 
76 

8 
54 
78 


14 


359 


373 


363 
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TABLE  V.~ ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  APRIL-JUNE,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sei  of  Persons  Injured — (Continued). 


CAUSE. 

[n.  e.  8.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 

+ 


Age 
not 
stated. 


Male. 


Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 



Fall  dftiised  by  collapse  of  support. . . . . 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoistway  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  


Total. 


Injuhed  bt  Weightb. 

Falling  roclc  and  earth  (quarrying,  ex- 
cavatiiu",  etc.)  

Falling  pUe  of  material  Gumber.  coal, 
cement,  etc.)  

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects. . 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  in- 
jured   

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit . 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  et«  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other 
matenals  

Loading  or  unloading  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  class! 
flcation  , 


Total. 


Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 

etc  

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects. . . 


Total. 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  bt 
Animals  


Miscellaneous. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 

►  files,  etc.)  

Tools  In  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  whUe  fitting  and  assembling, 
n.  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  pro- 
jection, etc  

Hand  cut  on  glass  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  


Total  

Grand  Total. 


27 


22 


62 

59 
44 

20 
14 
19 
18 
21 


64 

61 
46 
20 
16 
22 
22 
24 
95 


343 


368 


25 


54 
239 


19 

70 
52 
54 
158 
31 

60 

138 

46 


25 

54 
243 

71 

21 

71 
55 
54 
160 


63 
142 


1,015 


1,041 


112 
59 


118 
59 


171 


177 


64 

61 
45 
20 
15 
18 
21 
21 
90 


355 


25 

54 
240 

71 

21 

71 
55 
54 
160 


62 
142 


49 


1,037 


115 
56 


171 


116 


119 


119 


14 


131 
43 

56 

88 
14 
65 
11 
94 


146 
43 

63 

95 
16 
70 
12 
100 


141 


61 

92 
11 
68 
12 
96 


311 


524 
4,730 
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Table  V.— (b)  CaoMt  and  RcMdto  of  AcddMits  to 


CAUSE 

[n.  e.-8.=Not  elaewhere  specified.] 


J 


Tbmpohaxt 


Mechanical  Power. 
TranfiinlMion  ef  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  on  all  machmes  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.)  

Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  and  apparatus, 
n.  e.  8. 


Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  , 

Planers  , 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers  

Shapers  

Lathes  , 

Heading  machines  

Other  wood  working  machines. 
Paper  and  printing  machinery: 


Callenders  and  other  paper  making  machines. . . 
Paper  cutting  stitching  and  staying  machines. . . 

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Looms  

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile 


machinery. . . 
nacnine 


Sewing  macnines.  etc. 

Laundiy  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

Lathes  

Drop  and  power  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers  

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


6 
106 
13 
27 
102 

84 

38 

270 
72 

199 
50 
19 
16 
7 
1 

46 

10 
101 

55 
38 

13 
20 
9 
31 

51 
19 
10 
27 

229 
109 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
136 

52 
42 
26 

15 
90 


Total. 


2.343 


Heat  and  Electricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes  

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids  

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal   

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) . . 

Electridtv  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


16 

31 
5 
52 
37 
12 
76 
8 
55 
81 


7 
1 

33 
1 
3 

16 

7 
4 

50 
8 

54 

5 
5 
5 
1 


14 
6 
3 
4 

23 

16 
2 
9 
2 

11 
6 

34 

11 
3 
5 

1 
14 


431 


Total. 


373 


18 


18 
1 

24 

11 
3 
4 


1 
5 
8 
2 

1 
3 
2 
10 

7 
4 


10 

29 
4 

15 
1 
4 
3 

22 

10 
5 
8 

1 
16 


23 


6 

23 
2 
43 
35 

7§ 
5 
33 
71 


296 
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Factories  and  Quarries,  April  l-Jyne  30,  1907. 


DiSABLBlCBNT. 

Serious  injur- 
ies, probably 

1 

PCRMANVNT  DtSABTXMICNT. 

Deaths. 

Frac- 
tures. 

i 

P 

1' 
s 

"a 
«* 

& 

L088  OF  ONB  OR  BOTH — 

AU 
others 

■<-• 

Limbs. 

Hands 
or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

4 

3 
3 
3 

15 

22 
3 

44 

12 

5 

2 

24 
6 

55 
9 

16 

77 

64 

17 

193 
34 

101 
19 
9 
9 

2 
1 
23 

3 
61 
35 
26 

8 
13 

7 
26 

36 
18 
9 
15 

53 
74 
9 
35 
12 
19 
31 
90 

35 
36 
16 

6 

61 

4 

5 

6 

1 

21 

2 
10 

7 
10 

42 
12 

21 

5 

2 

2 

23 
1 
1 
7 

1 
2 

16 

5 

59 
25 
9 
5 
1 

2 

29 
2 
3 

12 

5 
9 

28 
18 

73 
26 
10 
6 
2 

1 
1 
6 

3 

8 
2 

7 

a 
O 

4 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
2 

6 
4 

9 

5 

8 

2 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

4 

9 
4 

1 

2 
4 

7 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

23 
5 
3 

14 

4 

11 
14 
5 

3 
2 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 

1 

2 
4 

16 

6 
16 
15 

9 

4 

5 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 

1 A 
XV 

124 
22 
2 
9 
9 
11 
4 
27 

9 

2 
4 

4 

13 

2 
1 
3 

12 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 
1 

3 

1 

2 
1 
4 

8 

J 

1 

2 

3 
6 

2 

I 

1 
1 

1 

3 
10 
1 
3 
1 
2 
10 
7 

3 

6 
6 
2 
I 

2 

52 

13 
2 
4 

11 
3 
6 

10 

8 
2 
6 

4 
16 

1 

6 

117 
21 
2 
5 
g 

3 
20 
g 

2 

6 

1 

2 
4 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

I 
g 

g 
24 

2 

1 

5 

1 
5 

1 
1 
3 

1 

2 

I 

3 

1 

2 

2 
9 

1 

3 

2 
7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

53 

190 

108 

1.393 

341 

15 

21 

'435 

4 

17 

69 

561 

48 

2 
1 
1 
3 

10 
26 
4 
46 

35 
9 

71 
5 

48 

77 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
4 

3 

14 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

21 

6 

331 

19 

4 

1 

4 

9 
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Table  V.— (b)  CaoMt  and  RmoIU  of  Acdda^  la  Factortoi 


[n.  e.  8.: 


CAUSE. 
=Not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


-a 

a 

1 


Tempobakt 


s 


I 


Fall  of  Pbbson. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  hoTstway.  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  


64 
61 
45 
20 
15 
22 
22 
24 
95 


Total. 


368 


INJX7RKD  BT  WeIOHTS. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) . 
Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) . 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 

were  at  work  

Machinery  behig  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials  

Loading  or  unloading  

Cause  insuffldently  described  for  claseiflcation  


25 
54 
243 
71 
21 

71 
55 
54 

160 
33 
63 

142 
49 


Total. 


1.041 


Fltino  Objbcts. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc. 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects  


Total. 


Vebiclbs  and  Acciobnts  Caused  bt  Anhialb  

MUCELLANBOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.) . . 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Lijured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  vrire,  sharp  projection,  etc  

Hand  cut  on  glass  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Innalation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  


Total  

Grand  Total. 


118 
59 


177 


119 


146 

43 
63 
95 
16 
70 
12 
100 


545 


1 
2 

2 
13 


15 
16 
11 
7 
1 
4 
3 
3 
17 


24 


8 
7 
55 
18 
3 

13 
12 
10 
25 
5 
10 
32 
13 


27 


2 
6 
32 
4 

5 

4 

7 
3 
14 
0 
0 
8 
1 


77 


10 
20 
88 
81 
8 

24 

18 
19 
55 
8 
18 
59 
13 


206 


3 
15 


97 


11 
20 


871 


18 


25 


35 
9 

12 

27 
2 

20 

io* 


31 


07 
10 
11 
33 
11 
8 

io* 


15 

23 
10 
19 
3 

io' 


4,966 


115 
821 


331 


156 
605 


72 
840 
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and  Qyarries  April  l-Jnoe  30,  I5K)7— <Coiicloddd). 


DiBABLXIfSNT. 

Serious  injur- 
ies, probably 

i 

i 

PXRMANSMT  DlSABLElfENT. 

Deaths. 

Frac- 
tures. 

a 

o 

LOSS  OF  ONX  OR  BOTH — 

.i 

AU 
others 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

2 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
7 

21 
10 
16 
4 
6 
9 
1 
3 
16 

65 
66 
42 
19 
9 
21 
20 
22 
84 

2 
1 
2 

4 

1 

2 
2 
1 

6 
3 
1 

1 
1 

6 
2 
1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

8 

1 
1 
12 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
6 

1 

1 

2 

26 

83 

22 

328 

12 

2 

1 

7 

11 

21 

7 

2 
3 
13 
3 
2 

3 
1 
3 
12 
1 
6 
6 
1 

6 
9 
19 

2 

23 
46 
217 
64 
19 

56 

42 
44 

132 
25 
55 

126 
42 

2 
6 
14 
6 
1 

7 
4 

3 
14 
3 
4 
2 
4 

2 
6 
4 
1 

3 
3 
1 
6 

1 
1 

1 
9 
1 
1 

8 
7 
7 

14 
4 
4 

12 
2 

2 
8 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 
4 

3J 
11 

3 
IV 

21 

2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
2 
3 
2 

2 

7 
11 
1 
1 
6 
4 

1 

6 

7 
1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

66 

67 

39 

891 

68 

1 

2 

40 

9 

18 

70 

«  12 

3 
1 

62 
8 

79 
66 

26 
2 

10 

3 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

60 

135 

28 

10 

3 

13 

1 

13 

16 

6 

102 

9 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

-  3 
1 
4 

9 
2 
6 
20 

138 
35 
65 
87 
13 
66 
10 
90 

4 

2 
5 
8 
1 
4 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

4 
6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.  34 
8 
14 

2 
10 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

6 

21 

93 

494 

32 

9 

1 

2 

6 

17 

2 

166 

401 

333 

3.674 

509 

16 

23 

487 

20 

36 

116 

697 

86 

9  s=E^=3=xaasss=sai 
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TABLE  VI.^STAHSTICS  OF  BUILDINQ  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
Buildingt  Authorized  in  New  York  City  in  April,  May  and  Jane,  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

nxtmber  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of  Buildings 

1006. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

coiaa 
1906. 

bnced. 
1907. 

COlfPL 

1906. 

ETED. 
1907. 

New  Buildings: 

Total  

Al/TBRATIONS: 
Qli66D8 

Total  

687 
2.546 

506 
1.200 

254 

672 
3.214 

390 
1.365 

260 

$9,036,610 
19.076.689 
39.047.430 
4.694,907 
1,018.860 

$6,996,150 

25.765.735 
31.745.750 
5.791.418 
992,282 

597 
2.208 
506 
140 
71 

630 
2,869 
282 
879 
231 

530 
1,573 
477 
257 
124 

440 

1,390 
368 
706 
171 

5.283 

5.901 

S72. 874.496 

$71,291,335 

3.522 

4.891 

2.901 

3.075 

226 
1,241 
1,286 
431 
180 

190 

1,503 
1,336 
400 
202 

$361,985 

1,403,639 
5.844,495 
324.428 
131.300 

$239,435 

2.204.542 
5,078,793 
394,698 
177,380 

204 

1,059 
976 
232 
128 

176 
2.013 
1.067 
420 
196 

194 

505 
692 
247 
171 

143 
2.100 
615 
301 
104 

3.364 

3,631 

$8,065,847 

$8,094,848 

2.599 

3,872 

1,809 

3,353 

Total  of  New  Build- 
iNos    AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Total  

013 
3.787 
1.882 
1.631 

434 

862 
4.717 
1,726 
1,765 

462 

$9,398,595 

20,480.328 
44,891.925 
5.019.335 
1.150,160 

$7,235,585 
27,970.277 
36.824.543 
6.186,116 
1.169.662 

801 
3,267 
1,482 
372 
199 

806 
4.882 
1.349 
1.290 

427 

724 
2.078 
1.169 
504 
295 

583 
3.490 

983 
1,007 

365 

8,647 

9.532 

$80,940,343 

$79,386,183 

6.121 

8,763 

4,770 

6,428 

Number  and  Eftimated  Coit  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  the  Forefolng 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Tenements: 

164 

809 
397 
202 

179 
1.039 
178 
175 
1 

$5,506,900 
9.784,000 

23.535.400 
1.196.800 

$3,690,500 
10.995.000 
12.543,500 
1.523,200 
3.500 

Manhattan  

1.572 

1.572 

$40,023,100 

$28,755,700 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

35 
120 
748 

19 

24 

195 
735 
32 
2 

$47,575 

103.925 
1.690.480 
2,760 

$20,175 
144.063 
1,537,800 
14,741 
8,100 

922 

988 

$1,844,780 

$1,720,779 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

199 
929 
1,145 
221 

203 
1,234 
913 
207 
3 

$5,554,475 
9.887,925 

25,225,880 
1.199,550 

$3,710,675 
11,130,963 
14,081.300 
1,537,041 
0.600 

2,494 

2,560 

$41,867,830 

$30,476,470 
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TABLE  VII.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BUPPALO.  ROCHESTER. 
SYRACUSE  AND  TROY. 

ADDITIONS  AND 

CITY  AND  PERIOD.  .  ^.w  BmLDiN08.  ^aibs,  all  Brnx^DHfos. 

Buffalo.                       No.  Cost.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

April                                    199  $899,365  162  $187,335  351  m,  086, 700 

May                                     210  531.405  157  210,595  367  742,000 

June                                    196  568.915  120  107,085  316  676.000 

*       T       ,™  $1,999,685  429  $505,015  1.034  $2,504,700 

April- June.  1907  

1006                  639  $3,507,630  354  $234,880  993  $3,742,510 

1005                  647  2.003.987  409  366,250  1.056  2.370.237 

1904                  566  1.695,360  337  281,845  903  1,977,020 

1903                  406  2,443,250  229  210,786  635  2.654,036 

1902                  275  834,712  265  256,204  540  1,090.916 

1901                  206  396,888  118  109.096  324  505.984 

1900                  151  502,672  181  142.036  332  644.708 

ROCBRSTER. 

April                                    201  $608,120  61  $177,925  262  $786,045 

May                                    150  586,665  44  37,140  194  623.805 

June                                    136  593.050  44  54,130  180  647.180 

487  $1,787,835  149  $269,195  636  $2,057,030 

April-June.  1907  

1906                  468  $1,609,184  150  $315,026  618  $1,924,210 

1905                   428  1.689,257  140  156.868  568  1.846.125 

1904                  286  1,808.204  77  79,630  363  1.887.834 

1903                  192  464.222  71  46,204  263  510,426 

1902                  182i  790,940  109  148.563  291  939,503 

1901                  131  387,373  96.  116,536  227  503,909 

1900                 148  581,010  92  72.285  240  653.295 

Syracuse. 

April                                    85  $460,010  113  $206,623  198  t$666,633 

May                                     66  307,620  79  53,235  145  §360,855 

June                                     67  221,900  71  82,805  138  304,705 

218  $989,530  263  $342,663  481  $1,332,193 

April-June,  1907  

1906                  170  $973,920  175  $107,390  345  $1,081,310 

1905                  148  549.425  172  119,838  320  669.263 

1904                  116  577,383  166  112,138  282  689,521 

1903                   95  578.470  125  99,840  220  678.310 

1902                    78  222,180  128  74.970  206  297,150 

1901                  103  422.708  186  110,376  289  533,084 

1900                    90  263.799  212  102.755  302  366.554 

Thot.                            ~™  ''^^  == 

April-June.  1907                      87  $243,400  80  $62,905  117  $306,305 

1906                      22  177.950  118  23.000  140  200.950 


^Includes  grain  elevator  costing  $125,000.  and  a  malthouse  costing  $120,000* 
tlndudes  a  flre-proof  high  school  building  to  cost  $200,000  and  a  brewery  to  cost  $100,000 
llndudes  brick  car  ^ops  costing  $100,000.  / 
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table  viii.— number  and  percentage  op  unemployed  members 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Unions. 


Mbmbbbs  Reportino. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr.     May.  June. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working.  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades. . 
Building  and  street  labor .... 


2.  TranMKHtatloa  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. . 

Freight  nandllng  

Telegraphs  


Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . 
Textiles  


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and 

steel  

Shipbuilding  


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Pood  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 
9  Tobacco  


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trad«. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . . 
Retail  trade  


1 1  Public  Employment . 

12  Stationary  Firemen. 


13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glassware  

Other  trades  


Total. 


53 

2 

♦46 

6 

37 

25 
2 
5 
4 
1 

17 

10 
3 
2 
2 

26 

22 


10 


29.105 

683 
25,935 
2,487 

17.563 

6,136 
4,350 
3,858 
1,295 
1,925 

7,434 

4,699 
9201 

1,450 
365 

9.397 
8,171 

596 

630 

6,848 
3,361 

4,124 

1,618 
2,506 

1,464 

3.371 

2,735 

2,561 
184 

2.234 

2.849 

2,386 
604 
767 
169 

651 
296 


28.869  28,991   29.942  30.003 

682'       6881       682  697 

25.731   25,846  26,795  26,851 

2,456     2.457     2,465  2,465 


191  92,871 


17,406 

6,037 
4,350 
3,741 
1,313 
1.965 

7.487 

4,630 
923 

1,550 
384 

9,354 

8,108 

596 
660 

6.863 

3.366 

4,195 

1,693 
2,502 

1,469 

3,376 

2,732 

2,548 
184 

2,245 

3,046 

2.389 
607 
771 
168 
545 
298 


17.480 

5,992 
4.360 
3,767 
1.346 
2,035 

7.579 
4,620 
934 
1,700 

325 

9,458 

8,174 

630 
654 

6.854 

3.408 

4.195 

1.681 
2.514 

1,4^5 

3.292 

2.693 

2.509i 
184 

2.257 

3.091 

2,469 

601 
770 
167 
647 
384 


92,797  93.242 


17.455 

6,095 
4,350 
3,740 
1,345 
1,925 

7,905 
4.871 

920 
1,760 
364 

9,512 

8.232 

630 
660 

6,893 

3.374 

4,194 

1,606 
2.588 

1.478 

3,349 

2.582 

2,395 
187 

2,254 

3,099 

2.365 
604 
771 
173 
550 
267 


94.402 


17.851 

6.133 
4,400 
3,741 
1,377 
2,200 

7.968 

4,921 
933 

1,750 
364 

9.509 

8,227 

630 
652 

6.915 

3,413 

4,213 

1,617 
2,596 

1.474 

3.344 

2.578 
2.394 

1841 

2.263| 

2.906 

2.318 
603 
780 
175 
552 
208 


30.234 

713 
27.096 
2.425 

18,2S2 
6.234 
4.375 
3,748 
1,395 
2,500 

7.998 
4,938 

946 
1,750 

364 

9,884 

8.639 

628 
617 

6,912 

3.440 

4.232 
1.619 
2.603 

1.355 

3,342 

2,566 

2,400 
186 

2,272 

2,949 

2,394 
603 
787 
173 
655 
276 


94.755 


95.640 


*47  in  April.  May  and  June.  t.O  in  April.  May  and  Jime. 
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NUMBEB  IdLK. 


Perckntaob  Idle. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

11.762 

10.427 

9,430 

5.298 

4.470 

3,230 

40 

4 

36 

32 

5 

17 

7 

14 

9 

10.7 

412 

246 

140 

133 

39 

29 

60 

3 

36 

1 

20 

3 

19 

5 

5 

6 

4.1 

9  950 

9  040 

8.080 

4,685 

4,023 

3,000 

38 

4 

35 

2 

31 

3 

17 

5 

15 

0 

11  1 

1)400 

1,132 

1,210 

480 

408 

201 

56 

3 

46 

1 

49 

2 

19 

5 

16 

6 

8.3 

4  955 

4  608 

4,427 

887 

1.642 

1,147 

28 

2 

26 

5 

25 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

6  3 

-'242 

235 

180 

215 

172 

155 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

0 

3 

6 

2 

8 

2.6 

4  250 

3  900 

3  362 

300 

250 

200 

97 

7 

89 

7 

77 

3 

6 

9 

6 

7 

4  6 

'303 

262 

675 

277 

278 

452 

7 

9 

7 

0 

15 

3 

7 

4 

7 

4 

12,1 

160 

211 

310 

95 

927 

330 

12 

4 

16 

1 

23 

0 

7 

1 

67 

3 

23  7 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

o!4 

404 

692 

495 

650 

857 

654 

5 

4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

8 

2 

10 

8 

8.2 

331 

540 

405 

620 

724 

601 

7 

0 

11 

7 

8 

8 

10 

7 

14 

7 

12  2 

69 

99 

90 

86 

73 

49 

7 

5 

10 

7 

9 

6 

9 

3 

7 

8 

5]2 

3 

48 

40 

60 

0 

2 

3 

1 
3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0  0 

1 

5 

4 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i!i 

515 

524 

353 

430 

466 

439 

5 

5 

5 

6 

3 

7 

4 

5 

4 

9 

4.4 

344 

433 

278 

380 

414 

410 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

0 

4.7 

41 

41 

20 

12 

6 

9 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1  9 

130 

50 

75 

50 

32 

17 

20 

6 

7 

7 

11 

5 

7 

7 

4 

9 

2.8 

880 

876 

878 

795 

804 

796 

12 

9 

12 

8 

13 

1 

11 

5 

11 

6 

11.5 

661 

519 

571 

620 

691 

586 

19 

7 

15 

4 

16 

8 

18 

4 

20 

2 

17.0 

337 

365 

311 

216 

228 

238 

8 

2 

8 

7 

7 

4 

5 

2 

5 

4 

5.6 

259 

291 

230 

162 

184 

170 

16 

0 

17 

2 

13 

7 

10 

1 

11 

4 

10.5 

78 

74 

81 

64 

44 

68 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2.6 

44 

44 

105 

160 

166 

207 

3 

0 

3 

0 

7 

1 

10 

8 

11 

3 

15.3 

183 

191 

143 

164 

358 

285 

5 

4 

5 

7 

4 

3 

4 

9 

10 

7 

8.5 

89 

183 

136 

178 

145 

91 

3 

3 

6 

7 

5 

1 

6 

9 

5 

6 

3.5 

87 

181 

134 

176 

144 

90 

3 

4 

7 

1 

5 

3 

7 

3 

6 

0 

3.8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0.6 

55 

48 

38 

31 

39 

17 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

7 

0.7 

38 

54 

47 

80 

28 

37 

3 

8 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1.3 

85 

122 

64 

54 

61 

82 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

6 

3.4 

18 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 
3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0.0 

29 

28 

10 

12 

18 

14 

3 

8 

6 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1.8 

19 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

11 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

6 

5 

7 

4.6 

25 

44 

27 

25 

25 

45 

4 

5 

8 

1 

4 

9 

4 

5 

4 

5 

8.1 

12 

24 

14 

8 

5 

15 

4 

1 

8 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

2 

4 

5.4 

20,007 

18,653 

17.018 

9,563 

9,955 

7,809 

21 

5 

20.1 

18.3 

10. 1 

10.5 

8.1 
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New  York  Labob  Buixetin.  [Sept. 

table  ix.— cause  of  idleness  among 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


BttUdififf,  Stone  Working,  Etc. . . 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  


;3. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 
TexUles  


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. . , 

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.. 
Shipbuilding  


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

II. 
13. 

13. 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

Wood  Worldng  and  Forniture. 


Food  and  Liquors... 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


Theaters  and  Music. 
Tobacco  


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . . 
Retail  trade  


Public  Employnient. . . . 
Stationary  Engine  Men. 


Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware  

Other  trades  


Total. 


Labob  Disphteb. 


Jan.      Feb.     Mar.     April.     May.  June. 


249 


239 
10 


315 
87 


655 


410 


410 


50 

50 


302 
127 


950 


050 


71 


71 


300 


889 


.265 


269 


52 


52 


942 


927 
15 


310 


300 
10 


7  40 

7  40 


255 


182 


361 


.442 


248 


100 


698 
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DlSABIUTT. 


All  Otheb  Reasons. 


Jan.      Feb.      Mar.     April.    May.  June 


Jan.      Feb.      Mar.    April.   May.  June, 


404 

1 

402 
1 

297 

218 
12 
52 
15 


48/0 


479 
1 


253 

180 


56 
17 


338 


337 
1 


237 
167 


284 

12 
271 
1 

189 

127 
10 
52 


309 

2 

306 
1 

192 

124 
15 
53 


290 

9 
280 
1 

189 

129 

8 
52 


11,109 
411 
9,309 
1,389 

4,658 

24 
4.238 
251 
145 


9,537 
246 
8.160 
1,131 

4,355 

55] 


8.142 

140 
6,793 
1,209 

4,190 

23 


3,900  3,362 
206  515 


194 


290 


4,943 

121 
4.343 
479 

698 

88 
290 
225 

95 


110 

82 
24 


135 

105 


30 
343 
128 

28 
'*28 

14 
103 

25 

23 
2 

55 

3 

21 


88 

45 
30 
8 
5 

156 

131 


25 
334 
27 

35 

9 
26 

14 

93 

27 

25 
2 

48 

3 
34 


24 


60 

29 
27 


28 

5 
23 


294 

249 
45 


554 

445 


40 


445 

380 
65 


590 
491 

59 
40 


126 

101 


161 

136 


171 

139 


149 

132 


25 

337 

18 

39 
6 

33 

14 

84 

6 
4 

2 

38 
3 

25 

5 
3 
2 
1 
14 


25 
267 
21 

34 

12 

22 

13 
90 

15 

13 
2 

31 

16 

14 

1 
4 
1 


32 
270 
25 

19 

10 
9 

18 

100 

12 

11 
1 

39 

6 

12 

3 
4 
1 


17 
274 
40 

54 

10 
44 

13 

74 

19 

18 
1 

17 

3 

20 


376 
235 
41 
100 

222 

446 

309 

259 
50 

30 

79 

64 

64 


368 

302 
41 
25 

240 

365 

33o! 
282 
48 

30 

98 

156 

156 


218 

168 


254 

229 


50 
261 
553 

272 

224 
48 

91 

59 

130 

130 


25 
259 
599 

182 

150 
32 

147 

72 

163 

163 


44 

33 


8 


15 


51 

8,' 

18 

21!  7 
5  6 
44!  20 


64 

36 


1.666 


.592 


1,315 


1.195 


,201 


1.201 


17,686 


16,172,  14,438 


8,007 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bullbtht.  [Sept. 
table  x.— idleness  in  new  york  city  at  the  end  op  june. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Unions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


Il>I*E  ON  ACOOUNT  OF — 


Labor 
disputes. 


Dls- 
abiUty. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working  

Building    and  paving 

Building  and  street  labor 

Tranfportatioa  

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  


3. 


4. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves.. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron 

and  steel  

Shipbuilding  


Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

Wood  Working  and  Purniture 


Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products.. 
Beverages  


Theaters  and  Music . 

Tobacco  


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants . . 
Retail  trade  


Public  Employment .... 
Stationary  Engine  Men . 


Miscellaneous  

Leather  and  leather  goods 
Glass  and  glassware. . 


Total. 


30 
1 

26 

3 

8 

2 
3 
2 


89 


23,159 

540 

20.280 
2.330 

7.410 

632 
3.408 

870 
2.600 

5.319 
3.005 
774 
550 


6.327 

6.082 

628 
617 

6.772 

3.141 

3,375 
1.416 
1.960 

846 

1.850 

1,735 

1,605 
130 

1.995 

1.460 

728 

173 

555 


2.945 

24 

2.721 
200 

694 
4 

350 
330 
10 

610 

665 
45 


194 

165 

12 
17 

792 

563 

209 

154 
55 

106 

156 

54 

54 


12.7 
4.4 

13.4 
8.6 

9.4 

0.6 
10.3 
37.9 

0.4 

11.5 
14.1 
6.8 
0.0 


3. 
3.2 

1.9 
2.8 

11.7 

17.9 

6.2 
10.9 
2.8 

12.5 

8.4 

3 

3.4 
0.0 

0.8 

2. 

7.3 
4.6 
8.1 


310 


300 
10 


248 


64.117 


6.421 


10.0 


567 


199 
6 


193 


45 

15 
30 


51 

34 


17 
272 
37 

45 

10 

35 


45 


781 
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PU»U  CATIONS 


OP  TfiE 


New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


The  current  report  will  be  forwarded,  on  application,  to  any  citizen  oCVew 
York.  Previous  reports  are  free,  but  payment  of  carriage  devolves  upon 
applicants.  Of  Ihe  igo6  Report  only  Part  I,  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  (transmitted  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  2, 1907)  is  ready  for  distribution. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1905 

Part    I.  Fifth  Anuual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (216  pages, 


paper  covers.  Contains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration, Free  Era]jloyment  Bureau,  opinions  by  the  Attorney- 
Genrt-al,  index  of  bills  and  statutes  relating  to  labor  acted  upon 
by  the  Legislature  of  1905,  and  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor 
laws  in  force  in  1905). 


Part  II.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  (301  pages,  paper). 
-  Partlll.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion (42a  pages,  paper' covers ) . 
Part  IV.  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureah  of  Labor  Statistics 
(1,000  pages,  cloth  bound). 
Chap.    I.  Regulation  of  Labor  Conditions  on  Public  Work  (122  pp.). 
Chap.  11.  Economic  Condition  of  Labor  in  1905  (48  pages). 
Chap.  III.  Trade  Unions  in  1905  (20  pages). 
Appendix  —  Statistical  Tables  (810  pages). 
Parts  l-lll  may  also  be  had  in  a  single  cloth-bound  volume. 


1901.  —  First  Annual  Report.    (3  vols.,  1,819  pages.) 

Vol.  1.  General  Report  and  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.  (615  pages.) 
Vol.  II.  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisiics.  (780  pp.) 
Vol.  ni.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (424  pp.) 

1902.  —  Second  Annual  Report.    (3  vols.,  2J40  pages.) 

I Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.    (50  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Free  P^mployment  Bureau.    (16  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection..   (602  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (219  pp.) 
Vol.  II.    The  Orowth  of  Industry  in  New  York.    (678  pages). 
Vol.  III.    Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    (1,172  pages.) 

1903.  —  Third  Annual  Report.    (3  vols.,  2,958  pages.) 

r  General  Import.    ( 329  pages,  including  Special  Report  on  Employ- 
Vol.    I. -j     oth'  Welfare  Institutions.)    Also  separately  bound  in  paper. 

[Seventeenth  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (363  pages.) 
Vol.  IT.    Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Biircau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (1,125  pp.) 
Vol.  III.    Eighteenth  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.    (1,141  pages.) 
jqo^. —  Fourth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,710  pages). 

r  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc.    (287  pages.) 
Vol.    T.  j  Report  of  the  7?ureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (205  pages.) 

[  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.    (295  pages.) 
Vol.  II.    Twenty- second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


1 92;?  pages,  cloth  bound). 
Chap.    I.  Trade  unions  in  1904  (pp.  ix-xxx). 
Chap.  TI.  The  stnte  of  employment  (pp;  xxxi-xlii). 
Chap.  III.  Wages  and  earnings  (xliii-lvi). 
Chap.  IV.  Changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  (Ivii-lix). 
Appendix  —  Statistical  tables  (pp.  1-804). 


The  three  parts  of  Vol.  I  may  also  be  had  separately  bound  in  paper. 


PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR— Continued 

QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

[Index  and  title-page  for  each  volume  sent  on  application;  also  editorial  sum- 
maries of  some  of  the  Bulletins  out  of  print.]  ^ 

1899.  Vol.      I.  Nos.  1-3.      (242  pages.)    Nos.  1  and  3  are  out  of  print. 

1900.  "       II.  Nos.  4-7.      (350  pages.)    Nos.  4  and  7  are  OM*  o/ prtwf. 

1901.  III.  Nos.  8-11.    (340  pages.)    Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  out  of  print. 

1902.  "      IV.  Nos.  12-15.  (304  pkges.) 

1903.  "        V.  Nos.  16-19.  (480  pages.)    No.  17  is  out  of  pHnt, 

1904.  "      VI.  Nos.  20-23.  (449  pages.) 

1905.  "     VII.  Nos.  24-27.  (480  pages.) 

1906.  "    VIII.  Nos.  28-31.  (556  pages.) 

1907.  "      IX.  Nos.  32- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

/  MoNooRAPiis  ON  Social  Economics 

Prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
I.  Typical  Employers*  Welfare  Institutions.    By  G.  A.  Stevens  aad  L.  W. 
Hatch.    (30  pages.  4  illustrations.) 
II.. Labor  Legislation  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.    (30  pages.) 

III.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Labor.   By  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W.  Hatch. 

(42  pages,  with  tables  and  charts.) 

IV.  The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.    (60  pages  and 

charts. ) 

In  addition  to  its  own  publications,  the  Department  can  supply  reports  of 
certain  official  and  semi-official  bodies,  including  the  three  Departmental 
Bureaus  which  formerly  existed  as  separate  branches  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration.   Such  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  not  exhausted,  are  listed  below. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  I/abor  Statistics  of  America:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth 
(1903),  Twentieth  (1904),  Twenty-first  (1905),  and  Twenty-second  (1906). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:  Second  (1888),  Seventh  <1893),  and  Four* 
teenth'(1900)  to  Twentieth  (1906). 

STATE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR 

Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  made  by  the  Factory  Insjjector  (1886-1900), 
three  can  be  furnished:  First  (1886),  Seventh  (1892)  and  Tliirteenth  (1898). 

BOARD  QF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Of  fourteen  annual  reports  (1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be 
supplied. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  made  from  1883  to  1900,  the  following  are 
still  available: 

1890. —  Eighth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,187  pages.) 
1891 —Ninth  Annual  Repokt.    (2  vols.,  1,190  pages.) 
1892. —  Tenth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,087  pages.) 
1895. —  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1,256  pages.) 
1900.— Eighteenth  Annual  Report,    (xiv,  1,072  pages.) 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  of  idleness  received  from  92  representative 
The  State  labor  organizations  in  New  York  City  show  that 
Employment  at  the  end  of  December,  out  of  66,120  mem- 
bers, 22,627  or  34.2  per  cent  were  idle  as  com- 
pared with  percentages  of  idleness  on  the  same  day  for  the 
same  set  of  unions  of  12.8  in  1906,  6.7  in  1905  and  17.8 
in  1904.    Comparison  with  1906  as  to  causes  of  idleness  shows 
that  this  great  increase  of  idleness  at  the  close  of  1907  was  due 
entirely  to  slack  trade  there  having  been  no  increase  in  the 
number  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes,  disability,  etc.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  those  idle  on  December  31st  last  reported  lack  of 
work  as  the  cause.    Obviously  the  dominant  influence  in  the  re- 
turns is  the  business  depression  which  followed  the  financial 
panic  of  October,  and  nearly  all  industries  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  were  affected.    But  returns  from  all 
labor  organizations  in  New  York  State  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1907,  combined  with  returns  of  building  operations  from  city  au- 
thorities, reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  building  trades  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  are  about  one-third  of  the  organized  workers  of 
the  metropolis,  there  was  a  marked  depression  prior  to  October, 
evident  in  fact  throughout  July,  August  and  September.  Chiefly 
as  a  result  of  this  decline  in  metropolitan  building  operations  the 
percentage  of  all  organized  wage  earners  in  the  state,  over  400,000 
in  number,  who  were  idle  throughout  the  third  quarter  in  1907, 
somewhat  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1901,  except  1903 
when  a  general  strike  brought  building  operations  in  the  me- 
tropolis almost  to  a  standstill.    Outside  of  New  York  City  build- 
ing operations  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  continued  actively. 
Among  other  industries  ther*  were  notable  increases  in  idleness 
at  the  end  of  September  in  the  metal  and  machinery  trades  due 
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chiefly  to  lack  of  work,  in  the  transportation  trades  due  partly 
to  lessened  employment  and  partly  to  the  general  strike  of  tele- 
graphers, and  in  the  clothing  trades  mostly  traceable  to  a  large 
strike  of  tailors  in  New  York  City.  These  increases  supple- 
mented the  more  important  adverse  situation  in  the  metropolitan 
building  trades  so  that  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  idleness 
among  organized  wage  workers  in  New  York  State  at  the  end  of 
September  (10.7)  than  has  been  shown  in  any  other  year  sinco 
1900,  the  percentage  in  1906  having  been  but  5.7,  and  in  1905, 
only  4.9. 


fully  maintained  or  even  slightly  raised  in  1907.  Earnings  were 
reported  for  378,000  men.  Out  of  thirteen  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  represented,  all  but  four  show  some  increase  in  average 
daily  earnings  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  as  compared  with 
1906.  To  mention  only  the  most  important  industries,  there 
were  increases  of  8  cents  per  day  in  the  printing  trades,  3  cents 
in  clothing  and  textiles  and  2  cents  each  in  transportation  and 
the  metal  trades.  In  the  building  industry,  however,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important  among  the  organized  trades,  the  aver- 
age daily  wage  did  not  advance.  It  was  fairly  maintained,  how- 
ever, the  decrease  shown  amounting  to  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 
The  returns  further  indicate  that  for  those  who  had  work  em- 
ployment was  quite  as  steady  in  a  majority  of  the  trades  in  1907 
as  in  1906,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  third 
quarter  having  increased  in  1907  by  from  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  days  in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades.  The 
only  decreases  among  the  leading  industries  were  a  slight  one  of 
0.3  in  the  average  for  transportation  and  an  important  one  of 
1.6  days  in  the  building  industry  which  reflects  again  the  de- 
pression in  that  industry  in  New  York  City.  Chiefly  on  account 
of  this  decrease  in  average  time  worked  there  was  a  decrease  of 


H    H  H 


Wages  in 
1907. 


The  reports  of  earnings  of  organized  workingmen  in 
the  third  quarter,  of  1907  indicate  that  very  gener- 
ally the  high  level  of  wages  attained  in  1906  was 
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$7  in  the  quarterly  earnings  for  the  building  trades.  But  with 
wages  generally  maintained  and  employment  about  as  steady  in 
most  cases  all  but  three  of  the  other  industries  show  some  increase 
in  average  quarterly  earnings. 

H    H  H 

At  the  end  of  September  there  were  2,498  trade 
Trade  XJiiions  labor  unions  in  the  state  with  a  tota^  member^ 
'907-     ship  of  437,092.    This  membership  far  surpasses 

all  previous  records  and  represents  an  increase  over 
the  total  in  March  of  more  than  22,000  and  over  the  number  in 
September  of  the  previous  year  of  above  38,000.  Of  the  gain 
since  March  three-quarters  (16,700)  was  in  New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Albany  gained  each  from  500 
to  900  members.  Of  the  thirteen  organized  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  all  but  three  made  gains  in  membership.  The  largest 
gain  was  one  of  8,500  in  the  clothing  trades,  nearly  aU  in  New 
York  City.  Other  large  gains  were  5,500  in  the  transport  trades 
divided  between  the  metropolis  and  the  remainder  of  the  state, 
3,900  in  the  theatrical  trades  mostly  confined  to  New  York  City, 
and  12,900  in  the  building  trades  in  which  there  was  a  gain  of 
4,000  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  while  in  New  York  City 
there  was  a  loss  of  1,000.  The  only  considerable  decrease  was 
one  of  1,300  in  the  metals  and  machinery  industry  due  to  a 
slump  of  2,500  in  the  electrical  industry  of  Schenectady,  with 
gains  elsewhere,  principally  one  of  1,000  in  New  York  City. 

H    H  H 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded 

Disputes 

and  as  many  strikes  and  lockouts  begun  during  July, 
ConciHatioii.  ^^g^  ^j^^  September  in  1907  as  in  1906,  but  the 
number  of  those  on  strike  or  locked  out  in  1907  was  21,695  as 
compared  with  13,795  in  1906  and  still  smaller  numbers  in  1905, 
4  and  3.  The  total  time  lost  on  account  of  disputes  in  the 
third  quarter  was  415,000  days  or  45,000  more  than  in  the  same 
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quarter  of  1906.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public 
fhe  most  serious  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  that  of  the  commer- 
cial telegraphers  which  involved  1,2 employees  in  this  state, 
about  1,000  of  whom  were  in  New  York  City.  The  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  for  purposes  of  concilia- 
tion in  23  disputes  during  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  all  but  one 
of  these  being  strikes.  In  two  cases  the  Bureau's  representa- 
tives reported  that  settlements  resulted  immediately  from  their 
efforts.  In  a  third  case  such  efforts  plainly  contributed  materi- 
ally to  a  settlement  while  in  the  one  case  of  intervention  before 
ertrike  no  settlement  of  points  at  issue  was  secured  but  the 
threatened  strike  did  not  occur.  In  six  cases  intervention  occur- 
red in  the  first  instance  upon  request  which  each  time  came 
from  the  workpeople. 

H    H  H 

During  July,  August  and  September,  1907,  5,264 
Acciaents.    accidents  (persons  injured)  in  factories,  mines,  q\iar- 

ries  and  tunnels  were  reported,  as  compared  with 
4,966  reported  in  April,  May  and  June,  or  with  3,912  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1906.  Fatal  accidents  reported  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1907  numbered  97  against  86  in  the  second  quarter, 
or  62  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906.  These  increases  are  due 
chiefly  to  increasing  completeness  of  returns  fostered  by  more 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Department  to  secure  full  returns  of  all 
accidents  to  which  end  the  law  of  1906,  making  statements  in 
accident  reports  inadmissible  as  evidence  in  suits  for  damages, 
has  very  materially  aided  by  making  employers  more  willing  to 
report.  A  portion  of  the  increases  noted,  most  significantly  that 
between  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1907,  was  due  to  the 
inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  accidents  in  tunnel  workings  which 
the  law  of  June  3,  1907,  made  it  compulsory  for  employers  to 
report.  The  peculiar  justice  of  the  general  provisions  of  that 
law  which  provide  regulations  to  safeguard  timnel  workers  similar 
to  those  long  in  existence  for  mines  and  quarries  is  brought  out 
by  the  number  of  tunnel  accidents,  including  at  least  four  f atali- 
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ties,  reported  within  the  first  three  months,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  (Citrone  v.  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Co.,  188  X.  Y.  330,  reported  in  Department  Bul- 
letin for  June,  1907,  p.  188)  that  whei-e,  as  in  trench  or  tunnel 
work,  the  danger  to  workmen  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  pros(»euted,  and  so  subject  to  constant  cliango  as  the  work 
proceeds,  the  common-law  rule  making  an  employer  liable  for 
failure  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work  for  his  employees  does  not 
apply,  thus  throwing  the  orms  of  the  extra  hazard  of  the  occupa- 
tion upon  the  workman  alone. 

H    H  H 

During  July,  August  and  September  of  1907,  over 
Iiu^^^n.  ^^fi^^  inspections  of  factories,  shops,  mines,  etc., 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  in- 
cluding 9,528  r^ular,  and  380  special,  inspections.  In  addition 
nearly  10,000  investigations  of  complaints,  compliances  with 
orders,  applications  for  license  to  manufacture  in  tenements  were 
made,  in  addition  to  which  over  1,200  observations  of  unlicensed 
tenement  buildings  were  filed.  Complaints  investigated  during 
the  quarter  numbered  236,  as  compared  with  98  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1906,  or  231  in  the  third  quarter  of  1905.  More 
attention  was  given  to  compliances  with  orders  in  1907  than  in 
1906,  the  number  of  establishments  investigated  as  to  such  com- 
pliance during  the  third  quarter  being  for  the  two  years  respec- 
tively, 8,425  and  6,744.  Deputv  inspectors  reported  69  prosecu- 
tions instituted  during  the  quarter  and  twice  as  much  time  de- 
voted to  such  cases  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  1906.  The  power  to 
stop  work  by  affixing  tags,  placards  or  labels  in  order  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  law  as  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  was  in- 
voked 39  times  in  case  of  tenement  work  (as  compared  with  89 
in  1906),  51  times  in  tenant  factories  and  twice  in  bakeshops. 
During  the  quarter  the  licenses  of  three  tenement  buildings  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  New  York  City  were  revoked  for  un- 
lawful conditions.    Tenement  buildings  to  the  number  of  618 
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(592  in  New  York  City)  were  licensed  during  the  quarter,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  such  licensed  buildings  at  the  end  of  September 
up  to  8,120  (7,628  in  New  York  City).  Ketums  of  child  labor 
certificates  issued  by  boards  of  health  in  first  and  second  class 
cities  increased  In  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  as  compared  with 
1906,  in  every  one  of  the  nine  cities  except  one  (Albany),  the 
totals  for  the  nine  cities  in  the  two  years  being  respectively,  5,938 
and  5,062. 


UKEMPLOTHENT  Df  TSEW  YORK  CITT  AT  THE  END  OF 

DECEMBER. 

The  unavoidable  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  makes  it  possible  to  publish  here  the  result  of  a  special 
tabulation  of  returns  of  idleness  on  December  thirty-first  from 
representative  trade  unions  in  New  York  City,  and  tabulation 
having  been  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  usual  routine  with  a 
view  to  meeting  to  some  extent  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
by  the  Department  as  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  since  the 
financial  panic  of  October.  Similar  returns  for  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  for  New  York  City,  for  the  six  months  from 
June  to  December,  19Q7,  will  be  published  as  usual  in  the  March 
Bulletin. 

In  Table  X  of  the  Appendix  are  summarized,  by  industries  or 
groups  of  trades,  the  returns  for  December,  1907,  and  for  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  the  same  unions  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  report- 
ing in  both  years. 

The  92  unions  from  which  returns  were  received  for  De- 
cember, 1907,  made  returns  for  a  total  of  66,120  members,  of 
whom  2^,267  or  34.2  per  cent  were  reported  as  idle  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  These  figures  compare  with  those  for  previous  years 
as  follows: 

Wage 

earners  Number 
At  End  of —  Unions.       reporting.  Idle. 

January,  1904   68,808  15,968 

December,  1904   86  66,185  11,770 

December.  1905    89  62,940  4,226 

December,  1906   90  62,213  7,938 

December.  1907   92  66,120  22.627 

Plainly,  idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1907  far  exceeded  that  in  any  other  of  the  last  five  years.  The 
natural  inquiry  at  once  is,  how  far  this  increase  of  idleness  was 
due  to  the  financial  panic  of  October  and  the  succeeding  business 
depression?  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  causes  of 
idleness  as  reported  in  1907  and  1906  as  follows: 

Percentage. 

Number  Idlh  on  Account  op —  1907.  1906.  1907. 

Lack  of  work   20,716  6,799  01.6 

Strike  or  lockout   592  664  2.6 

Sickness,  accident   old  age   1.053  841  4  6 

Other  reasons   266  644  1.2 

Total   22.627  7.988  100.0 
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The  comparison  makes  it  evident  at  once  that  the  increase  of 
idleness  at  the  end  of  1907  was  practically  all  due  to  Isick  of 
work  and  not  to  an  exceptional  number  of  labor  disputes,  in- 
crease of  sickness  or  other  causes.  Over  90  per  cent  of  those  idle 
at  the  end  of  December  were  returned  as  unable  to  get  work. 

The  following  table  indicates  that  the  depression  of  business 
at  the  close  of  the  year  affected  different  industries  in  very  un- 
equal degrees. 

Members  Number  Per  cent 

reporting.  Idle.  Idle. 


1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1.  Baildlng,  stone  working,  etc. 

23,341 

22,634 

10,507 

4,439 

45.0 

10.6 

6,924 

6,571 

1,620 

612 

27.3 

9.8 

8,643 

5.722 

4,042 

873 

53.7 

15.8 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc... 

6,22ft 

5.682 

1,799 

279 

28.0 

4.9 

5.  I>rintlng,  binding,  etc.  . .. 

6,950 

6,728 

776 

906 

11.2 

13.5 

2,913 

2,943 

853 

399 

29.3 

13.6 

8,479 

8.382 

308 

214 

11.4 

6.3 

925 

845 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

1,793 

1.924 

1,487 

51 

82.9 

2.7 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade. 

1,756 

1,776 

825 

61 

18.5 

8.4 

1,713 

1,980 

16 

38 

0.9 

1.9 

12.  Stationary  engine  men . . . 

1,779 

1,331 

68 

29 

3.8 

2.2 

676 

695 

186 

37 

20.1 

6.3 

66,120 

62,213 

22,627 

7,938 

34.2 

12.8 

While  the  proportion  of  idleness  varies  widely,  every  industry 
shows  an  increase  and,  save  for  the  theatrical  trades  and  sta- 
tionery engine  men,  a  very  heavy  increase,  except  the  printing 
trades  and  public  employment.  In  the  case  of  the  printing  trades, 
there  was  an  altogether  exceptional  amoimt  of  idleness  last  year  on 
account  of  the  eight-hour  strikes.  Further  it  would  appear  that 
the  idleness  shown  for  the  printing  trades  this  year  is  too  low 
rather  than  too  high.  All  but  125  of  the  members  reporting  were 
in  one  leading  union  of  compositors,  which  returned  about  6  per- 
cent of  its  members  as  idle  for  lack  of  work,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of  idleness  in  other  trades 
of  the  group.  Thus  special  reports  secured  from  two  unions  not 
in  the  permanent  list  of  selected  unions  making  r^ular  monthly 
reports  to  the  Bureau  show  for  a  pressmcns'  union  with  nearly 
1,500  members  almost  14  per  cent  idle  for  lack  of  work  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  as  compared  with  none  in  1906,  and  for  a  lithograph- 
ers' union  with  nearly  1,000  members,  30  per  cent  idle  for  slack 
trade  in  1907  as  compared  with  none  in  1906.  In  the  case  of 
public  employment  similarly  the  degree  of  idleness  is  under- 
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stated,  a  single  large  union  of  letter-carriers,  with  whom  sickness 
is  practically  the  sole  cause  of  idleness,  alone  being  represented 
in  the  regular  reporting  list  while  a  special  report  from  a  union 
of  1,750  dock  builders  shows  over  60  per  cent  idle  for  lack  of 
work  in  1907  as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  percentage  of  idleness  shown  for  the  tobacco  trades 
by  two  cigarmakers'  unions  (nearly  all  returned  as  due  to  lack 
of  work)  exceeds  so  astonishingly  that  for  any  other  industry 
as  to  appear  open  to  question.  But  a  special  report  secured 
from  a  union  of  cigarette  makers  with  600  members  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  above  figures,  the  secretary  stating'  that  while  last 
year  all  the  members  were  idle  for  a  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years  on  account  of  inventory,  this  year  all  the  mem- 
bers were  laid  off  the  second  week  in  December  and  only  a  few 
had  started  to  work  in  the  third  week  in  January. 
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WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Df  THIRD  QUARTER,  1907 

QUABTEELY  EARNINGS. 

The  semi-annual  canvass  of  trade  and  labor  organizations  of 
the  state  as  to  wages  and  employment  last  September  showed  that 
the  average  earnings  for  July,  August  and  September  of  1907 
of  the  378,000  male  union  members  who  were  reported  at  work 
were  $226.42  (see  Table  I  in  Appendix).  This  is  $1.06  more 
than  the  average  reported  for  349,000  members  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1906.  Further  comparison  of  this  year  with 
last,  as  in  Table  1  below,  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
average  earnings  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  represented  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  except  four, 
these  four  exceptions  being  (1)  building,  stone  working,  etc.; 
(6)  wood  working  and  furniture;  (12)  stationary  engine  men, 
and  (13)  miscellaneous  trades. 

TABLB  1. —  ATrmtAOB  QUABTBBLT  BABNINGS  OF  OBOANIZED  WORKING  MBN,  IK  JULT, 

August  and  Sbptbmbbr,  1900-1907  —  By  Industbibs. 

INDUSTBT.  1900.  1901.   1902.   1903.  1904.  1905.   1906.  1907. 

1.  Balldlng,   stone  working, 

etc   ^186    ^215    ^236    ^211    |213    |246    ^251  |244 

2.  Tranaportation    176     177     170     178     189     210     219  222 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles   119     135     147     147     131     155     158  169 

4.  Metals,    machinery  and 

shipbuilding   198     200     200     193      203     214     223  224 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc   225     227     217     220     222     226     227  241 

6.  Woodworking  and  fumi- 

ture   180  187  180  185  172  197  209  201 

7.  Pood  and  liquors   168  186  189  184  182  187  196  198 

8.  Theaters  and  music   820  337  844  304  291  800  294  464 

9.  tXcco.     133  138  146  145  136  145  149  168 

10.  Restaurants    and    retail    ^.^ 

trade.  144  160  153  155  168  180  181  191 

11.  Public  employment   202  212  206  207  215  218  232  283 

12.  Stationary  eiglne  men...  229  226  215  214  225  239  271  260 
18.  Miscellaneous.  .   132  138  133  134  152  177  175  168 

All  industries   il82    ^194    1197    |190    ^196    |219    ^225  |226 

a^^saa    bssss  ■  i  ^sKa     b^kcs*    ib^^^     bssb  i   m^sk*  »  oobb 

Among  the  nine  groups  of  trades  in  which  increases  of  aver- 
age earnings  appear  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease varies  considerably.  Thus,  to  note  only  the  principal 
industries,  in  the  transportation  and  metal  industries  the  gains 
were  $3  and  $1  respectively,  while  in  the  clothing  and  printing 
trades  the  increases  amounted  to  $11  and  $14.  But  whatever 
the  increases  were,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  for  last  year  in  every 
one  of  the  nine  industries  constituted  the  record  for  any  year 
since  1899,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  in  these 
nine  industries  (transportation,  clothing,  metals,  printing,  food 
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and  liquors^  theaters  and  music,  tobacco,  restaurants  and  retail 
trade,  and  public  employment)  reached  a  new  high  record  for  the 
last  eight  years. 

No  industry  shows  an  increase  exceeding  that  of  $14  in  print- 
ing except  theaters  and  music  where  there  is  an  astonishing  jump 
from  $294  in  1906  to  $464  for  1907.  A  little  analysis  reveals  the 
fact  that  this  increase  for  the  group  was  caused  by  an  increase 
in  a  single  union  of  actors  in  New  York  City  which  reported  a 
heavy  advance  in  average  weekly  pay  due  to  keen  competition 
among  theatrical  managers,  together  with  an  addition  of  1,500 
new  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  the  more  highly  paid 
classes,  with  weekly  earnings  reported  as  high  as  $250  in  some 
cases.*  The  effect  of  the  increase  in  this  one  union  upon  the  aver^ 
age  earnings  of  all  unionists  in  the  state  is  suflScient  to  turn  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  decrease  into  an  increase.  Thus,  had  the 
membership  and  pay  in  this  union  remained  the  same  in  1907  as 
in  1906  the  average  earnings  of  male  unionists  in  the  third 
quarter  this  year  would  have  been  $223.08  (instead  of  $226.42 
as  above),  or  $2.28  less  than  the  average  in  1906.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  actors  (certainly  such  as  are  as  highly  paid  m  those 
in  the  union  above  referred  to)  really  belong  to  a  profession 
rather  than  a  trade  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  returns  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1907,  as  compared  with  1906,  show  a  slight 
decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  average  earnings  of  the 
organized  wage  earners  of  the  state  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  except  for  the  disturbing 
effect  of  an  altogether  non-typical  "  trade  "  the  average  earnings 
of  the  state's  trade  imionists  declined  while  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  nine  out  of  thirteen  industries  the  average 
earnings  actually  did  increase,  it  becomes  important  to  notice 
the  decreases  in  four  industries  which  practically  counterbalanced 
the  combined  increases  of  the  others.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  34  per  cent  of  the  male  unionists  in  the  state  reporting  em- 
ployment are  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  average  quarterly 
earnings  were  $7  le^  this  year,  as  compared  with  only  3  per  cent 

•  In  view  of  the  effect  on  the  average  ior  all  trades  noted  In  the  next 
sentence,  this  case  serves  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  continual  necessity  of 
care  in  the  interpretation  of  wage  statistics  where  the  composition  of  the  reporthig 
bodies  is  liable  to  change  which,  as  repeatedly  pohited  out  in  these  Bulletins, 
is  Inevitably  true  for  the  membership  of  trade  unions. 
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in  woodworking  with  a  decrease  of  $8,  4  per  cent  in  stationary 
engine  tending  with  a  decline  of  $11,  and  3  per  cent  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous trades  with  a  decrease  of  $7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
decline  in  the  building  trades  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  is 
altogether  conspicuous  among  the  year's  changes. 

Rate  of  Pay  and  Amount  of  Employment. 
Two  factors  detx3rraine  quarterly  earnings,  the  rate  of  pay  and 
amount  of  employment.  The  following  Tables  2  and  3  afford 
an  opportuniay  for  consideration  of  the  trend  in  each  of  these 
two  factors  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  as  shown  by  average 
daily  earnings  and  average  days  of  employment  of  the  trade 
unionists  whose  quarterly  earnings  have  already  been  considered, 
while  in  Table  4  the  changes  in  each  factor  in  1907  as  compared 
with  1906  are  revealed  in  comparison  with  the  changes  in  quart- 
erly earnings. 

TABLE  2. — Average  Wages  Received  for  a  Day's  Work  by  Male  Mbmrebs  of 
Labor  Organizations  in  the  Third  Quarter,  1903-7. 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES.                  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc  $3.29  $3.22  $3.46  $3.72  $3.71 

2.  Transportation                                     2.16  2.36  2.63  2.61  2.68 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles                           2.51  2.64  2.41  2.62  2.65 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding..  2.70  2.89  2.93  3.07  3.09 
6.  Printing,  binding,  etc                          3.15  3.24  3.22  3.30  8.38 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture                2.66  2.79  2.77  2.93  2.97 

7.  Food  and  liquors                                2.35  2.54  2.55  2.62  2.60 

8.  Theaters  and  music                            4.47  4.78  4.80  4.64  7.48 

9.  Tobacco                                              2.00  1.99  2.05  2.03  2.11 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade                1.99  2.15  2.24  2.31  2.37 

11.  Public  employment                                2.52  2.57  2.48  2.71  2  77 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending                   2.68  2.85  2.89  8.24  3.06 

13.  Miscellaneous                                       1.93  2.06  2.38  2.46  2.31 

All  trades   .$2.69     $2.80     $2.97     $3.12  $3.13 

TABLE  8. —  Average  Number  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  Third 
Quarter  1900-1907. 

Number     average  number  of  days  worked. 

employed,/  ^  ■  > 

Industries.  1907.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.   1903.  1901 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. .  130,238  65.8  67.4  71.0  66.2  64.0  69 
2  Transportation   65,413    84.5    84.0    83.0    80.0    82.2  75 

3. *  Oothlng  and  textiles   37,554    66.1    62.5    64.1    61.5    68.7  63 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc   36,990  72.3  72.6  72.8  70.2  71.5  76 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc   23,320  71.3  68.9  70.2  68.6  69.8  70 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture.  10,402  67.7  71.2  71.8  61.6  69.4  67 
7  Pood  and  liquors   13.941  76.0  74.8  73.2  71.5  78.3  77 

8.  Theaters  and  music   6,856  62.1  64.7  62.5  60.9  68.0  67 

9.  Tobacco   9,023  75.0  73.5  70.7  68.6  72.7  74 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.  8,036  80.6  78.2  80.2  78.3  78.1  77 

11.  Public  employment    10,308  84.1  85.4  87.9  88.8  82.2  81 

12.  Ktatlonarv  engine  men   13,769  85.1  83.7  82.7  78.9  79.9  t 

13.  MlHcellaneous   12,672  72.7  71.3  74.4  74.0  69.3  74 

Total  — Men   378,521    72.4    72.1    73.7    69.8    70.7  71 

Total  — Women   12,720    69.0    68.4    68.2    62.9    68.9  67 


t  Included  in  group  IV. 
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TABLE  4.— Changes  in  Quabtebly  Eabnings.  Daily  Babnings  and  Amount  of 
Employment^  Thibd  Quabtbb  1007,  Compabbd  with  1906. 

incbeasb  ob  dbcbbasb  in  1907 

Average  Average  Weight 

Quarterly  earnings  days  of  of  group 

earnings,  per  day.  employment,  in  total.* 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc              $6.87—  $0.01—         1.6—  34 

2.  Transportation                                     3.23+  0.02+         0.5+  17 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles                          11.00+  0.03+         3.6+  10 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc                        0.79+  0.02+         0.3—  10 

5.  Printing,   binding,   etc                      13.79+  0.08+         2.4+  6 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture               8.52—  0.04+         3.5—  3 

7.  Food  and  liquors                                 1.94+  0.02—         1.2+  4 

8.  Theaters  and  music                           170.39+  2.94+         2.6—  2 

9.  Tobacco                                                8.82+  0.08+          1.5+  2 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade    10.41+  0.06+  2.4+  2 

11.  Public  employment   1.33+  0.06+  1.3—  3 

12.  BtaUonary  engine  men    11.11—  0.18—  1.4+  4 

13.  Miscellaneous   7.11—  0.15—  1.4+  3 

Total   $1.06+       $0.01+         0.3+  100 

The  average  daily  eaniin^  of  those  who  worked  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  (one  cent  higher)  in  1907  as  in  1906,  and  their 
average  amount  of  employment  was  likewise  nearly  the  same, 
though  again  with  some  increase  (three-tenths  of  a  day).  As  ac- 
counting for  the  slight  increase  in  quarterly  earnings  the  increase 
in  employment  would  appear  as  more  important  than  the  change 
in  daily  pay.  The  altogether  exceptional  character  of  the  increase 
in  daily  earnings  in  Group  8,  theaters  and  music,  has  already  been 
explained.  Among  the  other  industries  the  largest  increases  in 
average  daily  pay  appear  in  the  printing  and  tobacco  trades  (+8 
cents  in  each)  followed  by  the  restaurant  and  retail  trades  and 
public  employment  (+6  cents  in  each).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
respect  of  steadier  employment  for  those  at  work,  the  clothing 
trades  are  foremost  (increase  of  3.6  in  average  days  of  employ- 
ment) followed  by  the  printing  trades  and  restaurants  and  retail 
trade  (+2.4  days.)  It  thus  appears  that  both  better  pay  and  more 
work  contributed  to  the  increased  earnings  in  the  printing  trades ; 
that  in  the  clothing  trades  on  the  other  hand  more  work  was 
the  principal  factor;  that  in  restaurants  and  retail  trade  again 
both  factors  contributed  to  the  increase;  and  so  on  for  the  other 
industries  with  lesser  gains,  or  for  those  with  decreases.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Table  4  indicates  that 
the  decrease  in  average  quarterly  earnings  in  the  building  in- 
dustry which  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  importance  of  that 
industry,  was  due  primarily  to  a  decrease  in  amount  of  employ- 
ment, especially  if  it  be  noted  that  the  exact  decrease  in  average 
daily  pay  was  only  eight-tenths  of  a  cent. 

*  Percentage  In  each  groap  of  total  memben  reporting. 
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Thus  far  consideration  has  been  given  to  those  organized  work- 
ingmen  who  had  some  work.  But  there  were  10,492  members 
of  unions  (10,331  men  and  161  women)  who  had  no  work  at 
all  during  the  quarter.  This  is  equal  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
members  reporting  as  to  employment,  a  percentage  of  idleness 
exceeding  that  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  previous 
year  since  1901  except  1903,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 


TABLB  5. — NuMBBB  and  Pbbcbntagb  of  Mkmbebs  of  Labob  Unions  Idlb  — 


DUBINQ  THIBD 
QUABTEB. 

/  *  . 

TBAB.  Namber.  Percentage. 

1897    10,893  6.5 

1898    9,734  6.7 

1899    4,790  2.3 

1900    12,926  6.4 

1901    8,341  3.1 

1902    6,291  1.9 

1903    12,670  8.3 

1904    9,176  2.4 

1905    7,491  2.0 

1906    7.354  1.9 

1907    10,492  2.5 


AT  THB  BKD 
OF  SEPTB&IBKB. 


Namber. 
23,230 
22,485 
9,590 
81,460 
18.617 
18,381 
34,370 
37.380 
18,430 
21.596 
43.268 


Perc^tage. 
18.8 
13.1 

4.7 
13.3 

6.9 

6.7 

9.0 

9.7 

4.9 

5.7 
10.7 


Table  5  also  shows  the  proportion  of  members  reported  idle 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  revealing  a  higher  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  end  of  September  than  any  previous  year  since  1898 
excepting  only  1900. 

Examining  as  to  the  causes  of  this  greatly  increased  idlenesb 
it  is  found  by  Table  6  below  that  "  lack  of  work  "  or  slack  trade 
was  the  chief  contributing  cause,  with  a  considerable,  though 
far  less  important,  increase  over  the  last  two  years  in  idleness 
due  to  labor  disputes  (c/.  quarterly  report  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  following  pages). 


TABLE  6. —  Causes  of  Tdlenhss  at  thb  End  of  Septembeb.  1904-1907. 


NUMBBB. 


pbbcbntage. 


CAU8B. 

'  1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1904. 

1906. 

21,718 

11,625 

11.669 

29,401 

58.0 

62.5 

952 

656 

763 

1,752 

2.5 

8.6 

968 

739 

666 

569 

2.6 

4.0 

Labor  dispates  . . . . 

10,593 

2,403 

8,919 

7,516 

28.4 

13.0 

1,873 

2,677 

3.127 

3,444 

5.0 

14.0 

1,140 

438 

1,215 

843 

3.1 

2.4 

Reason  not  stated . . 

136 

93 

247 

233 

0.4 

0.5 

37,880 

18,430 

21,596 

43,258 

100.0 

100.0 

1906. 
54.0 
8.5 
8.1 
18.1 
14.5 
6.6 
1.2 


1907. 

68.0 
4.0 
1.8 

17.4 
8.0 
0.8 
0.5 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  increased  idleness 
among  the  diflferent  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  Table 
7  in  connection  with  which  Table  8  may  also  be  considered  with 
respect  to  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 


TABLE  7. —  Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Orqanizations  :    Bt  Industries. 

▲T  END  OF  SBPTBMBBB.  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER. 

.  »  V.  *  

Nam-  Percentage.         Nam-  Percentage. 

ber.  ,  *  ^  ber.  ,  *  > 

Groups  of  Trades.      1907.  1007. 1906. 1905.  1904.  1907.  1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 

1.  Building,  stone  work- 

ing, etc  17.748 

2.  Transportation  ....  4,670 
8.  Clothing  and  textiles  8,651 

4.  Metals.  machinery. 

etc   3,063 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.  2,125 
G.  Wood  working,  etc..  1,185 

7.  Pood  and  liquors...  959 

8.  Theaters  and  music.  1,453 

9.  Tobacco   385 

10.  Restaurants  and  re- 

tail trade    846 

11.  Public   employment..  1,065 

12.  Stationary  engine- 

men    297 

13.  Miscellaneoas   721 


Total   42,668 


TABLE  8. —  Number  of  Union  Members  Idle  at  End  of  Beptembbr  on 

Account  of  — 


LACK  OF  WORK.  LABOR  DISPUTES.  ALL  OTHER. 

A  k  A 


Industry. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907.  1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bailding,  stone  work- 

1.664 

4,443 

16,198 

880 

198 

188 

1.297 

2,848 

2,422 

Transportation   . . . 

1,281 

912 

2.514 

158 

225 

1.565 

609 

678 

601 

Clothing   and  tex- 

8.934 

2,868 

8,440 

410 

464 

4.145 

846 

888 

1,066 

Metals,  machinery. 

686 

173 

2.205 

282 

483 

807 

521 

642 

641 

Printing.  bhidlng, 

1,094 

505 

1.850 

233 

2,420 

251 

417 

449 

524 

Wood  working  and 

427 

181 

1,051 

246 

110 

75 

329 

134 

Food  and  liquors . . 

624 

611 

723 

166 

"*7 

478 

111 

229 

Theaters  and  music 

798 

1,221 

1,258 

"io 

182 

28 

88 

13 

214 

232 

139 

9 

895 

620 

246 

Restaurants  and  re- 

490 

226 

258 

2 

20 

40 

56 

73 

public  employment. 

62 

102 

800 

100 

138 

265 

Stationary  engine 

168 

129 

202 

64 

88 

88 

41 

143 

71 

278 

"*8 

262 

163 

224 

186 

11.526 

11,669 

29.401 

1,876 

8,919 

6,916 

4,602 

6,008 

6.341 

Considering  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  such  idleness  increased  in  each  of  six 
of  the  industries  but  that  such  increase  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  except  in  the  buildings  and  woodwork- 


13.8 

6.3 

2.6 

9.8 

4,637 

8.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.5 

6.6 

3.0 

3.2 

9.2 

1.048 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

19.0 

11.3 

15.3 

15.3 

147 

0.8 

1.8 

4.0 

8.7 

8.0 

3.8 

4.4 

11.5 

521 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

8.0 

8.1 

12.6 

6.7 

7.5 

1,216 

4.7 

6.9 

3.7 

8.3 

9.8 

4.9 

7.0 

17.8 

621 

6.4 

3.0 

2.8 

8.8 

6.7 

6.4 

9.3 

9.8 

359 

2.6 

2.8 

6.6 

2.7 

11.2 

12.0 

7.7 

7.2 

1,204 

0.9 

11.4 

7.5 

6.3 

8.8 

7.3 

6.1 

4.0 

239 

2.0 

8.6 

4.1 

1.6 

4.1 

8.6 

6.2 

5.4 

79 

0.9 

0.4 

1.7 

0.6 

10.0 

2.6 

1.8 

9.2 

110 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

128 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

5.4 

8.0 

8.1 

5.2 

288 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

4.0 

106 

T9 

9.7  10.492 

2^5 

To 

To 

TI 
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ing  trades.  Bearing  in  mind  the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
industries  (cf.  Table  4  above)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
from  0.6  per  cent  in  the  building  trades  in  both  1905  and  1906 
to  3.1  in  1907  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  increase  of  con- 
tinuous idleness  during  the  third  quarter.  Of  decreases  in  such 
idleness  those  in  the  clothing  ( —  1.5  per  cent)  and  printing 
( —  2.2  per  cent)  trades  are  the  most  notable. 

Considering  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  the  heaviest 
increase  was  in  the  building  trades,  caused  entirely  by  "  lack  of 
work  "  or  slack  trade.  Statistics  of  building  operations  for  July, 
August  and  September  in  leading  cities  (cf.  Table  IV  in  Ap- 
pendix) would  indicate  that  the  slackness  in  the  building  in- 
dustry was  chiefly  in  New  York  City  (over  70  per  cent  of  the 
union  membership  in  the  building  trades  is  in  the  metropolis) 
where,  although  the  cost  of  alterations  remained  the  same  and 
their  number  actually  increased,  the  estimated  cost  of  new  build- 
ings authorized  was  nearly  one-third  less  this  year  than  last  and 
the  number  of  new  buildings  commenced  was  over  one-fourth 
less,  whereas  the  figures  for  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  especially 
the  latter,  show  increased  activity  and  Syracuse  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  number  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  though 
the  total  cost  of  such  was  less  than  last  year. 

But  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  increased  notably  in 
other  industries.  In  the  clothing  trades  the  percentage  of  idle- 
ness increased  but  little  less  than  that  for  the  building  trades 
and  the  proportion  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  September  was 
higher  in  the  clothing  industry  than  in  any  other.  Table  8  shows 
that  this  increase  was  almost  all  due  to  labor  disputes  which 
Table  II  of  the  Appendix  shows  to  have  been  principally  in  the 
garment  making  trades  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  for  the 
most  part  traceable  to  the  extensive  strike  of  coat  tailors  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  transportation  trades  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease of  unemployment  as  compared  with  1905  or  1906  due  in 
part  to  lack  of  work  and  in  part  to  labor  disputes,  the  strike 
of  telegraphers  accounting  for  practically  all  of  the  latter.  In 
the  metal  trades,  where  also  idleness  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  the  last  two  years,  lack  of  work  was  the  prime  cause.  It 
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is  noticeable  that  in  the  printing  trades,  which  as  already  indi- 
cated, showed  the  largest  improvement  in  quarterly  earnings  of 
those  who  had  work,  although  idleness  decreased  in  1907  as  com- 
pared with  190G,  when  there  was  an  exceptional  amount  due  to 
the  eight-hour  strikes,  nevertheless  the  percentages  both  for  the 
end  of  September  and  the  entire  quarter  are  higher  than  in  1904 
or  1905.  Table  8  makes  it  clear  that  labor  disputes  caused  com- 
paratively little  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  outside  of  the 
transportation  and  clothing  trades  as  above  noted. 


15 


TRADE  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

The  June  Bulletin  noted  a  growth  in  labor  arganization  be- 
tween October  1,  1906,  and  March  31,  1907,  exceeding  in  amount 
that  for  any  similar  period  since  1903.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  a  more  marked  degree  for  the  next  six  months,  April  1  to 
September  30,  1907.  The  increase  in  number  of  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  last  six  months  (39)  exactly  equalled  that  in  the 
former,  but  the  growth  in  membership  during  the  spring  and 
summer  (22,373)  much  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  fall  and 
winter  (16,225).  As  a  result  of  this  growth  the  number  of 
unions  in  the  state  on  September  30th  was  but  two  short  of 
2,500,  a  figure  exceeded  in  but  two  previous  years,  while  the 
number  of  union  members,  437,092,  surpasses  any  previous 
record  by  more  than  37,000. 

TABLE  1. — Number  and  Mbmbebship  of  Labor  Unions,  1897-1007,  with  Sbmi- 

Amnual  Increase. 

organizations.  members. 


t  "  \  /  "  V 

YEAR.  March.  Sept.       Increase.  March.  Sept  Increase. 

1897    927  1,009  82  142,570  168,454  25,884 

1898    1,048  1,087  89       179,955  171,067  •8,888 

1899    1,156  1,320  164       173.516  209,020  35,504 

1900    1,452  1,635  183  232,533  245,381  12.848 

1901    1,742  1,871  129  244,851  276,141  81,290 

1902    1,930  2,229  299  279,950  329,101  49,151 

1903    2,362  2.583  221  357,102  395,598  38,496 

1904    2.555  2,504  ♦51       399,699  891,676  •8,023 

1905    2,420  2,402  ♦iS      374.531  388.236  8,705 

1906    2,411  2,420  9  394,270  398,494  4,224 

1907    2,459  2,498  39  414,719  437,092  22,373 


The  total  number  of  new  unions  formed  during  July,  August 
and  September  was  136  but  in  the  same  period  97  old  unions 
disbanded  or  amalgamated  with  others,  leaving  the  net  gain  of  39. 

As  made  plain  by  Table  2  below  this  gain  was  contributed 
chiefly  by  the  building  (+  19),  transportation  (+  10),  clothing 
(+11),  and  metal  trades  (+7).  Of  the  other  groups  of  trades, 
however,  four  made  some  gains  leaving  but  fi.ve  (printing,  wood- 
working, food  and  liquors,  public  employment  and  miscellaneous) 
in  which  the  number  of  unions  declined  none  of  these  losses 
exceeding  a  half  dozen  and  the  two  leading  ones  being  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  ( —  6)  and  in  food  and  liquors  ( —  5). 

•  Decrease. 
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NuiiBiB  OF  Labob  Unions  Disbanded,  Ahalgamatbd  ob  Oboanizsd  Apbil  1- 

OCTOBBB  1,  1907. 

New 

OBOUPS  of  tbadbs.  Reor-      Dis-    Amalga-    Total     organ-  Net 

ganized.  banded,  mated,    lapsed,  izatlons.  change. 

1.  Bnildlng,  stone  working,  etc        8  14  1  15         84  4-10 

2.  Transportation   6  1  7  17  +10 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   8  4  2  6  17  +11 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc   2  18  2  15  22  +7 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc   1  3    8  2       .  —1 

6.  Woodworking  and  furniture        1  5    5  3  —2 

7.  Pood  and  liquors   2  6  1  7  2  —5 


8.  Theaters  and  music      

0.  Tobacco   1  +1 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade                      8           1           9  11  +2 

11.  Public  employment                      1           5           4           9  6  —8 

12.  Stationary  engine  men                            8                         8  6  +2 

18.  Miscellaneous                             1          16           1          17  11  —6 


14 

1 

15 

84 

6 

1 

7 

17 

4 

2 

6 

17 

18 

2 

15 

22 

8 

2 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

9 

11 

5 

4 

9 

6 

8 

6 

16 

1 

17 

11 

88 

14 

97 

186 

Total   19  88  14  97        186  +89 

The  following  Table  3  shows  the  changes  in  union  member- 
ship, as  well  as  in  number  of  unions,  in  the  different  industries 
or  groups  of  trades  and  in  New  York  City,  where  are  over  65 
per  cent  of  the  unionists  of  the  state,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
state.  Gains  in  number  of  organizations  were  made  chiefly  out- 
side of  the  metropolis  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  respect  of  mem- 
bership, about  three-fourths  of  the  increase  being  in  New  York 
City. 

TABLB  8.  CHANGES   IN   NUUBUB    OF   LABOB   ORQANIZATIOMS  AND   MBMBRBSHIP  OF 

»AM«  IN  MSW  XcmK  CITT  AND  THB  BBHAINDBB  OF  TKM  STATB,  APBIL  1  TO 
OCTOBEB  1,  1906. 

OBOANIZATIONS.  MBMBBBS. 


New  York  Other  New  York  Other  New  York 

GBOUPS  OF  TRADES.              Citj.  placcs.  City.  places.  State. 

1.  IfoUdlng,  stone  working,  etc.    +19  — 1,066  +  4,004  +  2,988 

2.  Transportation                            +1  +9  +2.415  +8,102  +5,617 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles                  +7  +4  +  7,717  +  752  +  8.469 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc   +7  + 1,078  —  2,413  — 1,340 

5.  Frlntlng,  bln<llng,  etc   —1  +551  —279  +272 

0.  Wood    working    and  fur- 
niture                                    +1  —  8  +  74  — 108  —  84 

7.  Food  and  liquors   —5  +620  —49  +571 

8.  Theaters  and  music   +4  +3,694  +361  +8,965 

9.  Tobacco                                      +1    +195  —65  +140 

10.  restaurants  and  retail  trade    +2  —  474  +486  —  39 

11.  Jb^Diic   employment                   —5  +2  +1,100  —1  +1,099 

12.  Stationary  engine  men               +1  +1  +116  +665  +681 

18.  Miscellaneous  •        +1  —  7  +  826  —  682  +  144 

Total    +7       +82     + 16.741      +5,632     +  22,373 

There  were  gains  in  union  membership  during  the  six  months 
in  every  one  of  the  Airteen  industries  or  groups  of  trades  ex- 
cept three.  The  largest  increase  appears  in  the  clothing  trades, 
amounting  to  nearly  8,500,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  in  New 
York  City  where  the  great  bulk  of  organized  workpeople  in  this 
industry  are  foimd.  This  large  increase  in  the  metropolis, 
though  distributed  among  a  considerable  number  of  trades,  is  in 
large  part  accounted  for  by  two  conspicuous  gains  of  3,500  by 
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the  fur  workers  and  1,800  by  the  coat  makers.  An  increase  of 
5,500  in  the  transportation  trades  was  partly  in  New  York  City, 
where  a  new  boatinoii's  union  with  1,800  members  would  account 
for  three-quarters  of  the  increase,  and  partly  in  other  localities 
being  pretty  well  distributed  as  to  places  and  trades.  An  increase 
of  3,200  members  by  the  actors'  imions  in  New  York  City  made 
up  the  bulk  of  an  increase  of  3,900  in  the  group  of  theaters  and 
music.  A  gain  of  2,900  in  the  building  trades  is  found  to  have 
•been  entirely  outside  of  the  metropolis  where  as  a  matter  of  fact 
t!he  total  for  those  trades  declined  by  over  1,000  while  the  total 
for  the  rest  of  the  state  increased  4,000.  This  decrease  in  the 
metropolis,  which  amount(»d  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  number  of  fluctuations,  none  conspicuously  large,  but 
was  shared  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  skilled  building  and  paving  trades,  the  stone  working  trades 
and  unskilled  building  occupations,  especially  the  former,  show- 
ing gains  in  membership.  Similarly  the  increase  in  membership 
for  the  remainder  of  the  state  was  pretty  well  distributed,  the 
most  notable  trade  increases  being  one  of  1,600  among  the 
carpenters  and  one  of  1,200  among  tbe  painters  in  various  locali- 
ties. The  increase  of  1,100  members  in  organizations  of  public 
employees  all  in  New  York  City,  was  chiefly  the  effect  of  an  in- 
crease of  800  among  the  organized  drivers  and  hostlers  of  the 
street  cleaning  department. 

In  but  one  group  of  trades  was  there  a  decline  in  union  mem- 
bership of  any  account  In  the  metal  trades  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  1,000  in  New  York  City  but  for  the  remainder 
of  the  state  the  total  decreased  by  2,400.  Both  these  changes 
are  found  to  have  been  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  New  York 
City's  gain  was  the  product  of  increases  in  several  trades  but 
the  up-state  decline  was  wholly  due  to  a  slump  of  2,500  in  the 
unions  of  electrical  apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady.  As  the 
membership  in  this  occupation  comprised  in  March  47  per  cent 
of  all  the  unionists  in  the  city,  the  slump  caused  a  heavy  decline 
for  Schenectady  as  a  whole  in  marked  contrast  to  the  half  dozen 
other  leading  trade  union  centers  of  the  state,  as  shown  in 
Table  4.  The  distribution  of  unions  and  membership  in  each  of 
these  cities  by  industries  may  be  seen  in  Table  III  of  the 
Appendix. 
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TABLE  4. —  Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Unions  in  Leading  Cities. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP. 


Increase. 

/  '  V 

Per 

ciTr.  March.  Sept.  Change.  March.     Sept.    Number,  cent. 

New  York    7U«      713      +7   269,729  286,470     16,741  6.2 

Buffalo   180      181       H-l     31,817     32,715         898  2.8 

Rochester   87       84      —3     14,895     15,396         501  3.4 

Syracuse   84       86      +2      8,337      8,884         547  6.6 

Albany   84       83      —1       7,936      8,619         683  8.6 

Schenectady   54       52      —2      9,777      7,483     ♦2,294  ♦23.6 

Troy   48       49      +1       4,793      4,824  31  0.6 


Total   1.243   1,248      +5   347,284  364,391     17,107  4.9 

All  other  places   1,210   1,250     +34     67,435     72,701       5,266  7.8 

Grand  total    2,459  2,498     +39  414,719  437,092     22,373  6.4 

At  the  end  of  September,  1907,  there  were  28  trades  in  which 
the  union  membership  equaled  4,000  or  more.  Table  5  exhibits 
the  membership  in  these  trades  on  that  date,  arranged  according 
to  size  of  membership,  together  with  comparative  figures  for 
1906,  1905  and  1894.  During  the  six  months,  April  to  Septem- 
ber, two  trades  (out  of  26  having  4,000  or  more  members  on 
March  31st)  lost  members  enough  to  fall  below  the  4,000  mark, 
namely,  the  electrical  apparatus  makers  and  cabmen  and  coach 
drivers,  while  four  —  actors,  coat  makers,  bartenders  and  fur 
workers  —  by  increases  in  membership  reached  and  passed  that 
mark. 

TABLE  6. —  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions  in  the  Principal  Trades. 

UNIONS.  MEMBERS. 

/  *  V     /  ^  V 

TRADES.                1894.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1894.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners                86  182  184  194  9,021  22,d09  29,710  82,841 

Hod  carriers                              27  39  50  52  6,742  14.8a8  18,218  18,708 

Excavators   1  2  2    10,000  16,010  16,350 

Falnters  and  decorators              25  93  98  102  4,458  13,058  13,525  14,384 

Bricklayers  and  masons              47  80  82  83  7,738  12,131  13,445  13,050 

Stationary  engrlneers                   10  69  61  59  939  7,882  8,200  10,194 

Clgarmakers                               47  53  62  53  8,198  10,388  10,174  10.069 

Compositors                                 27  50  45  48  7,068  10.063  0,R70  9,775 

Team  drivers                              1  38  fSO  t41  47  7.094  15,7 lis  t0,236 

Macnmists                                   17  61  57  58  1,180  7.759  7.  TOO  8.886 

Musicians                                    17  38  87  40  4,584  8.085  7,S73  8,738 

Trainmen                                   39  46  45  46  1,521  7.190  7.40.5  8,220 

Iron  molders                              30  47  47  47  3,158  7,030  7.54S  7,411 

Brewery  workmen}                      24  65  52  50  8,153  e.O^M  7.(»,'i.'i  7,362 

Plumbers  and  gasfltters             Jll  48  48  54  13,895  B.r,ri»;  5,020  6,314 

Plasterers                                    4  13  14  15  2,703  4.004  0.2  h6  5,798 

Actors  and  chorus  singers             2  4  7  6  393  3,147  3.480  6,363 

Firemen,  locomotive                    31  40  42  44  2,439  4,r,87  4.750  5,034 

Coat  makers                                6  10  11  13  1,756  4,017  3.363  4,945 

Telegraplicrs   16  1.1  17    ;!81S  4.340  4,012 

Jacket  makers                             3  4  4  6  2,675  1,(;05  2.r>00  4,799 

Engineers,  locomotive                  34  41  41  43  3,241  4.204  4  ^04  4.725 

Electrical  workersH                       2  36  38  41  666  r>.is(i  4.01is  4,001 

Letter  carriers                             2  81  86  88  1,183  4,or,5  4,1  S4  4.387 

Stationary  firemen                        1  16  14  15  36  4,15%  4,ir.ii  4,380 

Uoofers     and     sheet  metal 

workers                                     8  30  41  44  1,864  3.649  4.080  4,222 

Bartenders                                   6  44  40  42  363  6,886  3,768  4,197 

Fur  workers   2  2  8    340  404  4,126 

•  Decrease. 

tlncludes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mall 
wagon  drivers.  Ice  handlers  and  truck  drivers. 
{All  branches.  Including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

Ilnclodes  steam  fitters  and  helpers.        llncludes  cable  splicers  br6  linemen. 
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On  March  31,  1907,  there  were  12,515  organized  working 
women  in  the  state.  At  the  end  of  September  the  number  had 
increased  to  14,231.  This  increase  of  1,716  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  presence  of  nearly  800  women  among  the  newly  or- 
ganized fur  workers  in  New  York  City,  together  with  250  more 
in  a  new  metropolitan  union  of  straw  hat  makers. 

The  relative  increase  in  number  of  organized  working  women, 
nearly  14  per  cent,  considerably  exceeded  that  for  union  men,  a 
little  over  5  per  cent,  but  organized  women  still  constitute  but 
p.  small  fraction,  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  trade  union- 
ists in  the  state. 


nroUSTRIALlRELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Statistics  of  Disputes  in  July,  August  and  September. 

The  third  quarter  of  1907,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  saw  the  beginning  of  73 
strikes  or  lockouts.  As  a  result  of  these  disputes  21,695  workers 
who  were  directly  interested  were  rendered  idle  and  15,640 
others,  although  not  themselves  directly  concerned,  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  new  disputes  14  others  begun 
in  the  second  quarter  caused  the  loss  of  69,208  days  during  July, 
August  and  September  making  the  total  amount  of  time  lost 
during  the  third  quarter  415,116  days.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  45,000  days  lost  over  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  when  the 
aggregate  loss  of  time  was  370,000  days. 

The  high  record  for  number  of  disputes  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1906  was  equaled  this  year,  and  the  number  involved  was 
nearly  twice  as  great.  The  following  figures  show  the  number 
of  strikes  and  employees  directly  involved  in  the  third  quarter 
of  each  year  since  1903 : 

1903.       1904.       1905.       1906.  1907. 

New  disputes  recorded   34  22  59  73  73 

Bmployees  directly  concerned   7,151     13,643     11,657     13,795  21,695 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes  recorded^  seventeen  caused  the 
loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  days  each  as  compared  with 
eighteen  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906.  Ten  of  the  seventeen 
disputes  were  entirely  in  New  York  City,  and  accoimt  for  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  time  lost.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  public  the  most  serious  dispute  was  that  of  the 
commercial  telegraphers,  involving  1,260  employees  in  seventeai 
localities  about  one  thousand  of  whom  were  in  New  York  City. 
The  following  table  gives  some  statistics  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal strikes  of  the  quarter: 
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EMPIX>TSCS  AFFECTED. 

'  ■  »  Aggregate 

Locality.                Trade.                   Date.           Directly.  Indirectly,  days  lost. 

New  York  aty. . .  Furriers  Aug.  23-Oct.  5...      6,000    *84,934 

New  York  Cit v..  .Tailors  July  15- Aug.  15  .      6,000       14,000  70,000 

tNew  York  State 

Cities  Telegrapher??  Aug.  12-Nov.  6.  .      1,260    ♦54.180 

Mechanicville .  .  . . Pulp  workei-s  July  22-Sept.  30  .         350           300  34,650 

New  York  aty . . .  Barbers  Aug.  1 2-24                2 , 000    24 , 000 

Firtholiflfe  Carpet  weavers  Aug.  22-                      228           447  ♦15,351 

New  York  aty..  .SWrtmakers  July  22-Sept.  14.      1,000    6,500 

Buffalo  Building  laborers  July  9-Aug.   5...         500    6,000 

New  York  aty. . .  Whitegoods  makers. . .  Aug.  9-Sept.  9.  . .         181              3  5,784 

New  York  aty. . .  Enameled  ware  makers.  July  8-20                     650    5,200 

New  York  aty. .  .Meat  wagon  drivers. . .  Aug.  22-Sept.  9. .         235    3,760 

New  York  City. .  .Hat  band  makers  Aug.  3-Sept.  23. .          80    3,520 

New  York  City..  .Engineers  and  rock-. . 

men  Sept.  3-                       129    ♦3,096 

New  York  aty..  .Cigarmakers  Aug.  15-Oct.  12..          75    ^3,000 

Albany  Stove  mounters  Sept.  9-30                     19           142  2,633 

Kifton  Carpet  weavers  Aug.  5-Sept.  14 . .          59    2,065 

Buffalo  Car  inspectors  and.. 

repairers  Aug.  1-20                    200    2,000 


Arrangement  of  the  statistics  of  disputes  in  the  third  quarter 
by  causes  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  disputes  were 
for  advances  in  wages,  while  trade  imionism  accounts  for  one- 
fifth.  Measured  by  number  of  workers  directly  concerned  the 
five  largest  disputes  of  the  quarter  (the  furriers',  tailors',  teleg- 
raphers', barbers'  and  shirtmakers'  in  the  preceding  table)  serve 
to  make  trade  imionism  and  reduction  of  hours  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  disputes. 

NUMBBB  OF  DISPUTB8. 

/  *  V 

Won  by—  Pending  Employ eet 

Com-       or  not  directly 


CAUSE  OB  OBJECT.       Workers.  Employers,  promised,  reported.  Total,  concerned. 

increase  of  wages                      5             12  9             8  29  1,867 

Reduction  of  wages                    2               3    5  256 

Reduction  of  hours                    1               3             2    6  o8,601 

Trade  unionism                          2             10             2    14  59,254 

Employment  of  particular 

classes  or  persons                    1               7    8  487 

Working  arrangements                               8             8    6  1,032 

Payment  of  wages                      1    1  50 

Sympathetic                                                            1    1  36 

Miscellaneous                             2              1    3  112 


14  39  17  3  73 


Employees   directly  con- 
cerned   cl,784        d6,724     el2,768  429    21,695 


Of  the  73  new  disputes  recorded,  39,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half,  were  won  by  employers,  whereas  the  workmen  were 


♦To  September  30.  fThese  cities  are  New  York  Citv,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Binehamton  , 
Elmira,  Jamestown,  I^ockport,  Newburgh,  Niagara  Falls,  North  Tonawanda,  Poug^ikeepsie, 
Rochester,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  SenecaFalb,  Syracuse  and  Utlca. 

rtlnoludes  B.OOO  In  the  tailors'  and  2.000  in"  the  barbers' disputes  In  New  York  City. 

ftlnoludes  <{,000  In  the  furriers'  and  1,000  in  the  shirtmakers*  disputes  In  New 
York  City  and  1.260  In  the  telegraphers'  di.spute. 

rlncludes  1.000  in  the  shirtmakers'  dispute  in  New  York  City. 

^includes  2,000  In  the  New  York  City  barbers'  dispute  and  1,260  In  the  teleg- 
raphers' dispute. 

^Includes  6,000  in  the  tailors'  and  6,000  in  the  furriers'  disputes  in  New  York 
City. 
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wholly  successful  in  obtaining  their  demands  in  14  disputes 
and  partially  successful  in  17  others.  Of  the  14  disputes  con- 
cerning trade  unionism,  the  employers  were  successful  in  10. 
The  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  successful  in  ob- 
taining increases  of  wages,  receiving  their  full  demand  in  5  cases 
and  a  part  in  9  others.  Of  the  employees  directly  concerned 
31  per  cent  were  totally  defeated,  8  per  cent  were  wholly  success- 
ful and  59  per  cent  secured  some  form  of  compromise. 

Intervention  by  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

In  the  summary  appended  to  this  article  are  set  forth  the  more 
general  facts  concerning  23  cases  of  intervention  in  labor  disputes 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  July, 
August  and  September  of  1907.  All  of  these  interventions 
occurred  in  strikes  or  lockouts  and  after  stoppage  of  work  had 
occurred  except  one,  in  which  case  the  Bureau  intervened  before 
any  stoppage  of  work  and  a  threatened  strike  was  not  declared 
although  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau's  representative  did  not  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  Bureau  intervened  in  the  first 
instance  upon  its  own  initiative  in  17  of  the  23  cases.  In  the  other 
6  cases  the  workpeople  had  requested  intervention,  no  request 
for  intervention  coming  in  the  first  instance  from  employers. 

In  all  the  cases  the  intervention  was  in  the  nature  of  personal 
efforts  to  bring  about  conciliation  made  by  individual  members 
of  the  Bureau's  staff,  there  being  no  case  of  arbitration  either 
by  individuals  or  the  State  Board.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  column  of  the  summary  setting  forth  the  "  nature  and  result 
of  Bureau's  action "  contains  only  a  crude  characterization  or 
measure  of  the  Bureau's  action  or  results  accomplished.  It  serves, 
however,  to  bring  out.  the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  representatives 
were  able  to  bring  about  conferences  of  the  parties,  naturally 
an  object  of  prime  importance  in  such  intervention,  in  six  cases, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  In  some  cases  more  than  one  con- 
ference was  brought  about.  In  the  seventeen  cases  in  which  the 
parties  could  not  be  brought  together  the  work  of  the  Bureau's 
representatives  varied  all  the  way  from  simple  formal  offer  of 
services  to  numerous  interviews  with  the  parties  in  an  endeavor 
to  arrange  a  meeting  or  secure  concessions. 
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The  tenns  "  settled "  or  "  not  settled "  refer  only  to  direct 
effects  plainly  traceable  to  the  Bureau's  efforts.  In  2  cases  out 
of  the  23  the  Bureau's  representatives  reported  that  a  settlement 
resulted  immediately  from  their  efforts,  once  after  a  conference 
of  parties  and  once  by  the  securing  of  concessions  from  one  side 
which  were  acceptable  to  the  other.  In  a  third  case  the  conference 
arranged  did  not  bring  an  immediate  settlement,  but  the  terms 
therein  discussed  became  ultimately  the  basis  of  settlement  so  that 
this  case  is  credited  as  settled  in  part  at  least. 

In  a  fourth  case,  already  alluded  to  (Little  Falls  leather  work- 
ers), the  conference  arranged  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  any  stoppage 
of  work  ended  without  any  agreement,  the  employers  refusing 
any  concession,  but  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  imion  Toted 
not  to  strike  for  the  enforcement  of  its  demands. 
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Joint  Trade  Agreements. 

Buffalo  Typothetae  and  Boorbindebs'  Union. 

This  agreement  by  and  between  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo  and  the  Local 
Bookbinders*  Union  No.  17,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 
dated  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  25,  1907. 

WITNESSETH : 

That,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  each  to  the  other 
paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
further  covenants  and  agreements,  herein  set  forth,  the  parties  hereto  do 
hereby  agree  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1908,  until  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  1910,  both  inclusive,  the  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  said  Union  employed  by  the  members  of  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo 
shall  be  as  follows : 

General  forwarders,  grade  A,  $17.00  per  week;  general  forwarders,  grade  B, 
$15.50  per  week;  cutters,  $15.00  per  week;  lithograph  cutters,  $16.00  per 
week;  rulers,  $17.00  per  week;  finishers,  gilders,  stampers,  $18.00  per  week; 
operator  on  Crawly  rounder  and  backer,  $17.50  per  week. 

Time  and  a  half  for  hours  before  or  after  the  mutually  agreed  upon  hours 
for  beginning  and  stopping  work.  Men  put  on  at  night  after  working  through 
the  day  shall  be  paid  time  and  one-half  up  to  midnight,  and  double  time  there- 
after to  the  regular  time  for  starting. 

For  work  done  on  Sundays,  and  the  following  legal  holidays,  double  time 
shall  be  "paid:  New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Fifty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1908.  From  January  1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1910, 
both  inclusive,  forty-eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work. 

A  part  and  parcel  of  this  agreement  is  that  there  shall  be,  during  its  life, 
no  strike  or  lockout,  either  sympathetic  or  otherwise. 

In  case' of  dispute  the  question  shall  be  referred,  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
within  a  week  at  the  utmost,  to  a  joint  conference  committee,  composed  of 
three  each  from  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo  and  the  Bookbinders'  Local  Union 
No.  17  for  settlement,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to  reach  any  agreement, 
the  matter  shall  be  arbitrated;  one  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by  the  president 
of  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo;  the  second  by  the  president  of  Buffalo  Book- 
binders* Union  No.  17,  I.  B.  of  B.,  and  these  two  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall 
together  choose  the  third,  and  the  findings  of  this  board  shall  be  final  and 
observed  by  both  parties.  Such  ruling  by  the  conference  committee  or  arbi^ 
trators  must  be  consummated  within  three  months  of  date  of  notice  by  either 
party. 

For  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo, 

E.  A.  Kenbrick,  President, 
Lanqdon  B.  Clark,  Secretary, 

For  Bookbinders'  Local  Union  No.  17, 

Bert  Fox,  President. 

Edw.  C.  Streile,  Secretary, 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tables  VI,  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Appendix  contain  the  usual 
quarterly  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
issuance  of  children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities 
and  licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1907.  In  the  September  Bulletin  was  begun  a  series 
of  articles  by  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  containing  suggestions 
on  the  guarding  of  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  deputy  factory 
inspectors  and  manufacturers.  This  series  is  to  be  continued,  but 
for  the  present  number  has  been  temporarily  interrupted  owing 
to  the  resignation  on  October  1st  of  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Labor  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  the  appointment  as  his 
successor  of  the  former  Chief  Factory  Inspector  John  Williams. 
Commissioner  Williams'  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  January  13th. 
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RECENT  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion for  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1907,  shows  the  total  number 
of  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  that  year  to  have 
been  1,285,349,  or  17  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year 
when  all  previous  records  were  surpassed.  The  quarterly  statis- 
tics of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  July,  August 
and  September  in  this  Bulletin  (see  Appendix,  Table  V) 
show  very  little,  if  any,  ebb  in  the  flood  of  immigration  for  the 
first  three  months  following  the  year  covered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's report,  the  number  admitted  at  New  York  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1907  being  very  nearly  14  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1906. 

Of  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  aliens  who,  in  the  year  ended 
June  30th  last,  came  to  take  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  this 
country,  1,004,756  were  admitted  at  the  port  of  New  York  and 
386,244,  or  30  per  cent,  gave  New  York  State  as  their  destination. 
The  occupations  of  these  New  York  State  immigrants  were  as 
follows : 

OCCUPATION.  NUMBBBOF 

ProfeMsUmal:  Immiobamts. 

Actors   612 

Architects   266 

Clergy   827 

Editors   81 

Electricians   834 

Engineers  (professional)   M82 

Lawyers   217 

Literary  and  scientific  persons   866 

Musicians   666 

Officials  (government)    168 

Physicians   268 

Sculptors  and  artists   491 

Teachers   791 

other  professional   652 

Total   6,603 

SkUled:  — — 

Bakers  .  .  •  •  •  •  •■•••••>•••••••••••••••••••••«•«•••••••.•.<•*••••••  2 227 

Barbers '  aiid  hairdressers  *.*'..*.'.  2446 

Blacksmiths   2,146 

Bookbinders   418 

Brewers   177 

Butchers   2,032 

Cabinetmakers   492 

Carpenters  and  joiners   8,642 

Clerks  and  accountants    5,880 

Dressmakers   5,278 

Engineers  (locomatlve,  marine  and  stationary)   418 

E2ngravers  .  .   64 

Furriers  and  fur  workers   588 

Gardeners   689 

Hat  and  cap  makers   476 

Iron  and  steel  workers   668 
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OCCUPATION.  NuMBBB  OF 

Stilled — (Continued):  Immiobants. 

Jewelers   196 

Locksmiths   1,804 

Machinists   803 

Mariners   8,468 

Masons   4,215 

Mechanics  (not  specified)   868 

Metal  workers  (other  than  Iron,  steel  and  tin)    493 

Millers   420 

Milliners    588 

Miners   1,252 

Painters  and  glaziers   2,780 

Photographers   245 

Plasterers    556 

Plumbers   291 

Printers   676 

Saddlers  and  hamessmakers  '.   422 

Seamstresses   2,959 

Shipwrights   73 

Shoemakers   5,863 

Stokers   767 

Stonecutters   714 

Tailors   18,991 

Tanners  and  curriers   280 

Textile  workers  (not  specified)   72 

Tinners   956 

Tobacco  workers   576 

Upholsterers   252 

Watch  and  clock  makers   525 

Weavers  and  spinners   874 

Wheelwrights   238 

Woodworkers  (not  specified)   268 

Other  skilled   837 


Total   85,443 

Miscellaneous; 

Agents   415 

Bankers   183 

Draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters   387 

Farm  laborers   66,110 

Farmers   2,559 

Fishermen   207 

Hotel  keepers   144 

Laborers   82,458 

Manufacturers   256 

Merchants  and  dealers   8,314 

Servants   40,993 

Other  miscellaneous    3,288 

Total   205,254 

No  occupation  (Including  women  and  children)   88,944 

Grand  total   386,244 


Of  the  alien  immigrants  admitted  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  nearly 
&8  per  cent  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Kussia.  These 
countries  have  for  several  years  been  the  principal  sources  of 
immigration,  but  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  now  appear  to  have 
changed  places  as  first  and  second  in  importance.  From  1901- 
1904  and  in  1906  Italy  contributed  the  largest  number  to  the 
stream  of  immigrants.  In  1905,  however,  the  number  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary exceeded  that  from  Italy  and  in  1907  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  a  heavy  increase  again  took  the  first  place.  Russia  has 
stood  third  since  1898,  but  with  steadily  increasing  numbers. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  numbers  of  immigrants  coining 
from  these  principal  sources,  with  increases  in  1907 : 

TOTAL  ADMITTED. 

i  *  \  Increases. 

1907.  1906  1907. 


Total  Immigration    1,285,349    1,100,735  184,614 


Austria-Hungary    3.38,452      265.138  73,314 

lUly   285.731      273,120  12.611 

Russia    258,943      216,665  43,278 


The  proportion  of  males  among  immigrants  is  highest  (79  per 
cent)  among  those  from  Italy,  and  lowest  (66  per  cent)  among 
those  from  Russia,  while  among  those  from  Austria-Hungary  it 
is  70  per  cent.  Illiteracy  is  not  shown  in  the  Commissioner's 
roport  for  immigrants  by  countries  but  only  for  races  as  in 
the  quarterly  statistics  regularly  published  in  these  Bulletins. 
But  a  careful  comparison  according  to  the  races  principally 
represented  in  the  immigrants  from  each  country  would  indicate 
that  the  Austro-IIungarians  are  less  illiterate  than  the  Italians. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  immigrants 
with,  skilled  occupations  among  the  Italians. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  debarred  in  1907  (13,064 
as  compared  with  12,432  in  1906)  1,434  were  refused  admission 
as  being  contract  laborers.  Concerning  the  perennial  problem 
comiected  with  this  subject  the  Commissioner  speaks  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  administration  of  the  law 
were  described  in  the  annual  report  for  1905  (pp.  11  16),  and 
were  again  alluded  to  in  the  report  for  last  year  (p.  65).  It  was 
no  easier  of  enforcement  in  1907  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
In  this  connection  the  Bureau  is  hopeful  of  better  results  under 
the  new  act,  which  is  drawn  in  terms  much  more  certain  than 
the  old,  especially  the  clause  of  section  2  thereof  descriptive  of 
what  constitutes  -a  'contract  laborer,'  viz,  a  person  who  has 
been  *  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral, 
written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this 
country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled.'  This  definition  should, 
in  the  Bureau's  judgment,  set  at  rest  all  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  act  of  1903  was  sufficient  in  its  terms  to  do  more  than  exclude 
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aliens  actually  '  under  contract  ^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  —  a  view  quite  extensively  entertained.  If  that  view  had 
been  followed  by  the  immigration  officers  during  all  of  the  four 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  act  of  1903,  comparatively  few  of 
this  class  of  persons  would  have  been  excluded;  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  even  in  cases  where  a  specific  agreement  actually 
exists,  to  obtain  evidence  of  its  existence.  In  fact,  so  thoroughly 
familiar  are  both  aliens  and  those  interested  in  violating  this 
statute  with  the  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the 
administrative  officers  that,  beyond  any  question,  many  evasions 
have  occurred.  Great  activity  in  this  respect  has  been  apparent 
during  the  past  few  months.  Party  after  party  of  aliens  has 
arrived  at  the  large  seaports,  the  members  of  which  were  not  only 
traveling  together,  but  were  enlisted  from  the  same  localities  in 
Europe,  were  destined  to  practically  the  same  addresses  in  this 
country  (usually  in  one  of  the  large  centers  of  labor  employ- 
ment), often  carrying  slips  of  paper  or  cards  giving  addresses 
of  supposed  relatives  or  friends  written  quite  apparently  by  the 
same  hand,  yet  when  questioned  these  men  were  found  to  be 
quite  ready  with  evasive  or  misleading  replies  to  all  questions 
calculated  to  develop  that  it  was  their  intention  to  accept  prear- 
ranged employment,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  agreement  or  contract,  or  even 
of  an  assurance  of  work  awaiting  them;  circumstantial  evidence 
of  varying  d^ree  is  all  that  could  be  procured.    *    *  * 

"Altogether,  the  attempts  to  violate  the  law  have  been  numer- 
ous and  varied.  Many  of  them  have  been  frustrated,  but,  doubt- 
less, in  other  instances  where  the  plans  of  the  importers  were 
more  unusual  and  less  easily  detected,  the  law  has  been  violated 
with  impunity. 

"  The  provisions  in  the  new  act  (sec.  24),  allowing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000  annually  for  the  special  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  alien  contract-labor  laws,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  much  disappointed  if,  with  the 
added  facilities  of  investigation  thus  afforded,  definite  and  valu- 
able results  are  not  attained.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  devote 
more  time  and  better  talent  to  the  investigation  and  remedying 
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of  this  important  matter.  So  long  as  healthy,  honest,  industrious 
laborers,  either  imskilled  or  skilled,  seek  this  country  impelled 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  better  their  condition,  by 
availing  themselves  of  a  natural  demand  for  their  services,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  complain,  but  the  moment  that  the  migration  of 
any  class  of  laborers  is  induced,  encouraged,  or  assisted  by  the 
prospective  employer,  there  is  an  encroachment  upon  that  prin- 
ciple essential  to  the  protection  of  our  own  institutions  and 
standards  of  living  and  constituting  the  very  marrow  of  the  alien 
contractrlabor  legislation,  which  requires  that  preference  shall 
be  given  by  the  employer  to  our  own  labor  market  in  the  selection 
of  his  employees  and  that  a  foreign  source  of  supply  shall  be 
resorted  to  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  even  then  solely 
by  the  statutory  means.  This  means  is  the  proviso  to  section  2  of 
the  immigration  act  reading: 

And  provided  further,  That  skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like 
kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in  this  country. 

"Circumstances  occasionally  arise  under  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  accord  the  privilege  of  this  proviso  to  employers  of 
skilled  labor.  Such  a  case  was  one,  known  as  the  ^  Litho- 
grapher's case,'*  which  has  been  somewhat  widely  noted  and  con- 
cerning which  an  erroneous  impression  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some.*  *  *  *  In  considering  this  case,  the  Bureau  fol- 
lowed its  universal  and  well-defined  policy  of  requiring  the  most 
convincing  proofs  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  that  cer- 
tain aliens  come  within  the  exception  to  the  contract-labor  laws, 
for  it  believes,  and  has  always  maintained,  that  these  special 
exceptions  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  that  no  one  is  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  contemplated  thereby  in  the  absence  of  a 
w'hoUy  satisfactory  showing. 

"  The  most  distressing  bVanch  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law 
violations  is  that  which  involves  the  use  of  what  has  coiue  to  be 
commonly  called  the  '  padrone  system '  ;  for  by  this  means  not 
only  is  foreign  labor  introduced  under  contract  or  agreement, 
but  often  the  laborers  are  mere  boys  and  are  practically  enslaved 
by  the  padrones  who  effect  their  importation.   This  system  is  ap- 

•A  full  account  of  this  case  and  the  decisions  rendered  on  It  may  be  found  in 
an  account  of  the  llthofrraphers'  strike  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  for  1906,  p.  142,  footnote. 
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plied  principally  to  youths  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  races,  the 
boys  being  placed  at  hard  labor  with  long  hours,  under  conditions 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  age,  and  subjected  to  a  wage  arrange- 
ment which  amounts  practically  to  a  method  of  blackmailing  — 
in  other  words,  they  are  in  effect  owned  by  the  men  who  advance 
the  money  and  procure  their  immigration  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  there  was  incorporated  in 
the  new  immigration  bill  (sec.  2)  a  provision  intended  to  reach 
these  cases,  and  the  Bureau  trusts  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  more  of  this  class  than  in 
the  past.  At  the  date  of  this  report  several  important  prosecu- 
tions against  alleged  padrones  are  about  to  be  instituted,  based 
upon  investigations  conducted  during  the  early  summer,  result- 
ing in  discoveries  that  tend  to  show  wholesale  violations  of  the 
law  by  certain  firms  of  importers  located  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Wesf 

Concerning  the  general  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (of  which  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  is  a  part)  the  following  is  taken  from  extracts 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
which  are  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration: 

"  In  this  connection  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  some  important  phases  of  the  contract-labor  law  than  to  set 
forth  my  decision  of  June  14,  1907,  in  a  typical  case  aflFecting 
contract  labor. 

*  Referring  to  Commissioner  Watchom's  letter  of  June  12,  con- 
taining the  evidence  submitted,  the  findings  of  the  board,  and 
his  recommendation  approving  such  findings,  namely,  that  the 
appeal  be  dismissed,  the  subject  has  had  my  careful  consideration. 
The  contract-labor  law,  the  act  of  February  26,  1885,  entitled 
'/'An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  for- 
eigners and  aliens  under  contract  to  perfoi-m  labor  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  as  amended 
by  various  acts  as  set  forth  in  the  Department's  publication, 
"  Immigration  Laws  and  Eegulations  of  February,  1906,"  had 
for  its  object,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  acts  referred  to,  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens  that  come  under  contracts,  expressly  or  implied. 
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These  contracts  in  the  very  nature  of  things  are  usually,  if  not 
invariably,  made  so  that  the  evidence  is  carefully  concealed,  and 
it  requires  very  thorough  investigation  to  unearth  the  existence  of 
such  contracts.  In  the  execution  of  this  law  the  Department  has 
invariably  considered  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
has  based  its  judgment  as  to  the  existence  of  such  contract  upon 
the  evidence  and  circumstances  thus  adduced.  The  decision  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  March  20  was  not  intended  to,  and  has 
not  the  effect  of,  curtailing  or  infringing  upon  the  discretion 
vested  by  law  in  the  Department  in  arriving  at  a  determination 
and  a  decision  whether  such  a  contract  as  defined  in  the  law  exists 
in  a  particular  case,  and  does  not  preclude  the  head  of  this  De- 
partment from  determinig  for  himself  from  the  evidence  adduced 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  contract.  The  testimony  given 
by  Milo  Poznanovic  and  others  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
such  a  contract  as  contemplated  by  the  law  was  made,  and  that  if 
the  machinery  of  the  imigration  law  permitted  such  an  exhaustive 
inv^tigation  as  is  had  in  a  court  of  law  even  an  enforceable  con- 
tract would,  in  my  judgment,  be  disclosed.  I  am  desirous  of 
exercising  my  full  powers,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  me  by 
law,  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  contract-labor  law  and  to 
'discourage  to  the  utmost  within  my  powers  the  continuance  of 
these  contracts,  and  to  protect  the  labor  of  this  country  in  its  full 
rights  under  the  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  laws  above  referred  to.  I  therefore  approve 
the  findings  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  upon  the  hearing  and 
rehearing  of  this  case,  and  dismiss  the  appeal.'  " 


RANK  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Bureau  has  already  published  in  the  Bulletin  the  main 
facts  regarding  the  manufactures  of  New  York  as  returned  at 
the  United  States  census  of  1905^  but  some  of  the  comparisons 
made  in  the  census  office's  final  report,  Part  I  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  United  States  by  industries,  are  of  particular  interest  to 
citizens  of  this  state,  notably  the  Table  showing  the  rank  of  the 
states  and  territories  in  32  leading  manufacturing  industries 
in  1900  and  in  1905.  New  York's  rank  is  shown  below: 

Rank  of  New  York  in  32  Lbadino  Industbies. 
(Value  of  Products.) 

IlCDnSTBT.  BANK  IN  

1900.  1905. 

1.  Agricultural  Implements    3  2 

2.  Boots  and  shoes   2  2 

3.  Carriages  and  wagons   3  3 

4.  Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk   1  1 

5.  Clay  products^    4  5 

6.  Clothing,  men's   1  1 

7.  Clothing,  women's   ,   1  1 

8.  Confectionery   1  1 

0.  Cotton  goods   10  11 

10.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles   5  5 

11.  Blectiical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies   1  1 

12.  Fertilisers   7  11 

18.  Flour  and  grist  mill  products   2  2 

14.  Food  preparations    1  1 

15.  Furniture   1  1 

1«.  Glass   6  7 

17.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods   1  1 

18.  Iron  and  steel*   8  4 

19.  Jewelry   3  2 

20.  Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished   3  4 

21.  Liquors,  distilled    8  5 

22.  Liquors,  malt    1  1 

28.  Lumber  and  timber  products   13  14 

24.  Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  1  1 

25.  Oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake  

26.  Paper  and  wood  pulp   1  1 

27.  Petroleum,  refining    8  8 

28.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale   8  10 

29.  Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes   1  1 

80.  Turpentine  and  rosin  

81.  Woolen  goods    6  7 

82.  Wonted  goods    6  5 


At  both  censuses  the  state  ranked  first  in  cheese,  butter  and 
condensed  milk;  clothing,  men's;  clothing,  women's;  confection- 
ery; electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies;  food  prepara- 
tions; furniture;  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  liquors,  malt;  lumber, 
planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and  blinds;  paper 

•BuLLvriN  No.  30,  September,  1906,  pages  430-8 ;  No.  81,  December,  1906,  pages 
498-604,  680-7. 

^Indodet  "brick  and  tile"  and  "pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products." 
'Includes  "Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces/'  and  "Iron  and  steel,  steel  works 
and  rolling  mUls." 
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and  wood  pulp ;  and  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  It  was  second 
in  rank  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  flour  and  grist  mill  products; 
third  in  carriages  and  wagons  and  in  petroleum  refining;  and 
fifth  in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  and  in  worsted  goods. 
From  1900  to  1905  it  advanced  from  third  rank  to  second  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  in  jewelry ;  from  eighth  to  fourth  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  to  fifth  in. liquors,  distilled;  but  dropped  from  third 
to  fourth  place  in  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished ;  and  from 
fourth  to  fifth  in  clay  products  (page  ccx). 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 


Suit  for  Wages  Uuder  Trade  Agreement. 


Plaintiff,  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  sues  to  recover  wages  for 
overtime  work  while  in  defendant's  employ  during  the  years  1900 
and  1901.  Two  contracts  were  made  between  defendant  and  the 
local  union  of  which  plaintiff  was  a  member,  the  first  being  in 
force  from  April  16,  1900,  to  May  1,  1901,  and  the  second  from 
May  1, 1901,  to  May  1, 1902.  The  plaintiff  claimed  it  was  agreed 
that  ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  his  kind  of 
services  for  both  the  first  and  second  years,  but  upon  the  produc- 
tion on  the  trial  of  the  contract  for  the  second  year  it  appeared  that 
twelve  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  for  the  class  of  workmen 
to  which  the  plaintiff  belonged.  The  plaintiff  admitted  upon 
the  trial  that  if  twelve  hours  were  required  to  make  a  day's  work 
he  had  failed  in  many  instances  during  the  second  year's  services 
to  work  a  full  day's  work  for  which  he  had  received  a  full  day's 
pay,  and  the  trial  court  thereupon  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  anything  for  the  second  year,  the  plaintiff  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  been  paid  for  all  services  except  the  overtime. 
The  defendant,  however,  insisted  that  the  time  for  which  the 
plaintiff  had  been  overpaid  should  have  been  allowed  against  the 
time  for  extra  work  during  the  first  year's  services.  The  trial 
court  refused  to  adopt  that  view,  or  to  submit  any  question  arising 
out  of  the  second  year's  services,  holding  that  it  was  not  compe- 
tent under  the  defendant's  answer,  which  is  a  general  denial  (ex- 
cept defendant's  incorporation),  and  allegations  of  settlement  and 
payment. 

From  iMs  ruling  of  the  trial  court  the  defendant  appealed  and 
the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  sustained  the  appeal,  reversing 
the  decision  and  ordering  a  new  trial.  It  was  held  "that  the 
trial  court  erred  in  excluding  the  testimony  showing  what  time 
during  the  second  year  the  plaintiff  failed  to  work  a  full  day's 
work  of  twelve  hours  for  which  he  had  received  a  full  day's  pay, 
and  in  refusing  to  permit  the  jury  to  consider  such  evidence  in  re- 
duction or  extinguishment  of  the  plaintiff's  apparent  claim  for 
overtime  work  done  during  the  first  year.''    It  was  also  held  to 
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be  competent  to  show  by  verbal  evidence  that  defendant  recog- 
nized plaintiff  was  working  for  it  under  the  terms  of  the  union 
contract. —  Keysaw  v.  Dotterweich  Brewing  Co.,  121  App.  Div. 
58. 

Validity  of  Rules  as  to  Sick  Benefits  of  Voluntary  Association. 

'  A  decision  of  interest  to  trade  unions  or  benevolent  societies 
maintaining  sickness  or  funeral  benefits  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  June,  1907.  A  member 
of  a  voluntary  benevolent  association  sued  to  recover  benefits 
which  were  withheld  by  virtue  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  association.  This  amendment  plaintiff  held  to  be  unreason- 
able and  therefore  void  and  sought  to  have  the  courts  set  it  aside. 
The  findings  of  the  court,  as  summarized  by  the  official  reporter, 
follow: 

"The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  purely  voluntary  associa- 
tion which  provides  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  fimeral  benefits 
to  its  members,  constitute  the  contract  between  them ;  and,  if  not 
"illegal,  immoral  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  they  must  be  upheld, 
whether  reasonable  or  not 

"  An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  such  an  association,  adopted 
at  a  stated  meeting  at  which  many  of  the  members  were  present 
and  by  many  more  votes  than  were  required  to  make  it  valid,  will 
be  presumed  to  have  been  regularly  proposed  by  a  member  in  good 
standing  as  required  by  the  by-laws. 

"  Where  such  an  association  has  the  power  to  amend  its  by- 
laws the  right  of  a  member  to  sick  benefits  is  subject  to  change 
or  modification  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  shall  be 
paid. —  Maxwell  v.  Theatrical  Mechanical  Assn.,  54  Misc.  619. 

Employers'  Liability. 

Liability  Act  of  1902. 
1.  An  ironworker  employed  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
while  at  work  was  injured  by  falling  through  a  defective  flporing. 
This  defect  was  caused  by  a  couple  of  boards  being  removed  from 
the  flooring  which  act  was  performed  by  a  workman  under  the 
direction  of  defendant's  foreman  and  by  particular  direction  of  the 
foreman  the  boards  were  not  replaced.    Suit  was  brought  and 
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damages  amounting  to  $5,500  recovered.  On  appeal  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Department  affirmed  the  award,  holding  that  a  foreman 
in  a  steel  mill,  having  authority  over  from  ten  to  fifty  men  and 
authorized  by  the  master  to  superintend,  carry  on  and  direct  their 
work,  is  exercising  superintendence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act.  When  such  foreman,  overseeing  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  floor,  orders  a  workman  to  remove  planking 
from  an  opening  therein  and  not  to  replace  the  plank,  through 
which  opening  the  plaintiff  fell,  it  is  an  act  of  superintendence 
within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  for  which  the  master  is 
responsible.  The  master  is  not  absolved  from  liability  because  thp 
foreman  disobeyed  instructions  in  leaving  the  hole  uncovered,  if 
it  were  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  direct  the  removal 
of  the  planks.  An  employee  engaged  in  the  construction  of  said 
floor  who  during  the  night  when  the  place  is  dimly  lighted  leaves 
his  work  to  cross  the  floor  in  search  of  a  tool  and  falls  into  the 
opening  temporarily  uncovered,  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence if  he  did  not  know  that  the  opening  was  uncovered  and 
there  was  nothing  to  put  him  upon  his  guard. —  Heffron  v.  jLocfc- 
awanna  Steel  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  35. 

II.  In  interpreting  the  common  law  rule  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  furnish  a  safe  place  to  work,  the  New  York  Courts  have 
raised  a  distinction  between  places  already  prepared  and  those  in 
process  of  construction.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Citrone  v. 
O'Rourke  Engineering  Co.  [Bulletin  1907  p.  188],  a  la- 
borer constructing  a  trench  cannot  recover  for  injury  as  the 
danger  was  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trench  was  con- 
structed. But  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  there  may  be 
negligence  in  such  cases  due  to  the  negligence  of  foremen  or 
superintendents  to  exercise  due  care  in  conducting  the  work. 
The  present  case  involved  the  latter  question,  and  the  First 
Appellate  Department  unanimously  reversed  a  verdict  for 
$10,000  damages  where  an  employee,  who,  while  engaged  in 
shoring  up  the  roof  of  a  tunnel  and  removing  columns  which 
were  to  be  moved  forward  as  the  work  progressed  and  re- 
placed by  timbers,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  but  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  foreman  had  examined  the  tunnel  before 
the  removal  of  the  columns  and  believed  it  to  be  safe  and  had  con- 
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suited  plaintiflPs  intestate  on  that  question  who  believed  it  to  be 
safe.  So  long  as  the  foreman  under  such  circumstances  honestly 
believed  it  to  be  safe  negligence  could  not  be  charged. —  Bertolami 
V.  United  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  192. 

III.  Appeal  from  a  verdict  for  $5,000  damages  resulted  in  a 
decision  in  the  First  Appellate  Department  thus  summarized  by 
the  reporter : 

"  The  plaintiff  engaged  in  holding  a  hand  drill  while  it  was 
being  struck  by  a  fellow-servant  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  a 
splinter  flying  from  the  upper  end  of  the  drill  which  was  burred  or 
*  mushroomed '  by  use.  The  plaintiff  was  used  to  the  employ- 
ment, and  had  selected  the  drill,  which  was  made  of  proper  ma- 
terials and  purchased  from  reputable  manufacturers.  The  plain- 
tiff's fellow-servant  had  been  directed  by  the  defendant's  foreman 
to  work  faster,  and  in  doing  so  struck  a  glancing  blow  on  the  drill 
causing  the  splinter  to  fly  off. 

"  A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  based  on  a  finding  that  he  did  not 
assume  the  risk  of  using  the  driU  was  against  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence; 

"  Although  in  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
the  assumption  of  risk  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  still  their 
verdict  may  be  set  aside  if  against  the  weight  of  evidence ; 

"  The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  drill  was  burred  did  not  make 
it  a  defective  tool,  it  being  shown  that  the  head  of  such  drill 
must  necessarily  be  made  soft,  or  it  would  splinter  when  struck; 

"  It  was  not  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  to  direct  the 
plaintiff  and  his  fellow- workmen  to  hurry  their  work." —  Kejlogg 
V.  New  York  Edison  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  410. 

IV.  This  case  involved  the  question  of  what  constitutes  "  su- 
perintendence"  where  a  person  is  employed  to  work  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  to  exercise  superintendence,  it  being  necessary  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  courts,  to  draw  the  line  somewhere 
between  what  are  acts  of  superintendence  and  what  are  acts  of 
manual  labor,  the  master  being  liable  only  for  the  negligence  of 
the  superintendent  for  such  acts  as  are  of  superintendence. 

A  coal  wagon  driver  recovered  damages  for  injuries  received 
while  in  defendant's  employ.  The  second  Appellate  Department, 
however,  reversed  judgment    It  was  held,  first,  that  although 
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plaintiff  served  notice  of  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  action  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  120  days  required  by  the  statute,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  statute  since  the  service  of 
the  notice  did  not  precede  the  service  of  a  summons  and  complaint 
in  the  action.  Secondly,  the  injuries  were  received  by  the  tail 
board  of  the  coal  wagon  being  slammed  down  on  plaintiff's 
hand.  Although  this  action  was  done  by  one  performing  at 
times  the  duties  of  superintendent,  this  particular  action  was  held 
by  the  Appellate  Department  to  be  the  action  of  a  fellow  servant 
and,  therefore,  defendant  was  not  liable. —  Rope  v.  Scranton  <S 
Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  595. 

V.  The  plaintiff  while  working  for  the  defendant  in  a  subway 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  while  engaged  in  company  with 
fellow-servants  in  raising  the  roof  of  the  subway  with  hydraulic 
jacks  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  material.  The  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  employer  by  plaintiff^s  attorneys : 

"  Gentlemen. —  Take  notice  that  on  the  22nd  day  of  July, 
1903,  Joseph  Ortolano,  while  in  your  employ,  sustained  severe 
injuries  to  his  person,  including  a  severe  cut  on  the  left  hand, 
while  working  at  or  near  the  comer  of  42nd  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  which  he  claims 
resulted  from  your  negligence  in  not  providing  a  proper  and  suit- 
able place  for  him  to  work.'' 

This  was  held  to  be  insufficient  notice  that  an  action  was  to  be 
based  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  inasmuch  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  that  statute  and  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  is  insuffi- 
ciently alleged. 

A  judgment  of  $900  gi-anted  by  the  City  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  reversed  by  the  First  Appellate  Department,  it  being 
held  that  the  evidence  failed  to  bring  the  case  within  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Act  or  to  make  out  a  case  of  negligence  at  common 
law. —  Ortolano  v.  Degnon  Contracting  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  59. 

VI.  Plaintiff,  a  machinist,  appealed  from  a  non-suit  in  a  dam- 
age case  growing  out  of  injuries  received  by  him  in  defendant's 
shop  and  tte  Supreme  Court  at  the  Onondaga  Trial  Term  in 
August,  1907,  reversed  the  non-suit  and  granted  a  new  trial. 
The  reporter's  headnote  follows : 
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"  Where  plaintiff  and  six  other  employees  of  defendant,  a  dc»- 
mestic  manufacturing  corporation  operating  a  foundry,  while  en- 
gaged in  lowering  by  hand  a  heavy  casting  known  as  a  flask, 
about  five  and  one-half  feet  long,  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  and 
eight  inches  thick,  from  a  position  where  it  rested  on  one  of  its 
eight  inch  sides  to  a  position  where  it  would  lie  flat,  under  the 
direction  of  the  boss  or  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  who  super- 
intended the  work  of  the  men  employed  therein,  objected  to  per- 
forming the  work  and  stated  that  it  should  be  lowered  in  the  cus- 
tomary and  proi>er  way  by  the  use  of  a  crane,  but,  the  crane 
being  temporarily  in  use,  the  foreman  directed  them  to  lower  the 
flask  by  hand,  and  the  flask,  in  falling,  because  too  heavy  for  the 
men  to  hold,  crushed  one  of  plaintiff's  legs  and  the  plaintiff 
brought  this  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (L.  1902, 
ch.  600)  for  his  injuries,  the  question  whether  plaintiff's  injuries 
were  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  in  the  performance  of 
an  act  of  superintendence  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  as, 
since  the  adoption  of  said  act,  superintendence  has  been  added  to 
the  category  of  the  master's  duties." —  Ozogar  v.  Pierce,  Butler 
and  Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  55  Misc.  579. 


The  question  of  whether  the  employment  of  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  without  an  employment  certifi- 
cate is  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  case 
of  injury  to  the  child  came  before  the  Fourth  Appellate  Depart- 
ment in  May,  1907,  and  by  vote  of  three  to  two  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  At  the  trial  the  court  refused  to  permit  the  jury  to 
consider  the  absence  of  the  employment  certificate  as  bearing 
upon  the  negligence  of  the  employer.  This  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision holds  was  error,  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  decision  being 
as  follows : 

"  But  we  think  it  was  also  competent  for  the  jury  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  bearing  upon  ike  question  of  defendant's  negli- 
gence, the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  it  without  hav- 
ing obtained  and  filed  an  employment  certificate  as  required  by 
the  statute.  (Sitts  v.  Waioniha  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  94  App,  Div. 
88  J  Dragotto  v.  PlunJcett,  113  id.  648.) 
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"  In  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y..530)  it  was 
held  that  where  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  em- 
ployed in  a  factory,  in  case  of  injury  to  such  child  the  bare  fact  of 
such  employment  is  in  and  of  itself  some  e\-idence  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  because  such  employment  was  in 
violation  of  the  statute.  So  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  employment  of 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  without 
having  obtained  and  filed  with  the  employer  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, is  equally  in  violation  of  law,  and  we  can  discover  no 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  We  think  it  was  permissible 
for  the  jury  to  have  taken  into  consideration,  as  bearing  upon  the 
defendant's  negligence,  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  when  she  had  not  obtained  and  filed  the  certificate 
required  by  the  statute. 

"  We  conclude  that  for  this  error  the  judgment  and  order  ap- 
pealed from  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted,  with  costs 
to  the  appellant  to  abide  event." — Eenyon  v.  Sanford  Manufac- 
iuring  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  570. 

Section  i8  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  better  known  as  the  "  life  and 
limb''  law,  provides  that  an  employer  shall  not  furnish  to  his 
employees  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders,  or  mechanical  con- 
trivances which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper.  Three  con- 
crete workers  while  standing  on  a  box  furnished  by  defendant, 
were  injured  by  the  breaking  of  the  box  which,  it  was  al- 
leged, was  defective.  The  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiffs  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  June,  1907,  aflSrmed  the  award, 
holding  that  while  plaintiffs  had  no  cause  of  action  under  the 
common  law,  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  case  and  the  box  was  a  "  mechanical  contrivance  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute. —  Mwhael  v.  Standard  ConcreU  Steel 
Co.,  55  Misc.  255. 

Cases  Under  the  Common  Law  of  Negligence. 
L  Following  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  thct 
(Ai>f  of  Eice  V.  Eureka  Paper  Co.    [Bulletin,  1903,  p.  386] 
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that  where  a  master  makes  a  promise  to  repair  defective  ma- 
chinery, he,  and  not  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  between  the  time 
of  the  promise  and  the  time  for  its  fulfillment  and  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  afterward,  the  Second  Appellate  Department 
unanimously  aflSrmed  an  award  of  $3,000  damages  granted  for 
injuries  received  by  plaintiff  while  in  defendant's  employ. 

Plaintiff  was  engaged  in  operating  a  buzz  saw.  He  com- 
[>lained  to  defendant's  principal  foreman  that  it  "  wobbled ''  and 
on  foreman's  promise  to  repair  the  defect  returned  to  work  but 
before  any  repairs  were  made  plaintiff  received  the  injuries  com- 
plained of.  On  the  trial  defendant  alleged  contributory  negli- 
gence but  the  Appellate  Department  ruled  that  the  contributory 
negligence  was  not  a  matter  of  law  but  was  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury. —  Reich  v.  Iron  Clad  Marmfacturing  Co.,  120  A'pp  Div. 
445. 

II.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  unanimously  aflSrmed 
a  non-suit  in  a  case  simimarized  by  the  reporter  thus : 

"A  blow-off  cock  of  a  locomotive  situated  below  the  boiler  and 
worked  by  lever  and  rod  extending  up  to  the  running  board,  from 
which  place  it  is  necessary  to  operate  it  to  blow  sediment  from 
the  boiler,  is  not  a  defective  appliance  although  not  closed  by  a 
plug  or  cap.  With  such  a  plug  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  imder 
the  engine  to  operate  the  cock. 

"An  employee  who  has  worked  for  two  years  in  a  locomotive 
plant  will  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  knowledge  of  locomotives 
and  that  steam  will  escape  from  a  locomotive  boiler  if  the  blow- 
off  cock  is  opened,  and  when  such  employee  has  been  killed  by 
steam  escaping  from  such  stopcock,  which  was  opened  in  a  man- 
ner unexplained,  the  question  of  the  master's  negligence  in  fail- 
ing to  instruct  as  to  this  danger  should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

"  When  under  the  evidence  the  only  explanation  of  the  accident 
is  that  the  employee  himself  accidently  opened  the  stopcock  while 
working  in  close  proximity  to  it,  a  recovery  cannot  be  based  upon 
the  failure  of  the  master  to  promulgate  rules  prohibiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  stopcock  without  ascertaining  that  no  one  is  at  work 
under  the  engine.    Such  rule  would  not  have  prevented  the  em- 
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ployee  himself  from  accidentally  moving  the  lever." — EeUy  v. 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  81. 

III.  In  reversing  a  judgment  for  plaintiff  of  $2,250  the  Second 
Appellate  Department  ruled  unanimously  that  one  employed  in  a 
sugar  refinery  to  give  signals  at  night,  who,  during  a  time  when 
the  electric  lights  are  temporarily  extinguished,  attempts  to  cross  a 
room  where  he  knows  that  vats  containing  revolving  rollers  are  in 
operation,  assumes  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  vat,  and  cannot 
recover  for  injuries  so  received. — Krug  v.  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  120  App.  Div.  537. 

IV.  Reversing  a  judgment  for  $5,000  damages  the  First 
Appellate  Division  held,  as  summarized  by  the  reporter  that "  One 
employed  on  a  subway  railroad  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
a  safe  method  of  crossing  the  track  provided  by  the  master,  but 
jumps  upon  the  track  in  front  of  an  approaching,  train  which  he 
could  have  seen  had  he  looked,  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

"  The  negligence  of  the  master  cannot  be  predicated  upon  its 
failure  to  furnish  the  employee  with  a  lamp  so  that  he  could  be 
seen  by  the  motorman,  when  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  in 
fact  seen  by  the  motorman.  Under  such  circumstances  a  lantern 
would  not  have  prevented  the  accident."  —  Kupec  v.  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  166. 

V.  While  being  lowered  into  a  mine  an  employee  received  fatal 
injuries  from  the  parting  of  the  cable  and  dropping  of  the  bucket, 
for  which  a  jury  awarded  $4,500  damages.  This  award  was  set 
aside  by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  in  January,  ,1904,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  the  evidence.  A  retrial 
before  a  jury  in  January,  1906,  resulted  in  the  same  verdict 
which,  in  this  case,  was  upheld  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  May, 
1907.  "  The  law  of  the  case,"  says  the  prevailing  opinion,  one 
justice  dissenting,  "  as  held  by  this  court  upon  the  first  appeal, 
and  as  the  jury  were  instructed  upon  the  last  trial,  was  that  the 
plaintiff,  in  order  to  charge  the  defendant  with  negligence,  caus- 
ing the  death,  must  prove  *  *  *  *  not  only  that  the  cable 
broke,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  defects  in  the  cable  itself, 
causing  it  to  separate,  and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  from  the  billy 
upon  a  reasonably  sound  cable,"  the  billy  being  a  heavy  con- 
struction above  the  bucket  that  ran  down  the  shaft  on  guides 
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fastened  on  opposite  sides  thereof.  This  issue  the  Appellate 
Department  found  had  not  been  met  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  fir&t 
trial,  but  had  met  it  on  the  second. —  Owen  v.  Reisof  Mining  Co., 
119  App.  Div.  618. 

Vl.  A  judgment  for  plaintiff  on  a  verdict  of  $1,500  damages 
was  unanimously  reversed  in  the  First  Appellate  Department. 
The  reporter  summarizes  the  case  thus : 

"  The  plaintiff,  in  the  employ  of  one  contracting  for  the  iron 
work  of  a  building,  was  injured  by  the  servant  of  a  contractor 
erecting  the  brick  work,  who  dumped  a  hod  of  bricks  upon  a 
scaffold  in  such  a  manner  that  a  brick  fell  off  and  hit  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  engaged  in  selecting  some  iron  beams  beneath.  Neither 
the  plaintiff  nor  others  habitually  worked  under  the  scaffold, 
though  it  appeared  that  he  called  out  to  the  masons  to  stop  work 
while  he  was  there.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  hodcarrier 
heard  the  call  or  knew  that  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  under  the 
scaffold. 

"  Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  where  he 
failed  to  prove  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contractx)r  or  such  a 
situation  as  to  show  that  he  ought  to  have  had  knowledge  that 
some  one  was  or  was  likely  to  be  underneath  the  scaffold  and  liable 
to  be  injured  by  falling  brick ; 

"  That  it  was  error  to  charge  that  the  jury  could  predicate 
negligence  upon  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  use  planks  of 
equal  length  in  constructing  the  scaffold,  as  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  construct  this  scaffolding  so  that  material  cotild  not  fall  off 
or  through  it  unless  men  were  customarily  at  work  beneath  or 
likely  to  pass  under  it.'^ — Choyce  v.  Hopper  &  Son,  120  App. 

Div.  m. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1906:  Strikes 
and  lockouts.  Chaa.  P.  Neill,  commissioner,  Washington,  1907,  979  pages. 
Contents:  Chapter  I,  Introduction  and  discussion  (of  labor  disputes  in 
period  1881-1905),  pages  9-104;  II,  Explanation  of  tables,  pages  105-118; 
III,  General  tables  I-XX,  pages  119-773;  IV,  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  foreign 
countries,  pages  775-916;  V,  The  law  relating  to  strikes,  blacklisting,  boy- 
cotting, etc.,  pages  917-960.  The  body  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  period 
1901-5,  to  which  are  added  summarized  data  for  the  years  1881-1900  covered 
in  previous  reports. 


Twenty-fifth  annual  coal  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1906;  also  the  eight  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  free  employment  offices, 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1906.  David  Ross,  secretary,  Springfield, 
1907,  pages  xxii,  418+87. 


Thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  (1906). 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  chief,  Boston,  January,  1907,  pages  xxx,  664. 

Contents:  Introduction,  Annual  report  of  the  chief  on  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau,  30  pages;  Part  I,  the  apprenticeship  system,  pages  1-86;  II,  Trained 
and  supplemental  employees  for  domestic  service,  pages  87-124;  III,  The 
incorporation  of  trade  unions,  pages  125-244;  IV,  Statistics  of  manufactures, 
1004  and  1905,  pages  245-328;  V,  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  pages  329- 
388;  VI,  Labor  and  industrial  chronology',  pages  389-644;  index,  pp.  645-664. 

Labor  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  edited  by  Charles 
F.  Gettemy,  chief  of  bureau,  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53  (September,  October  and 
November,  1907). 

Contents  of  Xo.  51 :'  Editorial  review  [of  current  afl'airs,  state,  national 
and  international,  of  interest  to  labor];  George  E.  McNeill,  a  memorial; 
standard  length  of  cotton  print  cloth  cuts;  trade  union  directory  [the  sixth 
directory  published  by  the  Bureau,  eont^iining  tlie  name,  location,  and  name 
and  address  of  the  secretary  of  1,467  unions  in  Massachusetts]. 

Contents  of  No.  52:  Editorial  review;  social  statistics  —  acute  diseases; 
workmen^s  compensation  acts;  the  industrial  world  [labor  news  of  all  lands 
extracted  from  publications  of  other  bureaus]. 

Contents  of  No.  53:  Editorial  review;  social  statistics  No.  3  —  chronic 
diseases;  shipbuilding  in  Massachusetts;  recent  court  decisions  affecting 
labor;  Massachusetts  monthly  statistical  reports  (immigration  at  the  Port  of 
Boston,  railway  accidents  in  Massachusetts,  receipts  of  milk  at  Boston,  re- 
turns of  free  employment  offices  in  Massachusetts)  ;  the  industrial  world. 


Thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1906 
(being  Part  III  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs). 
John  L.  Rockey,  chief  of  bureau.     Harrisburg,  1907,  287  pages  (cloth). 
Contains  more  or  less  fully  for  each  of  71  different  industries  separately, 

statistics   of  manufactures    (number  of  establishments,   capital  invested, 


Illinois. 


Massachusetts. 


Pennsylvania. 
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product,  wages  paid,  employees,  days  in  operation,  and  yearly  and  daily  earn- 
ings), a  "labor  supplement'*  (a  statistical  summary  of  employees,  their 
number,  nationality,  number  owning  their  own  homes,  average  rent  per 
annum,  average  number  of  working  lioura  per  week  and  number  affected  by 
strike  or  lockout),  dates  and  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  causes  of  idle- 
ness of  plants,  comments  on  trade  conditions,  and  number  of  accidents.  The 
statistics  of  manufactures  are  recapitulated  by  industries  on  pages  266  to 
2G9.  Pages  270  to  273  give  by  industries  the  numbers  employed,  aggregate, 
average  yearly  and  average  daily  wages  for  males,  females  and  minors 
separately. 

ViBGINIA. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  1907.    James  B.  Doherty,  commissioner.  Richmond, 

1907,  329  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  manufactures  and  wages  (pages  7-232),  report  of 
the  special  agent  on  inspection  of  factories  and  investigations  touching  child 
labor  (pages  233-7),  recommendations  and  reports  of  labor  organizations  as 
to  needed  legislation  and  wages  and  hours  (pages  238-240),  remarks  on 
conciliation  and  arbitration  (pages  241-3),  and  a  compilation  of  United 
States  laws  relating  to  employment  of  children,  mainly  a  reprint  of  the 
com])ilation  in  Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (pages 
244-329). 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
Australia. 

The  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records.  New  South  Wales  (published 
under  the  direction  of  the  honorable,  the  attorney-general).  Vol.  VI 
(1907),  part  2.    Sydney,  1907. 

Sixth  annual  return  and  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act,  1902,  by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies. 
Rerort  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1906.  Perth  (Western  Australia), 
1907,  29  pages '(paper). 

Summarizes  tlic  work  accomplished  under  the  compulsory  arbitration  law 
of  Western  Australia  in  1906  and  during  the  six  years,  1901-6,  since  the  law 
went  into  effect.  Does  not  contain  particulars  of  proceedings  or  awards  in 
the  arbitration  court,  these  being  published  separately  in  annual  Reports  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Austria. 

Lead  poisoning.  (Bleivergiftungen  in  hlittenmJlnnipchen  und  gewerblichen 
Betrioben.   X'rsachen  und  Bekiimpfung.    VI.  Teil.  Protokoll  uber  die  Ex- 

-  pertise,  betreffend  die  Farbenfabriken  und  die  Betriebe  mit  Anstreicher-, 
I^ckierer-  und  Malerarbeiten.) .  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
Vienna,  1907.    xii-|-o5  pages,  (quarto). 

This  is  No.  6  of  the  series  of  publications  on  lead  poisoning  issued  by  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor,  and  contains  answers  of  experts  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  manufacturing  of  lead  containing  colors,  the  execution  of  painting 
and  varnishing  work,  workmen's  clothing  and  baths,  medical  service  for  work- 
ing people,  etc. 
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Belgium. 

Consei]  8up6rieur  du  travail,  liuitidme  session,  1906-7,  fascicule  II:  Repos 
du  dimanche.    Bruxelles,  1907,  pages  235  (paper,  quarto). 
This  report  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Labor  is  concerned  with  the  question 

of  Sunday  rest,  with  particular  reference  to  the  requests  for  exemption  from 

the  law  of  17  July,  1905. 

Ammaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail;  public  par  I'Office  du  Travail  de 
Belgique;  Tables  d^cennales  des  volumes  I  a  X  (1897-1906).  Bruxelles, 
1907,  164  pages  (paper  covers). 

An  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  year  book  of  labor  laws  published 
by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor.  In  addition  to  the  analytical  index  there  is 
a  geographical  index,  in  which  the  references  to  the  statutes  of  each  country 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Rapport  relatif  a  rex(^cution  de  la  loi  du  31  Mars  1S98  sur  les  unions  pro- 
fessionnelles  pendant  les  annexes  1002-1904.  Office  du  Travail,  Bruxelles, 
1907,  pages  civ,  368  (unbound). 

A  relatively  small  number  of  trade  unions,  mostly  agricultural,  are  regis- 
tered under  the  law  of  1898  to  which  this  report  is  devoted  in  continuation  of 
the  plan  followed  in  an  earlier  report  which  covered  the  years  1898  to  1901. 

Ger^iany. 

Erhebung  ueber  die  Arbeitszeit  im  Binnenschiffahrtsgewerbe.  Drucksachen 
des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amts,  Abteilung  ftlr  Arbeiterstatistik,  Er- 
hebungen  Nr.  7.    Berlin,  1907.    87  pages. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  of  inland  marine  navigation  em- 
ployees. The  report  covers  the  questions  of  duration  of  navigation  of  steam 
and  sail  boats,  night  and  Sunday  work,  hours  of  labor  during  travel  and 
while  loading  and  unloading.  A  limited  number  of  cases  are  reported  where 
actual  continuous  work  is  performed  for  more  than  24  consecutive  hours,  and 
this  happens  oftener  with  sailing  vessels  than  with  steamers. 

Erhebung  ueber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  in  Plattanstalten  und  in  nicht  als  Fab- 
riken  oder  Werkstatten  mit  Motorbetrieb  anzusehenden  Waschanstalten 
beschaftigten  Personen.  Drucksachen  des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amies, 
Abteilung  flir  Arbeiterstatistik,  Erhebungen  Nr.  4,  Berlin,  1907,  88*-l-25G 
pp. 

Inquiry  by  the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  concerning  the  hours  of  work 
thot  prevail  in  hand-laundries.  The  report  is  based  on  returns  from  em- 
ployers and  from  employees.  Of  each  hundred  persons  working  for  six  days 
of  the  week  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made  (Oct.,  1905),  of  those  employed 
in  ironing,  or  in  ironing  and  washing,  43.6  worked  from  48  to  60  hours;  36.7 
worked  from  60-66  hours;  12.5  worked  from  66-72  hours,  excluding  time  for 
meals  or  rest;  of  each  hundred  employed  in  washing  alone,  41.4  worked  from 
48  to  60;  41.8  worked  from  60-66;  13.2  worked  from  66-72,  excluding  time 
for  meals  or  rest.  Tlie  number  of  employees  varies  greatly  from  one  season 
to  another,  being  largely  reduced  in  winter,  while  a  certain  proportion  of 
employees  work  part  of  the  day  or  part  of  the  week  only. 

Erhebung  fiber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  Gehilfen  und  Lehrlinge  im  Fleischer- 
gewerbe.  Zweiter  Teil.  Drucksachen  des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amtes, 
Abteilung  fUr  Arbeiterstatistik,  Erhebungen  Nr.  5,  Berlin,  1907,  103  pages. 
Second  part  of  the  report  on  hours  of  labor  of  apprentices  and  employees  in 

the  meat  trade  (the  first  part  waa  published  in  1903).   The  report  ia  based 
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on  returns  from  employers'  associations  and  employees'  unions.  To  the  query 
whether  the  prevailing  working  time  is  so  long  as  to  work  injury  to  the 
health,  morals  or  family  life  of  employees,  the  employers'  associations  almost 
uniformly  answered  no,  and  the  employees'  unions  yes.  Sick  benefit  returns 
from  42  unions  show  an  average  of  5.27  days  of  sickness  per  male  member  in 
1903,  and  32.5  cases  of  sickness  for  each  hundred  members. 


Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1006,  with  comparative  stati??tics  for  1897-1905.  Board  of  Trade 
(Labor  Department),  London,  1907  (cd.  3713)  181  pages. 

The  fourteenth  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  on  the  same  subject.  "The 
upward  tendency  in  wages  which  commenced  in  the  second  half  of  1905  con- 
tinued throughout  1906,  showing,  for  the  first  time  since  1900,  a  total  net 
increase  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year."  The  considerable 
net  increase  for  1906  was  due  principally  to  advances  in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  but  there  were  net  advances  in  all  of  the  principal  groups  of  trades 
except  building  and  quarrying.  The  report  notes  that  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1907  wages  have  shown  a  greatly  accelerated  upward  movement  and  that 
net  increases  had  been  reported  in  all  groups  of  trades.  Changes  in  hours  of 
work  in  1900  showed  the  largest  net  reduction  since  1902. 

Preliminary  tables  (subject  to  correction)  of  the  administration  by  local 
authorities  in  1906  of  the  homework  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1901,  based  on  reports  received  on  or  before  1st  October,  1907. 
Factory  Department,  Home  Office. 

Shows  by  industries  and  localities  the  number  of  lists  (16,390)  received 
from  employers  who  give  out  work  to  be  done  outside  of  their  factories  or 
shops,  the  number  of  inspections  of  outworkers'  premises  made  (76,519), 
number  of  prosecutions  for  failure  to  keep  or  file  lists  (171),  cases  of  out- 
work found  in  unwholesome  premises  (1,201  in  connection  with  which  816 
notices  to  send  no  more  work  to  such  places  were  issued  and  3  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  such  notice  occurred),  cases  of  infectious  diseases  found  in 
outworkers'  premises  (1,952  in  conection  with  which  334  orders  to  send  no 
work  to  such  places  were  issued),  and  the  total  number  of  outworkers  re- 
ported on  lists  received  (101,945). 

Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906.  Board  of  Trade  (Labor  Department), 
London,  1907  (cd.  3711),  152  pages. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  in  the  series  begun  in  1888.  "  The  year  1906 
was  not  so  free  from  industrial  disturbance  as  other  recent  years."  "The 
year  was  one  of  improving  employment,  and  was  accompanied,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  workpeople  who  struck  work  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  wages."  "  Disputes  as  to  hours  of  labor  afltected  more 
than  twice  the  number  reported  in  the  previous  year."  "  In  the  case  of  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  questions  of  trade  union  principle,  the  figures  for  1906 
are  the  highest  on  record."  The  report  contains  comparative  figures  for  the 
years  1902  to  6. 
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Eleventh  abstract  of  labor  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1905-1906. 
Board  of  Trade  (Labor  Department).  London,  1907,  pages  xvii-f256 
(paper). 

According  to  the  introductory  note  the  tables  in  this  report  "  summarize 
the  latest  available  information  which  has  been  collected  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  which  is  embodied  in  various  official  publica- 
tions by  other  Departments,  on  the  principal  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  The  statistics  relate  to  the  following  among 
other  subjects:  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour;  Fluctuations  in  Employment; 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs;  Work  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards;  Em- 
ployers* Associations,  Workmen's  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operative  Societies; 
Prices  of  Raw  Materials  and  of  Articles  of  Food.  Other  Tables  deal  with 
Production  and  Consumption;  Protit-sharing;  Diseases  of  Occupations  and 
Industrial  Accidents;  Friendly  Soeieties,  Building  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks;  Population  and  Vital  Statistics;  Housing;  Occupations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Population;  Pauperism;  Labour  Bureaux;  and  other  subjects.  The 
following  Tables  appear  in  this  Abstract  for  the  first  time:  Index  Numbers 
of  Employment,  1860-1906;  Production  of  Beer,  1892-1906;  Production  of 
Spirits,  1892-1906;  Number  and  Value  of  Inhabited  Houses,  1891-1905;  Con- 
sumption of  Coal,  Iron,  Cotton,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1892-1906; 
Consumption  of  CJoffee,  Tea,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Beer,  etc.,  1892-1906;  General 
Course  of  Wages,  1874-1906;  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  London,  1892-1906; 
Retail  Prices  of  Bread  in  London,  etc.,  1892-1906;  Cost,  etc.,  of  Food  in 
Urban  Working  Class  Families,  1904;  Proportion  of  Persons  employed  in 
certain  occupations,  1891  and  1901." 

ITAX.Y. 

Statistica  degli  scioperi  awenuti  in  Italia  neiranno  1904.   Ufficio  del  Lavoro, 

Series  B,  No.  16.  Roma,  1907,  317  pp.  (paper). 
•  A  statistical  account  of  strikes  in  Italy  in  the  year  1904.  Of  630  industrial 
disputes  involving  118,356  workmen,  141  terminated  entirely  in  favor  of  work- 
men.. 220  entirely  in  favor  of  employers,  the  rest  were  compromised.  Of  208 
agricultural  strikes  involving  94,756  agricultural  laborers,  62  strikes  with 
25,757  men  were  completely  successful,  66  strikes  with  32,695  workers  failed 
completely  and  the  rest  were  compromised. 

Netherlands. 

Werkstakingen  en  uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende  1906.  Bijdragen  tot 
do  Statistiek  van  Nederland,  nieuwe  volgreeks  LXXXV,  uitgegeven  door  het 
Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  s'Gravenhage,  1907,  pages  LXXV+llO 
(paper). 

This  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts 
published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  The  Netherlands  beginning 
with  the  year  1901. 

New  Zealand. 

Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (for  year  ended  March 
31,  1907).  Edward  Tregear,  secretary,  Wellington,  1907,  pages  xl,  102 
quarto  (paper  covered). 

The  report  covers  somewhat  broader  ground  than  most  American  reports, 
as  it  includes  the  subjects  of  compulsory  arbitration,  registration  of  in- 
dustrial unions,  assistance  of  the  unemployed,  factory  inspection,  mercantile 
inspection  (hours  of  work  in  shops  and  offices),  etc.    Since  the  arbitration 
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law  went  into  effect  ten  years  ago  the  number  of  employees  of  factories  has 
increased  from  32,387  to  75,310,  the  gain  in  the  past  year  having  been  4,907. 
The  three  principal  industries  are  saw-milling  and  wood-working,  tailoring, 
and  dress-making.  The  number  of  employers*  unions  registered  under  the 
arbitration  net  was  109,  of  workmen's  unions  274,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  34,978, —  an  increase  of  5,000  in  the  past  year. 

NOBWAY. 

Arbeidskonflikter  i  Norge  1903-0;  Saertryk  af  "Arbeidsmarkedet "  udgivet 
af  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau,  1906,  Nr.  10-12.  Kristiania,  1907,  pages 
20  (paper). 

This  brief  report  on  labor  disputes  in  1903-6  contains  a  r6sum6  in  the 
French  language  and  French  translations  are  given  in  many  of  the  captions 
and  headings  of  columns  in  tables. 

Arbeidsledigheds-Taellinger  1905  og  1900.  Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Central- 
bureau,  Kristiania,  1907,  pages  32,  24  (paper  covered). 
The  sixth  number  in  the  Norwegian  bureau's  series  on  social  statistics  con- 
tains results  of  the  enumeration  of  the  unemployed  taken  in  certain  cities  of 
Norway  in  1905  or  1906.  The  fifth  number,  also  issued  this  year,  is  a  report 
on  illegftinuite  and  abandoned  children. 

Socialstatistik  VII.    Arlxiids  —  og  Lonningsforhol  ved  sagbrug  og  hovlerier.* 
Central  statistical  bureau,  Christiania,  1907,  63  pp.  text  +  96  pp.  tables 
(paper). 

Contains  the  results  of  a  government  investigation  into  conditions  of  work- 
men in  saw  and  planing  mills.  It  covers  the  subject  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
methods  of  payment  of  wages,  employment  and  unemployment,  accidents,  and 
elianges  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  average  daily  wage  of  saw  and  planing 
mill  workers  in  Norway  has  risen  since  1892  from  10  to  25  per  cent  according 
to  branches  of  work. 

Spain. 

Bibliografla  de  revistas.  Artlculos  sobre  cuestiones  sociales  publicados  en 
1906.  Aflo  L  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  pages  xii-|-85. 
The  tirst  number  (1906)  of  an  annual  bibliography  of  articles  on  economic 
and  social  questions  in  Spanish  and  foreign  periodicals,  principally  govern- 
ment bulletins  and  economic  and  sociological  journals,  received  by  the  library 
of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Social  Reforms,  which  corresponds  to  the  American 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  list  of  periodicals  covered  includes  over 
sixty  for  Spain.  The  list  for  this  country  includes  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  Bureaus  of  Labor,  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  and  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers  In  lliird  quarter  (July,  August 

and  September),  1907:    (a)  Males,    (b)  Females. 
II.  Oauses  of  idleness  among  organized  wage  workers  at  the  end  of  September.  1907. 

III.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organizifttions  in  the  state  and  in  the  principal 

cities,  September  30,  1907. 

IV.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  the  principal  cities  (July  to  September,  1907): 

(a)  New  York  Qty. 

(b)  Buffalo.  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907. 
VI.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  third  quarter,  1907. 
VII.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  by  health  authorities  in  first  and  scconi 

class  cities  (third  quarter,  1907). 
VIII.  Licenses  issued  for  manufacturing  in  tenements  (July  to  September,  1907). 
IX.  Accidents  reported  in  factories,  mines  and  tunnels  (third  quarter,  1907): 
(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured, 
'vb)  Causes  and  results  of  accidents. 
X  Idleness  among  organised  wage  workers  in  representative  unions  in  New  York 


Gty  at  the  end  of  December: 


(a)  1907. 

(b)  1906. 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num-  ! 

ber  of  i 

wage  I 
earners 
,  report-  Num- 
ing.  ber. 


Thereop  J 
Idle. 


WuMBER  Employed. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc  146.563 

Stone  working   8,323 

^  ■       -  •  98,055 

40.184 


Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 
Freight  handling. 


69.635 

26,184 
14,727 
16.774 

7  500 

Telegraphs  "  |  4^440 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles   38,076 

Garments  I  24,121 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry   1,311 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  I    6 , 664 

Boots,  shoe.s  and  gloves    3,049 

Textiles  i  2.931 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding....!  37,715 

Iron  and  steel   31, 423 

Other  metals  ;  4,261 

Shipbuilding  \  2.031 

24.533 

11,371 

14.346 

6.917 
7,429 

11.718 

9.363 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacco  


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . 
Retail  trade  


8,339 
6,042 
2.187 

I 

II.  Public  Employment   10.554 

13.  Stationary  Engine  Men   13.904 


13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  . . . 

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Gla.ss  and  glassware  

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


3.138 

3.308 
3.414 
1.323 
1.213 

45 
2.598 

821 


Per 
cent. 


Aggre-  I 
gate.  ; 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


1.41  36.9901 

1.5  30.848 

0.5:  4,230 

2.2j  1,912 

1.138      4.6  33,330 


631 

359 

165 
194 
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I 


60-79 
days. 


3.1  130.338  1.486  33.971,104.49$ 

5.51    7.835!  19    l.58ll  6,235 

3.8  93.895  1,337119.6071  71.724 

0.8  28.508,  130   1,7831  26,539 


1.5 

0.9 
1.1 
3.3 
1.3 
O.Oj 

0.3! 

0.2i 
0.31 
0.7' 
0.9| 
0.6 


65.413; 

25,832 
14,3501 . 
16.171  . 
7.3801 
1.680!. 

37.554 

24.083 
1.307] 
6.613 
3,017 
2.534 


5.5 

3.5 
2.4 
2.6 

1.0 


10.403 

13.941 

6.749 
7,192 

6.856 


1.9  9.033 

1.0  8.035 

1.3  5.937 

O.ll  2.098 

l.o{  10.308 

0.9i  13,769 


13.673 

3.278 
3.408 
1.317 
1,097 

451 
2,341 

780 


3.3 

0.0 
0.1 
4.5 
9.5 
0.0 
6.2 
0.  1 


1,805  33.604 

400,  4,390 


47, 


637 
66 

515, 


36 
10, 


90 
424 
762 

129| 

5.048 

3,839; 
3251 
341 
2051 
338' 


168!  3.936 

90'  2.112| 
23;  3091 
55i  515' 


97 
146 

143 

120 
22 

149 

30 

6 

4i 

21 


133 


869 

200 


6,199 


482 
11.787 
5,693 

252 

31.835 

20,127 
467 
6.269 
2.776 
2,186 

33.748 

27,710 
3,816 
1,222 

14,893 


3,519  7.710 
381  13.787 


225 
66 


6.227 
6.560 


736  5,563 

338|  S.65S 

333  5.647 

201,  3.67:t 


31 


1,974 


701 :  1.601 
135|  5,396 


781 ' 
68 
41 


5971 
67 


38 
lO' 
20, 
604| 


8.732 

2.657 
2,190 
1,317 
462 
374 
1,578 
154 


Grand  Total   409.013  10,331,     3.5,378.5311  3.893  44,683  363.658 

I  I  ill 
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third  quarter  (july,  august,  september)  op  1907:  (a)  males. 


Dats  Euploted. 


Aggregate. 


8.571.310 

511.800 
6.146,867 
1.912.643 

5.526,073 

2.270.780 
1.301.469 
1.284,686 
528.231 
140.907 

2.483,897 

1,679,802 
65.064 
440,112 
219.106 
179,813 

2.675.815 

2.245.215 
307.161 
123,439 

1.663.697 

703.882 

1,060.194 

505.175 
555,019 

425,560 

676.504 

647.461 

485,118 
162.343 

866.734 

1,171,097 

921,729 

236.6631 
281.253 
100,135 
49.807 
28.297 
189.210 
36,364 


Per 
capita. 


27,393,953 


65.8 

65.3 

65 

67.1 

84 

87.9 
90.7 
79.4 
71.6 
83.9 

66.1 

65.6 
49.8 
66.6 
72.6 
71.0 

72.3 
72.8 
72.6 
64.6 

71.3 

67.7 

76.0 

74.9 
77.2 

62.1 

75.0 

80.6 

81.7 
77.4 

84.1 

85.1 

72.7 
72.2 
82.5 
76.0 
45.4 
62.7 
80.8 
46.6 


Aggregate 
Earnings. 


72.4 


$31,820,672  71 

1,995,354  40 
24,722,933  12 
5.102.385  19 

14.542.558  08 

6.742,847  37 
3,241,310  66 
2.913,134  35 
1.. 360. 849  75 
284.415  95 

6.329.501  42 
4,089,448  10 

127.959  74 
1.117.024  72 

549.038  46 
446.030  40 

8.274.599  08 

6,911,178  01 

914.960  83 
448,460  24 

5,623,204  41 

2.089,902  59 


,761,416  32 

,285,923  39 
,475.492  93 


3.183,900  09 
1,426.883  85 

1,535.172  34 

1,127.120.21 
408,052  13 


404.770  21 
584.266  97 

129,733  77 

473,775  02 
519.821  92 
250,733  44 
189,384  92 
112.501  17 
618.732  35 
64,784  95 


$85,706,581  84 


Average 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


$3  71 

3  90 

4  02 
2  67 

2  63 

2  97 
2  49 
2  27 
2  58 
2  02 

2  55 

2  59 

1  97 

2  54 
2  51 

2  48 

3  09 

3  08 
2 

3  63 
3  38 
2  97 

2  60 

2  55 
2  66 

7  48 

2  I 

2  37 

2  32 
2  51 

2  77 

3  06 

2  31 

2  00 

1  85 

2  50 

3  80 
3  98 
2  74 
1  78 


For 
three 
months. 


$3  13 


$244  33 

264  67 
263  30 
178  98 

222  32 

261  03 
226  88 

180  15 
184  40 
169  30 

168  54 

169  81 
97  90 

168  91 

181  98 
176  02 

223  70 

224  04 
216  30 

234  55 

241  13 
200  91 

198  08 

190  54 
205  16 

464  40 

158  14 

191  06 

189  85 
194  50 

233  29 

260  31 

168  07 

144  53 
152  53 

190  38 
172  64 
249  45 
221  59 

83  06 


$226  42 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$75. 


392 

7 

257 
128 

352 
94 

75 
55 
109 
19 

790 

204 
515 


54 
17 

493 

452 
31 
10 

17 

233 

88 

55 
33 

306 

70 

18 

15 
3 

1 

28 

709 

222 
1 


401 


3.497 


$75 
to 
$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 
more. 

12.876 

783 
3.383 
8,710 

42.316 

1.819 
23.398 
17.099 

74.654 

5.226 
66,857 
2.571 

8.411 

827 
4.624 
1.176 
1.508 

277 

32,613 
8.645 

3.908 
14.529 
4.302 
1,229 

24.037 

16.266 
5.743 
412 
1.461 

166 

13.535 

9,379 
682 

2.162 
486 
926 

17,525 

10.531 
151 
3.449 
2,270 
1,124 

5.704 

3.969 
59 

1.002 
207 
467 

2,947 

2.040 
539 
368 

13.535 
11.680 
1.632 
223 

20.015 
16.676 
2.028 
1,311 

777 

12.449 

10,077 

1.249 

5.576 

3.344 

1.558 

1.169 
389 

8.975 
4.374 
4.601 

3.320 

1,151 
2,169 

533 

677 

5.340 

2,864 

5.063 

1.026 

1  305 

'882 
423 

5,093 

3)960 
1.133 

1  619 

l!080 
539 

850 

2,729 

6.728 

516 

3.545 

9.680 

5.641 

2.112 
1,408 
236 
542 
98 
933 
312 

4.238 

577 
1,973 
762 
140 
118 
605 
63 

2.084 

367 
26 
319 
346 
226 
798 
4 

53.062 

154,334 

167,628 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OP  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


2.  Transportation: 

Telegraphs  

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

Textiles  

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding: 

Iron  and  steel  

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

8.  Theaters  and  Music  

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade  

Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

11.  Public  Employment  

13.  Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Other  distinct  trades  

Qran(|  Total  


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


497 

,843 

,206 
776 

,251 
517 
92 


249 
,470 
45 
,222 
.604 

200 

60 
140 

62 

210 

198 
12 


13.401 


Thereof 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


78 


161 


0.0 

0.2 

0.1 
0.0 
0.5 
1.2 
0.0 


0.0 
5.3 
0.0 
0.1 
2.6 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


1.2 


Number  Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


72.. 


6,791 

4. 2031 
776 

1,245: 
51 
56 


249 
1,390 
45 
1,181 
2,533 

199 

60 

139| 

62 

198 

198 


12.720 


472 

27 
445 


30-59 
days. 


14 


46 


51 

520 

271 
195 
3 


532,  700 


60-79 
days. 


5.778 

3,899 
136 

1,227 
511 
5 


232 
1.299 
4S 

"l.WO 
2.501 

197 

60 

137 


197 

197 


11,279 
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THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUGUST.  SEPTEMBER)  OF  1907:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Dat8  Empjx)yed. 

Aggregate 
Earnings. 

Average 
Earnings. 

NiTMBRR  Who  Earned — 

80  days 
or  more. 

Aggregate. 

Per 
capita. 

Per 
day. 

For 
three 
months. 

Less 
than 
$76. 

$75 
to 
$149. 

$150  $225 

to     '  or 
$224.  ;  more. 

15 

21 

6 

4,096 

458.623 

299.067 
31,607 
87.089 
38.307 
2,553 

17  292 
96.103 
3.452 
72,713 
190,963 

15,469 

4,560 
10,909 

5.568 

13.816 

13,816 

56.9 

67.5 
71.1 
40.7 
70.0 
75.0 
45.6 

69.4 
69.1 
76.7 
61.6 
75.4 

77.7 

76.0 
78.5 

89.8 

69.8 
,  69.8 

$7,160  41 

673.777  81 
401.648  64 

61.939  7.'^ 
167.824  67 
68.360  75 
4.004  00 

29,479  15 
153,771  04 
4,218  50 
699,258  75 
379,738  14 

15,747  67 

3,066  80 
12.680  87 

9.089  00 

15.489  62 

15.489  62 

$1  75 

1  47 

1  34 
1  64 
1  81 

$99  45 

99  22 

96  56 
66  93 
126  77 

34 

M38 

903 
465 

19 

5,038 

3.163 
311 

1.229 
320 
9 

187 
1.054 
31 

1.273 
123 

18 

315 

137 
10 
1 6 

147 

5 

40 
76 

1 

....... 

15 

1  h2\     114  21 

38 
42 

22 
210 
14 
46 
19 

72 

60 
12 

1 

1  67 

1  70 
1  60 
1  22 
9  62 
1  99 

1  02 

67 
1  16 

1  63 

1  12 

1  12 

71  60 

118  39 
no  63 
93  74 
592  09 
149  92 

79  13 

51  11 
91  23 

146  60 

78  23 

78  23 

50 

115 

6 
864 
4 

1.129 
377 

123 
40 

197 

197 

4 
14 

58 

8 

209 

878,095 

69.0 

SI. 987. 730  00 

$2  26 

$156  27 

1.856 

7,962 

1.337 

1,565 
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Nbw  York  Labor  Bui^lbtin.  PDbo. 
table  ii.— causes  op  idleness  among  oroanized 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 


Total 

number 
idle. 


I.  Building,  Stone  World ng,  Etc  

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor — 


3.  Transportation  

Railways  

Navigation  

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nandllng  

Telegraphs  


Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  

TextUes  


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

ShipbuUding  


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Pnrnitare. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors  

Food  products. 
Beverages  


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco  


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . 
Retail  trade  


II.  Public  Employment  

13.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 
13. 


Miscellaneous  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Barbering  

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glam  and  ^assware  

Cement  and  day  products. . 

Other  distinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


31.351 

319 
3.166 
17,866 

3.187 

978 
212 
967 
30 


1.898 

1,283 


175 
4 
436 

114 

108 


31 
63 

II 

1 
10 

3.396 

1.774 

107 
14 

93 

95 
573 

479 

168 
154 


167 


Grand  Total . 


31,978 


139.031 

8,023 
98.324 
22.684 

70.584 

26.184 
14.727 
17.236 
7,500 
4,937 

45.540 

28.679 
2,237 
8,115 
3.566 
2.943 

37.960 
31.668 
4.261 
2,031 

36,117 

13,097 

14.346 

6,917 
7,429 

13,940 

10,114 

8.439 

6.102 
2,327 

10,616 

14,003 

13,338 

3.506 
3,414 
1.323 
1,213 

451 
2.610 

821 


405.114 


17.748 

1.592 
15.330 
826 

4.670 

575 
264 
1,308 
1,101 
1,422 

8,651 

3.472 
764 

3.884 
89 
442 

3.053 
2.546 
300 
207 

3.135 

1,185 

9S9 

569 
390 

1,453 

385 

346 

325 
21 

1,065 

397 

731 

255 
35 
25 

118 
75 

210 
3 


43.658 
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Per 
cent 
idle. 

Number  Idle  on  Accoxxnt  op — 

Lack  of 
work. 

I^ack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

I^abor 
disputes. 

DisabiUty. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 
not  stated. 

13.8 
19.8 
15.6 
3.6 

6.6 

2.2 
1.8 
7.6 
14.7 
28.8 

19.0 

12.1 
34.2 
47.9 

2.5 
15.0 

8.0 
8.0 

7.0 
10.2 

8.1 

9.8 

6.7 

8.2 
5.2 

11.3 

3.8 

4.1 

5.3 
0.9 

10.0 

2.1 

5.4 

7.3 
1.0 
1.9 
9.7 
16.6 
8.0 
0.4 

15.193 

1.365 
13,335 
493 

3,514 

51 
224 
1,189 
1,050 

741 

67 
674 

348 

22 
226 

133 

1.376 

138 
814 
324 

541 

376 
38 
76 
51 

139 

18 

126 
7 

1,555 
90 

139 

i6 

2 

4 

4 

56 

54 
2 

43 

1,422 

4,145 

193 
60 
3,617 

3,440 

2,342 
704 
217 
48 
129 

3,305 

1,855 
223 
127 

1,350 

1,051 

733 

506 
217 

1,358 

139 

353 

240 
13 

800 

303 

373 

21 
17 

20 
2 
75 
138 

935 

900 

• 

101 

36 

38 

1 

3 

10 
15 

40 
24 
1 

394 

321 
27 
46 

493 

94 

89 

51 
38 

13 

173 

55 
47 
8 

140 

36 

50 
1 
18 

5 
5 

2 

275 

307 

277 
30 

37 

63 

30 
18 
14 

55 

48 

2 
5 

15 

15 

15 

15 
31 
15 

351 

10 

15 

5 

5 

135 

7 

7 

135 

183 

67 

7 

3 

2 

30 

20 

16 

16 

30 

|05 

54 

363 

209 

15 

4 

4 

31 

20 

84 

37 

84 

27 

53 

19 

2 

1 

10.5 

39,401  1  1,753 

569 

6,916 

3.444 

343 

333 
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New  Yobk  Labor  Bulletin.  [Deo. 
'  table  iii.— number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


New  York  State. 


Org. 


Men. 


t  .  Total 
Women. I  numer  of 
members. 


Org. 


Buildinir.  Stone  Working,  Etc. . . . 

Stone  working  

liuilrling  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation  

Kail  ways  , 

Navigration  

Teamine  and  rab  driving. 

Frfipht  handling  

Telejrraphs  


3.  Clotliing  and  Textiles  

(iarments  

Shirt.s.  collars  and  laundry. 

llatp.  caps  and  furs  

P>f)ots,  shoes  and  gloves. . . , 
loxtiles  


4.  Metal. Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.. 

Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquoni.  .  . 

Food  products. 
Heverapes  


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco  


iO.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hot«  Is  a»id  restaurants.  . 
Itetail  trade  


11.  Public  Employment  

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.  Miscellaneous  

»  Papt  r  and  paper  goods. .  .  . 

Harherins"  

I>»^ather  and  leatlier  goods. 

r.la'^s  and  dassware  

inent  arul  clay  nroducts. 

(Mher  di'^tinct  trades  

Mixed  employment  


751 

60 
636 
65 

376 

227 
27 
63 
41 
18 

183 

92 
13 
27 
16 
35 

304 

250 
43 
11 

115 

88 

116 

63 
53 

64 

66 

91 

53 
38 

118 

74 

152 

35 
56 

9 
18 

6 
20 

8 


Grand  Total  2.498 


150.382 

8.342 
101,490 
40,550 

72,274 

27.162 
14,939 
18.203 
7,530 
4,440 

39,943 

25,572 
1,311 
6,789 
3.053 
3,218 

37.825 

31,527 
4.267 
2,031 

24,673 

12,115 

14,357 

6,918 
7,439 

14,846 

9.280 

8,336 

6.056 
2,280 

10,649 

14,574 

13.607 

3,476 
3.568 
1.323 
1,213 

451 
2,598 

978 


497 


497 

7,495 

4,390 
926 

1,501 
617 
161 

249 

249 


1,475 
45 


1,390 
2,608 

200 

60 
140 


62 


210 

198 


422,861 


12 


150.382 

8,342 
101,490 
40,650 

72,771 

27.162 
14,939 
18.203 
7.630 
4,937 

47,438 

29,962 
2,237 
8.290 
3,570 
3,. 379 

38,074 

31,776 
4,267 
2,031 

26,148 

12,160 

14,357 

6.918 
7,439 

16,236 

8,536 
6.116 
2,420 

10,711 

14,574 

13,817 

3,674 
3,568 
1,323 
1.213 

451 
2,610 

978 


226 

15 
176 
35 

78 

25 
6 
28 
15 
4 

89 

49 
5 

22 
7 


81 

51 
21 
9 

36 

45 

33 

25 
8 

13 

15 

18 

8 
10 

24 

28 

27 

5 
5 
6 
2 
0 


14.231 


437.092  713 


286.470 
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aty. 


Buffalo. 


Rochester. 


Syracuse. 


Albany. 


Schenectatly.  |  Troy. 


Thereof 
women. 


Mem- 
bers. 


^  Mem- 
bers. 


bers. 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


ore- 


407 


407 

4.246 

1.925 
690 

1,414 
175 
42 


1.330 
10 


1.195 
2.361 

60 

60 


13 


12 


43 

4 

39 


53 

32 
6 
7 
7 
1 

10 

7 


5,650 

281 
5,369 


13.194 

6,252 
6.432 

570 
1.740 

200 

1.646 

1,470 

■'io 

166 


3.265 

3,049 
216 


1,056 
601 

1.294 

288 
1,006 

539 

508 

918 

720 
198 

507 

2,105 

1.432 

'  '532 

"  ■  58 
107 
135 
600 


20 

1 
16 
3 

17 

12 


5,731 

122 
3,327 
2,282 

2.585 

2,080 

■*3ii 

"iS5 

1.518 

68 


1,450 


1,839 

1,719 
120 


532 
535 

490 

160 
330 

504 

302 

330 

330 

225 
610 
195 

*i38 
'■57 


19 

1 

16 
3 

14 

12 


2.668 

56 
2,429 
183 

1,208 

1,072 


100 
36 

1.381 

1,133 
55 

*i93 


840 

753 
87 


350 
189 

448 

220 
228 

277 

493 

525 

350 
175 

130 

205 

170 

*i76 


1.566 

110 
1.281 
175 


21  3.389 

12  1,761 
2  ,  152 


981 
275 
220 

133 

73 
60 


773 

730 
43 


795 
186 

433 

123 
310 

248 

262 

358 

229 
129 

188 

142 

146 

'i46 


1,407 

1^282 
125 

232 

232 


43 
43 


26  4.881 

25  4,831 
1  1-  50 


63 
100 


2 

1  I 

2  , 


77 

77 


126 
76 

279 

150 
129 

77 


122 

i22 


9  I  910 

"8  "876 

1  34 

10  ;  1.182 

5  674 


457 
51 


107 

90 
17 


II  1.127 

9  1,061 

2  ,  66 


I 

1  ! 

5  , 

2  ' 
5 

2  < 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2  ' 
1 

1  1 


138 
60 

318 

125 
193 

207 

340 

162 

102 
60 

53 

38 

182 

80 
96 


9,625  I    181  32,715 


84    15,396  .      86  |8,884 


83 


8,619 


52 


7,483 


49  I  4.824 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES, 
(a)  Buildings  Authorized  in  New  York  City  in  July.  August  and  September.  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

NU&(BBR  OF 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of  Buildings. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

COBIMBNCED. 

1906.  :  1907. 

COMPI 

1906. 

«eted. 
1907. 

New  Buildings: 

Total  

Alterations: 

Total  

Total  op  New  Build- 
ings   AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Richmond  

Total  

618 
2,320 
362 
981 
213 

472 
1,762 
208 
943 
281 

$6,686,250 
19.919.665 
25,668,810 
4.246.129 
1.594.433 

$4,661,819 
13.888,614 
16.693,800 
3,305,459 
853,043 

528 
1.682 

321 
1.187 

146 

398 
1.429 
231 
533 
230 

523 
1,523 
464 
834 
189 

515 
1,571 
171 
808 
200 

4,394 

3,666 

S58, 115.287 

$39,292,735 

3.864 

2.821 

3,633 

3.265 

166 
1,061 
949 
346 
168 

246 
2,186 
916 
498 
141 

$276,330 

1,567,605 
3,721.661 
316.342 
229.966 

$269,415 

1,673,260 
3,848,875 
312,015 
60,840 

150 
728 
796 
363 
126 

204 
1.707 
766 
331 
115 

152 
822 
799 
293 
139 

161 
1,815 
880 
400 
126 

2,679 

3,986 

$6,111,804 

$6,164,405 

2,162 

3.123 

2,205 

3,382 

684 
3,381 
1,311 
1,326 

371 

718 
3,948 
1,123 
1,441 

422 

$6,962,580 
21,487,170 
29,390,471 
4,662,471 
1,824,399 

$4,821,234 
15.561,874 
20.542,675 
3,617.474 
913.SS3 

678 
2,410 
1.116 
1,550 

272 

602 
3.136 
997 
864 
345 

675 
2.345 
1.263 
1.127 

328 

676 
3,386 
1.051 
1,208 

326 

7,073 

7,652 

$64,227,091 

$45,457,140 

6.026 

5,944 

5.738 

6,647 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  In  the  Poregoinc 

Table.   


BOROUGH. 


Number  op 
Buildings. 


Estimated  Cost. 


1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

90 
758 
224 
124 

63 
416 
68 
95 

$3,409,000 
9.970,500 
12,467.500 
917.000 

$1,094,700 
5.918.300 
7^163.000 
664.800 
5.500 

1,196 

643 

$26,754,000 

$14,846,300 

25 
124 
628 

17 
2 

43 
156 
521 

36 
3 

$28,400 

79.435 
1.521,381 
7,878 
440 

$34,325 
71,617 

950,825 
15.050 
5.155 

796 

759 

$1,637,534 

$1,076,972 

115 
882 
852 
141 
2 

106 

572 
589 
131 
4 

$3,437,400 

10,049,935 
13.978,881 
924,878 
440 

$1,129,025 
5,989,917 
8,113,825 
679,850 
10,665 

1,992 

1.402 

$28,391,534 

$15,923,273 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn .... 
Manhattan. . . 

Queens  

Richmond .  . . 


Total. 


Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx  

Brooklyn  

Manhattan  

Queens  

Richraond  


Total. 


Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx  

Brookljm  

Manhattan  

Queens  

Richmond  


Total. 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— (Continued), 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rocheiiter,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 
NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIRS.  ALL  BUILDINGS. 


CITY  AND  PEIllOD. 

No.  Cost.  No.          Cost.  No.  Cost. 

Buffalo. 

July                                     186  aS83 1,325  87  $125,675  273  a$957.000 

August                                   139  541,675  72  119,325  211  661.000 

September                             187  513,010  110  174,990  297  688,000 


July  -September, 

1907. 

512 

aSl,886,010 

269 

$119,990 

781  a$2,306,000 

1906. 

451 

♦1,794,185 

233 

306,360 

684 

♦2.100.545 

1905 . 

473 

"!  1  ,yiJ/  ,359 

279 

416,720 

752 

12,324,079 

1904 

453 

1,495,677 

258 

205,815 

711 

1,701,492 

1903. 

428 

1.428,274 

101 

124,458 

629 

1.552,732 

1902. 

414 

1,806,871 

227 

189,739 

641 

1,996,610 

1901 . 

104 

696,250 

67 

68,189 

171 

764,439 

1  (inn 

111 

242 

485,841 

Rochester. 

July  

135 

b$910,620 

34 

$42,305 

169 

b$952,925 

Au(?ust  

173 

c855,310 

48 

48.820 

221 

c904,130 

September  

134 

419,325 

40 

57,200 

174 

476,525 

July-September, 

1907. 

442 

(1  $2, 185,255 



122 

$148,325 

564  d $2, 333. 580 

1906. 

365 

1,244,745 

121 

175,069 

486 

1,419,814 

1  nan  i 7^ 

UA 
oO 

iU 1,04  0 

448 

'  1,191,750 

1904. 

249 

807 . 707 

47 

34.856 

296 

842,563 

1903. 

105 

403,688 

45 

32.905 

150 

436,593 

1902. 

151 

561,641 

50 

71,275 

201 

632,916 

1901. 

119 

725,381 

47 

53,000 

166 

778,381 

1900. 

132 

511 ,543 

60 

63,955 

192 

575.498 

Syracuhk. 

Julv  

62 

$256,935 

64 

$86,060 

126 

$342,995 

August  

52 

130,525 

60 

42,350 

112 

172.875 

Septeml)er  

69 

208,972 

43 

36.235 

112 

245,207 

July-September, 

1907. 

183 

$596,432 

167 

$164,645 

350 

$761,077 

1906. 

154 

t954,814 

113 

90.770 

267 

t 1,045, 584 

1905. 

101 

5792,727 

92 

62.160 

193 

§854,887 

1904. 

101 

281,054 

114 

104,190 

215 

385.244 

1903. 

70 

382,475 

78 

68,180 

148 

450,655 

1902. 

67 

312,450 

67 

48,680 

134 

361,130 

1901. 

91 

371,590 

101 

48,283 

192 

419,873 

1900 

71 

215,290 

118 

60,510 

189 

275,800 

Troy. 

July-September, 

1907 

11 

$61,150 

61 

$55,050 

72 

$116,200 

1906. 

19 

$225,300 

52 

21 .465 

71 

J 246, 766 

alncluding  wing  to  lio.spital  to  cost  $121,000. 

blncludinif  fire  proof  hotel  to  cost  $500,000. 

clnclurling  fire  proof  addition  to  dry  goods  store  to  cost  $120,000. 

dinclurlinp  fire  proof  hotel  to  cost  $500,000  and  a  fire  proof  addition  to  a  dry  goods  store 
to  cost  $120,000. 

♦Inculding  two  fireproof  factory  buildings  to  cost  $375,000. 
1! Including  throe  large  buildings  to  cost  $591,000. 

tincluding  a  chemical  laboratory  to  cost  $150,000  and  a  central  telephone  station  to  cost 
$119,000. 

§  Including  a  library  building  to  cost  $150,lbo. 
JIncluding  an  apartment  house  to  cost  $130,000. 
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table  v.— IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immlfratlon  and 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
Id 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


African  (black)  

Armenian  

Bohemian  and  Moravian  

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin ... 

Chinese  

(Croatian  and  Slovenian  

Cuban  

Dalmatian.  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian. . 

Dutch  and  Flemish  

East  Indian  

English  

Finnish  

French  

German  

Greek  

Hebrew  

Irish  

lUlian  (North)  

ItaUan  (South)  

Japanese  

Korean  

Lithuanian  

Magyar  

Mexican  

Pacific  Islander  

PoUsh  

Portuguese  

Roumanian  

Russian  

Ruthenian  (Russniak)  

Scandinavian  

Scotch  

Slovak  

Spanish  

Spanish-American  

Syrian  

Turkish  

Welsh  

We^t  Indian  (except  Cuban)  

Other  peoples  


Grand  total   147,308 


Sex. 


Male. 


1 
11 
10 
18 
3 
5 
30 


333 
582 
,604 
.872 
4 

,654 

873 
,426 
.693 
33 
.077 
717 
,379 
.604 
234 
780 
976 
355 
.878 
16 


622 
062 
102 


756 
632 
755 
413 
040 
744 
585 
962 
873 
239 
980 
461 
409 
121 
462 


Female. 


385 
351 
1,202 
230 

."iioio 

290 
151 
1,089 
2 

3,691 
603 
1,131 
8,530 
702 
16,638 
3,827 
2,274 
13,649 
1 

'i.'733 
3.044 


8,595 
356 
395 
447 
1,257 
3,373 
1.369 
1,859 
256 
87 
481 
7 

209 
132 

38 


80.420 


Total 
admitted. 


718 
933 
2,806 
3.102 
4 

7,664 
1,163 
1,577 
2,782 
35 
8,768 
1,320 
2,510 
20.134 
10.936 
35,418 
7.803 
7,629 
44,527 
17 

*  4, 355 
8.106 
128 

'24;  3.51 
988 
3.150 
2,860 
4,297 
7,117 
2,954 
4,821 
1,129 
326 
1.461 
468 
618 
253 
500 


227.728 


Under  14 
years. 


81 
145 
457 

84 


537 
135 
41 
575 


1,246 
95 

306 
2,989 

254 
8,388 

496 

835 
7,259 


372 
1,089 
18 


.381 
162 

78 
134 
207 
723 
556 
708 
105 

59 
171 
3 
101 

38 

14 


30,842 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Ck)lumbia. 

Florida    

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

lUinols  


♦  The  number  of  immigrants  destined 

419     Indiana   1,783 

14     Indian  Territory   79 

336     Iowa   l.OU 

69     Kansas   654 

3,802     Kentucky   153 

1.157     Ix)uisiana   350 

6,800     Maine   404 

271     Maryland   942 

271     Massachusetts   13,328 

265     Michigan   4.329 

194     Mlnne.«»ota   2,061 

18     Mississippi   80 

165     Missoun   3.895 

15.894     Montana   612 
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NEW  YORK,  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1907.* 
Naturalization,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lai>or.) 


Age. 


14  to  44 

years. 


612 
741 
2.220 
2.020 
4 

6.023 
800 
1.505 
2.020 
34 
6,631 
1.204 
2,011 
15.051 
10,582 
25.260 
7.024 
6.548 
34,236 
17 


3.805 
6.760 
104 


21.480 

775 
2.046 
2.672 
3.002 
6,074 
2.188 
3.080 
047 
232 
1.264 
459 
461 
19« 
472 


45  and 
over. 


186.259 


25 
47 
120 
08 


204 
120 
31 
187 
1 

801 
21 

103 
1,104 

100 
1,761 

283 

246 
3,032 


88 
257 
6 


481 
51 
126 
54 
08 
320 
210 
133 
77 
35 
26 
6 
56 
17 
14 


10.627 


Illiteracy 
(14  years  and  over.) 


Can  read 
but  cannot 
write. 


Can  neither 
read  nor 
write. 


5 
4 
1 

14 
1 

23 

11 
1 

10 


50 
4 


333 


408 


18 
205 
37 
1.210 


1.883 

3 

718 
82 
2 
43 
37 
54 
802 
-2,687 
8,158 
70 
635 
10.020 


2.420 
755 
3 


8.553 
403 
1.126 
003 
2,234 
31 
7 

841 
166 
2 

787 
267 
8 
2 

213 


Have  been 
in  the 
United 
States 
before. 


55.582 


70 
10 
45 
57 
1 

315 
505 
45 
183 
6 

1,815 
02 
304 

1.312 
267 
286 
873 
667 

2.310 
5 

"  *  60 
372 
51 

'606 
82 
68 
26 
155 
620 
400 
418 
160 
117 
70 
7 
83 
83 
0 


ToUl 
debarred 


11 

8 
6 
76 


27 
1 

21 
0 
5 

20 


21 
72 
86 

163 
36 
34 

415 
3 


44 


110 
1 
6 
0 
27 
16 
10 
26 
13 
1 
37 
3 


Total  Admitted. 


Third 
quarter, 
1006. 


12,562 


1.353 


730 
507 
1.833 
1.188 

3 

5,370 
1,060 
024 

1  ,863 
10 

7,671 
1 ,376 
2,057 

15,335 
5.546 

42,638 
6,440 
S,685 

42,yi6 

23 

*  3,594 
7,362 
25 

'i6i066 
400 
1,202 
007 
2,046 
7,838 
3.330 
5.748 
777 
367 
1,016 
133 
552 
503 
245 


Second 
quarter, 
1007. 


200,305 


1,016 
534 
3,405 
8,470 

5 

13,148 
577 
3,254 
4,002 
11 

10.551 
3,076 
2,400 
27,645 
10.877 
28.387 
12,411 
16.730 
03.086 
11 
1 

0,585 
10,652 
8 

1.345 
5,835 
4.165 
7,477 
15,164 
5.020 
11,721 
1,321 
244 
1.303 
843 
753 
350 
737 


388,304 


•I 
t 
Z 
4 
6 
• 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
It 
17 
18 
10 
20 
2i 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
17 
38 
30 
40 


41 


to  each  state  or  territory  Is  shown  below: 

Nel?raska    819 

.Neva^la   227 

New  Hampshire   707 

New  Jers'  v   13.702 

New  Mexico   *<3 

New  York   06,225 

North  Ca'-olina   44 

North  Dakota   684 

Ohio.    10,454 

Oklahoma    40 

Oregon    556 

Pennsiyl  vu  •  ia   34 , 054 

PhiUppi     .slands   1 

Porto  R  '-.    23 


Rhode  Island   1,825 

South  Carolina   36 

South  Dakota   344 

Tennessee   140 

Texas   206 

Utah  ,  530 

Vermont   375 

Virginia   403 

Washington   1 , 202 

West  Virginia   1,580 

Wisconsin   3,706 

Wyoming   223 

Grand  total   227. 72« 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VI.— Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Third  Quarter,  1907. 


Regular  inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings . 

Tenant  factories  

Laundries  

Bakeries  

Mines  or  quarries  

Tenant  factory  buildings  

Tenement  buildings  (licensed). . 


July. 
1,265 
1,589 
214 
302 
23 
7 

601 


1, 


Aug. 
853 
175 
94 
253 
37 
12 
348 


Sept. 
705 
1,238 
73 
214 
29 
7 

489 


Total. 
2,823 
4,002 
381 
769 
89 
26 
1,438 


Third 
Quarter, 
1906. 

7,652 

980 
76 


Total . 


4,001      2,772      2,755  9,528 


Special  inspections    (factories,  laundries, 
bakeries)  

Investigations: , 


215 


122 


43 


380 


308 

291 

270 

869 

25 
1,010 

Complaints  

69 

78 

89 

236 

98 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments). . 

2,379 

2,316 

3,730 

8,425 

6,744 

112 

156 

113 

381 

Total  

2,868 

2,841 

4,202 

9,911 

Observations — Tenement   buildings  (unli- 
cense<l )  


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (J  100).  ... 
Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§95). 

Articles  in  bakeries  (J114)  

Unsafe  machinery  (§81)  

gcafToIding  (§19)  


651 


6 

29 


316 


30 
12 
2 


281  1.248 


3 
10 


39 
51 
2 


K9 


Total . 


Prosecutions  begim  

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work . 
Days  consumed  by  Illness  or  travel  . . . 
Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation  


35 

44 

13 

92 

38 

21 

10 

69 

71 

78 

3U 

180i 

98i 

76i 

63J 

2381 

62 

3i8i 

1744 

555 

90 


Table  VII.— Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  in 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Third  Qttarter,  1907.  Thini 

City.                                         *  *  *  Quarter. 

New  York  Qty:                                       July.      Aug.      Sept.     Total.  1906. 

Bronx  Borough                                         200          70        275        545  412 

Brooklyn  Borough                                      57          49          88         194  378 

Manhattan  Borough                                1,333        381      1,711     3,425  2,915 

Queens  Borough                                         91          47          94        232  157 

Richmond  Borough                                    15           5          14          34  .55 

Total— New  York  City                      1,696        552     2,182    t4,430  t3,917 

Buffalo                                                            199          73          81         353  207 

Rochester                                                       196          72          90        358  327 

Syracuse                                                        142          HO          92        284  231 

Albany                                                           37          18          22          77  83 

Troy                                                                 69           15          53         137  84 

ITtica                                                               106          26          37         169  147 

Yonkers                                                          20          15          19          54  IS 

Schenectady                                                   35          10          31          76  48 

§  Licensed  and  \mhcen.sed  buildings  ln.spected,  116.       *  No  record  kept. 
lOfCludes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VIH. — Licenses  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 


Third  Quartkr,  1907.  Total, 
Oct.  L 


New      Remain-  1904,  to 

York  der  of  Total.  Sept.  30, 
City.        State.  1907. 


Applications  pending  June  30,  1907   125    12.5   

Applications  recelvetl   584  26  610  10,257 


Total . 


709 


26 


735 


10,257 


(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with-  ] 
out  clear  record  from  local 
health  or  tenement-house  au-  , 
thoiities  and  therefore  J 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with  ] 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated hy  factory  inspec- 
tor and  

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
Investigated  by  factory  Inspec- 

,    tor  and  

Applications  refused t  In  class  1  with 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  or  tenement 
house  authorities,  investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and  

Applications  refused f  in  classes  2  or  ) 
3,  subsequently  re-investigate<l  V 
and  J 


refused 


grante<l 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


42.-) 
112 
39 

5 
2 


48 
13 


114 
44 


10 


16 


435 
112 
39 

21 
2 


48 
13 


IM 
44 


1,775 


5.294 
1,663 
292 

686 
179 
3 


932 
407 


1.513 
904 


Total  applicatiofts  granted. .'  

Total  applications  refused  (net )%  . 

Total  applications  standing*  

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants. ,  . . 

Applications  duplicated  

Applications  pending  Sept.  30,  1907  


Licenses  cancelle<l  at  request  of  applicants. 
Licenses  revoke<l  for  imlawful  conditions.. 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses. 
Licenses  outstanding  June  30.  1907. 

Licenses  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1907. 


592 

26 

618 

8.405 

48 

48 

1.192 

39 

39 

295 

6 

6 

218 

27 

120 

120 

120 

68 

1 

69 

277 

3 

3 

8 

521 

25 

546 

7.107 

467 

7.574 

7,628 

402 

8.120 

8.120 

*  These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  Inve.s- 
tigation. 

t  In  present  or  previous  quarters. 

}  The  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  v;as  1.240  nt  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-applications  and  re-inspections  during  the 
luarter.  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1,192. 
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TABLE  IX.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES]AND  TUNNELS,  JULY-SEPTEMBER.  1907- 
(a)  Ace  and  Sex  of  Persoiig  Injared. 


CAUSE. 

tn.  e.  s.^Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 
Vears. 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 
Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 

elQ,)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  on  all  machines  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Belts  and  pulleys  

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  fsteam,  electric,  portable,  etc) 

Hoisting  and  convejang  machinery 
and  apparatus,  n.  e.  p  

Locomotives  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  

Jointers  or  buzz  planers  

Shapers  

Latnes  

Other  wood  working  machines  

Vaper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calenders  and  other  paper  making 
machines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines  

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machine?  

I>ooms  

Fonners.  knitting  macliincs  and  other 
t*^'Xtile  machinery  

Reding  macliines,  etc  

laundry  machines  

Leatlter  working  machinery  

Betal  working  marhinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  irachines    

Lnlh' s  

Drop  and  power  hammers  

Shcar«  I 

Wollors  ' 

Citlurs  I 

^oli^hirg  machines: 

Contact   with    grindstones,    emery  | 

wheels,  etc  ' 

S^tn  ck   by  fragments  of  polishing 

wheels  

Other  

Machines  us^^d  in  bakeries,  confection- 
ery r<«tablishmonts,  etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


16-18 
years. 


1 
♦2 


Total   •30 


7Ie\t  and  Elfctricitt.  i 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)-  I 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes. . . 
€>ther  injuries  from  steam  and  hot 

liquids  

Caustics  f  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

#)(her  accidents  from  molten  metals . . . 
Vvts,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids 

or  caustics)  

Electricitv  

lire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


Total. 


14 

2 
2 
8 

12 


16 


14 
11 

1 

8 
3 
1 

10 
5 
1 
1 

32 
15 
2 
2 
1 
1 


IP 


18  Age 
years  1  not  |  total. 
+  Istated.l 


226  2,092 


Male.  Fem. 


51 
7 

103 
16 
22 

120 


34 

321 
66 

205 
87 
23 
17 
2 
31 

15 

55 

65  . 

33  j 

26 
14 

26  I 

54 
16 
5 
23 

185 
108 

14 

40 

53 

30 

44 
137 


41 


44 

33 


11 
♦157 


51 
7 
90 
15 
20 
116 


•2.358  ,  ♦2.203 


19 
37 
12 

68 

26 
21 
75 

7 
72 
108 


445 


19 
37 
13 

69 
27 
22 

75 

7 
72 
111 


452 


19 
36 
13 

69 

27 
22 
75 

7 
72 
110 


450 


♦One  not  an  employee. 
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13 
I 
2 
4 


62  ,  1 



319  !  2 
66  ,  

206  I  

37  '  

23  

15  


53 

44 

27 

10 
22 
10 
12 

87 
6 
2 

17 


21 
6 

1 
4 
4 
14 

17 
10 
3 
6 


160  25 

107  1 

14   

40   

51  2 

30  i  

44  ,  

130  I  7 

41   

44   

33   

10  1 
♦149  ,  8 
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TABLE  IX.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNELS.  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured — (Concluded). 


CAt'SE. 

[n.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


'  Under 

!  10 
i  years. 


Fall  of  Peiwon. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  tnicks,  enrfnes, 

etc  

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support  

Fall  through  opening  In  floor  

Fflll  in  holstway.  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  Btairs,  stepp,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  Flipping  

Fall  on  levl  by  tripping  

All  others  


Total. 


Injured  bt  Weiohts. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quairying,  ex- 
cavating, etc'i  

Falling  pfle  of  material  Cumber,  coal, 
cement,  etc.)  

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects. . 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  in- 
jured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
lured  persons  were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Full  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit. 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other 
roatciials  

Ix>ading  or  unloading  

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classi- 
fication  


Total. 


Flying  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  gla,ss, 

etc  

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects  


Total. 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by 

AXIM.\L8    


Miscellankous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 

files,  etc.)  

TooL«  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling, 


Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  pro- 
jection, etc  

Hand  cut  on  gla.ss  

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc, 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  


Total  

Grand  Total, 


♦40 


16-18 
years. 


IS 


18 


27 


304 


IS 
years 
-f 


Age  I 

not    ,  TOTAL. 

Stated. 


76 

67 
46 

22 
4 
19 
23 
20 
80 


357 


73 

61 
281 

60 

20 

134 
44 

47 
13S 
40 

71 
130 

52 


,150 


159 
56 


169 

33 

63 

99 
15 
71 
5 
81 


536 


4.895 


Male. 


79 

72 

23 
9 
21 
23 
21 
84 


383 


74 

52 
289 

61 

21 

137 
45 
47 

140 
42 

73 
'141 

53 


1,175 


163 

57 


220 


105 


176 
36 

65 

104 
17 
75 
5 
93 


671 


25  *5,264 


77 

72 
51 
23 
9 
17 
21 
19 
83 


372 


74 

52 
288 

61 

21 

137 
46 
47 

140 
42 
72 
72 

141 

52 


1,172 


162 

57 


219 


102 


169 
36 

65 

102 
16 
74 
5 
90 


Fern, 


557 


♦5,075 


189 


♦  O.ie  not  an  employee. 
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TABLE  IX.— (b)    Causes  and  Results  of  Accidents  in  Fac 


(n.  e.  s. 


CAl'SE. 
=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Tempokaht 


2 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (en(?ines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.)  

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc  

Gearing  on  ali  machines  

Set  screws  

Shafting  

Bolts  and  pulley?  

Tonveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts  

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.)  

Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  and  apparatus, 
n.  e.  s  

Locomotive?  and  trains  

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws  

Planers  

•Tointers  or  buzr,  planers  

Shapers  

Lathes   

Other  wood  working  machines  

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers  

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  machines  

Paper  cutting,  stichiug  and  staying  machines  

Printing  presses  

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines  

Carding  machines  

Spinning  machines  

Ix>oms  

Formers,   knitting  machines  and  other  textile 
machinery  

Sewing  machines,  etc  

Laundry  machines  

Leather  working  machinery  

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines  

Drilling  and  milling  machines  

Screw  machines  

lAthes  

Drop  and  power  hammers  

Shears  

Rollers    

Others  

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc  

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels  

Other  

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 

ments,  etc  

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified  


Total  *2.3r>S 


Hfat  and  Flectricity. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.)  

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes  

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids  

Caustics  

Explosion  of  molten  metals  

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals  

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containirg  hot  liquids  or  caustics). 

Electricity  

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s  


Total . 


51 
7 

103 
16 
22 

120 

63 
34 

321 
66 

205 
37 
23 
17 
2 
31 

15 
55 
65 
33 

11 
26 
14 


54 
16 

5 
23 

185 
108 
14 
40 
53 
30 
44 
137 

41 
44 

33 

11 
♦157 


19 
37 
13 
69 
27 
22 
75 
7 
72 
111 


452 


12 
1 

28 
7 
2 

20 

13 
5 

59 

5 

64 

3 


10 
12 
8 

4 
4 

2 
6 

13 
3 
2 


23 
22 
1 
4 
7 
3 
10 
27 

12 
I 

10 
1 

26 


440  I 


22 


27 
5 
63 
20 
16 
65 
4 
61 
102 


363 


14 


16 


14 

28 
4 

10 
8 
2 
3 

21 


2 
30 


1 

1 

9 

13 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

18 

4 

285 


♦One  not  an  employee. 
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torlM.  Quarries  and  Tunndt,  July  1 -September  30,  1907. 


Disablement. 

Serious  injur- 
ies, probably 
permanent. 

Permanent  Disablement. 

Deaths. 

Frac- 
tures. 

e  3 

13 

1^ 

O 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

All 
others. 

Limbs 

Hands 
or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

Inter- 
nally. 

3 
1 

5 

1 

41 
5 
47 
12 
14 
86 

45 

18 

229 
32 

98 
11 
4 
7 

1  2 
1 
13 
2 
3 
13 

7 
6 

41 

13 

30 
3 
3 

1 

4 
1 
40 
1 

I 

1 

7 
1 

42 
1 
4 

12 

7 
7 

45 
10 

73 
23 
16 
9 

1 
1 
6 
24 

8 
1 

35 
13 

3 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

J 

g 
4 

11 

4 

2 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

3 
4 

4 

7 

8 

2 
2 

15 
1 

4 
1 

5 

2 
3 

34 
4 

57 
21 
16 
9 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

9 
I 

2 
4 

2 
16 
13 

3 

2 

4 

2 
3 
•  2 
4 

1 

21 

9 
28 
27 
22 

9 
20 

8 
19 

31 

15 
2 
9 

50 
75 
8 
25 
27 
14 
32 
86 

22 
27 
26 

5 

♦105 

5 

3 
7 
22 
6 

1 

6 

4 
11 

25 
8 

I 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

4 

3 
2 
2 

11 
1 
1 

O 

95 
10 
3 
5 

10 
7 
3 

25 

6 

2 
1 
1 

1 

6 

3 
3 

15 
1 
1 

11 

07 
W  < 

15 
3 
7 
13 
11 
5 

29 

g 
5 
4 

4 

29 

1 
1 

1 



3 
4 

8 

2 
5 

1 
4 

3 

2 
3 

37 
18 
3 

13 

5 

22 

11 
12 

3 

2 
22 

2 

3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
4 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

5 
g 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
11 
2 

I 

1 

3 
2 

3 

2 

4 

3 
23 

I 

5 

♦13 

7 

2 

4 

1 

69 

♦168  • 

55 

♦1,371 

362 

10 

11 

460 

7 

21 

72 

.581 

44 

5 
4 
4 

1 

5 
3 
2 
1 

9 
31 

7 
64 
22 
18 
66 

4 
67 
106 

2 
1 
1 
4 

5 
1 
7 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
4 
3 

i 

3  ! 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

19  1  3 

394 

22  1  1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

10 

26 
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TABLE  IX.  —(b)   Causes  and  Retnlts  of  Accidents  in  Factories. 


CAUSE. 

[n.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Temporart 


3 


Fallt  of  Person. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaflold,  platform,  etc  

Fall  from  machinery,  tnicks,  engines,  etc  

Fall  caused  by  collapf^  of  support   

Fall  through  opening  in  floor  

Fall  in  holstway,  shaft,  etc  

Fall  on  .«tairs,  steps,  etc  

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  

All  others  

Total  

Injured  by  Wf.iohtb. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (ouarrying,  excavating,  etc.). 
Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  eta). 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects  

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 

were  at  work  

Machinery  being  moved  

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit  

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc  

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc  

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials  

Ix)ading  or  unloading  

Cause  insufflciently  described  for  classification  

Total  

Flying  Objfct«. 

Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc  

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects  

Total  

Vkhicles  .\nd  Accidents  Causf.d  by  Animaijs  

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  ot  fellow  workmen  

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s  

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc. . . 

Hand  cut  on  glass  

Injured  bv  .stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc  

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases  

All  other  causes  

Total  

C3RAND  Total  


79 
72 
61 
23 
9 
21 
23 
21 
84 


2 
1 
19 


31 


74 
62 
289 
61 
21 

137 
46 
47 

140 
42 
73 

141 
63 


9 
7 
71 
18 
6 

31 
12 
13 
37 
11 
16 
34 
10 


1,176 


274 


168 
67 


2 
17 


19 


42 

14 
11 
31 
1 
42 


12 


153 
940 


400 


3 
4 

3 
1 


13 
13 
11 
5 
1 
6 
2 
4 
8 


25 


63 


1 
3 
36 
10 
6 

9 

6 
1 
6 
2 
5 
12 
2 


14 

21 
101 
23 
9 

46 

9 
16 
40 
11 
10 
62 
13 


97 


19 
30 


374 


49 
4 


65 
4 
12 
44 
16 
11 


40 


37 
9 

14 
6 


10 


12 


162 
624 


78 
866 


♦One  not  an  employee. 
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Quarries  and  Tunnels,  July  1 -September  30,  1907 — (Concluded). 


Disablement. 


6 

10 
10 
2 
1 
3 
1 


1^ 


23 
14 
12 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
11 


I 


1 


66 

60 
49 
21 
6 
19 
21 
16 
72 


Hi 


Permanent  Disablement. 


LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH  


limbs. 


Hands 
or 
feet. 


gers. 


Eyes. 


Inter- 
nally. 


All 

others. 


2 


42 


76 


16 


330 


17 


12 


23 


43 


17 
9 

29 
3 
1 

8 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
12 
6 


103 


60 
47 
255 
50 
21 

111 

35 
38 

115  I 

29 

58 
123 

36 


22 


977 


16 
3 
7 

12 
8 
8 


92 


47 


16 


3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 


32 


11 
1 
16 


11 

7 
2 

13 
6 
7 

11 
9 


95 


64 

7 


95 
56 


44 


23 


24 
1 


71 


151 


44 


23 


25 


17 


11 

31 


169 


*417 


90 


20  ! 


163 
32 
51 
95 
17 
75 
5 
80 


47 


518 


217  *3,83l 


29 


575 


15 


12 


12 


527 


35 


49 


126 


6 
2 
10 


22 


761 
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TABLE  X.- 


-IDLENESS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER:  (a)  1907. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of- 


Lack 

of 
work. 


StriifA  1  Sickness, 

or  lock  ^cident 
or  lock- 

age. 


out. 


Other 
reasons. 


1.  Building  Stone  Working«Etc 

Stone  working  

Building    and  paving 

trades  

Building  and  street  labor 


OfpOl 

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling  

Telegraphs  


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building  

Iron  and  ste^l  

Metals  other  than  iron 

and  steel  

Shipbuilding  


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc.  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furni 

ture  


7.  Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco  

10. 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  .  . 
Retail  trade  


11.  Public  Employment. .  . . 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men  . 


13.  Miscellaneous  

Leather    and  leather 

goods  

Glass  and  Glassware. .  . . 

Total  


33.341 

675 

20.469 
2, 197 

S.934 

649 
3,200 

825 
1,250 

8,643 

7.225 
818 
600 


6.328 

5.061 

517 
660 

6,950 


3.913 

3,479 

1.571 
1,908 

935  . 

1.793 

1.756 

1,6751 
8l|. 

I,713| 

1.779 

676 

166 
510 


10.507 

.350 

9,128 
1,029 

1.630 

20 
975 
275 
350 

4,643 

4,445 
143 
54 


1,799 

1,293 

156 

350 

776 


853 

398 

282 
116 


1,487 

325 

325 


16 

68| 

I 

I36| 

66, 
70 


45.0 

61.9 

44.6 
46.9 

37.3 

3.1 
30.5 
33.3 
28.0 

53.7 

61.5 
17.6 
9.0 


38.9 

25.5 


30.2 
53.8 


11.3 


39.3 

11.4 

18.0 
6.1 


10,356 

350 

8,877 
1,029 

1.165 

15 
875 

275; 


350 


4,301 
4,140 
118 
43 


1.670 

1.217 

153 
300 


350| 


175 

175, 


431 


801 

367 

281 
86 


83.9  1.373 


16 

131 


14| 


351 


18.5 

19.4' 


3701 

270, 


0.91 
3.8 

30.  r 

39.81 
13.7 


59 
133 


63 
70 


92!  66,130!  22,627     34.2!  20,716 

1  I  ■  I  ' 


339 

229 


105 

5 

100 


113 

63 


50 
341 

17 

31 

1 
30 


70 


593  1.053 
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TABLE  X— IDLENESS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAQE  WORKERS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER:  (b)  1906. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Un- 

ions. 


Buildini.  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working  

Building  and  paving 

trades  

Building  and  street  labor 


2.  Transportation  

Railways  

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling  

Telegraphs  


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles  

Garment9  

Hats,  caps  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. . 

4.  MetaU,  Machinery  and  Ship- 

building  

Iron  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron 

and  steel  

Shipbuilding  


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc  

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furni- 

ture   


7.  Food  and  Liquors.  . 

Food  products. 
Beverages  


8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Theaters  and  Music  . 
Tobacco  


Mem- 
bers. 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade,  i 

Hotels  and  restaurants .  . ' 
Retail  trade  1 


Public  Employment. .  . . 
Stationary  Engine  Men  . 


Miscellaneous  

Leather    and  leather 

goods  

Glass  and  glassw  are . . . 


Total   90  62,2131  7,938 


22,634 

1,000 

19,2.')5 
2,379 

6.S7I 

633 
3,150 

928 
1,860 

5,722 
4,472 

750 
500 


S,682 

4,515 

539 
628 

6.728 


2,943 

3.382 

i ,  532 
1.850 

845 

1.924 

1.776 
1,646 

130 

1.980 
1.331 
695 

170 

525 


Num-  Per 
ber  rent 
idle.  idle. 


4.439 

200 

3,472 
767 

612 

12 
590 
10 


873 

847 
26 


279 

138 


13 
128 


906 


399 

214 

149 

6o 


19  6 

20.0 

18.0 

32 . 2 

9.3 

1.9 
18.7 
l.l 


15.3 

18.9 
3 


4.9 

3.1 


2.4 

20.4 


13.5 


13.6 

6  3 

9.7 
3 


51 


2  7 


3.4 

3.7 


I  9 

22 

5.3 

8.8 
4 


Idle  on  Account  of- 


I^ck  '  Strike  :SSdent 
of        or  lock-  *^'r  nM 

work.      out.    ,  ""l^^ 


3.830 

200 


2.930 
700 


575 


565 
10 


555 

55^ 


228 


218 

191 

146 

4; 


25 


36 

86 


122 

122 


130 


128 
36o' 


23 

"! 

12'. 
151 


12.8  5,799 


654 


209 


199 
10 

32 

7 

25 


96 

70 
26 


318 


25 


38 
I 

4 

3 
1 


841 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


The  current  report  will  be  forwarded,  on  application^ to  any  citizen  of  New 
York.  Previous  reports  are  free,  but  pasrment  of  carriage  devolves  upon 
applicants.  Of  the  1907  Report  only  Part  I,  Seventh  Report  of  the  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Labor  (transmitted  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  i,  igo8)  is  ready  for 
distribution. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1906 

Part  1.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (280  pages, 
paper  covers.  Contains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration, opinions  by  the  Attorney-General,  index  of  billa  and 
statutes  relating  to  labor  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  1900, 
and  a  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  in  force  in  1906). 

Part  II.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  (275  page*, 
paper) . 

Part  III.  T^^entieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion (487  pages,  paper  covers). 
Part  IV.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(1,()46  pages,  cloth  bound). 
Chap.    I.  Keouomic  Condition  of  Labor  in  1906  (44  pages). 
Chap.  IL  Trade  Unions  in  1906  (13  pages). 
Chap.  III.  Health  Conditions  in  the  Printing  Trade  (50  pages). 
Appendix  —  Statistical  Tables  (894  pages). 
Farts  I-III  may  also  6e'  had  in  a  single  cloth-hound  volume. 

PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
1901. —  FiBST  Annual  Report.    (3  vols.,  1,819  pages.) 

Vol.    I.  General  Report  and  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.    (615  pages.) 

Vol.  IL  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisiics.    (780  pp.) 

VoLIII.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  (424  pp.) 
190a. —  Second  Annual  Report.    (3  vols.,  2,740  pages.) 

I Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.    (50  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau.    ( 16  pages. ) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.    (602  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (219  pp.) 
Vol.  IL    The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York.    (678  pages  ) 
Vol.  III.    Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    (1,172  pages.) 

1903.  —  Third  Annual  Report.    ( 3  vols.,  2,958  pages. ) 

r  General  Report.  (329  pages,  including  Special  Report  on  Employ- 
VoL    l.\  ers'  Welfare  Institutions.)    Also  separately  bound  in  paper. 

[Seventeenth  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  (363  pages.) 
Vol.  II.  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (1,125  pp.) 
Vol.  IIL    Eighteenth  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.    (1,141  pages.) 

1904.  —  Fourth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1.710  pages.) 

r  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc.    (287  pages.) 
Vol.    I.  \  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (205  pages. ) 

[  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.    (295  pages.) 
Vol.  II.    Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(92^  pages,  cloth  bound.) 
igo5. — Fifth  Annual  Report.    (2  vols.,  1.940  pages.) 

C Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc.    (216  pages.) 
Vol.    I.J  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.    (301  p^iges.) 

[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.   (423  pages.) 
Vol.  IL    Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist  it"*. 
(1.000  p<»pes.) 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR-^Continued 
QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

flndex  and  title-page  for  each  volume  sent  on  appHcation;  also  editorial  sum- 
maries of  some  of  the  Bulletins  out  of  print,] 

1800.  Vol.       I.  Nos.  1-3.  (242  pages.)    Nos.  1  and  3  are  out  of  print, 

1900.  "  II.  Nos.  4-7.  (356  pages.)    Kos.  4  and  7  are  out  of  print. 

1901.  "  III.  Nos.  8-11.  (346  pages.)    Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  out  of  print. 
1002.  "  IV.  Nos.  12-15.  (364  pages.) 

1903.  '*  V.  Nos.  16-19.  <480  pages.)    No.  17  is  out  of  print. 

1904.  "  VI.  Noa.  :>0-23.  (449  p'ges.)     So.  21      out  of  print. 

1905.  "  Vn.  Nos.  24-27.  (480  pages.) 

1906.  VIII.  Nos.  ?8-31.  (556  rages.) 
1007.  IX.  N(  s.  32  35.  pajzes.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MONOGB.VPHS  OS  SOCIAX  ECONOMICS 

Prepared  for  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase  KxiwMtion,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
T.  TvT-ical  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions.    By  G.  A.  Stevens  and  L.  W. 

Hnteh.    (30  pages.  4  illustrations.) 
II.  Labor  Le^islntion  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.    (30  pftges.) 
ITI.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Labor.   By  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W,  Hatch. 

(42  pagp^,  wiih  tnbles  and  charts.) 
fV.  The  OioNVth  of  Industry  ia  New  York.    By  A*  F.  Weber.    (60  pages  and 
charts.) 

^In  addition  to  its  own  publications,  the  Department  can  supply  reports  of 
certain  oflicirtl  and  semi-official  bodies,  including  the  three  Departmental 
Bureaus  which  forn  erly  existed  as  separate  branches  of  the  State  admini»- 
tration.    Such  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  not  exliausted,  are  listed  below. 

Procee  ling;^  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  of  Official?  of 
Bureaus  of  I^bor  Statistics  of  America:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth 
(1903).  Twentieth  (1904),  Twenty-first  (1905),  and  Twenty-second  (1906). 

Proceedings  of  ^he  annUi»l  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Ins- ectors  of  America:  Second  (1888),  Seventh  (1893),  and  Fout- 
teenth' (1900)  to  Twentieth  (1906). 

STATE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR 

Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  made  by  the  Factory  Inspector  (1886-1900), 
three  can  be  furnished :  First  ( 18S6 ),  Seventh  (1892)  and  Tliirteenth  (1898). 

BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Of  fourteen  annual  reports  (1887-1900),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be 
supplied. 

^'  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Of  the  eighteen  annual  rcj  orts  made  from  1883  to  1900,  the  following  are 
still  available: 

isoo  — Eighth  Annual  Keport.    (2  vols.,  1,187  pages.) 
mot      KiNTH  Anni  al  Repobt.    (2  vols.,  1,190  pages.) 
ic9.i.^  Tenth  Anntal  Uepobt.    (2  vols.,  1,087  pages.) 
I.S9r,._THiRTEKNTii  ANNUAL  REPORT.    (2  vols.,  1,256  pagcs.) 
ic)0().__  EioiiTKKNTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,    (xiv,  1,072  pages.) 

ALBANY 
J.  B.  LYON  (O.MTANY,  STATE  PRINTERS 
1908 
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